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Canst thou destroy divine Compassion? Compassion 
is no attribute. Itis the Law of Laws—eternal Har- 
mony, Alaya’s Self; a shoreless universal essence, 
the light of everlasting right, and fitness of all 
tiings, the law of Love eternal. The more thou 
dist become at one with it, thy being melted in 
ics Being, the more thy Soul uaites with that 
which Is, the more thou wilt become Compassion 
Absolute. Such is the Arya Path, Path of t 

buddhas of perfection. —The Voice of the Silénce 
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GENIUSES, SEERS AND SAGES 


The mly God man comes in contact with is his own God, called Spirit, Soul ° 


and Mind, >r Consciousness, and these three are one.—H. P. BLAVATSKY. 


The invisible has ever haunted the 
human ins“inct and lured the human 
mind. As a scientific reaction to re- 
ligious superstition, however, the 
very existeace of the invisible was de- 
nied in th= last century. The phe- 
nomena of Spiritism or Spiritualism 
divided tre ranks of the scientists, 
some of yhom began to investigate 
them. 

The Soc.ety for Psychical Research 
was founced in 1882 but its investi- 
gations hive not taken the public 
far. It has collected many data but 
has been anable to give any definite 
knowledge. Compared to half a 
century of achievements by physicists 
or phys>logists, astronomers or 
chemists, those of the psychical re- 
searcher are worse than negligible. 
What is wrong with their prodigious 
labour? The founders and early 
workers cf the Society for Psychical 
Research zommitted numerous errors, 


two of which appear to us serious 
blunders: first, brought up to re- 
gard their method of research by the 
aid of the five senses as the only re- 
liable one, these investigators applied 
it to their study of the invisible and 
the psychic aspects of man and the 
universe. Even to-day the Psychical 
Researcher suffers from the limita- 
tions of that method. Secondly, not 
accustomed to looking for informa- 
tion and knowledge gathered by those 
outside their own scientific school, 
they failed to take advantage of the 
available instruction. For example 
H. P. Blavatsky’s Isis Unveiled was 
published in 1877 and the twc 
volumes contained not only a very 
complete récord of abnormal phe- 
nomena, workings of psychic facul- 
ties, etc., but more—they offered logi- 
cal, convincing and reasoned explana- 
tions of all of them. These teaching; 
were rejected offhand because ther 
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were obtained by a method and in a 
manrer unfamiliar to scienc: hen, 
and even now, though to a slightly 
less extent. The Psychical Reszarches 
did not even take the trouble te verify 
Mademe Blavatsky’s, repeated state- 
ment that the ancient Eastern world 
krew very fully about psychic facul- 
ties and forces ; he never thorgtt of 
using data available in the East. Pro- 
ceedirg along their own kine they soon 
made a groove for the Society for 
Psychical Research and in thet jar- 
zow groove most of their successors 
nave been going round and round. 

Spiritists and Spiritualists Lave 
put forward the evidence of tkou- 
sands 3f phenomena, but they fail to 
give a rational explanation or how 
they cccur,. what they signify, and 
more—they do“hot either inspire or 
instruct people to a more enligttened 
l-ving. They too did not and co not 
like th views of Madame Blavatsky, 
but for a different reason. They 
traced all abnormal phenomena to ihe 
“ spirits of the dead, the dear depert- 
ed”. But in their ranks the reiterated 
sngle-word explanation—‘Spirits”— 
is being abandoned. 

Outs de the fold of Spiritists and 
o? Psychical Researchers, a large 
body ot people show a more than de- 
techedlz academical or fashionably 
sc-cial imterest in the invisible and the 
abnormal, . 

No educated person doubts tc-day 
that pkenomena do occur and that 
psychic forces and abnormal powers 
exist. It is admitted of all hands 
-bat there are no miracles in 
Nature and that everything that 
heppens is the result of lew— 
eternal, immutable, ever active. AJ- 
parent miracle is but the operation >f 


forces unknown to the modern world. 
Oniy those who exploit the ignorance 
of the unlettered masses uphold mir- 
acles, and then only in their own 
church and by their own members, 
decrying “ miracle-workers”’ of other 
derominations. °- 

* The range of these supernormal, 
not supernatural, phenomena almost 
deftes classification by the ordinary 
investigator, and the simplest of them 
—a table-rap, for example—remains 
an unexplained mystery. The raps 
are heard, the tables move, the spooks 
are seen, and a score of other mani- 
festations are perceived. In spite of 
fraudulent mediums there is enough 
evidence that there are genuine ones, 
through whose agency these phenom- 
ena do take place. But kow do they 
occur? It is not known. 

Two thin lines of thought, how- 
ever. indigite the “progress” made 
by the student of the occult, who is 
not also a student of the Esoteric 
Philosophy recorded by H. P. Blavat- 
sky : first, it is now accepted that 
“Spcrits” of many different kinds 
exist ; secondly, that every man and 
every woman is a psychic to some 
extert, and that there is as much of 
psychic contact among the living 
themselves as between the living and 
the cead. Further, each man is an 
embodied spirit, who whispers his 
message to the brain-mind, speaks as 
the voice of conscience, and so on. 
This is once more brought out 
in a recent volume, Horizons of 
Immcrtality by Baron Erik Palm- 
stierna, the Swedish Ambassador at 
the Court of St. James, reviewéd in 
this number by John Middleton Mur- 
ry. Ht is brought out that “not all 
the spirits who have communicated 
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with them have had mertal exist- 
ence ”'. 

That all “ spirits” are not surviv- 
ing invisible relics of mortals is one 
of the teachings reiterated and em- 
phasised by H. P. Blavazsky in the 
last century, only to*be ridiculed and 
rejected. Writing in May 1890 she 
repeated the view she had expressed 
and explained in 1877 :— 

Years have been devoted by the writer 
to the study of those invisible Beings— 
conscious, S=mi-conscious and entirely 
senseless—caled by a number of 
names in every country under the sun, 
and known under the genenc name 
of ‘‘Spiite’—Raja-Yoga o Occult- 
ism, p. 75. 

She has fully explained their 
natures anc functions and in doing so 
repeatedly said to the Spiritists or 
Spiritualists—*Do not insist that at 
all séances all that takes place is the 
work of the spirits of ¢he dead.” 
Baron Palmstierna and his friends 
accept tha: view, but unless he and 
they study with care the teachings of 
the Easten Wisdom-Religion they 
will not be able to determine what or 
whom the” contact, or to distinguish 
between ‘spirit of health” and 
“ goblin damned”, between mischief- 
loving sprite and soulless spook. 

Judging the book, as it should be 
judged, o1 the merit of its actual 
contents, we cannot but agree with 
our esteemed reviewer :— 

I am irclined to doubt whether his 
[Baron Pamstierna’s}] systematic inquir- 
ies have yielded him any knowledge 
which he cid not, in some sense, already 
possess, and which he might not have 


been bette advised to produce out of his 
own deptks. 


But thzt raises the important ques- 
tion ; car a living man, i.e., embodied 


spirit, develop his own psychic 
mechanism and thus receive knowl- 
edge from within ,himself? The 
quick answer is—“ Of course”. Mr. 
John Middleton Murry describes his 
own ‘psychic experimentation accord- 
ing to “ the only technique of the kind 
of which I have personal experience ”. 
He was “amazed and disturbed by 
the relevance and apparent profund- 
ity of many of the answers I 
received”. Mr. Murry offers two 
likely explanations about one com- 
munication he obtained ; it may have 
been “a higher power ” who commu- 
nicated, or “ some unknown organ in 
my friends”. But why cannot it be 
the function of his own “unknown 
organ” ? Why cannot he have pro- 
duced it “ out of his own depths” ? 
There is a sort of conscious tele- 
graphic communication going on in- 
cessantly, day and night, between 
the physical brain and the inner man. 
The brain is such a complex thing, 
both physically and metaphysically, 
that it is like a tree whose bark you 
can remove layer by layer, each layer 
being different from all the others, 
and each having its own special work, 
function, and properties. The mood 
in which Mr. Murry was when he 
experimented and the procedure he 
adopted in asking his questions anc 
receiving his answers can well be 
descrjbed as—Mr. Murry speaking tc 
Mr. Murry. Grant that within the 
normal consciousness of Mr. Murrr 
is an Immortal Ego who function; 
supernormdily, however intermit- 
tently, causing certain mystical ex- 
periences, and it becomes clear wh7 
the receiving of the message told 
“me, indeed, nothing that I did nct 
know, in some sense, already ”, 





Tum to a psychic like Emanuel 
Swedenborg, the seer of Stockholm. 
By same he ig looked upon as a 
Prophet ; others respect Swedenborg, 
fo: his scientific and philosephical 
krowledge while rejecting his “ vi- 
sions ” as childish foolishness, In his 
aricle in this issue Mr. George God- 
win favours the description of H. P. 
Blavatsky who said that Swedenborg 
was a natural-born seer, which does 
no. make him an infallible Prophet 
on the one hand or a deluded mind 
on the other, but explains why he 
displayed such phenomenal powers. 
Sweden>org was a genius of a partic- 
ulaz type—one whose psychic senses, 
latent in most men, began function- 
ing on their own, so to , and 
witaout the deliberate training which 
makes z man am Adept. 

The phenomenon of Genius is very 
intimately related to the psycho- 
spiritual structure of man. There are 
geniuses and geniuses—not only are 
there different instruments through 
which genius expresses itself, but also 
ther are differences in the degree in 
which :t expresses itself. Baron 
Palmstierna is a genius and so is 
Mr. Mucry, and also Swedenborg— 
each in his own line and each in his 
cwn degree. There are greater and 
lesser diplomats than the Swedish 
Barcn, as there are greater and 
lesser psychics than the Swedish seer, 
and again greater and lesser writers 
than Middleton Murry or George 
Godwin, but there is “genius” at 
work in them as in evéry creative 
artist and every true philanthropist. 
The quality of consciousness dwell- 
ing in tke brain determines wheth- 
er a person is, shall we say, spir- 
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itually speaking, one-dimensional or 
two or three or four, or—seven. 
Occultism teaches that physical man 
is one, but the thinking man septen- 
ary, thinking, willing, feeling, and 
living on seven different states of be- 
ing or planes of consciousness, and 
that for all these states and planes 
the permanent Ego (not the false 
personality) has a distinct set of 
senses. 

The article elsewhere which sur- 
veys George Duhamel’s views about 
genius indicates that genius is 
capable of development, and that not 
by psychic exercises and subnormal 
habits bordering on vice, but by 
virtuous habits, moral discipline 
and mental devotion perseveringly 
observed from day to day. The 
enthusiast for the higher life has 
enough work to do with himself, if 
abandoning the dangerous way of 
mediumship he takes the path of 
Discipleship leading to Adeptship. 
Every one within himself is a bud- 
ding genius and can develop into a 
seer ; but unless he instructs himself, 
theoretically and practically, in the 
Wisdom of the Sages of old, his 
seership will be not only faulty and 
mislead him and others, but will also 
prove highly dangerous. Every 
seer, every genius, every psychic, 
therefore almost every man, has two 
roads before him—that of the medi- 
um who becomes the passive instru- 
ment of foreign influences, mostly of 
a degenerating kind, and that of the 
Adept who actively controls himself 
and all inferior potencies, but who 
never interferes with the free will of 
any human being. 


THE ANCIENT CIVILIZATION OF CENTRAL 
AMERICA 


[Jame; Truslow Adams, the eminent American historian, contributes this 


interesting artcle. 


Other and different points of view on the subject-matter of the 


article will be found in “ A Land of Mystery ” by H. P. Blavatsky.—Eps. ] 


There are two unsolved rid- 
dles in regerd to every aboriginal 
culture on the two American 
continents. The first is as to 
where the aborigines came from. 
There is no evidence in the “ New 
World” of extremely early man and 
apparently they were migrants from 
elsewhere, p-obably the Orient. But 
think of the length of the journey 
across the Pacific or the overland 
trek, by waz of Behring Strait, from 
Alaska to Cape Horn! The other 
riddle is wiat would have happened 
to the aboriginal cultures had they 
not been violently and suddenly dis- 
rupted by invasion from Europe, 
chiefly in the 16th and 17th centuries. 

There are about a half-dozen of 
these cultures which are of particular 
note and terest. In a preceding 
article (Taiz ARYAN PATH, Sep- 
tember 1957) we have spoken of 
the high political development 
reached br the Indians of north- 
eastern Dorth America in the 
League of che Iroquois. There were 
also the Ciff-Dwellers of the South- 
west, an agricultural people living in 
lofty communal dwellings oddly like 
precursors of the modern American 
skyscraper But on the whole, all of 
the North American continent at the 
time of the European conquest was 
still in the stage of barbarism, 
though in a few parts it had reached 
a high stege. In Mexico, however, 
Central America and Peru genuine 


civilizations had developed. In those 
three districts we find large masses of 
population, far past the nomadic 
hunting stage, living by agriculture, 
mining and commerce, with large 
cities, powerful centralized govern- 
ments, good roads, a system of law 
and the necessary courts, end so on. 
In fact, it is said that in the Aztec 
empire of Mexico the safety of the 
citizen „had been to a large extent 
guaranteed by the very device which 
is now the subject of bitter contro- 
versy in the United“States, namely, 
the complete independence of the 
judiciary from the executive power of 
the state. 

The arts had also developed to a 
high degree, and wealth had been ac- 
cumulated on a colossal scale. The 
fortunate owned not only lands, 
mines and slaves but vast hoards of 
gold and precious stones. Of the above 
facts there can be no question even if 
we now consider the descriptions 
given by Prescott, nearly a hundred 
years ago, in his Conquest of Mexico 
and Conquest of Peru, as too roman- 
tically coloured. These two civiliza- 
tions fell before the onslaughts of the 
Spaniards under Cortez and Pizzaro, 
with their bands and successors, leav- 
ing the riddle as to what they might 
have become had they been allowed 
to continue their development without 
the unexpected overwhelming by 
Europe with its more advanced cul- 
ture and especially its firearms. 
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On the oher hand, in Central 
America, we Lave a civilization which 
passed throurh, its cycle of rise and 
decay during a dozen or more cen 
turies before the Europeans arrived. 
Largely in the countries which are 
now Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Guate- 
mala, Honduras and the peninsula of 
Yucatan, the mysterious race of the 
Mayas. had uilt a civilization in 
many ways milar to and rivalling 
those of Mexico and Peru. The 
netive populacion of these states is 
still largely Mayan but with no 
memory of sast .greatness, which 
disappeared under the rapid growth 
of tropical jungle before the white 
man came. The rise and fall of the 
Mayas may thus afford us an‘answer 
to what woud have happened to 
aboriginal devatopment even had it 
noz been interripted. It is not a cer- 
tain answer, o course, for the whole 
of the zwo cortinents but is at least 
a Cue. One o? the most fascinating 
and difficult of all studies for the his- 
tor.an is thato the growth, flowering 
anc. decay of cultures. One does not 
have to be an adherent of Spengler 
or any one tteorist to realize that 
theæ are cycles here as everywhere 
else in the phenomena of the universe. 

The full storz of the Mayan cycle 
cannot be told <n a brief article, and 
there is 3till much that is unknown or 
conzroversial. In the main, our 
sources of information are three. Al- 
taough che civiization had crumbled 
tefcre the arrival of the white man it 
ad don2 so onlz a comparatively few 
generations earl.er, and Spanish his- 
torical investigacors could learn much 
both from tradñion in Central Ame- 
rca anc from the Mexicans wkose 
cvilization had zontinued. The most 


notable was Bishop Landa, who ar- 
rived in Mexico in 1549, and who 
wrote a book, which was lost and un- 
published until 1864. The second 
source of information is the archeo- 
logical research of recent decades ; 
and the third tht records left by the 
Mayas themselves in hieroglyphics 
which have been peculiarly difficult to 
decipher. From these sources, how- 
ever, we have learned a good deal. 
There seem to have been two sharp- 
ly defined periods in Mayan history. 
The first, called the “Golden Age”, 
extended from about 100 to 600 A.D. 
In this period, they lived in the parts 
south of Yucatan, and their civiliza- 
tion seems to have been well establish- 
ed by the second century AD. 
though we have no means of learning 
how long it had been developing. 
This was their great period in 
sculpture, especially notable for the 
abundance and intricacy of design. 
Although different from that of India 
it has the same tropical fecundity 
of invention. Great cities were built, 
such as Tikal, Naranjo, Copan and 
many others. Their size and architec- 
ture indicate a complex civilization, 
both urban and rural, with accord- 
ingly efficient and complex govern- 
ment, But about the end of the sixth 
century there is a sudden cessation 
of all dates in the monuments left to 
us, and apparently the very cities 
themselves fell quickly into decay. 
The cause of this fall is not known. 
It may have been due to the inva- 
sion of more powerful peoples but 
there is good documentary evidence 
to show that about this period the 
Mayas had discovered and started to 
colonize the peninsula of Yucatan, 
moving from their old habitats, whe- 
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ther perforce or voluntarily. Such a 
period of mwration and settlement 
always retards the arts and much 
else in civilization, and it was not a 
hospitable land to which the Mayas 
had removec. They seem also to 
have shifted about iñ it. Their first 
large city ir the new country was 
occupied only about two generations 
when they built the well known Chi- 
chen Itza, which was a large city but 
occupied onl7 about a century. The 
period of “trial and error”, if we 
may so call zt, lasted for several hun- 
dred years but by the beginning of 
the eleventh century the old civiliza- 
tion had bean restored and expand- 
ed. Chichen Itza was reoccupied, and 
about the year 1000, this city and the 
other two great ones of Uxmal and 
Mayapan formed a confederacy. 
Many others were built, and as one 
authority has said, “the country 
must have been a beehive of activity, 
for only a large population could 
have left remains so extensive”. In 
this second period of Mayan great- 
ness sculptare was less notable but 
architecture rose to its greatest height 
and beauty and of late years, partly 
by use of fhe aeroplane in exploring 
the jungle, amazing ruins have been 
brought to the notice of the arche- 
ologist. 

About 1200 the “ Triple Alliance ” 
broke, and then ensued a struggle for 
control. Civil war for two centuries 
ruined the >eople, and perhaps owing 
to the breakdown of government in 
such a derse population, famine and 
pestilence followed. Then came the 
Spaniards, but with the Mayas 
they had deal not with flourishing 
civilizatiors as in Mexico and Peru 
* but merely with the wreck and hollow 


shell of one already fallen. The 
Mayas were not destroyed. They 
had destroyed themselves. 

« Those who saw the remnants of the 
race described them as tall, active and 
strong, although a squint eye was 
considered a mark of beauty and was 
artificially produced. Perhaps more 
important was the practice of flatten- 
ing the forehead, which may have 
had some “effect on the brain and 
mind. The women were chaste and 
modest, in contrast to the North 
American Indians, and marriage was 
strictly observed.. Each man could 
have only one wife and adultery was 
punished by death. Divorces, how- 
ever, were frequent though con- 
demned by the upper classes. 

In religion the Mayas wese poly- 
theistic and there waga pantheon of 
gods, notably those of war and death, 
the latter the most feared, though the 
Mayas believed in the immortality 
of the soul. In the after-life each 
was to be rewarded according to his 
deserts, and Heaven and Hell, which 
were the only choices, were both pic- 
tured in extremely materialistic form. 
Religion and its various services and 
ceremonies played so large a part in 
their life as to have dominated it. 
Their architecture, sculpture, science 
and social life all were not only 
coloured by it but dedicated to it. 
Their sense of justice was strong, and 
the codes of lew and the operation of 
the courts were, on the whole, wise 
and apparently efficient. 

It is obvious that we have here to 
deal with conditions quite different 
from those of the Iroquois or any of 
the North American Indians. This 
becomes still more obvious when we 
come to consider their mathematics. 
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Fer a long priod, as we have noted, 
the Mayan h=roglyphics were as puz- 
zing as the Cgyptian before the dis- 
covery of th: Rosetta stone. Now; 
however, they are fairly well*under- 
stood, at leart on the mathematical 
ste, and the amount gf knowledge 
the Mayas had developed is known 
tc have been extraordinary. In the 
first place, they could figure in mil- 
lions, an unusual feat for a people at 
their scage of advance. Also, they had 
nected not merely the revolution of the 
sun and mooa but those of all the 
larger planet., and could connect 
these with the solar year of 365 
deys. Both -hey and the Aztecs 
had eaboratel the calendar, and, 
indeed, so deep was their interest 
in rmatrrematjcs and the calendar that 
their manuscri3ts consist of little else. 
Tte Mayan clendar, however, was 
mcre accurate than the Mexican and 
was perhaps a; accurate as any then 
in the world, athough it is a question 
whethe- they understood intercala- 
Hon ard how they disposed of the 
tractior. of a dey. Their calendar and 
astronomical end mathematical cal- 
culatiors are unquestionably their 
most nctable irellectual achievement. 

Ix. business we get a picture of a 
therough civiization. Agriculture 
was not only curried on with reason- 
abl2 efficiency, but there were large 
graaaries in which to store corp and 
othar grains against a period of bad 
harvests. The agricultural work was 


largely communal, groups of twenty 
or more going from field to field and 
working them in common. This was 
also true of fishing. There was con- 
siderable trade and commerce, with 
a developed system of commercial 
credit. No intefest was allowed but 
debts appear to have been promptly 
and faithfully paid. 

These Mexican, Central American 
and Peruvian civilizations are of im- 
mense interest. Were the men who 
developed them of the same race as 
the North American Indians, and, if 
so, why did they rise out of the bar- 
barism in which the latter remained ? 
If they came from Asia who were 
they ? And if the Europeans had not 
come would they have continued to 
develop, or would the terrible cruelty 
which marred so much of their reli- 
gion and civilization, and the tenden- 
cy to war, have brought about their 
fall as the Mayas fell ? These are all 
questions that admit of no final an- 
swer, but in considering the possible 
fate of the aboriginal American civil- 
izations, the case of the Mayas, who 
showed perhaps the greatest capacity 
of all for rising intellectually may 
hold the clue. It would indicate, in 
so far as a unique example can be 
used for generalizing, that the life 
cycle of American aboriginal civil- 
izations might have been rather short 
even if left undisturbed from with- 
out. 

JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS 


T 


[The well-known essayist and dramatist, Clifford Bax, tells us that “ the idea 
contained in my little article has been developed ın my book, The Immortal Sea, and 
that after having been a theosophist for about seventeen years I came under the 
influence of the late Allan Bennett and thenceforth recognized that for me Buddhism 
is the profoumdest interpretation of life and ourselves.” ? 

There is little difference between the philosophy of Buddhism and that of 
genuine Theo:ophy to be found in the works of H. P. Blavatsky and W. Q. Judge. 
Between thes: two and pseudo-theosophy there*is a wide and unbridgeable gulf. 

This <zrticle may well be considered Mr. Bax’s interpretation of H. P. 
Blavatsky’s teaching in The Key to Theosophy, (p. 124): “For pure divine love 
is not merely the blossom of a human heart, but has it$ roots in eternity. Spiritual 
holy love is mmortal, and Karma brings sooner or later all those who loved each 
other with such a spiritual affection to incarnate once more in the same family group.” 

Our esteemed contributor’s ideas on love and life may be taken as an excellent 
commentary on the functions of the all-seeing and wise Eros and the blind mischief- 


making Cupid who is so often mistaken for the former.—Eps. ] 


Throughcut the Middle Ages in 
Europe evem the rapacious baron, the 
despotic bishop and the ill-paid serf 
were quite sure that they were spir- 
itual beings, arfd not merely physical 
organisms ~vhich for a little time can 
think and éspire. To me the wonder 
has always been that men and wo- 
men who believed in immortality and 
in heaven and hell should have be- 
haved in = short-sighted a manner. 
They were, at the lowest computa- 
tion, making a very bad bargain. 

And then, after the appearance of 
Rousseau’s and Darwins books, 
intelligent people began to say that 
we are nol spiritual at all but, on the 
contrary, as little important as the 
tiny beetles and other insects which 
we lazily watch in a meadow on a 
summer’s day. Astronomy, too, 
seemed ta make our pretensions very 
ridiculous. Are we not creeping about 
on a third-rate planet which revolves 
round a tenth-rate sun ? Well, then, 
all those zrandiose fancies of religion 
must hare been merely the happy 
fairy tales of human childhood. That 


is how religion looked to the intellec- 
tuals of, say, seventy years ago. That 
is how it still looks to H. G Wells 
and his multitude of gistiples. 

Jesus and Gautama lay great 
stress upon the importance of love. 
But what, then, is love? It is a 
caring about somebody else as much 
as we care about ourselves. And it 
is born of imagination or sympathy. 
It is born when we realise that we are 
no more alive, no more real, no more 
important, than any other creature. 
How, though, could love ever have 
come into a world like ours? For 
what is the salient characteristic of 
the life in a man, in a whale, in a flea, 
in a cobra? Life wants to go on. It 
wants to feed; and, as everybody 
knows, the earth is a place in which 
no creature can go on living unless it 
devours some other sentient being. 
Love—or forgetfulness of that violent 
life-instinct—is an unexplained 
mystery. It could never have appear- 
ed in the world if our materialists 
were right in their outlook : but so 
tricky are words that we must dis- 
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tnguish betreen love and lust. All 
tarough Eurnpean poetry they are 
wed without distinction. Now, it is 
seful to remeniber that lust,. coming 
from the life-instinct, has often de- 
veloped into love, which comes (I am 
about to stggest) °from another 
“dimension” and if this be true, we 
ought not to marvel that religion and 
sexuality have been so often at log- 
gecheais : nor should we be surpris- 
ed tha: very many persorfs, catching 
a ray of true love from that other 
dimension, proceeded to decry 
sexualicy. It was left to Coventry 
Patmore (in modern times) to an- 
no-.ince that sex-love is a sacrament : 
an idea-which has been familiar in 
India for tw» or three thousand 
VEZIS. J 

We shoul®snderstand much more 
clearly what is happening in human 
affeirs, even nox, if we could see that 
a spiritual force is always struggling 
to express itself in this world of solid 
matter. It camot make much head- 
way. Somethirg does happen, as 
vre xnow, when a Christ or a Buddha 
comes here; but even then, human- 
ity very soon slips back into the 
savegery of the crude life-instinct. We 
have heard for eighty years about 
e7olition : how Something has been 
pasting onward and developing finer 
and finer forms through which it may 
Co what it wishes to do. What is 
it trying to do? I suggest that it 
is trying to sutdue the life-instinct 
and to make us realise that we are 
seoarate only ia our kodies; and 
himanity, after all, has now and 
agair, in a few >ersons, caught that 
“Figtt which never was on land or 
sea”. The chiei mistake of modern 
thcnkers is the zssumption that life 


and soul are one and the same. To 
imagine this in early days was very 
natural. Our religion begins in absurd 
superstition ; but does it not take us 
quite a time to outgrow our own 
childish misconceptions ? Life is the 
obstacle with which the spiritual core 
in us has always had to wrestle. The 
life in us is the wild egoist. The soul 


, in us, naturally flowing into the soul 


of all other beings, is like any artist 
who, conceiving a beautiful work, 
finds invariably that, coming down 
to brass-tacks,—that is to say, com- 
ing to paint or words,—he cannot 
manifest a tenth part of what he 
imagined. 

When we speak of love we may 
easily appear to be fulsome. Who 
has not heard of that Victorian jeer 
which took the form of the words, 
“The ultimate amidbility of all 
things” ? But I am now suggesting 
that love *is a mysterious emotion 
which has absolutely no connection 
with the life in our hearts and limbs, 
a downward-flowing influence from a 
“world” which, like an aura, envel- 
ops our own familiar world. It is 
the hero of legends, the Saint George 
who ultimately slew the Dragon, 
the Prince who will some day awaken 
the Sleeping Princess with a Kiss. At 
the present time we may well think 
that the Dragon is very much upon 
his hind legs. All this fist-shaking, 
all these threatenings of war, all these 
acts of aggression, are sad reminders 
that the old life-instinct has surged 
up again ; and it has done so because 
men can believe no longer in outworn 
forms of religion. Love is, very cer- 
tainly, at a discount. The spiritual 
world is, for a time at least, obstruct- 
ed: just as these are days when a 


oh 
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painter will scratch off the labour of 
many weeks. 

But do not suppose, please, that I 
think that immediately after death 
we find ourselves in a realm of all- 
pervading love. Love, in my view, 
filters down into our obscurity from 
an immense “distance”; and I be- 
lieve that there are many phases of 
being betwean “heaven” and earth. 
I believe, tvo, that, time being the 
essence of i. all, time is different for 
us in the states which we enter soon 
after the coma of death; and that 
many inventions, ideas and even 
political events have taken place else- 
where som= weeks or months before 


we read about them in our news- 
papers. That, indeed, may explain 
why astrologers expected the Great 
War in 1913. Who knows what forces 
were striving to prevent the inevi- 
table ? 

If I were a fashionable intellectual, 
I should fear that civilization may 
utterly collapse in my own time ; but, 
being confident that the solid world 
is only tHe last outpost of a much 
more real°world, I believe that the 
unseen artist will, in due time, express 
a part of the beauty which he can 
see in imagination. We may be 
nearer than we suppose to another 
inflow from the spiritual realms. 


CLIFFORD BAX 


—_ 


vo” 


Bat stay, Disciple ... Yet one word. Canst thou cestroy divine COMPASSION ? 
Compaseon is no attribute. It is the Law of Laws—eternal Harmony, Alaya’s 
SELF ; a shoreless universal essence, the light of everlasting right, and fitness of all 


things, the law of Love eternal. 


The more thou dost become at one with it, thy being melted in its BEING, 
the more thy Soul unites with that which Is, the more thou wilt become COMPASSION 


ABSOLUTE. 


Self-doomed to live through future Kalpas, unthanked and unperceived by 


men ; wedged as a stone with countless other stones which form the “Guardian 
Wall”, such is thy future if the seventh Gate thou passest. Built by the hands 
of man7 Masters of Compassion, raised by their tortures, by their blood cemented, 
it shields mankind, since man is man, protecting it from further and far greater 
misery and sorrow.—The Voice of the Silence, 


CRITICISM AND CREATIVE ART 


[K. S. K enkataramani is the well-known South Indian author of Paper Boats, 
Peniscent Inca, and recently published Jatadharan and Other Stories-—Ebs.] 


Creation, even in its utter oneness 
with the Ultimate, recognises a dual- 
itz m the nodes of self-expression 
such as day end night, male ertd fe- 
male, positive and negative, creative 
amd critical. But is there a tunda- 
mental difference in substance, in 
tezlit7, or only on the surface, in the 
mcde: and irstruments of expres- 
sion? The opposites seem to strive 
only for a common enrichment. All 
critica. 2ffort is towards the realising 
cf the cceative, and all creative effort 
i3 of the essence of criticism, of quick 
slesticnin ag e mood that with 
an unseen cad ties the endless 
varieties of li= into a beautiful 
garlanc for God’s worship. That 
iz why poetry is called the criti- 
cism of life. The aim of criticism 
is t> get at a correct view of 
reality. The atm of creative art 
is just -Le same 

Or.ticsm meats in its root-signifi- 
cence “to judge”. And to judge 
wat? Surely to judge the reality of 
the thing -udged. As Goethe has put 
it in ncbe wora, deriving his in- 
spiaton from aristotle, to jucge 
“ the abiding relat ons ”. It is a search 
after ‘he 2ternal, a quest of truth, 
after rejecting by the critical process 
the transient ani the ephemeral. 
Azistoule names as a criterion “ what 
the wise {nen woud decile”. Such 
a omnsens.is of opfhnion would decide 
not onky z questior of good taste but 
elso “ike ebiding relations” of life. 
On sucha a comprelensive and monis- 
tic view of art ard life, craftsmar.- 


ship and all conceptions of technique 
lose their indivifluality like a thread 
woven, into a fabric. 

Symonds, clinging to the root 
meaning of the word, says,“Criticism 
implies judgment”. Undoubtedly it 
does, but it implies a good deal more 
to become vital, to act as a living 
force. It implies saturation, feeling, 
sympathy, perfect identification or 
oneness, just the very qualities which 
make for creative art. Swa anubhava 
or self-experience is the first condition 
of creative or critical effort. The ob- 
ject must live in the subject like a 
child in the womb. Qtherwise mere 
judgment is still-born. This aspect 
is not sufficiently emphasised in cur- 
rent literary criticism and the pri- 
mary emphasis is everything in art 
as in life. Great art is born of a per- 
fect surrender of the “ego” of the 
mind, stilling it in yoga or reverie by 
a complete saturation of the object 
with the subject. 

Therefore the conditions, the pri- 
mary qualities that go to make a 
great poet or a great critic, are essen- 
tially the same. The nature of crea- 
tive art as well as the nature of criti- 
cism are one and the same—a search 
after the “abiding relations” as 
against the transient and the ephem- 
eral,—a search after the nature of 
reality. That is why we often find 
that some of our really great critics 
have also been either great or good 
poets or creative writers. Dryden, 
Johnson, Wordsworth, Coleridge and 
Matthew Arnold suggest themselves. 
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Why, Goethe himself! | 

But in the modes of expression, the 
garments the wear, criticism and 
creative art differ. Creative art tries 
to reach its goal and fulfil itself by 
a perfectly timed leap. Creative art 
gains its end by rapid selection in 
order to evolve a synthesis by which 
the ordinary range of consciousness is 
widened. It relies on its own impetus 
for freeing its own imprisoned energy 
for a flight t> the stars. Criticism, 
on the other Land, is modest and less 
spectacular in its modes of expression. 
It works by analysis. It needs and 
seeks another, like the ruby that waits 
to be set in gold to gain its true radi- 
ance. But both are intensive quests 
in search afer the “abiding rela- 
tions”. The moving impulse is the 
same in both—to know, to experience 
for oneself tha nature of reality. The 
goal is the same whether one reaches 
it by “exalted flight”, Soaring as 
creative artists do, or on foot, ex- 
ploring and measuring and ascending 
painfully like mountaineers, as critics 
do. The peak once gained has the 
same refreshng atmosphere of sun- 
light and of -oy. 

Matthew rnold senses in his own 
clear-cut bu: pedestrian way this 
equality of pleasure between criticism 
and creatior—that the ananda it 
gives is the same—but he is worried 
and halting because he assumes a 
different goal or function for criticism. 
That is why he gives it a sly and in- 
decisive paregraph in uncertain ac- 
cents while Le deals with transform- 
ing lucidity with the many minor at- 
tributes of a critic in his well-known 
essay on “The Function of Criti- 
cism”. The function of criticism is 
something -nfinitely higher than 


Arnold’s definition of it “as a dis- 
interested endeavour to learn and pro- 
pagate the best that is known and 
thought”. This takes away the life- 
breath from criticism. This is criti- 
cism at its lowest level. Its highest 
aim is not external. Criticism is 
never meant’to guide others. With 
some-such object, it would surely fail. 
The critic seizes the joy, reading the 
poem of anqther, and makes it his 
own so completely that it floods his 
being with rapture. It is something 
like filling first a small syphon tube 
with water so that it may later on 
flow continuously. Or it is like light- 
ing your own cigar from another’s, 
be the latter even but a “beedi”. 
You aré lost in a fragrance that is all 
your own, your own oe. The 
poem of another is a grain of 
sand to the oyster, to stimulate you 
to breed your own pearl. 

Matthew Arnold says that 
“detachment unallied to propa- 
ganda” is of the essence of criti- 
cism. But detachment, though a 
first condition of all good work, will 
not by itself give the positive quality 
that makes criticism living or creative. 
A true criticism of a song must light 
up the mysterious corridors of life as 
much as the song itself. In addition 
to detachment you require a positive 
virtue, a perfect condition of sym- 
pathy. or saturation with the subject 
—say, the poem—a surrender from 
which you emerge only the richer, like 
a stream that flows into a river but 
emerges theefuller and the nobler for 
the sacrifice. This is criticism at its 
true level—when you gain the capa- 
city to lay bare the real truth with 
sincerity and sympathy. Criticism 
and creation are no more opposed to 
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each other tLan are poetry ard prose. 
Like all rivers that roll down to the 
sea, all arts are one in their final 
quest. Not tll’ this is realised, shal] 


. we be able tc free ourselves frem that 


confesion o. primary values, from 
which arises now so much of misery 
im life and Ictters. ` 

Coleridge’: test of poetry is an ex- 


ceedingly god and true test to apply , 


to cciticiszm and to .nfany other 
things in out chaotic world at the 
present days. “The poem to 
whick we return with the zreatest 
pleasure possesses the genuine power 
and claims zhe nature of poetry.” 
Why? Becaase it is the haunting 
charm of trth in it that makes you 
return to it. It is full of suggestions 
of a xasi hircerland of consciousness 
far above th®mind-level, a region of 
immortality and light. This may 
sound metarhysical but it is not. 
Iz is real to one who pauses 
for a mor=nt to ponder upon 
the effect of the vibrations of 
sound—of mythm and harmony 
—on the imer nature of man. 
Such a rhytam gives one, a3 Cole- 
ridge somewt=re says, “a continuous 
undercurrent of feeling ”, the efect of 
which is to broaden the range of your 
consciousness and take you to the 
higher—the intuitive or the divine— 


from which sorings all creation. For © 


the continucus stream of feeling 
chastens the gross particles of the 
mind and liberates the mind-energy 
in its highest and purest form, call it 
as you like, tne divine energy or the 
cesmic. Tru- art, creative or critical, 


always attains this level of transcend- 
ence and is immortal. For, only at 
that level does it know the “ abiding 
relations ” of life, in Goethe’s words, 
and achieve a continuous intimacy of 
the individual with the universal. 
Therefore all rules or principles of 
criticism are void of content except 
the sovereign rule of “Swa anu- 
bhava” or self-experience which seeks 
and sees the light from within. This 
is the highest rule of life or of art 
creative or critical. 

Criticism, in a word, is as authentic 
a medium as creative art for the glory 
of self-realisation and self-expression. 
For both seek and strive equally to 
reach the peace and the harmony that 
underlie all the seeming welter and 
chaos of life. Criticism will help, 
quite like any great art, to kindle the 
hidden light of yoga—through pro- 
found saturation and sympathy lead- 
ing to oné-pointed reverie and song. 
Out of such liberated and transformed 
consciousness, equally through criti- 
cism and creative art, we gain the 
highest bliss or ananda—only at every 
step we must yearn for Swa anu- 
bhava, must yearn to relate pure 
knowledge to our own daily living, 
and not keep it apart like minted 
gold stored in a safe vault. 

The function of criticism, then, is 
self-realisation, quite like the function 
of creative art, in prose or poetry. It 
gives us a glimpse of the nature of 
reality and brings home to every one 
the mother of joys—ananda—which 
gives peace to the fretting mind as the 
mother lulls the restless babe to sleep. 


K. S, VENKATARAMANI 


< 
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THE ETHICS OF PROHIBITION™ 





[Our reeders will remember the interesting article on Thomgs Paine written 
by Mr. Frederi J. Gould, the well-known educationist and humanist who writes on 
the subject which at the present hour 1s of more than ordinary interest to the Indian 
public. It conzains, moreover, something of value to poe everywhere—Ebs. | 


Dancing is a free expression of 
human joy in motion ; so free, indeed, 
that many peple would not usually 
associate it with obedience. Yet it is 
a fine obedience to the rule of rhythm. 
Nor would ccmmonplace minds link 
religion and dancing. Not only, how- 
ever, is the dence a vital eement in 
religious festivals, as practised by 
Greeks and Remans and many other 
folk ; it symbclizes the enthusiasm of 
individual sous in communion with a 
divine greatness or an ethical ideal. 
Thus the Gujerat Saint, Narsi Mehta, 
rapturously witnessed the dance of 
Siva ; and a second-century Christian 
gospel (“ Acts-of John ”) pictures the 
apostles of Jesus dancing, hand in 
hand, round their Master, and burst- 
ing into a hymn in praise of Light 
and Grace. Th all the examples, the 
obedience is tot servility to a com- 
mand or prohiition ; it is companion 
with enthusigsm and even ecstasy. 
Hence, as I sarvey the grand moral 
urge of man through the ages,—-man’s 
“ Ethical Movement ” from the Cave 
days to 1937-£, I am prepared to de- 
fine religion >f all types, so-called 
theistic or Humanist as : “ Obedience 
and enthusiasn toward the Best in 
nature withort and human nature 
within.” This movement irresistibly 
wrestles its way to joy. Yes, but 
wrestles throvzh and over countless 
obstacles, env ronmental and social. 
The French philosopher, Vauvenar- 
gues, profouncly observed that “ The 


world is what it must be for an active 
being, fertile in obstacles.” Such ob- 
staclés are poverty and disease ; and 


*man’s mental limitations create a 


tragic complex of error, misunder- 
standing and maladjustment which 
takes shape in what we call “sin” 
and “immorality”, and which often 
prompts us to hasten the ethical pro- 
cess by means of stern prohibitions. 
The history of morality teems with 
negativjst codes, and “Thou shalt 
not ” thunders over all forms of early 
society. These codes d are 
unavoidable. Nevertheless, they are 
but temporary instruments that aid 
humanity toward the final free obe- 
dience, the joyous spiritual dance, the 
happy self-regulation that will inspire 
the future family, city, nations, races, 
world, ethical kosmos. That far-off 
ethical Morrow will never be liberated 
from obstacles, but it will adjust its 
body-soul to healthy changes by self- 
control, and dispense with prohibi- 
tions. We may draw a metaphor from 
two Bible legends of a Garden. The 
Garden of Eden was governed by a 
prohibition—“ Eat not”, and was 
closed, not in permanent failure but 
in pain and perplexity. The Garden 
of Gethsemane was the scene of a 
willing and loving martyrdom, bloody 
in its sweat and victorious in its sal- 
vation. 

I have spontaneously admitted 
that, in the earlier stages of social de- 
velopment, the negativist factor—the 
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prohibition—is needed. It is needed, 
though far less than most parents 
imagine, in the discipline of children. 
Lengthy phases of evolution and vast 
masces of men and women haye been 
ruled by the authoritative “No” of 
emperors and kings,*sages and pro- 
phets3, priestly scriptures and mythi- 
cal Gods. I am here only concerned 
with the case of the modern moralist 


who relies largely on this*“ No.” He ` 


is subject to two serious errors. One 
is the failure to class the prohibition 
as a temporary expedient in tae mag- 
nificent construction of the Good,— 
in morality-making. The otker is of 
a lamentably inferior quality, for it 
takes shape in the exercise of censure 
and damnation. In this shape it is 
the begetter of innumerable unpleas- 
ant a of snobbery, vanity, 
pulp.teering pose, bureaucratic swag- 
ger, and egoist hypocrisy. This ego- 
ism, garbed in the robes of an austere 
tribenal, may be the attempt of a 
narrow and self-flattering nature to 
assume the figure of a lofty and pure- 
souled judge. This egoism may ac- 
tually produce more bitter and pu- 
trid effects than obvious forms of 
crim2. In no field of ethics does it 
work more evil than in the field of 
sex. A most happy rebuke to such 
mean attitudes is administered in the 
story (more likely framed by the 
writer Luke than the writer John) of 
the ‘ Woman taken in Adultery” and 
thrust by Pharisees into the presence 
of Jesus. When the Master wrote 
significant hints on the,marble floor 
of the Temple— 

Their consciences convicting them, they 
went out one by one, beginning at the 
older men, even unto the last ; and Jesus 
was ‘eft alone, with the woman standing 


in the midst. But Jesus, lifting himself 
up and seeing no one but the woman, said 
to her : Woman, where are those thy ac- 
cusers ? Did no one condemn thee? And 
she said: No one, Lord. And Jesus 
said to her : Neither do I condemn thee ; 
go thy way and sin no more. 


This is one of*the most singularly 
avoided texts in the pulpit world. 


The outstanding example of prohi- 
bition in its modern, and therefore its 
most suspicious guise, is the endeav- 
our to suppress alcohol drinking by 
the force of government and police. 
As myself an abstainer from such 
drink during a half-century and more 
(though I am not a Muslim!) I 
speak impartially when I condemn 
this method of so-called “ reform ”. It 
is to me amazing that the British 
people, who so loudly shout against 
“dictatorship” showd submit to 
petty rules that regulate shop hours 
for the sake of alcohol. I favour the 
plan of publicly controlled restau- 
rants, open to women and children, 
where—in a family atmosphere such 
as one meets in well managed hotels 
—food and alcohol drinks are jointly 
on sale, As to the United States, all 
the world has sarcastically watched 
the collapse of what an American 
moralist termed the ‘‘ Noble Experi- 
ment” of strict veto. An expert jour- 
nalist, Mr. Sidney B. Whipple, has 
vividly described this zealous Puritan 
exhibition, the ghastly disorders it 
provoked, and the grim birth of 
800,000 illicit sellers, or “ boot- 
leggers” in the years 1920 to 1933. 
He thus reviews the “ Noble Experi- 
ment ”— 

It had cost the nation directly 


$ 500,000,000 in futile efforts at enforce- 
ment. It had cost the Government 
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$ 5,000,000,00C in revenues, It had cost- Covenant’s proposals of force than on 


the lives of thcisands and permanent im- 
pairment to tre health of countless other 
thousands, I: had contributed to the 
spread of creme and the lowering of 
moral, social. and political standards. 
And it had ectectively halted the spread 
of temperan@ throug education and 
moral suasioc The net result of the thir- 
teen troubled. years has been to increase 
cather than Gminish the major problem 
of reducing alcoholic excesses and pro- 
ducing a tru“y sober nation. 


This Unted States experiment is 
a blazing and instructive demonstra- 
tion of the decline of the prohibition 
method. 

Not closed like the American ex- 
periment, the strenuous search of the 
League of Nations for a practical 
machinery of world peace is a re- 
markable Sgn of the modern vacilla- 
tion between the old negativism and 
the new susision. The League’s Cove- 
nant propcses plans of compulsion for 
applicatior. to aggressive nations. Yet 
the excellent Foreword to this Cove- 
nant emphasizes, not the police factor, 
but the factor of the universal con- 
science. it runs :— 


The Hegh Contracting Parties,—In 
order to pomote international co-opera- 
ticn and o achieve international peace 
and securty, by the acceptance of obli- 
gations nc to resort to war, by the pre- 
scription cf open, just, and honourable re- 
lations beween nations, by the firm es- 
tablishmeat of the understandings of 
international law as the actual rule of 
conduct among Governments, and by the 
maintenance of justice and a scrupulous 
Tespect fer all treaty obligations in the 
dealings >f organized peoples with one 
another,—agree to this Covenant. 

As a Seen supporter of the League 
ideal ever since its birth, I regret that, 
in a tenper of ethical impatience, 
many Facifists put more stress on the 


the designs of conciliation and adjust- 
ment. As in general problems of 
ethics, so also on the wide interna- 
tional and inter-racial stage, the truly 
valid and enduring results can only be 
secured by an- all-inclusive assent. 
Hence I rejoice to note the pleading 
of the Chile delegate (M. Agustin 
. Edwards) at the 1937 Assembly for 
an energetic inquiry among non-mem- 
bers of the League as to views on nec- 
essary changes in the Covenant. The 
admirable object of the inquiry is to 
draw the whole civilized humanity in- 
to the fraternal circle, so that the 
most tangled and difficult problems of 
Asia, Europe, Africa,' America and 
Australia can be in all cases discussed 
on the plane of conciliatj ah as 
scant a reference as fu Gk any 
ultimate “sanctions”. A supreme 
International Police might be adopt- 
ed (as Auguste Comte long ago sug- 
gested, and Lord Davies urges to- 
day) by this universal Society, but 
its need of activity would be im- 
mensely lessened. 

Slowly and painfully we approach 
the displacement of negativism and 
prohibition by the dynamic of educa- 
tion and suasion. That is to say, we 
approach the era of freedom ; and the 
essential morality, in all spheres of 
motive and conduct can never be 
realized except in the sunshine and 
hygiene of freedom. Tentatively and 
nobly the early Christian pioneers 
outlined this release from the system 
of “No”. he Pauline doctrine 
breathes the ethical freedom and 
points to the comradely dance :— 

Before faith came, we were kept in 


ward under law, penned together in view 
of the faith which was afterwards to be 
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revealed. So that the law has led us as 
children unto Christ. ...Now that faith 
has ccme, we are no longer led zs chil- 
dren... .The entire law is fulfilled in one 
precept, namely in this: Thou shalt 
lo ze thy neighbour as thyself... “Whether 
ye eat or drink, or whatever ye do, do 
al to the glory of God. ...One body in 
Christ we are severally members one of 
another... Love never faileth. 


Buddhism marked the same golden , 


track cf ethics. The Npble Path led 
through a long disciplife of self- 
imposed restrictions toward the 
sacred iiberty. Professor J. B. Fratt, 
in his very valuable work on The 
Pilzrimage of Buddhism marks the 
Path as a climax :— 

Faith must become knowledge ; one 
must see for oneself, and one’s own ex- 
paiana agoi ti insight must take the 
place of trust ® the authority of another. 
. . Tae deliverance of the individual from 
evil, the achievement of spiritual freedom, 
this is the Buddha’s single aim. . The cul- 
tivation cf inner good will is twice blest ; 
it blesses him who gives as well as him 
who takes. The “liberation of the will 
taro-gh love” is one of the most help- 
ful means of attaining spiritual freedom. 


Undoubtedly, as civilization to-day 
faces the challenges of a thousand 
probems of morality, the “No” 
agency and the prohibition are nec- 
essary aics ; but they are only right- 
ly apolied when applied with eyes on 
the evolving freedom (or, in the pure 
sense. “anarchy ”) of the humanity 
of the future. Popular morali8ts are 
bet pupils in a world kindergarten, 
and they must fail in their well-meant 
efforts to improve life and manners 
unless they perceive the ultimate oo- 
jective of charity (good will) worid 
wide. 
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I would venture to add two reflec- 
tions, one on the economic side, the 
other on the spiritual. 

Since, to me, it is a cardinal con- 
viction that man’s social and purga- 
torial evolution has proved his innate 
impulse toward co-operation and 
fraternal mutuality, the control pur- 
pose of all schemes for the abolition 
of poverty,—the material salvation— 
ought to be the liberation of all the 
daughters and sons of humanity from 
the insanitary physical hindrances to 
this glorious impulse. 

But, while we laboriously climb the 
hill of the Age of Plenty when wealth 
(as Robert Owen said) would be “ as 
common as water’, we must invoke 
the indispensable help of the genius 
of education. That genius will draw 
youth, more and more deliberately, 
from the level of the‘rule of prohibi- 
tion to the tremendously higher level 
of brotherly courtesy and willingness. 
In that spirit (if I may intrude a per- 
sonal note), during my far-spread 
educational tours in Britain, India 
and the United States, I have inces- 
santly tried to accent what I call the 
Positive element of ethical training ; 
that is, the presentation of examples 
of kindness, generosity, co-operation, 
justice, etc., actually embodied in his- 
tory and biography (not excluding 
sacred legend), rather than the exhi- 
bition of evil and its failure, or the 
repetition of maxims, prohibitory 
or other. To young souls, the vision of 
noble deeds is a signal for the leap 
of the will, the mind and the heart 
to the call of the music of service and 
of the creation of beauty. 


FREDERIC J. GOULD 


THE FOURTH DIMENSION 


AN APPROACH 


TO MYSTICISM 


[John A. Osoinach is a lawyer by profession but a philosopher by hobby. 
Attention of the readers of this interesting essay may be drawn to the extract from 
H. P. Blavatsky at the end of the article—EDs, ] . 


The fourtn dimension may mean 
different things to different kinds of 
people. Fo- example, it seems to 
mean one “hing to the mathemati- 
cians, and quite a different thing to 
the philosonhers ; that is, to such of 
the philosophers as have given it any 
serious consideration. 

It is a curious doctrine. Upon first 
impression. one would say that it 
belongs in the realm of science—in 
the realm of mathematics and 
physics. But, upon further investi- 
gation, it is easy to perceive that it 
has a very defiñite relation to philos- 
ophy, an important bearing upon 
metaphysics. It was developed by 
the mathematicians. Gauss, Lobach- 
evsky and Bolyai were pioneers in 
the field Riemann did much to 
develop the theory. It has been amply 
demonstrated that time as the fourth 
codrdinate is useful in working out 
problems. I have talked with a 
number of mathematicians about the 
subject, and have tried to get them 
to outlire their views about higher 
dimensicnality, aside from its 
mathematical usefulness, but with 
little success. Their minds seem to 
be focused upon its scientific side. 

If we are to get any clue to its 
deeper meaning, its bearing upon the 
hidden knowledge and the invisible 
reality which many probing minds 
believe surround us and influence our 
lives, we must turn to the philos- 
ophers and the metaphysicians. Even 


though the majority of them seem 
to be still unmindful of its signifi- 
, cance, a handful of pioneers in these 
fields have not been slow to seize 
upon its value as a means of scientific 
approach to what has heretofore been 
regarded as pure mysticism—some- 
thing calling either for an act of faith 
or powers inaccessible to the ordinary 
mind. In passing, it should be re- 
marked that it is not quite fair to 
exclude’ the men of science entirely 
from the little group who gge delving 
into the meaning and €ignificance of 
the theory of the multi-dimension- 
ality of the universe. There are a 
few who have given us glimpses of 
what it connotes, with rare and 
beautiful clarity. Eddington, for 
example, must be mentioned. His 
book, The Nature of the Physical 
Universe, contains many pages of 
lofty philosophical thought growing 
out of the necessary implications of 
these modern scientific revelations. 
Ouspensky is the true pioneer of 
this subject in the fields of philoso- 
phy and metaphysics, and is at once 
its most profound and plausible ex- 
ponent. When his Tertium Organum 
made its appearance, discriminating 
minds rubbed their mental eyes at the 
Aladdin tough of this searcher into 
consciousness. He has created for us 
comprehensible ideas of a new and 
unknown world. In his later book, 
A New Model of the Universe, he 
has rounded out the ideas, elaborated 
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them with a wealth of detail, a profu- 
sion of analysis and illustration and 
explanation, so that we are still 
better able to chart our course among 
tacir amazing mysteries ands magni- 
tudes. 

All of us at one time or another 
have asked ourselves, What are these 
mutations of time and space—for 
scmething is happening around us, | 
that much is clear, *“ Illusion,” 
arswers Hinton, an English writer 
on the subject, quoting Parmenides. 
“Movements in higher space, of 
which we see only a small part and 
which we are, therefore, incepable 


of interpreting correctly”, replies 
Ouspensky in effect. Probably both 


are right. Being unable to*se2 the 
whole. — the parts as some- 
thing other Mean they really are and 
they are illusive to us. 

Ouspensky illustrates by analogies 
why we cannot become conscious of 
the whole of phenomena in higher 
space while limited to a conscious- 
ness functioning in three dimen- 
sions. He undertakes to show ow 
our three-dimensional world must 
appear to a creature dwelling in the 
consciousness of only two dimensions. 
We are at the same disadvantage, 
he irfers, in seeking to understand 
phenomena taking place in higher 
dimensions. He suggests that we con- 
sider a sheet of paper lying on a tab‘e. 
All of its points are separated 
one from another. It is impossible 
for any two of them to overlap. But 
suppose the year were ritten in ink 
in one corner of the paper, and it 
should be lifted and folded so that 
the figures imprinted themselves cn 
the other corner. If the paper were 
then returned to its flat position on 


the table, it would be impossible for 
one to imagine how the figures could 
have transferred themselves from one 
corner to another so long as he thinks 
of the sheet as in two-dimensional 
space only. However, the moment 
he considers the sheet as in three- 
dimensional space this possibility 
will become real and obvious. 

Such is the gulf between the plane 
surface of the table upon which the 
paper lies, and the surface of the 
table plus the height of the space 
above it; and such jis the in- 
comprehensibility of the phenomena 
occurring in a three-dimensional 
world to one whose perception is 
limited to length and breadth—a 
plane world. 

Again, he suggests that we try to 
imagine a plane being, i.e. a being 
who perceives and thinks only in two 
dimensions, and to suppose that we 
place the tips of our five fingers upon 
his plane world. Remember, this 
being can only conceive of surfaces. 
To that two-dimensional being, our 
finger tips will appear as five 
separate and distinct phenomena— 
not the five related parts which help 
to make up a hand. Moreover, he 
will be conscious only of the outlines 
of our finger tips as they rest upon 
the plane. He will know nothing of 
their content, nothing of the fingers 
that lie above them, nothing of the 
hand or arm or body of which they 
are part and parcel, nothing of the 
mind that animates what would be, 
to him, a supernatural being if he 
could conceive of it at all. It is, of 
course, easy to carry the analogy 
forward for ourselves, and imagine 
that many of the puzzling phenom- 
ena we see are likewise only small 
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parts of the -elated whole of objects 
or events in a space of higher 
dimensions which surrounds and 
envelops us, but whose wholeness we 
do not percefve because we think and 
live in terms of three dimensions 
only. . 

Exactness is the quality with 
which the mathematicians have 
invested the fourth coördinate. They 
made of it something which really 
works. It remained for the philoso- 
phers and the metaphysicians to 
bring out tae quality of penetration 
which is also inherent in the theory of 
a fourth dimension. It was Edding- 
ton, I believe, who remarked in one of 
his books "hat man has devised his 
own system of mathematics to reflect 
his own interpretation of the world. 
As I recal it, his point was that 
mathematics Should be an exact 
science because it is deliberately creat- 
ed to express its creator’? own con- 
ception of reality. Whether or not I 
am correc: in attributing the state- 
ment to Eddington, the idea traces its 
lineage te Kant’s conclusion that 
while an external world undoubtedly 
exists, man cannot know its ultimate 
reality—rhat Kant calls the thing- 
in-ttself—but only knows it as it is 
coloured and interpreted by his own 
senses ; end, of course, his equally 
famous  ostulate that space and 
time are only means of perception 
and classification of external things 
and events—means which exist with- 
in the individual himself and not in 
the external world. That is to say, 
there are no such things as space and 
time, and yet there must be realities 
in some way corresponding to our 
conceptions of them. At any rate, 
they are measuring sticks which exist 


within ourselves and which we use in 
our efforts to apprehend the realities 
of a multi-dimensional world through 
the medium of our thtee-dimensional 
minds. e But this quality of penetra- 
tion which is inherent in higher 
dimensionality ‘means that higher 
space must ‘penetrate our space at 
every. point. Lacking both perception 


, and consciousness of higher space, we 


try to reath.,a conclusion from one 
premise. That is, perhaps, what 
makes life so puzzling to us, and it 
may be that when we learn to think 
in terms of higher dimensions we 
shall find ourselves able at least to 
peer through the windows of com- 
prehension. 

There is, perhaps, one serious 
weakness in this striving aftersmore 
knowledge of the wort Without us, 
even through the philosophical im- 
plications of the theory of a fourth 
dimension. We are probably much 
too objective already. We are toc 
much inclined to look for reality 
in the external universe, overlooking 
that linkage with divine reality whic 
lies within us. But, if through this 
approach or any other, we come to 
a realization that our precious 
environment of materiality is onl7 
an illusion, no more than a fleetinz 
shadow-picture, and that there is,— 
in fact, a world of hidden reality 
lying all about us to which the key 
is locked within our own minds ard 
hearts, we shall have made some pro- 
gress. 

What of life in that realm f 
higher dimensionality? For there 
must be life in that environment, as 
in this, and we must reach the ques- 
tion sooner or later. Some of ou 
most acute thinkers have possesed 
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a great awareness of the oppressive 
mystery of life even in three- 
dimensional space. For example, 
Carlyle exclainis, in Sartor Resartus,: 


Could anything be more miraculms than 
an actual, authentic Ghost ?—The English 
Johnson longed, all his life, to ce2 one; 
but could not, though “he, went to Cock 
Lane and thence to the church vau‘ts, and 
tapped on coffins. Foolish doctor! Did be 
never, with his mind’s eye as wel. as the 
bedy’s, look round him into that rll tide, 
of Human Life he so loved? *Did he never 
so much as I into him%elf?—The good 
doctor was a Ghost, as actual and axhentic 
ag heart could wish; well-nigh a nxJlion of 
Gkosts were travelling the streets by Lis side. 

Qace more I say: Sweep away the 
illusion of Time; compress the three-score 
yeers into three minutes ; what else was he, 
what else are we? Are we not Spiris, that 
are shaped into a body, into an Appearance ; 
and that fade away again into Aix an 
Invisibility ?—This is no Metaphor, it is a 
simmp’e scientific fact. We starr out of 
Nothingness, take figure and are Appantions. 
Roure US af around the veriest spece, is 
Etecrity ; ando Etemity minutes ace as 
Years and Æons. 


If human life as it appears to us 
within the narrow limits of our three 
dimensions can inspire such awe, 
whet might be said of life upon the 
higher planes? If it were known, 
who could describe it even with the 
inspired pen of a Carlyle ? The only 
eppreach to it is through sure 
mysticism, but there are no worcs to 
express its ideas or describe its phe- 
nomena. Words growing out of 
materiality cannot describe spiritual 
realities. That must explain why the 
true mystics and seers and prophets 
are compelled to try to teach us 
through parables and symbols. 

The Western world is not much 
given to mysticism. That is why the 
theory of the multi-dimensionaliczy 
of the universe appears to offer such 
an excellent approach for it. It ap- 
proximates the methods and logic of 
orthodox science {which is no longer 


so orthodox) and enables us to get a 
somewhat more tangible grasp upon 
ideas and concepts which once seem- 
ed hopelessly elusive. It is progress 
that, through the new revelations of 
science, we realize that there is such 
a thing as multidimensionality, even 
though it be no more than an ad- 
mission that radio-activity is move- 
ment in higher dimensions, that 
sound waves can penetrate brick 
walls through some alchemy whose 
processes we have not yet fathomed, 
and that Einstein’s infinite manifolds 
of space have something of reality 
within them. It is well that our 
scientists have directed their efforts 
first to such phenomena of higher 
dimensions. It is interesting to note 
that scientific attention is even begin- 
ning to be focused upon telepathy, 
surely a phenomenon ôf higher dimen- 
sionality ; and it is not too much to 
expect that before long we may see 
an awakened interest, extending 
beyond the psychic researchers, in 
investigating authentic instances of 
clairvoyance, undoubtedly a faculty 
which flows counter to the illusive 
stream of time. 

Eastern mystics have long since 
possessed knowledge of a discipline 
and a method which seem to lead to 
direct perception of the world of 
higher space—a form of perception 
that transcends anything that has 
been accomplished in the Western 
world, but their method is almost in- 
comprehensible to the Western mind 
and their results are hardly suscep- 
tible of that kind of proof which satis- 
fies what we are pleased to regard as 
the scientific mind. Nevertheless, it 
appears that the two forms of thought 
are really converging upon the same 
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objective from different angles, and the author of Job exclaimed in mystic 
that there may eventually be a pro- rapture. But there are things exist- 
cess of weldng in which each will ing all around us more wonderful 
contribute mach of great value to the than the height of the stars. We are 
other in un olding to the mind of enveloped in them, though we ap- 
man many >f the wonders of this prehend even their existence only 
strange uni-erse of which he is dimly and undérstand them hard- 


himself a past. ly at all. To understand them better 
_ “Behold tae height of the stars!” is one of lifes great challenges. 
° e JOHN A. OSOINACH 


The processes of natural development which we are now considering will at 
once elucidate and discredit the fashion of speculating on the attributes of the two, 
three, and fory or more “dimensional Space ;” but in passing, it is worth while to 
point out the -eal significance of the sound but incomplete intuition that has prompt- 
ed—among Soiritualists and Theosophists, and several great men of Science, for 
the matter of that—the use of the modern expression, “the fourth dimensign of 
Space.” To begin with, of course, the superficial absurdity of assuméng“that Space 
itself is meastrable in any direction is of little consequence. The familiar phrase 
can only be an abbreviation of the fuller form—the “ Fourth dimension of MATTER 
in Space.” Fait it is an unhappy phrase even thus expanded, because while it is 
perfectly true ihat the progress of evolution may be destined to introduce us to new 
characteristics of matter, those with which we are already familiar are really more 
numerous than the three dimensions. The faculties, or what is perhaps the best 
available ternt the characteristics of matter, must clearly bear a direct relation always 
to the senses of man. Marter has extension, colour, motion (molecular motion), 
taste, and sm ll, corresponding to the existing senses of man, and by the time that 
it fully develaos the next characteristic—let us call it for the moment PERMEABILITY 
—this will comespond to the next sense of man—let us call it “ NORMAL CLAIRVOY- 
ANCE ;” thus, when some bold thinkers have been thirsting for a fourth dimension 
to explain the passage of matter through matter, and the production of knots upon 
an endless co-d, what they were really in want of, was a sixth characteristic of 
matter. The -hree dimensions belong really but to one attribute or characteristic of 
matter—exter_ion ; and popular common sense justly rebels against the idea that 
under any cordition of things there can be more than three of such dimensions as 
length, breadta, and thickness. These terms, and the term “ dimension” itself, all 
belong to one plane of thought, to one stage of evolution, to one characteristic of 
matter. So Icng as there are foot-rules within the resources of Kosmos, to apply 
to matter, so long will they be able to measure it three ways and no more; and 
from the time the idea of measurement first occupied a place in the human under- 
standing, it hes been possible to apply measurement in three directions and no more. 
But these condderations do not militate in any way against the certainty that in the 
progress of tirse—as the faculties of humanity are multiplied—so will the character- 
istics of matter be multiplied also. Meanwhile, the expression is far more incor- 
rect than ever the familiar one of the “Sun rising or setting.” 


—The Secret Doctrine I, pp. 251-252 
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[Eric is the pseudanym of a man who was released from Chelms- 
ford Prison on the 8th October, 1937. e He writes to us :— 


Devoted the 3 years’ sentenc to study as a means of making something of the future. 
Sabjec-s particularly interested in—economics, sociology, literature and writing. Acquired 
tastes for these (except the writing) during imprisonment. ' 

Received no practical assistance from the Prison Authoritie§, leaving prison with no 
trade, job or money. Recetved 1/- at the gate upon discharge with instructions to call 
upon Church Army for 25/- the usal grant. Having to purchase everything necessary (all 
my clathes other than what I was Wearing at, the time of my arrest, having disappeared) 
and to pay for room, food, fares, xrit:ng materials, stamps, etc. while hunting for a job, 
this 25/- soon was exhausted. e j 

In desperation appealed, to the Times and the Evening Standard to insert an appeal 
in their Personal Columns free of charge. They both very decently inserted the appeal. 
Mark Benney’s name was given as -eference. He has helped me considerably by giving me 


introductions to various literary organs including THE ARYAN PATH. I met him while 
in Chelmsford. 


The Daily Sketch saw my eo wrote up my siory in the issue following the 
day my advertisement appeared. the same medium the Sunday Graphic have 
parchazed an article of mine. I have written to the Home Secretary giving views 
o2 some very necessary prison reforms as I am convinced that the New Prison Reforms 
cceate more abuses and less real chance for the prisoner to devote his sentence to re- 


shaping his future.—Ebs, ] 


I commenced my sentence of penal 
servitude wits no faith and with the 
vain boast of being a “cynic”. But 
the Jong solitudes shattered my 
vanity and I found that what I had 
thought was living was but a n2gation 
ož life 

I found myself alone with = mind, 
and my life exposed in my hards. I 
vowed that the term of sociezy’s re- 
venge would refit me for serv-ce and 
the dcing of good to my fellows. 

To that end I studied. 

All the great works on economics, 
sociology and the history of Man 
passed through my cell. I dug deeply 
and broadly into the wonderful liter- 
ature of the world. I sat at tie feet 
of the great and won inspiration from 
the far-seeing human teackers of 
religicns. = 

The wisdom of Jesus, the humanity 
of Buddha, and the ethics cf Con- 
fucius warmed my soul with a mantle 
of hope. Eagerly I strode frora Plato 
to Shakespeare, Swift to Lamb, and 


from Carlyle to Tolstoi. And to me 
every one conveyed the same mes- 
sage—a message of hbpe and a faith 
in the future of mankind. 

Poverty, I discovered, not money, is 
the root of all evil. And that root is 
poisoning the whole stream of hu- 
manity through the ignorance and 
lethargy of my own fellow-men. Pos- 
sessiveness, love of property, the in- 
dividual profit-inspired ownership of 
the means of production is piling up 
wealth for abuse and making men 
slaves, to humanity’s shame. 

The everlasting struggle for exist- 
ence gives men no time to learn that 
knowledge that would give them the 
freedom of the earth. The uncer- 
tainty of the present and a fear of the 
future gives them no time to know 
their fellow-humans and so selfish- 
ness, hatred and envy take the bright 
star of hope out of the sky and turn 
day into night. Learning only flag- 
coloured history, never knowing the 
splendid story of their world, they 
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foster racial antagonisms and aggres- 
sively suspect every foreign tongue. 
Then, blindly accepting the war-tradi- 
tion as a means of escape from their 
empty existences, they go to kill and 
to die in defence of other men’s 
property. ° 

Such is the tragedy of present-day 
existence. In this competitive world, 
the uncertaixty of filling individual 
stomachs is < barrier between every 
faith and hope. I know now that a 
faith and the survival of a hope are 
the two vital recessities before the gift 
of life can tæ appreciated in all its 
beauty and splendour. 

In a wald economically free, 
children woud be born into a society 
eagerly prepared to teach them the 
wonderful possibilities of that life 
they were so fortunately commencing. 
All the beawy, the nobleness and the 
majesty of 1ife would then be the 
pivot of universal teaching” Human 
unity, worlc brotherhood, and the 
ever-hopeful promise of the future 
would be their lifelong inspiration, 
for a world reared upon such ideals 
would have no time for quarrelling 
and the des'roying of valuable lives. 

My own struggle for faith has 
taught me this truth: thoroughly 
imbue men with the wonder—the 
everlasting vonder !—of life, free of 
misleading distortion; make them 
conscious o: the supreme marvel of 
every single aspect of life, and they 
will no lorger unthinkingly pursue 
it only to ccrrupt and destroy. 

It is such a faith that I discovered 
inacell. The future which previous- 
ly had presented a face of hopeless 
indifference seems now alive with 
infinite possibilities. I know now that 


the seeming futility of life is but a 


covering hiding a faith that is as 
deep as the sea and as wide as the 
horizon. The harsh indifference of 
individuals, I now realize, is but the 
mask of hope waiting for the call to 
a better existenc. I have discovered 
why Plutarch said: “ The soul has 
a prineiple of kindness in itself, and 
js born to love, as well as to perceive, 
think, or remember.” 

I know now that it was not love of 
self and individual gain that made 
every hero and saint. Such goodness 
that is written in the pages of history 
was not the result of greed and 
thoughtlessness. It certainly was not 
thoughtlessness that sent Buddha out 
upon tife lonely path away from 
riches, wife and son. It.wasenot 
greed that kept the Three Hundred in 
the Pass of Thermopyle, or that 
prompted the Maid of Orleans to lift 
her sword—and to end on a martyr's 
stake. And it certainly was not 
selfishness, during the Indian Famine, 
that brought tottering children, starv- 
ing and weak, to the relief stations 
with even tinier and weaker ones in 
their arms. 

Call it what you will—religion, love 
of country, love of life—there is an 
undeniable impulse in the soul of 
humanity to do good. It is that 
which is the very wellspring of life, 
that creates pity where there is suffer- 
ing, and sympathy where there is 
need of a helping hand. 

The world is full of it—go where 
you will. It struggles gallantly for 
expression in a maladjusted world, 
and when through faith a new order 
has evolved it will be there giving 
strength to the task of reconstruction, 

ERIC MARSHALL 


EMANUEL SWEDENBORG 


[George Godwin writes a topical article for this month to which a reference 


3 made in our opening editorig]l—Eps.] 


“The Northern seer, Swedenborg, acvises people to search for the LOST 
‘WORD among the hierophants of Tartary, Chira, and Thibet ¢for it is there and only 
there now, although we find it -rscribed on ‘tne: monuments of the oldest Egyptian 


cynasties.”—H. P. BLAVATSKY. , 


Throughout history, at Save 
videly spaced, there have appeared 
men so remarkable that posterity has 
never ceased to debate their p2rform- 
aace or their worth. They remain, 
as it were, perpetual enigmas to 
whom attaches all the fascination of 
tke incomprehensible and marvellous. 

In this category of exceptional be- 
irgs one would place such dutstand- 
ingefigures as Savonarola, St Paul, 
Leonardo da Vinci, St. Francis of 
Assisi, St. Teresa, Thomas à Kempis, 
Paracelsus, Bruno, Campanella, 
George Fox, and the subject oi this 
peper. For these men, so wide-y sep- 
arated by their periods and several 
dissimilar cultures, possess certain 
urusual characteristics in common. 
Thus all reveal a deep conviction 
of a personal mission and each 
a unique vision of life and belief 
in a Guiding Force behind the 
phenomenal universe. 

I have ventured to place Lecr.ardo 
da Vinci among this company of the 
mystics because, on the evidence of 
his diary and other writings, his 
was essentially a mystical approach 
to life The one dominant note 
in the great Florentines work is awe 
at the majesty of creation and hu- 
miity in the presence of the Prime 
Mover. But while the majority of 
these other great figures beieved 
themselves to be the instruments 


of a divine revelation, Ladhande 
had no such spiritual experience. 

Swedenborg was born in Stockholm 
on the 29th of January, 1688. 
Hs father was a bishop. He was 
a man who believed in a personal 
guardian angel, in the visitation 
of spirits and in the very real 
presence of the world invisible. 
He was, at the same time, a man who 
had little toleration for the 
weaknesses of mankind and was filled 
with the reformer’s zeal and a good 
deal of the kind of intolerance that 
characterizes that type. 

The boy Emanuel was educated at 
Upsala and thereafter sent on travels 
tha: took him to England, Germany 
anc Holland. Noteworthy is the cir- 
cumastance that one of his major ob- 
jectives in coming to England was to 
visi Newton. In short, from his uni- 
versity days onwards, Swedenborg 
was preoccupied with the natural 
sciences, excelling in them with the 
easy virtuosity of the genius. He it 
was who first published in Swedish a 
treatise on differential and integral 
calcalus and works dealing with such 
sub‘ects as a solution for the finding 
of longitude at sea, a decimal coinage 
syst2m, and a survey of the tides of 
the seas. For ten years, as Assessor 
of Mines, he studied that subject, be- 
cam2 a master of it and introduced 
into Sweden the craft of rolling iron. 
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All these ag parently irrelevant facts 
are essential tor any study of Sweden- 
borg, for they are the prelude to a 
tremendous change which came upon 
him in his middle years. It was at 
this time tha: this amazing Swede de- 
cided to tracx down the soul, a quest 
which took him by way of anatomy 
to that realm of mysticism which to- 
day is his chief claim upon our in- 
terest and aftention. 

Now the remarkable thing about 
Swedenborg is this : whatever he did 
he did supremely well and no subject 
he ever ben’ his mind to escaped his 
penetrating powers and phenomenal 
intuitional fair. 

From natural science via philo- 
sophic specalation, Swedenborg came 
to the greet period of his life, the 
period of mysticism and the enuncia- 
tion of his n2w revelation. This change 
came to hina, as he has recorded in his 
diary, by way of strangé dreams, 
visions and voices; and presently 
the practical man of affairs and 
philosopher was saying things, 
making c.aims, that caused his 
friends to raise their eyebrows. 

What these claims were must be 
very briefly set down. Swedenborg 
believed that he had received a visita- 
tion from Jesus Christ and that he 
had receiv2d from that source a com- 
mission tc give the world a new in- 
terpretaticn of the Scriptures. For 
the remairder of his life, which lasted 
into his eizhty-fifth year, Swedenborg 
did nothirg but devote himself to his 
self-styled mission. He travelled 
extensivel 7, spending much time in 
England. He wrote prodigiously and 
he published, often at his own ex- 
pense, those astonishing treatises 
wherein ke gave his new version of 


the world of the spirits. 

Is it possible to believe that Swe- 
denborg was divinely inspired? If 
the answer be Yes, then we must take 
the view that a new revelation and a 
divinely-inspired restatement of the 
Scriptures being ordained, this terrific 
event in the spiritual history of man- 
kind was left to the obscure Latin 
Writings of a strange Swedish philo- 
sopher and was permitted to languish 
with but a handful of believers for 
more than two centuries. Did 
Swedenborg really possess the free- 
dom of the world of spirits ? Did he 
enter that realm, as he claimed, as 
easily as he entered his native Stock- 
holm ? 

Swedénborg did not set forth any 
mystical account of this geo 
place as did, for example, Savonarola 
in his account of the visit made by 
him to the throne of the Queen of 
Heaven. No. Swedenborg was cir- 
cumstantial. He described the 
heavenly scene, its denizens, explain- 
ed even the celestial social hierarchy, 
with its many categories and com- 
panies of angels. More, he even 
brought back to the expectant living, 
messages from their beloved dead. 

It is easy enough to dismiss all 
this as the abnormal working of a 
mind overturned by some functional 
disturbance. But there remain other 
circumstances to raise great questions: 
Swedenborg laid claim to clairvoyant 
powers and to the faculty to foresee 
future events, Here, at least, it is 
possible to check his claims. Anc 
what do we find? We find a sur- 
prising corpus of good evidence. One 
example may be given, for it illus- 
trates both faculties. One day John 
Wesley received a letter from Sweden- 
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borg saying that the writer had re- 
ceived word from the spirits that 
Wesley would like to meet him. 
Wesley replied that this was, indeed, 
the case, and suggested a date some 
months ahead. Swedenborg replied 
that since his death would take place 
on 29th March, 1772, a date prior to 
that suggested by Wesley for their 
meeting, he would not be able to keep, 
the rendezvous. This-instance, well 
attested, indicates (a) that Sweden- 
borg could read the minds of other 
men or, alternatively, that he received 
information from the spirit world and 
(b) that he could foresee and predict 
coming events. 

In fact, since Kant accepted the 
ev.dence, we may regard it a$ proven 


“that Swedenborg was a seer. Was he 


anything more? 

In his writings, which he claimed 
as inspired by divine inspiration, the 
Swedish mystic revived and worked 
upon the ancient science of corres- 
pondences whose origin is lost in the 
mists of Egyptian history. z 

Was his the passive mediumship of 
the Wisdom Religion as expounded 
by H. P. Blavatsky, or the positive 
Adeptship of that doctrine ? 

Ferhaps I had better quote from 
Isis Unveiled, (Vol. I, p. 306) where 
the author deals with Swedenborg. 


Swedenborg, following the mystical 
doctrines of the Hermetic philosophers. 
devoted a number of volumes to the elu- 
zidation of the “internal sense ” of Gene- 
zis, Swedenborg was undoubtedly a “ na- 
cural-born magician ”, a aer ; he was not 
an adepi. Thus, however closely he may 
have followed the apparent method of in- 
terpretation used by the alchemists and 
myst writers, he partially failed; the 
more so, that the model chosen by him in 
this method was one who, albeit a great 


alchemist, was no more of an adept than 
the Swedish seer himself, in the fullest 
sense of the word. 


From the foregoing it is quite clear 
that Swedenborg’s claims to anything 
beyond seership are rejected by the 
author of Ists Unveiled. What, then, 
is left ? A mystic whose claims must 
be limited to the sphere of medium- 
ship, that word connoting the faculty 
of being used by another being, con- 
sciously or unconsciously. 

Now this brings us to an interest- 
ing point. We find that when Swe- 
denborg turned in mid-life from the 
affairs of the practical world and 
enunciated his new interpretation of 
Genesis—his new “revelation”, he 
was undergoing an experience very 
similar to that which befell St. Paul 
on the road to Damascus, which came 
to St. Francis at Spoleto and to 
George Fox as he tended his father’s 
sheep at Fenny Drayton. 

All these men underwent, at a 
given moment in their lives, a crisis ; 
all put a spiritual interpretation on 
the experience and acted upon it. 

There are two teachings that may 
be applied to such exceptional beings. 
The first is the modern view of psy- 
chological medicine which suggests 
conversion hysteria. Conversion hys- 
teria can be very briefly described as 
a transfer of a suppressed trauma 
from the realm of the emotions to the 
physical body. 

For example, taking the case of 
Swedenborg, it is arguable that he in- 
herited from his pietistic father a 


- horror of sex, strove to suppress that 


powerful instinct in himself and pres- 
ently revealed physical symptoms, 
i.e., the direct-voice communication he 
believed himself to have had with 
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Christ. Swedenborg had a need, 
according to ihis theory, to rid him- 
self of a sene of guilt, even as Paul 
had. But tre theory, though it fits 
the other cases mentioned at the front 
of this paper does not help us much 
when we go a little further and con- 
template tte undoubted powers 
possessed by these men. 

They may aave been hysterics : but 
they were scmething more. 

The Esoteic teaching regards such 
men as geniuses, perhaps as passive 
seers, but not as active adepts. It 
suggests the figure of the instrument 
and the player and it is one that ap- 
peals by its very vividness. Paganini 
can extract just so much from a 
trashy fiddle, but from a Stradivarius, 
divine musi:. A medium, it is sug- 
gested, may be mediocre or truly bril- 


+ 


liant and this qualitative factor will 
condition his seership. 

Whatever view one takes of Swe- 
denborg and the strange Company to 
which he belongs, it would be unrea- 
sonable ahd superficial to dismiss 
him as a man ‘without significance. 
He was a true genius. He was a true 
seer. But whether we should receive 


, the vast claims of his mysticism is a 


very dubious proposition. 

It is probable that in placing him 
as a medium and nothing more— 
dismissing his claims to be the instru- 
ment of a new ysevelation—H. P. 
Blavatsky has come somewhere near 
the truth. 

He remains, whatever one’s per- 
sonal conclusions, an amazing man 


and one of the most fascinating 


figures in all time. 
GEORGE GODWIN 


There is one general law of vision (physical and mental or spiritual) but 
there is a qualifying special law proving that all vision must be determined by the 
quality or gade of man’s spirit and soul, and also by the ability to translate divers 
qualities of waves of astral light into consciousness. There is but one general law 
of life, but mnumerable laws qualify and determine the myriads of forms perceived 
and of sourds heard. There are those who are willingly“and others who are un- 
willingly-—-bind. Mediun belong to the former, sensitives to the latter. Unless 
regularly in tiated and trained—concerning the spiritual insight of things and the 
supposed revelations made unto man in all ages from Socrates down to Swedenborg 
and Fern——no self-tutored seer or clairaudient ever saw or heard quite correctly. 


—MAHATMA M. 


NEW BOOKS AND OLD 
MESSAGES FROM THE BORDERLAND* 


“Eorizons of Immortality” con- 
sists in a systematic arrangement, 
with a running and%expansive com- 
mentéry, of a series of mességes re- 
ceived by Baron Palmstierre and 
Mme. 
they are convinced are” the spirits 
o? trortals who havé departed 
this life and are now eager 
te instruct mankind. Not all the 
spirits who have communicated 
with them have had mortal exist- 


ence: on rare occasions they 
have received messages from beings 
more august and pure who 


walica. nearer to the centre of the 


D:vine Light, and partake mor fully 
of its nature. These have, in conse- 
quence, not been condemned to the 
process of purification which, accord- 
ing to these revelations, mortal exist- 
ence essentially is. But such com- 
munications are rare; and the sub- 
stence of the book consists in instruc- 
tion given, in response to serious 
inquiry, by spirits who have experi- 
anced existence on earth, and ar2 now 
in the bower degrees of the hierarchy 
of Love and Light beyond, patiently 
and joyfully submitted to the process 
of gradual advance to fuller under- 
standinz, more perfect love, and com- 
pleter being. ` 

The technique by wħich these 
messages have been received is simple, 
and (as it happens) the only tech- 
nique of the kind of which I 
have personal experience. A number, 
of >eop’e, either seriously interested] 


Adela Fachiri from what, 


or at least not simply rigid with 
scepticism, sit round a polished table 
on which an ifiverted wine-glass is 
placed. At the circumference of the 
table are set little cards marked with 
the-letters of the alphabet. The parti- 
cipants place each a finger as lightly 
as possible on the base of the glass 
and seek to become passive and re- 
ceptive. The glass begins to move, 
at first slowly, then, as communica- 
tion is established and responsiveness 
in the participants increases, much 
more rapidly. Answers to questions 
are spelled out with a surprising 
speed. During the few evenings on 
which, now some fifteen years ago, 
I gave myself to this experiment, 
under conditions rather more arduous 
than those imposed by Baron Palm- 
stierna and his colleagues, I was 
amazed and disturbed by the rele- 
vance and apparent profundity of 
many of the answers I received. I say 
apparent profundity because the 
answers were of an oracular nature : 
of which J will give one example— 
one that has remained, for obvious 
reasons—deeply engraved on my 
memory. 

At the time I speak of, I was 
undergoing a bitter inward struggle. 
My wife was dying ; she did not know 
it, and I did. It was a question of a 
few weeks, or a few months: and I 
loved her dearly—more than dearly. 
For the love I had for her was the 
only thing I had. It was, in some 
sense which it is not easy for me now 
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to recapture, all my religion. Except 
for this, I had no faith; whatever 
meaning life nad for me was contain- 
ed in her, and in my love for her. 
Without her life was unimaginable— 
an unknown barrenness. I was in a 
condition of total de§pair. 

Something much deeper than cur- 
iosity was stirred in me by the experi- 
ments in which I had been participat- 
ing. Assum ng the air of one whose 
only motive was to impose a more 
rigorous cortrol on the experiments, 
I suggested that I should separate my- 
self from the group, so as to have no 
physical cortact with the table or the 
glass : further that I should ask a 
few questicns in complete silence, 
framing them in my thought alonc. 
My friends agreed. I then sat quite 
apart from the table and, to put my 
friends off the scent, asked one or two 
immaterial questions in this fashion, 
which were answered. Then I put the 
only question which truly concerned 
me. “ Wha: shall I do to be saved ?” 
I don’t thnk I put the question in 
that articumate form. As I remember 
it, I simply asked “What shall I 
do?” Then, rather slowly, but com- 
pletely wichout hesitation, a strange 
answer was spelled out before my 
eyes. I repeat: I was apart from 
the table, my fingers were not touch- 
ing the glass. And not one of those 
whose fingers were touching it could 
have known my question, unless by 
some process of direct thought-com- 
municaticn. 

The arswer was “ Christ’s Coat”. 
I was at tie same moment overwhelm- 
ed and bewildered. I felt I must ask 
no more Juestions : nor have I, from 
that day to this, sought instruction 
by that means again. But I pondered 


in my heart for a long while the mean- 
ing of my answer and the significance 
of the whole happening. The mean- 
ing of the answer, or part of its 
meaning, was quickly clear to me. 
Christ’s “coat without seam ”—the 
vesture which was not parted among 
the soldiers, but for which they cast 
lots—has a hallowed place in Chris- 
tian tradition. The interpretation 
seemed at the-time obvious to me: I 
must become whole. It told me, in- 
deed, nothing that I did not know, in 
some sense, already : but it unlocked 
the knowledge from its dumb cradle 
—and set it before my imagination 
with a vividness that was almost ter- 
rifying. 

So much for the spiritual signifi- 


cance of the communication. Int?” 


ing to explain the happening, I reach- 
ed no satisfying conclusion. One 
certain thing was that there had been 
communication of a kind quite be- 
yond the range of my normal experi- 
ence. But whether the communica- 
tion had been between myself and a 
higher power and thence from the 
power to my friends at the table ; or 
whether it had been a direct commu- 
nication between myself and some 
unknown. organ in my friends, I had 
no means of deciding. Perhaps I 
ought to have tried to communicate 
again, and to have asked questions of 
the kind which Baron Palmstierna 
asked. But I had an irresistible dis- 
inclination to do so; I felt that I 
had been vouchsafed a warning as 
well as wisdor 

Nor—though it may seem pre- 
sumptuous to say so—have Baron 
Palmstierna’s experiences, remark- 
able though they are, convinced me 
that I was wrong in leaving the mat- 
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ter where I did. I am incined to 
doub: whether his systematic inquir- 
iss have yielded him any knowledge 
whick he did ‘hot, in some sense, al- 
ready possess, and which Me might 
not have been better advised to pro- 
duce out of his own depths. For 
athorgh there is a singular, purity in 
the ccmmunications he has reteived, 
it cannot be said (at any rate by me), 
that they contain anything with the 
unique force of a spiritual revelation. 
By which I mean simply that the 
messages are not quite compukive— 
not on the sceptic merely, but upon 
one who like myself is naturally in- 
clined z0 sympathy. Those partions 
of the kook which move me deeply are 
simple restatements of the efhizal or 


“eepiritual knowledge that is part 2f the 


high and universal religious tradi- 
tion; and the whole is markedly 
tinged by the influences of Chr-stian 
Piatonism. That is, of course, no 
lim:taticn. Universal spiritual truths 
must manifest themselves in partic- 
ular forms, and it is a strength not 
a weakness, that at times Baron 
Palmstierna’s own language, ex- 
pounding the messages, is inspired 
witt. the grave and simple eloquence 
of Socrates. i 


Most people cheer the arrival of a 
new-born child and the parents claim it 
with joy zs their property ; but the event 
has another bearing as seen from the 
height of spirit life. Birth is accepted 
there as a sad descent from real life, and 
is commect2d with the pain of being en- 
caged in an armour of flesh. Possessive 
parenthood has no sensg either, for the 
child chose the parents, who beosme 
trustees and nõőthing else for a short 
period of existence in time on earth. We 
are tcld by those who expect to welcome 
the newcomer that departure from earth, 
the deliverance from. a purgatory and 


prison, ought to be feted as a happy 
event, but we stare at death with gloomy 
forebodings and grief, as if some un- 
known danger had stealthily swept its 
dark shadow about ourselves. 


In that I catch the authentic note 
of the Phaedoe: and the Platonic 
comparison grows on me the more I 
think of it. The messages themselves 
frequently remind me of the Plantonic 
myths ; they belong to the kind of the 
memorable report that Er, the Arme- 
nian, brought back from beyond the 
grave. All that they lack is the Pla- 
tonic felicity of expression. 

That is to say that—in almost com- 
plete distinction from most contem- 
porary messages which purport to be 
from the spirit world—they are never 
commonplace in substance. They 
create the impression of a sustained 
effort to communicate’ something real, 
but unutterable : a noble imaginative 
mythology’ which is as yet insuffi- 
ciently clothed with the sensuous gar- 
ments of poetry. To take a striking 
example, the inquirers insistently 
sought a solution to the problem of 
evil and pain. The Divine Light, 
said the messages, knew neither : of 
so much the spirits were certain ; but 
they hazard their own conjecture as 
to the origin of evil. It is truly imag- 
inative. A high spirit, one of the 
nearest to the Light, looked too long 
or too curiously into it, and a repul- 
sion was born of the very extremity 
of the attraction. Such a “ solution” 
is, of course, no solution to the mere 
intellect : nevertheless, it is not with- 
out its own depth of meaning. But 
perhaps most illuminating, because 
least expected, is the beginning of the 
final answer to the pertinacity of the 
inquirers in this matter. 
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You are al’ questioning continually 
about the orig-n of evil which seems to 
occupy your mind far more than the 
origin of good. Do you know why ? Be- 
cause good has no origin. It 1s the very 
God himself, and therefore you do not 
question, which also 1s the proof that all 
on earth, at any rateenearly all, kave 
some part of good in them. which is the 
spark of God, and what you know you 
have you do not question about. The 
problem of evil, on the other hand, zon- 
tinually crops up in your minds. And 
why? Becaus2 it is an alien condition. 


There car be no doubt, to my 
mind, of the profundity of wisdom in 
that simple phrasing. It contains 
real illumination. And so does the 
book as a whole. I wish that I had 
more space to discuss some more of 


Lectures cn the Bhagavad Gita By 
D. 5. SARMA. Foreword by Sir S Radha- 
krishnan. (M. Subba Rau Pantulu, Pres- 
ident, Hindu Samaj, Rajahmundry. 
Rs. 1/4) 

The student community, for whom 
these lectures are primarily intended, is 
under a deep obligation to Professor 
Sarma. Alkhough character-building is 
conceded to be the aim of modern edu- 
cation, the school or college curricula 
make inadequate provision for this al- 
leged aim. The student is sent out with 
a brain crammed with information— 
more often -inassimilated—on subjects all 
and sundry. He does not cultivate 
strength of character or gain the right 
conception Df life and its purpose which 
alone would enable him, in the words of 
H. P. Blavatsky, to “carry with forti- 
tude the burden of life”, which would 


its deliverances. 

Many of its readers will attach 
importance to it (as does Baron 
Palmstierna himself) as definite and 
indeed detailed evidence of the nature 
of existence beyond the grave. For 
myself, this is of relatively minor im- 
portance. The reason for my attitude 
is simple. Whether I take the mes- 
sages as mythology or fact, their 
significance” is to me, I think, the 
same. Their authenticity is intrinsic 
and spiritual, not collateral and 
factual. They are, to use the phrase 
of Keats, “verisimilitudes caught 
from the very penetralium of 
mystery ”. And I am deeply grateful 
for them. ; 


DDLETON MURR 
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strengthen the will and inculcate in one 
“the love of one’s neighbour and the 
ieeling of mutual interdependence and 
brotherhood ”. 

The study of a universal scripture like 
the Bhagavad Gita is of direct help in 
character-building ; and Professor Sarma 
shows the student the right approach to 
this Gospel of Life, namely, that of a 
seeker of Truth, anxious to use the teach- 
ings “as a spiritual guide in every de- 
tail of conduct”, and not that of a reli- 
gious sectarian. 

We heartily commend this book not 
only to the unÑersity student but also to 
all students of Life, that greater univer- 
sity from which all of us, as members of 
the human family and possessors of self- 
consciousness, should endeavour to grad- 
uate successfully. 

M. N. 


GENIUS AND 


(Genius is one of the puzzles of modem 
psychology. Several conflicting theories 
are advanced to explain the phenomenon. 
Often the dictum of Dryden is quoted, 
“Great wits are sure to madness near 
alied” and Dryden but echoed Seneca 
who said that “there is no great. genius 
without a tincture of madness ”, or Aris- 
cote who asserted that “ no excellent soul’ 
-s exempt from a mixturt of madress””’. 
Great eccentricity is assigned to men of 
genius, whose “inflammable constitu- 
lion’, it is said, must be allowed license 
not permitted by the standards of ordi- 
nary moral principles. Genius was once 
evea defined as “a prey to every passion 
but seldom delicacy of taste ”. 

It is with more than casual interest, 
therefore, that we came upon aedifferent 


gd a saner treatment of the subject by 


Gearge Duhamel in The Defence of 
Letiers, Biology of My Profession, And 
cur interest was enhanced when we found 
Lim coming near to the view of the Eso- 
təric Philosophy. To show this we will 
first quote a teaching of Madame Blavat- 
szy given so far back as 1889 :— 


Occultism teaches that the presence in man 
of various creative powers,—called genus in 
cheir collectivity—is due to no blind chance, 
zo no innate qualities through hereditary 
tend2ncies—though that which is known as 
acavism may often intensify these faculties— 
but to an accumulation of individual ante- 
cedent experiences of the Ego in its preced- 
ing life, and lives. For, though omniscient 
in ita essence and nature, it still requires 
expecience through its personalities of the 
things of earth, earthy on the objective plane, 
sr. order to apply the fruition of that abstract 
omniscience to them. And, adds our philos- 
onip e cultivation of certain aptitudes 

oughout a long series of past incarna-ions 
cust finally culminate in some one life, in a 
blooming forth ‘as genius, in one or another 
direction. 

In many respects this is a remarkable 
treatise of special value 6 authors, parti- 
cclarly to those-who aspire to enter the 
fraternity of genius. In the second part 
21 his book, “The Science of Our 
Dutizs ”, Duhamel devotes a chapter— 





CHARACTER* 


“The Spoilt Child ”—to the irresponsible 
writer. He describes not only the falla- 
cious but the dangerous argument of the 
young. 


e 

They talk to us about discipline, method 
and work. Yes! No! That which we want 
is the flame of consummation. They tell us 
that Mozart was during hard years the pupil 
of his father and of twenty obscure teachers, 
They assure us that Rodin marked time for 
long in the anteroom of his art. They re- 
peat to us that Balzac blackened much paper 
before meeting Balzac. No, no, what we 
for is sudden illumination. It must come! 
We shall know how to win it over, or to 
compel it. 


He proceeds to warn these youths not 
to mistake abnormal thoughts created by 
fatigue for genius ! 


True it 1s that the toxins of fatigue very 
soon put out of order the frail mechanism of 
the soul. Like unto an 
which exerts itself in pounding with heavy 
and irregular palpitati so too the brain, 
in its struggle against ustion, generates 
monstrous thoughts, Sree badly relat- 
ed to each gther, and such thoughts by their 
very disorder and their exaggeration, assume 
for him who finds himself their surprised 
spectator the bearing and the accent of 
genius. 

What then is the real cause of genius ? 
For Duhamel genius spells balance and 
health, 


Well, no, genius is not the fruit of an acci- 
dent, of some , of an excess, of a 
drug. it would be too simple indeed, and 
too stupid, and too revolting. There is no 
chemical recipe nor even a biological one for 
bringing about a Bacchus-like state and for 
roducing a masterpiece. Great men, struck 
By ome frightful calamity, have spent the 
le of their life fighting that evil. They 
have succeeded in saving their genius from 
poison or venom ; they have not owed at to 
them. I dare not say that genius implies 
health, but I do know that it always repre- 
sents a victory over the powers of degrada- 
tion and of death... 


Duhamel’s aim is to help young people 
not to mistake any evil force for the cause 
of genius. 

I am not writing this to frighten my youn 


colleagues, but to express a deeply root 
certainty. Opium, morphin, ether, even al- 


* Défense des Letters ; Biologie de mon métier (Mercure de France, Paris. 15 francs.) 
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cohol, give to thousands of unfortunate 
people the subjective feeling of genius , these 
poisons have never yet endowed the world 
with a single masterpiece. 

Like most Frenchmen, Duhamel him- 
self enjoys his glass of wine, yet—is this 
not an unconscious admission of the evil 
effects of alcohol ?—he himself waits un- 
til the last fumes of the wine have been 
dissipated before taking up his pen again. 

What, then, brings about genius? 
Duhamel ıs a strong advocate of patient 
persevering efort. One cannot learn 
without effort. One’s mind cannot be 
shaped through play and through slum- 
ber, Genius itself results from actual 
labour carried out in silence for long 
and arduous j ears. Mature judgment can 
only result from mner contemplation and 
persevering work. He uses the beautiful 
image of the zloe plant which “ meditates 
for long years before bringing forth its 
flower ” and zsks the aspirant to creative 
work “to wait and to pray, that is, to 
labour with fervour and with con- 
fidence ”. . 

Duhamel laments the waste of talent 
which is not cultivated, but put to use 
without any inner preparation. The 
writer should never speak out or pass 
judgment impulsively and hastily, He 
must declare his views only after mature 
inner deliberction : “Speak only at the 
right momen-, and say only that which 
is necessary.” And the required condi- 
tions having been secured while talent is 
ripening and genius is being born, is there 
anything else to be done, any formula to 
be followed: Here is one which will 
arouse antagonism from many in our 
civilization, in which so-called “ ong- 
nalıty ” is mistaken for creative genius. 

. imitatioa. Yes, you heard me, I say 
imitation of great spirits and of masterpieces 
already tested Imitation is up till now the 
only school of originality. It 1s humiliating 
only for uncu tured minds or for those who 
are presumptwous, 


In these extracts we see Duhamel ap- 
proximating zhe old Eastern views and he 
expresses them without any feeling of 
superiority ; he instructs and enlightens 
but does no preach, and so there is a 
good chance of his ideas being accepted 
and even practised by some at least 
among the young in whose minds the 


spirit is throbbing. 

We should, however, like to ask our 
gifted friend to explain the flowering of 
genius at an early age, when effort—its 
irnivariable cause—has not yet been put 
forth. The reasonableness of Duhamel’s 
position is such that pushed one step fur- 
ther, it would bring him to perceive the 
continuity of effdrt through a series of 
successive reincarnations. If long medita- 
tion afid persevering labour can alone 
Xplain genius, then would not the same 
be ne ily „true of such genius as 
manifests itself in extreme youth, in the 
body of a mere child, as in the not in- 
frequent cases of infant prodigies? And 
does this not unmistakably point to the 
law of rebirlh? Repeating Duhamel’s 
own words and applying them to the ex- 
pression of genius in a child prodigy we 
could answer those who explain it as a 
gift from Heaven, or a chance accident, 
“Tt would be too simple, indeed, and too 
stupid, and too revolting.” 

Another point: for Duhamel the 
greatest gift a man can have 1s character, 
and character he believes always is pres- 
ent where true genius flowers. He 
writes : 

Character, which sometimes remains for- 
eign to talent, invariably animates genius. 

And again : 

I have lived enough to say with delibera- 
tion that although I admire great artists, I 
admire still more great characters, I seek 
them and I pay honour to them. 


It is recognized that character like 
genius can be built. Clear thinking ap- 
plied to character produces marvellous re- 
sults. Weaknesses and faults are elimi- 
nated; virtues are built up. But 
examples of people born with noble 
character are not rare. Where did they 
acquire the nobility ? Heredity does not 
provide a satisfactory answer. 

What is the only possible explanation ? 
The twin doctrines of Karma and Rein- 
carnation. “ The pivotal doctrine of the 
Esoteric philosophy admits no privileges 
or special gifts in man,save those won 
by his own ego through personal effort 
and merit throughout a long series of 
metempsychoses and reincarnations.” 

It is indeed the philosophy of responsi- 
bility and of effort. 


a 


AMOS KOMENSKY, AND “THE LABYRINTH 


John Amos Komensky (or Comenius, 
to give him his Latinised name) would 
no doubt be called a mystic” by the 
world, if the world, dutside his native 
lanc, knew anything about him. Had 
he keen a member of the Roman Catholic 
Church he probably would have b2en re, 
vered as a “saint” and,held in zs high 
esteem as their own Augustine or Thomas 
à Kempis. But he was a “heretic” of 
a despised and persecuted sect. In mcre 
enlightened times he would have been 
known simply as ‘sa man of God", and 
that, in its full significance, is the highest 
tribute that can be paid to any man, 

As with most men of God, his life was 
not a pleasant one. Born in, 1592 at 
Uhersky Brod, a small town in Moravia, 


~eas very soon to feel the sting of the 


world, ‘by losing his parents at an early 
age. He received a good education, how- 
ever, under the care of the Mozavian 
Brethren, the religious communizy to 
whicn his family belonged. 

After passing through two schocls be- 
longing to the Brethren, he went <o the 
Calvinistic University of Herbom in 
Nassau and thence finally to Heid=lberg 
University, 

For a period after this he travelled 
extensively around Europe, returning to 
Moravia in 1614 to be appointed a 
minister of his Church in the small town 
of Fulneck. Here he married ard, to 
quote Count Lutzow, “spent a few peace- 
ful years, the happiest of his long fe”. 

The Thirty Years’ War, which so 
ravaged Moravia and Bohemia, brought 
a violent end to his happiness, five vears 
later. Hts home, in common with those 
of all non-Romanists, was looted and 
burnt down by Spanish troops, ard he 
was forced to flee with his wife and 
family to Brandeis in Bohemia, a town 
on the Adler wifich had long been a sanc- 
tuary of the Brethren. 

Buz it was to be no sanctuary for 


OF THE WORLD”* 


Komensky. To quote Count Lutzow 
again, t was here that “he was over- 
whelmed with misery to a degree that 
only hs true Christian faith and his 
thorougn reliance on the doctrine of his 
community enabled him to overcome ”. 

He had lost his home and with it all 
his worldly possessions (including a 
cherished library). His career was gone, 
and in the long and hazardous journey 
from Falneck he had lost his wife and 
one of his children from the pestilence 
which was rampant in the war-ridden 
land. 7o crown his grief, his other child 
died shcrtly after his arrival at Brandeis. 

Deprived of his all and a fugitive from 
Roman Catholic persecution, he was 
forced finally to become an exile, which 
he remzined to the time of his death at 
Amstercam in the year 1670. 

So much for his life, infinitely pathetic 
in term: of human suffering, shaken by 
storms cf gdversity to a degree that would 
have overwhelmed most men. It was 
Komensxy’s triumph over this adversity 
and his abiding trust in his Lord that 
reveal him as an old soul on the road, 
and one. we may say confidently, who 
was neazing the end of his journey, 

In many respects he reminds us of our 
own John Bunyan, and certain it is, that 
both breathed that rarefied air to which 
so few nortals attain. “Strait is the 
gate”, ve are told “and narrow is the 
way that leadeth unto life and few there 
be that ind it”. That Komensky found 
it is testified to us by his Labyrinth of 
the Wordi and the Paradise of the Heart. 

Like Bunyan, he wrote many books, 
and also like Bunyan he has left us one 
masterpiece—The Labyrinth. 

This must rank as one of the great 
books of the world. Superficially, it 
bears a striking resemblance to The Pil- 
grims P-ogress, but this is not so sur- 
prising when one remembers that always, 
in every part of the world, the same 





*The Labyrinth of the World and the Paradise of the Heart. 
‘Temple Classic, J. M. Dent and Sons, London.) 


KOMENSKY, Trans. by Count Lutzow. 
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method has been used for imparting the 
Wiscom from on High. This method 
is, to portray our lives as a pilgrimage 
leading us slowly, painfully, but inevi- 
tably onwards and upwards to a goal 
which all must reach sooner or later. 

It is not mere coincidence that it has 
been so widely used. » It expresses the 
root idea behind reincarnation and spiri- 
tual evolution, those two profound doc- 
trines which all the great Teachers have 
ever put forward for their hearers, either 
directly or by implication. That the 
phraseology has been different matters 
nothing. The Truths of existence must 
always be presented ın forms suitable to 
the minds of the listeners. The Chris- 
tian has his Kingdom of Heaven, the 
Buddhist his Nirvana, the Hindu his 
union with Brahma, but the Truth un- 
derlying them all is the same—the goal 
towards which all are travelling. 

Nothing is more natural, when discus- 
sing progress towards this goal, than to 
depict it as a journey. This has a uni- 
versal appeal and conveys a very definite 
mental picture of struggle, endurance, 
patience, disappointment, «trial and 
triumph. At the very least it conveys a 
moving towards something as distinct 
from standing still. 

Komensky has given us this picture in 
The Labyrinth of the World with an ac- 
curacy of detail and depth of insight 
which reveal the master’s touch. His 
profound knowledge of the world, of all 
its allurements and deceits, vanities and 
sorrows mark him out as one who had 
seen life in all its moods and had learnt 
the impermanency of all things under the 
sun. 

One cannot, in this short space, give 
more than the briefest sketch of the con- 
tents of this great little book. Komensky’s 
own words, in his note to the reader, 
cannot be bettered : 


Every man’s mind, he says, endeav- 
ours to discover where and by what means 
he can obtain the greatest delight ; and we 
find that almost all men, fleeing outwards 
from themselves, seek in the world and its 
things wherewith to calm and quiet their 
minds generally all strive for outward 
things, 

But that that cannot be found there, of 


that the wisest of men, Solomon, is witness ; 
he who also sought solace for his mind and 
who, having traversed and viewed the whole 
world, at said: ‘I hate this life, be- 
cause the work that is wrought under the 
stn ıs grievous unto me; for all is vanity 
and vexation of spirit’. When he had search- 
ed afterwards for the true solace of the 
spirit, he declared that it consists in this : 

at man, renouncing the world such as it 
15, should seek only our Lord God, fear Him 
and heed His commandments. For this he 
said is the whole duty of man. 


So, Komensky tells us, he imagined 
this pilgrimage.through the world, what 
monstrous tRings he there saw or met 
with, and where and how he at last dis- 
covered the solace which he had vainly 
sought in the world. 

The book was written at Brandeis in 
1623, but its message was never more 
needed than to-day. On all sides one 
finds people seeking what they call an 
“escape from realities”, when what they 
really mean ıs an escape from unrealities. 

Komensky would have told them, av a 
far greater One told them long before, as 
indeed all the great Teachers of man- 
kind have told them in different words : 
“ Lay not up for yourselves treasures up- 
on earth where moth and rust doth cor- 
tupt, and where thieves break through 
and steal: but lay up for yourselves 
treasures in heaven, where neither moth 
nor rust doth corrupt and where thieves 
do not break through nor steal.” Ancé 
this, after all, is only another way ol 
saying—seek the permanent, seek the 
real; and having found it, hold fast tc 
it ; then thy house will surely be a rock. 
secure against all the storms of this world. 

The Labyrinth is little known to Eng- 
lish readers. That is a great pity, We 
owe a debt of gratitude to Count Lutzov 
for making it available to us in our owa 
tongue. The extent of our debt to 
Komensky can only be appreciated b7 
reading it. 

It is in the hope that some may b2 
induced to “taste and see”, that this 
little appreciation has been written. The 
world is full of food Yr the spirituall 7 
hungry, The only difficulty’ is, that to> 
often we don’t know where to find it. 


HAROLD WICKHAM 
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India Reveals Herself. By BASIL 
MaTHEws, (Oxford University Press, 
Loadon. 5s.) 

Prof, Basil Mathews is a Britisher who 
resices part of ‘the year in the United 
States, and lectures in the School of 
Thzology of Boston University and also 
in the Andover-Newton ‘Theological 
Sckool. He is well known as a facile 
writer, and in the book under review, he 
presents in a fascinating manrfer the 
material collected during his ee 
tour in India last winter. , In this volume 
the autbor claims to give as accurate a 
record of his impressions of personalities 
and trerds, gathered during his recent 
trip. st against a background of twenty- 
īve years study of India and her prob- 
lems. Unfortunately, it is this claim 
that makes the book most disappointing. 
As a record of the impressions of a 
tourist-w-iter, the book is not bad ; but 
as a contribution of a scholar to a better 
uneerstar.ding of India, it is a failure. 

Tais is due in no small measure to 
Professor Mathews’s political bias and 
Christian prejudice, which have preven:- 
ed him from probing deeper than the sur- 
face. Foz instance, agreeing with Sam 
Higginbottom, he maintains that “ the 
doctrine cf transmigration is the greetest 
economic enemy of India”. Curiously 
enough, while claiming to be a student of 
history and political philosophy and to 
have beer. trained “in the mental and 
emoticnal discipline of research with a 


view to an intimate just appraisal of the . 


life of peoples of the past”, he freely 
allows his prejudices to obscure historical 
facts! Is not Professor Mathews, as a 
student o: history, aware that, even a3 
recently a3 100 or 150 years ago, Eng- 
lend, not being industrially fully develop- 
ed, had to raisé tariff walls to procec- 
herself against goods imported from 
India? At that time, when India was 
prosperous, with her economic life well- 
crganized and intact, wag the doctrine ož 
transmigretion non-existent ? How could 
then one say tlfat this doctrine is the 
greatest economic enemy of India? His- 
tary will bear out the statement that the 
Goctrme of transmigration has been ne 
more a hindrance to the economic devel- 
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opment of India than has the Christian 

doctrine of the Fatherhood of God and 

the Brotherhood of Man been an ob- 

Sn to the economic imperialism of the 
es, 

The author, who claims to be a 
studznt of history and a research scholar, 
ofter: accepts blindly the superficial judg- 
menis of missionaries and misleading 
statements of propagandists because of 
his cwn predisposition to such views and 
his unwillingness to face facts. His 
instinct of fair play and his pride in the 
Bnitish tradition of justice made him, he 
tells us, uneasy about the British policy 
of repression and imprisonment without 
trial. But his interviews and discussions 
with governors, British officials and 
others “completely convinced” him of 
the justice of the methods employed ! 

In discussing the Congress and the 
British rule, Professor Mathews points 
out that “numerous voices, some Indian 
as well as more British, have expressed 
the conviction that for Congress to 
achieve its goal and be saddled with the 
rule of India would be ‘to be found out’. 
In other werds, that it is really bankrupt 
of power to implement its own goal if 
achieved, and, deeper and more search- 
ing stll, that the leaders of the Congress 
know this to be so.’ How far short he 
has fallen in his interpretation of the 
spirit of the Congress, his numerous dis- 
cussions with its leaders notwithstanding ! 
The Congress Ministries in the different 
Provinces have already given the lie to 
the akove statement. 

As the guest of Indian States and 
Britis: administrators, of Congress 
leaders, of Christian missionaries and 
village pastors, of leaders of Indian art 
and culture, of schools and colleges, the 
author, we are informed, had countless 

opportunities of discussion with men and 
womer of every political -Afd religious 
allegiance. In spite of all these oppor- 
tunities, he has understood neither the 
spirit of the people nor the significance 
of the present-day movements because of 
his prejudice in favour of British imperi- 
alism m India. His ready acceptance of 
official views, his inability to get at the 
deeper currents of Indian social and poli- 
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tical life, his conscious attempt to bring 
together only such propaganda material 
as support his preconceived notions and 
purposes discount his claim to be a de- 
tached research scholar. On account of 


Dictionary of Pali Proper Names. By 
G. P. MALALASEKERA. 2 vols. Indian 
Texts Series. (John Murray, London. 
£3, 3s.) 

In Dr. Malalasekera’s Dictionary of 
Pali Proper Names we have one of those 
encyclopedic achievements which are so 
indispensable in the modern days of ana- 
lysis and specialisation : for it is only in 
an all-round, systematic treatment that 
special results receive their proper place 
in the history of learning. This synthetic 


importance of the work reaches far be-, 


yond the borders of a mere Pali Dic- 
tionary and a mere accumulation of 
names: it covefs with its horizon an 
enormous extent of time and space and 
reflects in its component parts,the causes 
as well as effects of religious ideas which 
have stirred man to action and thought 
ever since the awakening of his higher 
mind. 

It is not too much to say that this work 
represents a wonderful history of Bud- 
dhism, made up of biographies of con- 
fessors of that religion in all strata of 
society, high and low, kings, priests, lay- 
folk and women, and with them linked 
in close contact the denizens of other 
realms above and below, 

There is nothing of the usual draw- 
back of dictionaries, viz., tediousness, 
about this book. Every article reads like 
an interesting story and provides a fasci- 
nating mixture of fact and fancy, edifi- 





The Origin and Properties of the 
Human Aura. By OSCAR BAGNALL, B.A., 
Cantab. (Kegan Paul, London. 7s. 6d.) 

Like other terms of occult science, the 
word “aura ” has a generic meaning. The 
aspect dealt with here is, the author sug- 
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this biased attitude, the book, India 
Reveals Herself, fails to reveal India. 
It does, however, reveal the author to the 
trained eye of a critical reader as a 
dangerous type of propagandist. 


J. M. KUMARAPPA 


cation ‘and mortification. As historical 
focuments the Pali Canon and its ap-- 
pendages have a double significance : in 
its authentic eanonical texts it reflects the 
life of Buddhist India in its vital cen- 
turies of religious and spimtual growth 
and in its political, economic and cultural 
expansion, and in its.secular parts, con- 
sisting of a vast commentarial and other 
literature, we have the most vivid and 
detailed description of early Singhalese 
culture. In this respect the author's 
work is*an indispensable help to all 
historical studies which aim at an ideal 
reconstruction of ancient India and 
Ceylon, 

Of the quality of the Dictionary as the 
work of a scholar very little need be said 
here : it bears the stamp of scholarship 
in every article. 

All students of Pali Buddhism, folklore 
and history must be intensely grateful to 
Dr. Malalasekera for his compila- 
tion to which the  Orientalists 
have been looking forward for the 
last twenty years and the need for 
which had been only partly satisfied by 
Prof. Akanuma’s Dictionary of Pali 
Names (in Japanese), to which the pres- 
ent work forms a worthy companion. We 
must not forget to say that the compiler 
of such a work must possess a very spe- 
cial gift of endurance and assiduity, 
exemplifying the Latin adage : “ Omnia 
conando docilis sollertia vincit ”. 


W. STEDE 
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gests, an ultra-violet“phenomenon per- 
ceivable—best against a dark or a colour- 
ed background—when the eyes are sensi- 
tized to wave-lengths shorter than thosc 
of the normal scale of vision, That scalu 
is not a universal constant, Even the 
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two sets of sensory neurones of the 
human retina differ. The “cons” in 
the centre give clear vision and s2nse of 
colour. The “rqds” round the pe-iphe 
do not perceive the longer red rays an 
function only in a dim light. ‘The per- 
ception scale of animals and insects also 
varies. Night-seeing animals haye only 
“rods”. and it may be'that the dicyanin 
screens used in the experiments increase 
the activity of the “ rods” in the Suman 
eye. Two degrees of the,“ aure” are. 
thus perceptible, and possibly a third, of 
still shorter rays. The innef aura <ollows 
the body shape some three inches outside 
it. The outer haze repeats the body form 
m men and children, but in women ex- 
pands into an egg shape, with the -ound- 
ed end uppermost, an egg that widens 
and brightens in pregnancy. Both auras 
reflect the health and vitality of their 
owners. Dead bodies have no ayra, while 
disease or temporary conditions such as 
faintness affect the emission. The outer 
haze appears to be affected by nerve dis- 
orders and sexual changes. Neurotic 
tendencies are denoted by a dorsal bulge 
anc a sharp falling away towards the 
bass. The inner aura registers digestive 
troubles and general health. The rernoval 
of an organ, e.g., the appendix, causes a 
gap. 

This aura, unlike that described by 
clairvoyants, shows no colour varia-ions, 
according to character,- mood, or will- 
commands. Its outer haze, however, 
Tegisters brain capacity, and is biue in 
the intellectual type, grey in the more 
physical, and brownish in the aegro. 
Steady nerves are denoted by a compact 
outer haze, while in “scatterbrairs” it 
is more diffused and wavering. The 
author has seen no response to psycho- 
logical affinity. The inner aura appears 
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to be magnetic, though not itself a mag- 
net, being without polarity. Longer and 
brighte> rays shoot out, searchlight fash- 
ion, fram it, either attracted by an object 
nea’, ar linking, for example, the head 
and arms, when the latter are raised. The 
outer haze, the author suggests, is com- 
posed of ultra-violet rays. 

The properties of the ultra-violet 
ranges, both stimulative and lethal, are 
dealt with, as is the phenomenon of 
fluorescence, Fluorescent substances 
change the wave lengths of the light rays 
they absorb before re-emitting them, 
generally with a longer wave-length. The 
short ultra-violet rays may thus be 
“ transposed ” further down the scale into 
visikle light. The human body is fluores- 
cent to the intense radiation of an ultra- 
violet lamp, and this fluorescence the 
author suggests may be akin to the 
natural aura as caused by ultra-violet 
radiation from the sun, 

The author hopes his “research may 
dovetail in with the theories of others, 
and so provide comrhon ground for 
mutual advance along hitherto untrodden 
paths”, Yet those who can penetrate the 
obscure phraseology of ancient Science 
declere the paths not so unexplored. A 
critical study of the Protean, radiant, cool, 
diatkermanous plastic matter, called 
varicusl:; Akasa, Pater ther, Sidereal or 
Astral Light, Archeus, nervous ether or 
vital energy, would give surer ground for 
research than empirics, for have not 
others o: the vibratory scale, the X-rays, 
already claimed their martyrs? Mean- 
while w2 have here a few more details 
to aid, under the Law of Correspon- 
dences, =o the evidence for the truth of 
the saying that Man is verily in ‘minia- 
ture a copy of the Cosmos. 

W. E. W. 
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A Brief Glossary of Buddhist Terms. 
(The Buddhis: Lodge, London. Second 
and revised edition.) 

The second and revised edition of A 
Brief Glossary of Buddhist Terms is es- 
pecially useftl for the beginner. An 
attempt has been made to deal with some 
of the terms already*discussed by the 
author and to show the merits and de- 
fects in his treatment. It is a pity that 
he has not used diacritical marks in this 
book. 


Ajiva—One of the three factors, con- 
stituting the well-tried method of the at- 
tainment of moral purity (Sila Visud- 
dhi). It means right living. 

Aryan—Tre Ariyasaccas or Four noble 
truths are regarded as the quintessence 
of Buddhisra as propounded by the 
Master himself. It is asserted in the Peta- 
kopadesa that all that was uttered by the 
Buddha frora the day of his enlighten- 
ment to thet of his great decease, all 
that he propounded in the form of a 
Sutta or a Geyya or a Vydakarana 
or a G&atht or an Udana— 
all fall withia the scope of the four noble 
truths. (Vale B. C. Law, Concepts of 
Buddhism, Ch. 1v) 

Asavas—tiean sins. 

ASsvaghose—He was a poet as revealed 
in his Buddhacarita and Saundarananda 
Kavyas, as discussed in my paper pub- 
lished in Indian Culture, Vol. III, No. 1. 
He was also a celebrated expounder of 
Mahayana doctrine and undoubtedly a 
great teacher of philosophy. He had a 
very power-ul influence over the spiritual 
India of higtime ; he was a true interpret- 
er of Mahayana philosophy, one of the 
deepest thinkers of the Buddhist patri- 
archs and one of the most eminent lead- 
ers of the earlier Buddhists. His works, 
entitled Siitralonkéra and Mahayana 
Sraddhyotpadda Sutra bear ample testi- 
mony to his erudition as one of the best 
philosophers of his timé. (Vide my 
paper on “ ASvaghosa the Philosopher ”, 
Saas in the same Journal, Vol. III, 

o. 1) 

Bodhisatta—The author ought to have 
consulted Kern’s note on the subject in 
his well-known Manual of Indian Bud- 
chism, wich is very illuminating. 


Buddhacarita—The author omits to 
mention Dr. Johnston’s English trans- 
lation of this text, which is noteworthy. 

Caste—The references are incomplete. 

dly look up Jataka, II, 37, 50, 57, 59, 
115, I. 178, 215, Digha Nikaya (Tevijja 
Sutta), Mahavagga (lst Khandha), 
Sonadanda SuttA (Digha I, p. 120), 
Divyavadina (p. 620), Vasettha Sutta 
(Sutta Nipata), Brahmayu Sutta (Maj- 
jhima N.), Janussoni Sutta (Anguttara 

*N.), Lohicca Sutta (Digha N.), Esuka- 
wi Sutta (M. N.), Madhura Sutta and 
Assalayana (M. N.) and Agafifia Sutta 
(D. N.) 

Chaitya—For a detailed treatment of 
the subject, the author’s attention is in- 
vited to B. C. Laws note on “The 
Cetiya in the Buddhist Literature ”, pub- 
lished in Studia Indo-Irantca, Ehrengabe 
fiir W. Geiger (1931). Reprinted with 
slight modifications in the Appendix to 
B. C. Law’s Geography of Early Bud- 
dhism. 

Dhammapada—It is a pity that the 
author does not mention, for the conven- 
ience of the readers, the many important 
translations of this text already publish- 
ed 


Heaven and Hell—Heaven and Hell in 
Buddhist Perspective by B, C. Law is the 
only work on the subject. 

Karma—the author ought to have 
shown the two extreme views of thought 
having a bearing upon the doctrine of 
Karma, viz., (1) all that a being suffers 
from or experiences, is due to the sum 
total of his ceeds in the past, and (2) 
all that a being experiences in this life, is 
only a matter of chance. It is often 
translated as volition expressed in action 
(vide Atthasdlini, p. 88, ff.) 

Péramit@—Under Paramita the author 
ought to have mentioned the Cariya- 
pitaka which clearly exemplifies the 
Buddhist Paramita. 

Petavatthu—We regret to notice an 
error which should be corrected in a later 
edition of this book. «The Buddhist Con- 
ception of Spirits by B. C. Law contains 
a summary of the Petavatthu and not 
the summary of the Vimanavatthu. 

Tanha—lit is often defined as craving 
which is potent for rebirth, accompanied 
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by lust and self-indulgence seeking satis- 
factior. now here and now there. There 
are three kinds of craving : (1) Craving 
for pleasures of, the senses, (2) Craving 
fer becoming, and (3) Craving for not- 


” becoming 


Udaéna—The author has failed to men- 
tion the P. T. S. translation of this Text 
included under Minor Anthologies. 

' B. C. Law 





Chinese Fairy Tales and Folk Tales. 
Collected and Translated by WOLFRAM 
EBERHaRD. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner and Co., Ltd., London. 10s. 6d.) 

“This book”, we are infprmed on the 
wrappe-, “is not suitable for children”. 
Ard certainly such tales as°“ The Pretty 
Little Zalf”, “The Sacrifice of the 
Maiden” or “The Butcher and the 
Vegetarran ” contain incidents that might 
give a cild bad dreams. Yet essertially 
no hooE could be more suitable for 
children and even the occasional horrors 
are, with a very few exceptions, of that 
fantastically realistic kind which a child 
enjoys. These tales, in fact, spring out 
of a corsciousness which is still maive, 
which hzs not separated itself in human 
pride from other planes of being. In 
them, as Mr. Eberhard writes, “ men and 
Gods, animals and flowers, are all one, 
they are brothers. One helps the ozher. 
They speak—they live. The whole of 
nature is alive.” The difference between 
the true tolk tale and the “art”. tale is, 
as he insists, tremendous and the diffi- 


culty of translating it from one language 
to another while preserving its native 
truth very great. This is where most 
previous collections of Chinese tales have 
failed. But he can claim with justice 
that his own collection of tales is not 
diluted fare. For he has taken thern 
down as they were related to him, as 
nearly word for word as possible. Yet 
without becoming half European they 
have fallen into simple idiomatic English 
which it is a pleasure to read while what 
is characteristically Chinese in them is 
all the more appreciable because many 
themes and incidents have their parallel 
in Western fairy tales. For the fairy 
and folk tales of the world reflect a com- 
mon consciotsness. And while only a few 
of these tales have thé hidden symbol- 
ical meaning of the myths and some of 
them are extravagantly fanciful, most do 
combine an imagination that delights in 
wonders with a vernacular sense of the 
exactions and humours of everyday life. 
And so they are not only diverting but 
lit with homely insight. 


HucH IA. FAUSSET 


Some Cases of Prediction. By DAME 
EDITH LYTTLETON. (G. Bell and Sons, 
Ltd., London. 2s. 6d.) 

If Dame Edith Lyttleton had sought 
an explanation of her complaint in the 
Introduction to this interesting little book. 
that “ Sup2rnormal activities of the mind 
have not received the scientific attention 
they deserve”, she might have found it 
in the prejudiced findings of the Com- 
mittee of the Psychical Research Society 
(cf which she was the distinguished 
President ia 1933.34) when investigating 
the phenomena associated with Mme. 
Blavatsky. The lack of progress in this 
difficult fieid of research is probably the 
direct result of lost opportunities in the 
19th century. It is illustrative of the 


effect upon the human brain of the 
impact of Western science that Dame 
Edith Lyttleton should think that if an 
experiment be repeated “an indefinite 
number of times” (is that ever possible? ) 
a result is demonstrated, and “ the essence 
of laboratory work” is preserved. It 
might be so, could we but be sure that 
all the elements or factors in the matter 
investigated were present or available. 
But can that be conceded in the case of 
“the supernormal activities of the mind”, 
and where is the scientific research 
student, in any of the recognised branches 
of science, who would implacably ignore 
the speculations and codified results of 
previous workers in his field? Yet that 
is precisely what the modern Psychical 
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Research Society and allied bodies do 
when they atlempt to safeguard an 
anxious scientific or scholarly prestige by 
a studious disrezard of the historical and 
other evidence adduced, for instance, in 
Isis Unveiled and The Secret Doctrine, in 
support of a secret tradition of knowledge 
of the powers of corsciousness. This 
being premised, we are indebted to the 
author for a useful collection of cases of 
prediction. She classifies them in four 
categories—cas2s of coincidence (what is 
coincidence?) . telepathic action; ex- 
amples difficult to define unless we 
suppose the existence of an extremely 


A Tribe in Transition : A Study in 
Cultural Pattern. By D. N. Mayum- 
DAR. (Longmans. 10s. 6d.) 

The task of the cultural anthropologist 
is by no means smooth, as it is consider- 
ably difficult and even hazardous to dis- 
tinguish the native warp from the foreign 
woof in respect of the primitive peoples 
he makes the subject of his study. Hence 
any attempt to retrieve for us the relics 
of a past culture that persists despite the 
inroads of time and foreign influences is 
indeed laudeble; and Dr. Majumdar’s 
volume on the Hos, a Munda tribe, 
popularly krown as the Kols is a wel- 
come additicn to the literature on Indian 
Anthropology. 

The book shows diligent and careful 
investigation, and the author has brought 
to bear on iis subject modern methods 
of research in the field of cultural an- 
thropology, which he outlines briefly in 
the introductory chapter. Selecting for 
his study a typical tribe of the Mundas, 
he sets forth first the features peculiar 
to the whol2 Mundari culture in regard 
to tradition3, family life and social or- 


complicated form of telepathy ; and pre- 
cognition which cannot be attributed to 
telepathy. We are inclined to quarrel 
with the author when she asserts that 
“the power of precognition is unlikely 
ever to play a larze part in our manage- 
ment of life”, and refers to “ its sporadic 
and often unreliable nature” in ancient 
times. A study ‘of the Law of Cycles, 
and of the Sidereal Light of Paracelsus 
(the kasha of Hindu esotericism), 
ewould throw, a flood of light upon the 
vexed stibject.of prediction and the 
supernormal® faculties of the human 
mind, 

B. P. HOWELL 


ganization, religious beliefs, marriage and 
death ceremonials, etc. In 21 very short 
and readable chapters that follow he de- 
scribes their village settlements and land- 
tenure, food and clothing, social and eco- 
nomic life, marriage rites and forms, re- 
ligion and festivals, diseases and divina- 
tion, death ceremonials etc., and indicates 
that this Munda cultural patrem was not 
only a closed group, but has reacted to 
changes under pressure of alien in- 
fluences, though not departing in essen- 
tials from its norms. Particularly inter- 
esting in this connection is the chapter 
on “Cultural Contact and Adaptation.” 
That the Mundas resemble the “ Dra- 
vidians” so closely as not to be distn- 
guished from them is well-known among 
ethnologists ; but the author has alto- 
gether avoided any reference in his book 
to this kindred culture, A chapter on 
some aspects at least of the innumerable 
Munda-Dravida affinities would certainly 
have gone to enhance the value of the’ 
study as well as to bring out the homo- 
geneity of primitive Indian culture.. 


` S, V. V. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
TH 2 SO-CALLED “ MISSIONS” OF ASOKA 


In his receat contribution to these 
ccunms: “The Foreign Missicns of 
Asoka ”, Dr. F. Mookerji has done his 
best to fortify -he truth of what I have 
caled the mis-ion-myth of Asoka, by 
placinz it side ay side with other fcik’s 
gu2sse3 as to th= possible influence exer- 
cisad bv early 3uddhist tedthing in the 
Near East and the Wesf. And he has 
con: <o the ccnclusion, that the seven 
sets of sayings paliydyo) named in the 
“Ehakru” (Beirat) Rock Edict (but 
nof named in ths Canon as Asoka named 
then, and not by any means so well 
ideatifiz as the writer fancies) po:nt to 
thie : that “ Ascka’s missionaries” were 
sen: tc Wester countries (?) nct to 
preach any specc creed, but just “ rin- 
cipEs of the mcral life.” 

I woild make just two comments on 
the artic.e. 

Ee cites from Rhys Davids’s Buddhist 
Ind-a, ¢. 298 (wchout naming the work) 
‘naccuretely and with an imputation un- 
‘worthy 22 a fair-minded scholar. He says, 
that he (Rhys Davids) “condemned 
Asoka’s 1eference to his foreign missions 
as ‘ mere royal rclomontade,’ (sic), add- 
ing that it was absurd ‘to expect the 
Greex3 tc discar€ their gods at the bid- 
cing of the Hindus.’ ” Further, in that the 
“legend: ’ (by which he presumzbly 
mears tie Dipavamsa and Mahavamsa 
cf Ceylon) confine those “ missions” 
to Łsoka’s fronters and say nothing 
abou: ti2ir worx in distant foreign 
coun ries, “this suited Rhys Davids’s 
views, sc he accer ted (italics mine) the 
evidence cf these texts and not Asoka’s 
own words in hi: Edicts” :—again an 
unfai- imputation on the work of a great 
pioner, 

What did he really saf? This :— 

“ Itis d ficult to Sy how much ”—note the 
historlan’s caution aere—‘‘of this is mere 
royal rodcrmontade . We may imagine 
the Gzesk emusemert at the absurd idea of 
a ‘barbarian’ teaching them their duty ; but 
ye cen exarcely iragine them discarding 


their gods and their superstitions at the bid- 
ding of an alien king. .The Chronicles thus 
not only confirm but also supplement Asoka’s 
information about he missions. And when 
we find that they ascribe the sending out of 
the missionaries, not to Asoka. but to the 
leaders of the Order, and that they make no 
mention of any such missions to the Greek 


e kingdoms in the distant West, it is at least 


probable that the view they take is more 
accurate, in these re: , than the official 
proclamation.” (te. in the Bhabru Edict. 
Buddhist India, pp. 298, 301) 


Here we have the careful weighing of 
a pioneer who had as much historic sense 
in his little finger as we find even yet in 
the whole body of many Indologists both 
Indian and European. We do not find 
a man choosing literary legend as the 
truer, versus what is claimed to be meant 
in an official proclamation, just because 
it “suited his views”; we find a man 
forming his views by ratjo of probability 
in this and that contributory evidence. 
To that conclusion I would add: What 
a triumphdnt fuss, in place of silence, 
would not those Chronicles have made 
about Asoka’s “missionaries” going 
abroad, beyond the Western frontiers to 
this and that king, had any such really 
gone! This brings me to my other com- 
ment. 

Many books on the time and work of 
Asoka have appeared since, thirty-four 
years ago, Buddhist India was pub- 
lished ; I refer to books of scholarly re- 
search. There is nothing new in the fact 
of articles, like that in question, ignoring 
all that has appeared for the greater part 
of that interval and quoting, beside the 
work named, only writings dating from 
the first few years of this century. The 
Cambridge History of India, I, e.g., 1922, 
and Hultzsch’s great analysis of the 
Edicts, 1925, in their silence about 
Asoka’s “ foreign missions”, should have 
given the present writer pause. In my 
own books published yet later I have, on 
such a topic, no right to expect more than 
to be ignored. Yet in venturing to follow 
my husband, I go further and maintain 
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that, from the Ecicts themselves, we have 
no right to infer that any men rightly to 
be called “ missionaries” were sent be- 
yond his kingdan by Asoka. I have 
claimed that, had the Edicts in question 
(Shahbazgarhi, XIII, Mansehra, XIII 
and Kalsi, XIII) been meant to convey 
that, then the word usetl, which is plain 
dütā, that is messengers, envoys, €.g., as 
in Sutta-Nipate rdja-duta (v. 411), 
would not have been used. For the 
“kings men” sent, according to the 
edicts, as adviso-y agents about his pro- 
vinces the word dharmamahamdatra is 
used. The “ Crronicles”, as later and 
exclusively Buddhist, use only the word 
thera : elders, sior monks. (This word 
is in the edicts : thaira, but is translated 
as “the aged”. And since Asoka does 
not say his d#tzs were exclusively Bud- 
dhist, we should have expected to see them 
called also bralmans, satthā, ajjhasaya, 
and whatever Jains called their teachers. 

The writer rules out this necessity by 
maintaining thet it was a secular, not a 
credal dhamma which Asoka sought to 
propagate. He night add, had he noticed 
what I have written, that dätā would 
suit such a body of propagandists. I 
would add :—But equally well; and, for 
the time and place much better, does the 


word dūtā suit a meaning which is at 
least more plausible. Greek envoys, as 
we use the word, had been deputized, as 
we know, to the court of, Asoka’s father. 
e do not read of Bindusara m return 
sending ‘“envoys” to Greek dominions. 
But now reasonable is it not surely to see 
the son, successfully established in his 
new dynasty, a man somewhat in the 
position, of a Tudor or a Hanoverian 
King, wishing to “ announce” his entry 
into the equally new comity of post- 
Alexandrian rulers on his western, recently 
aggressive borders by a number of embas- 
sies, taking greetings and gifts to show 
and invite good will? (see my Outlines 
of Buddhism, 1934, p. 92 and Manual of 
Buddhism, S.P.C.K., 316). I hold that 
Vincent Smith did a bad day’s work 
when he lightly accepted and enforced 
this myth of “missions”, and that by 
totally ignoring Rhys Davids’s sagacious 
doubts, Truth is great and—in the long 
run, at times the very long run—will pre- 
vail. No petty belittling of a remarkable 
man was in Rhys Davids’s mind. His 
final estimate of Asoka proves that. But 
he showed us a historical, not a mythical 
figure. And anyway we need more evi- 
dence as to the limits of the functions of 

of a dütā. 
C. A. F. Ruys Davms 


A REJOINDER 


No one who has to deal with Buddhist 
India in any way can ever forget what 
he owes for his knowledge of the 
subject to the late Dr. T. W. Rhys 
Davids, and, i? I may respectfully add, 
to his worthy consort, Mrs C.A.F, Rhys 
Davids. I, therefore, deeply regret if my 
remark that a particular piece of evidence 
was more acceptable to the former be- 
cause it “ suited his views ” has been con- 
strued to cast 2 slur on him when it was 
not meant. 

As to the subject-matter of my article, 
there is not much difference between my 
view and that of Mrs. Rhys Davids. She 
agrees that Asoka did send Dūtäs to his 
western contemporary Kings. What was 
the message with which these embassies 


were charged? It was that of what he 
calls dharma-vijaya (Rock Edict XIII). 
It was a humanitarian mission as indi- 
cated in Rock Edict IJ. Asoka himself 
further states that his mission was al- 
ready showing progress both within his 
own empire, and beyond among the west- 
em kingdoms mentioned by him. His 
words are: “So (i.e, ‘Dhrama-vijayo’) 
cha puna ladho Devanampriyasa iha cha 
saveshu cha amtasu”; “this conquest 
by Dharma (this moral conquest, this 
propagation of “the moral principles 
preached by him) hasbeen already won 
by Devanampriva (Asoka) both here 
(in his empire) and among all the fron- 
tier peoples”. These are stated by Asoka 
to include five Hellenistic Kings named 
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by him. So he fact of his despatch of 
Miss.ons to the West as well as the fact 
of their success has to be admitted, if 
ye believe Asoka’s own words, ` 

According z0 Rock Edict XIII, these 
Missions wer- spreading the conquest of 
‘ Dharma ”, .¢., preaching the particular 
“eligion whia Asoka presents in his 
Inscriptions, “he religion which consisted 
of right conduct in all relations, of life, 
to pul it broadly. In Rock Edict II, he 
indicztes a concrete example of his new 
teachng and the work-of his Mission, 
viz, the spre_d of measures for the re- 
Ľef or sufferix g life, man or bruce. 

I am afrail my reference to Bhabru 


Edict has been slightly misunderstood. 
It was meant only to show the cast 
of Asoka’s mind as reflected in the scrip- 
tural texts of his choice. From these we 
gather that he was more for the ascetic 
ideal, and the spiritual, meditative life 
than the external forms and rituals of 
religion. He stood entirely for what he 
calls the Sara or essence of religion in 
Rock Edict XII. Therefore, the Bhabru 
Edict should, in my opinion, throw light 
upon the kind of message with which his 
foreign Missions could be charged by one 
of Asoka’s religious views, viz., a message 
of Non-Violence, Peace, and Service, as 
the true religion. 


RADHAKUMUD MOOKERJI 


REMARKABLE MEMORY 


Lord Macavlay could recite the whole 
ot Pa-adise Lost and rewrite the bulky 
novel of Sir Charles Grandison from 
beginning to md without a single mis- 
teke, and cold tell the name and 
trade of every shop in a crowded London 
trorouzghfare after a walk. Porson 
cculd repeat trousands of lines from the 
Geek Poets, ectire plays of Shakespeare, 
very long English poems and huge masses 
of English and classic prose. Carneades 
cculd 1ecite th: contents of a booz after 
reading it thrc1gh once. Sidney Wool- 
lert would recte plays of Shakespeare 
without an error, Magliabecchi, the 
Italian Scholar “if any person came to 
consult him :bout a passage, could 
bcth tel the ve-y page of the work where 
it was to be found, and point out the 
vey place in the pile where the volume 
lar buried.” I. is said that the scholar 
wauld xeep all his books in a promis- 
cu>us mass ye: his memory was very 
sharp to pitch apon that he wanted. 

I should lik to cite local instances. 
Here there is a middleaged poor Hindu 
of prodigious afffmory. The students 
after their arithmetic examinations go to 


him and repeat questions one after an- 
other. This person gives out the correct 
answers within a fey minutes. The 
students thus verify their answers, 

The Great Vedas of India are very 
easily repeated from beginning to end 
by the Pandits. For ages the Vedas 
containing about 20,000 verses were 
transmitted orally by erudites and there 
was no written document at all. The 
teachings of Gautama Buddha were also 
orally transmitted to all parts of the 
country. 

The following are of very exceptional 
type and very few are endowed with 
such remarkable memory. There are 
Pandits who have been called Ashta- 
vadani or Satavadani which means fix- 
ing the mind upon eight or hundred 
things at a time. I know of a Vaish- 
navite Pandit who in his lectures 
would show his prowess at answering 
one hundred questions raised by a 
hundred people in an audience simul- 
taneously and he had been given the 
title of Satavadant. 

What is the rationale of such memory 
phenomena ? 


R. B. PINGLAY 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


In the passing of Jagdis Chunder 
Bose not only does India lose a great 
son, true to her best traditions, but 
the world loses a master-mind. By 
creating exquisite machines and by 
his experiments with them he satis- 
fied the scientific sense and proved 
that all matter was alive, that there 
was no dead object. His autographic 
records told the world, to use his own 
words, “of a pervading unity that 
bears within it all things—the mote 
that quivers in ripples of light, the 
teeming life upon earth, and the 
radiant suns that shine above us”. 
These words may well be taken as a 
faithful echo of the following, written 
more than a decade previously by 
H. P. Blavatsky (The Secret 
Doctrine, I. 120) :— 


The radical unity of the ultimate 
essence of each constituent part of com- 
pounds in Nature—from Star to mineral 
Atom, from the highest Dhyan Chohan 
to the smallest infusoria, in the fullest 
acceptation of the term, and whether ap- 
plied to the spiritual, intellectual, or 
physical worlds—this is the one funda- 
mental law in Occult Science. 

The ancient Hindu philosopher- 
scientists realized thousands of years 
ago the deep truth of the one spirit 
within all forms. But they had come 
to that knowledge by their own yoga- 
practices, developing their psychic 
sensorium and using their mind-souls 
to evaluate all physical and super- 
physical perceptions. Dr. Bose served 
our scientific civilization adopting its 
own methods to prove the age-old 
truth. 

Dr. Bose was not only one of those 
who helped to demolish the materi; 


alism of science, but fusther he contri- 
buted. to the establishment of a 
psycho-spiritual basis of matter, the 
presence of Life every where. His 
discoveries are stupendous, reach sub- 
lime heights, but have not yet receiv- 
ed the recognition they deserve, be- 
cause their real, significance is missed. 
The work of Dr. Bose can be better 
estimated when it is accorded a pro- 
per background. 





H. P. Blavatsky wrote in 1888 in 
her Secret Doctrine (I. 612) with a 
Prephet’s authority :— 

We are at the very close of the cycle of 
5,000 years of the present Aryan Kali- 
yuga ; and between this time and 1897 
there will be a large rent made in the 
Veil of Nature, and materialist science 
will receive a death-blow, 


Whatever her calculations, they 
have proven correct; however she 
visualized, her prediction has come 
true. 


In 1889 Hertz began publishing the 
results of his important discovery 
about light and electricity which be- 
gan the disintegration of materialistic 
tendencies in science. Between 1892 
when Lorentz formulated the 
Electron theory and 1897 when the 
great discoveries of J. J. Thomson and 
others were announced, which “ may 
be said to be the starting point of a 
new era in modern physics” accord- 
ing to the Encyelopedia Britannica, 
ideas about the nature of matter ex- 
perienced a tremendous revolution. 


In 1892, Phillipe Lenard showed 
that the cathode rays (which their 
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iscoverer ir William Crookes called 
"“ ryatter ir. the fourth state ”) could 
pa3s throuzh very thin metal foils. 
In 1895 cane the discovery, of X-rays 
by Rontger ; in 1896 of Uranium rays 
by Bacque-el ; in 1897 the problem 
as tò the nature of Cathode rays was 
finaly solv-d ; in 1898 the discovery 
of Radium by Madame Curie revo- 
lut.onized scientific attitude. It was 
in the micst of these tremendous 
scientific activities that Bose lec- 
tursi in 1896 on “Electrical 
Weves” before the Royal Insti- 
tut:cn in Lenddn and was acclaimed 
as a scientif.c star of the first magni- 
tud2. But vhen a little later ke de- 
monstrated the grand truth of life 
present in ul kingdoms of Nature, 
when he, na confining himself to his 
-ealm of Phvsics entered that of Phys- 
logy, he encountered opposition. 
His demonstration of the grand truth 
of Life everywhere was not readily 
accepted ; hə was even ridiculed for 
his views. Dr. Bose’s researches and 
discoveries iow what a fine percep- 
tion was hi: in synthesising knowl- 
edge. Not only did he widen his 
field of phy ics till it extended into 
the domain of physiology, but he 
furtier expended it to contain the 
dominion =f psychology. When 
ecience has sufficiently progressed his 
‘ discovery ” will prove more impor- 
tant than thce of X-rays and Radium 
which dealt a death blow to the 
scientific materialism in the last 
cecacde of th: last century. 


r 





a ad 


Mcdern Scence has not solvec the 
proklem of tae inter-relation of Will, 
Memory anc Determinism ; but Dr. 
Bose held definite views on the sub- 


ject and demonstrated their truth 
experimentally. His exposition may 
be described as ancient yogic teach- 
ings in modern scientific language :— 


In the determination of sensation, then, 
the internal stymulus of Will may play 
as important a part as the shock from 
outside, And thus through the inner 
control of the molecular disposition of 
the nerve, the character of the resulting 
sensation may become profoundly modi- 
fied. The external then is not so over- 
Whelmingly dominant, and man is no 
longer passive in the hands of destiny. 
There is a latent power which would 
raise him above the terrors of his inimical 
surroundings. It remains with him that 
the channels through which the outside 
world reaches him should at his com- 
mand be widened or become closed. It 
would thus be possible for him to catch 
those indistinct messages that have 
hitherto passed by him unperceived ; or 
he may withdraw within himself, so that 
in his inner realm, the jarring notes and 
the din pf the world should no longer 
affect him. 


Dr. Bose was not only a great 
scientist ; he was also a great idealist 
and a philanthropist. In dedicating 
the Bose Institute on 30th November, 
1917, he described it as “ not merely 
a Laboratory but a Temple”; he held 
out an ideal for others which he him- 
self had worked for and realized. He 
said :— A 

The ideal of giving, of enriching, in 
fine, of self-renunciation in response to 
the highest call of humanity is the other 
and complementary ideal. The motive 
power for this is not to be found in per- 
sonal ambition but in the effacement of 
all littleness, and in the uprooting of that 
ignorance which regards anything as gain 
which is to be purchased at others’ loss. 
This I know, that no vision of truth can 
come except in the absence of all sources 
of distraction, and when the mind has re- 
ached the point of rest. 


HUD 


Point out the ' Way ‘’—however dimly, 
and lost among the host—as does the evening e 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. * 
—The Voice of the Silence 
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OCCULTISM 


Fiction plays an unique part in the 
life of the social chaos we call civil- 
ization. In other eras poetry exerted 
the greatest influence; and again 
there were days when the &say was 
used to right wrongs and to initiate 
reforms. To-day not only does the 
story entertain, or is used, indirectly 
and sparingly, to point to social ills ; 
it also informs and educates millions 
of readers, who will learn only 
through entertainment. 

It is natural that psychical science, 
the occult arts and Occultism have 
also been used as bases for novels. 
The two articles which follow these 
remarks discuss some of the issues in- 
volved in the writing of occult novels 
and stories. The first is by Bernard 
Bromage, Expansion Lecturer for 
the University of London on Occult 
Literature ; the very duties assigned 
to him at the university show recog- 
nition of the growing public interest 
in the occult. The second contribu- 
tion ig a short note by Claude 


IN FICTION 


Houghton, himself a pioneer whose 
art is breaking old psychic soil 
with a new technique. He re- 
fers to the failure of some 
writers to do full justice to the 
important items of psychic science 
they handle. There is truth in what 
he writes, but we must not overlook 
the factor of the neglect of actual 
knowledge which they could press into 
their service. Many go to modern 
psychology, some to psycho-analysis, 
a few to psychical research. But 
most authors do not look for knowl- 
edge to the Eastern Wisdom and the 
Esoteric Philosophy ; they are prej- 
udiced against both. Whatever influ- 
ence or instruction of Pure Occultism 
they have imbibed has been indirect 
and unconscious. f 

The range of occult fiction is large 
—from true insifht.to jumbled cere- 
bration. One thing, however, which 
all stories about the abnormal and the 
invisible do is to strengthen the vague 
belief that the invisible is not all 
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maya; anc which make Hamlet’s 
apt words hackneyed, sc often 
they are qioted—‘ There are more 
things, etc.” ° + 

There are stories which afe fanciful 
speculations without any basis of 
cnowledge, and wHich mislead, but 
‘ortunately only a few. 

There are stories not founded on 
-acts but on theories and hypotheses 
of science, 2tc., which make them 
geod pot-bcilers but poor aids to 
Lnowledge. 

Taen ther- are quite a number of 
stories roote! in pseudo-occultism— 
ssories about astral wanderings, etc., 
which are mcre or less innocuous and 
some about topics which are positive- 
lr cCangerou., g.g., love-making with 
invisible bries and bridegrooms, 
seeking of irvisible soul-mates, and 
so on. Their danger is enhanced by 
the ‘act tha” most readers do not 
suspect the presence of hidden 
evil. Agair, numerous stories 
built round the idea of Reincar- 
nation and Karma mislead be- 
ceuse of the :ncorrect concepts from 
wack. they aʻe created ; they make 
out that the bwer personality incar- 
nzetes—Cleopetra now living as Mrs. 
Jones or Napcieon as Mr. Smith. The 
grand philosophy of Karma becomes 
disfigured into cruel punishment mys- 
teriously meted out to wrong-doers ; 
or into a process of attraction or past 
affinities ; anc so on. Lack of real 
knowledge produces grotesque results. 

Dn the othe: hand there are stories 
created by art sts with intuitive per- 
zeption, of whieh Stevenson’s Dr. 
Jeevll and Mr Hyde is a notable ex- 
ample This, by the way, is not 
merely a story of dual personality as 
Mr. Bromage uggests ; it deals with 


an occult phenomenon known as “ the 
dweller on the threshold” of which 
there is more than one species. Better 
still are the novels written by students 
and devotees of the science of Occult- 
ism. Such was Bulwer-Lytton who 
wrote Zanoni, The Coming Race and 
A Strange Story. 

The master-occultist of the nine- 
teenth century, H.P. Blavatsky, used 
the story in popularizing some of the 
profound truths of Occultism. To 
quote but one example : in “ Karmic 
Visions ” she dealt with the problem 
of time-space to which Mr. Bernard 
Bromage refers, and gave a descrip- 
tion of the real Ego sitting as a spec- 
tator of the life of the hero of the 
story. She did story-writing and 
story-publishing deliberately though 
sparingly ; she defined her purpose 
and objective as far°back as March, 
1880, in The Theosophist : 


That witty and epigrammatic journal, 
the Bombay Review, has favoured us 
with several friendly notices, for which 
it merits, and will kindly accept, our 
best thanks, But one remark upon our 
February number must not pass without 
rejoinder. It says “THE THEOSOPHIST 
ghost-stories we have noted once and for 
ever—they make very uncanny reading ”. 
They do, if taken only in one sense; 
and the less one has of ghost-stories in 
general judging from that point of view, 
the better. If they were only meant to 
feed the morbid fancies of sentimental 
novel-readers, their room might well be 
thought better than their company. But, 
since they appear in a magazine pro- 
fessedly devoted to a serious enquiry in- 
to questions of science and religion, it 
is not unreasonable to presume that the 
editors have a definite purpose to show 
their connection with one or both of these 
departments of research. Such, at any 
rate, is the fact, Before we have done 
with our readers, it will be made very 
clear that every story of ghost, goblin, 
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and bhuta, admitted into our columns, 
has the value of an illustration of some 
one phase of that misconceived but most 
important science, Psychology. Our 
friend of the Bembay Review is hasty 
m jumping at the conclusion that he has 
had his last say about our Phantom 
Dogs, Ensouled Violirls, and stalking 
shades of the departed. 


One of the firest examples of fiction 
turned to good use is provided by the 
anonymous author of the Dream of 
Ravan in whica are superbly woven 
lessons in occult arts and Occultism, 
in psychology and philosophy, in 
Hindu mythology and Indian his- 
tory. 


-m 
ae ; 


Such stories as Dr. Jekyll'and Mr. 
Hyde, Dream of Ravan, and “Kar- 
mic Visions ” and others by H.P: Bla-: ~ 
vatsky contain immortdl truths of Oc- 
cultism ;‘but a very large number 
from the pens of those who are not 
students of Occultism reflect the psy- 
chic moods of modern society. There 
is confúsed thinking, vague premoni- 
tion, playing-with spooks and theoriz- 
ing galore. Fot earnest thinkers and 
painstaking penmen the field of the 
Occult is open, but they need to equip 
themselves with accurate knowledge 
of both the principleS and the details 
of psychic science. 


OCCULT FICTION AND PSYCHIC VALUES 


One of the most remarkable 
symptoms of the growing intellectual 
curiosity of our day is the preponder- 
ance on the market of fictional works 
dealing with phenomena which have 
been for the most part relegated, in 
past years, to the consideration of 
antiquarians and mystics. 

The social psychologist will see in 
the apparently insatiable passion of 
the contemporéry reader for tales of 
ghosts and mervels a deep uncon- 
scious stirring of those impulses and 
curiosities whicn a false ideology and 
a quack civilisation have largely 
succeeded in submerging. 

In this atmosphere spiritual impli- 
cations, in the wide sense, are seen to 
raise their head, albeit in the stran- 
gest form; and, amidst the warring 


contests of mathematicians and 
physicists, the world of psychic 
values is coming slowly but surely 
into its own. 

It has taken a long time for the 
writers of Europe to realise how the 
realms of occult and normal experi- 
ence interpenetrate. By far the 
majority of the authors of “ strange” 
fiction, before the commencement of 
the nineteenth century, illustrate, in 
their attitude to the supernormal, the 
same dichotomy which is observable 
in the conventional theological 
structure of these days. 

The unseen is Tesarded, not as the 
logical extension and amplification of 
ordinary waking life, but as a mere 
repository of the bizarre and the in- 
calculable. In this context. satirists 
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of the type of Jane Austen heve done 
s.gnal service to the cause of zenuine 
accalt fiction by showing how the 
isse is obscuted by the existence ‘of 
novels such as those of Mrs. Radcliffe 
in waich “ properties ” and “ machin- 
ery’ usurp the function of a true 
realisation of life’s overtones. Nor- 
thaxger Abbey is valuable, nbt only 
as a piquant satire on a fashionable 
apretite for the shocking and the in- 
credible, but as a reminder that a 
capacity for loading one’s canvas 
wita creaking doors and gloomy land- 
3cad2s is no sufficient recompense for 
a kack of the vital fire of occult 
ancwledge. 


With more recent times there has 
beea observable a most interesting 
raptrochement between scientists, 
psychologists and the major writers of 
occ.ilt fiction. Keeping their ears to 
the ground, authors whose main con- 
cern has been to supply their public 
wita thrills for jaded tastes, have 
realised how enormously ther work 
would be enhanced if its cheories 
could be supported by the latest find- 
ings of the scientists and psycholo- 
gists of their day. 


Occasionally, the  fiction-writer 
forestalls the psychologist and, in- 
deed, provides the latter with an 
example to illustrate the trend of his 
argiment. Into this category falls 
the Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde of 
Robert Louis Stevenson which is, in 
effect, a literary study in dual per- 
sonality or, as the latest terminology 
has it, “ schizoprefiia ”. 

It is not, of course, true to say that 
this abnormality of constitution had 
not been noted in the work of pre- 
vious enquirers into the human 


problem ; but one can give all credit 
to Stevenson for popularising in the 
form of a novel a psychological phe- 
nomenon which had formerly been 
noted only in the more recondite kind 
of text-book. It is, perhaps, worth 
mentioning that Stevenson became so 
engrossed in his subject that he 
finished the book in the space of six 
days, writing, as he tells us, in a kind 
of possession. 

Modern research has shown that 
the transference of personality is a 
very real thing. Not only do we con- 
tain within ourselves the potentiality 
of several transmutations of the self ; 
but there is evident in human rela- 
tionships certain possibilities of in- 
fluence through contact, which 
provide a rich field of reference for 
the occult novelist. 

The dominance of one mind over 
another has become an accepted fact 
in the annals of psychic research. Not 
so generally recognised are those 
cases in which one personality ab- 
sorbs another to such an extent that 
the second takes on the very blood 
and bones and integument of the 
dominating partner. 

Mr. de la Mare has made very good 
use of this theme in his suggestive 
story, The Return, which recounts 
how a man of melancholy and intro- 
spective temperament is possessed by 
the spirit of a suicide whose tomb 
he has contemplated in a quiet 
country churchyard. “ We are more 
than our mere personalities,” says a 
character in this book. In other 
words, the essential difference be- 
tween human beings is much more a 
matter of the direction of the will 
than of any variation in appearance 
and idiosyncrasy. 
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The interaction of forces is a tru- 
ism of intelligent observation. We 
influence inevitably, to some degree, 
every one and everything with which 
we come in cortact ; and we, in our 
turn, are similarly influenced. Some 
thinkers have hald that the power in- 
herent in things and persons generally 
regarded as evil is of a greater 
potency than the usual modes of 
virtue. Whether this be true or no, 
some very effective tales have been 
written on the supposition that the 
powers of darkness are more efficient 
in their workirgs than the denizens 
of light.* In tris context, one may 
refer to Henry James’s magnificently 
haunting Turn of the Screw, where 
the souls of two children are success- 
fully corrupted by the intrigues of 
two unhappy and frustrated spirits 
of the past. gain, in more recent 
times, Margaret Irwin, in her short 
story, The Bock, has shown how a 
single pernicious volume so weaves 
its baleful spell over everything and 
every one with which it comes in con- 
tact that it ends by plunging a whole 
household intc irremediable chaos 
and disaster. 

One of the most difficult problems 
to decide in the investigation of 
psychic phenomena is how far the 
psychological states which make 
possible -their realisation are of ob- 
jective or subjective origin. It is 
obvious that, if we can prove that a 
ghost or an obsession is a mere fig- 
ment of a disordered imagination, its 
value as the symbol of an unseen 


world falls under very grave suspi- 
cion. Or, to put the matter more 
simply, we have shifted our surmise 
batk to a more materia? point of van- 
tage when we take the point of view 
that the beginnings of occult mani- 
festation lie in fhe variable reflexes 
of the physical organism. 

Baudelaire has drawn attention to 
the curious conditions of exaltation 
consequent on ‘the taking of certain 
drugs. He did little to develop this 
observation, and it was left to the 
Trish novelist Sheridan Le Fanu, one 
of the most successfut of all the writ- 
ers cf occult stories, to follow up the 
implications of the theory that spir- 
itual disintegration is largely a con- 
comitant® of a disordered physical 
system. . 

In his story, “Green Tea”, per- 
haps the finest from the In a Glass 
Darkly collection, Le Fanu achieved 
the difficult feat of combining the 
creation of a most potent atmosphere 
of the sinister and the uncanny with 
a consistently worked out theory of 
those chemical changes in the blood 
with which psychic visitations are ap- 
parently most intimately connected. 

The tale tells of a certain Mr. Jen- 
nings, whose health is continually 
breaking down in a mysterious 
fashion. It transpires that he is ad- 
dicted to strong potions of the bever- 
age known as Green Tea. Concurrent- 
ly with his weakness for this drug 
there appears to his disordered vision 
a figure bearing a strong resemblance 
to a monkey with LEOTE eyes. This 





* The powers of darkness are not more efficiant than the powers of light, but the 


latter are not readily 


because of the peculiar egotism by which man likes 


to credit himself for his noble achievements while he blames the “devil” for his errors 


and sins! 


Then, the modern man has an attraction for the dark side of Nature due 
to the fact that “vice and wickedness”, as H. P. Blavatsky points out, “ 


are añ abnormal, 


unnatural manifescation, at this period of our human evolution.”—Eps, 
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creature, elemental or demon, pursues 
him in all his daily occupations. At 
last, unable to shake off this fearful 
companion, tht man kills himself în 
a frenzy of despair. ; 

Throughout the story it is suggest- 
ed that the apparition is consequent 
on the drinking of the tea. Without 
allowing himself any undue dogmat- 
:sm, Le Fanu has performed a most 
‘aseful service to the ‘cause both of 
occult fiction and of medical research 
3y showing, in the first case, how 
“he writer of this kind is most con- 
vincing when he*has recourse to veri- 
Jable fact; and, in the second, by 
pening up to the psychiatrist the 
possibility of an infinity of experi- 
ment on the parallelism betwten mind 
and body. 

“When I speak of medical science, I 
do so, as I hope some day to see it more 
generally understood, in a much more com- 
prehensive sense than its generally material 
“reatment would warrant. I beieve that 
“he entire natural world is but the ultimate 
expression of that spiritual world from 
which. and in which alone, it has ite life.” 

In quotations such as this and in 
“is famous dissertation on the 
‘Cardinal Functions of the Brain” 
_# Fanu has paved the way for a very 
Dromising rapprochement between 
Action and fact. 

Perhaps the most interesting in- 
zellectual revolution of our time has 
deen that achieved by the new* theo- 
zies with regard to the nature of the 
space-time relationship. No longer, 
says the modern mathematician, 
should we speak of time and space as 
separate entities, 4ft as a “ continu- 
um ” of an indivisible nature. 


There are several admirable ex- 
amples in modern occult fiction of 
works which buttress up, with the 
instinctive knowledge of the artist, 
theories held by orthodox scientists 
to be provable. Most people nowa- 
days have heard of that remarkable 
book, An Adventure, in which two 
English ladies of the most respect- 
able antecedents. when wandering in 
the gardens of Versailles, were trans- 
ported back to the period of the out- 
break of the French Revolution. This 
record bears the stamp of complete 
credibility and possesses all the 
charm of the most romantic fiction. 

Not only this account of an actual 
experience, but also W. H. Dunne’s 
fascinating disquisition on the time- 
sense bears full witness to a meta- 
physical probability which is receiv- 
ing ever more attention from serious 
minds. Turning to fiction proper, we 
find the inventive intelligence of 
John Buchan busying itself, in 
several of his novels, particularly 
The Power House and Three Hos- 
tages, with that development of clair- 
voyance which posits a complete free- 
dom from the cramping limitations of 
time. Margaret Irwin, in her Still 
She Wished for Company, has also 
furthered contemporary interest in 
this theme by writing a romance in 
which the characters react on each 
other across intersecting time-planes. 

The question of a new type of 
humanity, freed from many of its 
present imperfections and redeemed 
from much of its present frustration, 
is raised with great brilliance in the 
pages of the novels of Claude 





“Not quite. See Dr. Ivor B. Hart’s series of articles on “ Modern Science and 


The Secret Doctrine” in 


ARYAN PATH, Vol. IV, especially on “ Time” (April, 1933) 


and “ Psychological Considerations” ‘May, 1933)—Eps. 
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Houghton.* Here is a writer who has 
done much to advance the cause of 
the growth of a more amplified psy- 
chology by stressing the part played 
by a new kind of spiritual detach- 
ment in untyirg the knots of repres- 
sion. The conception of a completely 
integrated personality, in which both 
body and mind receive their fullest 
due is anothe: of Mr. Houghton’s 
gifts to modern thought. 

It is commcnly agreed that the 
chief obstacle to man’s progress on 
this planet is tae bogey of fedr. Here, 
too, the writer of occult fiction has 
provided imaginative instances of 
this devastating obsession. 

One may instance as a prime 
masterpiece in this genre that most 
subtle study of H. G. Wells, The 
Red Room. 1n this story a man is 
immured in a House of ill psychic re- 
pute in order to test the existence 
of an alleged ghost. fle finds 
that the room is indeed haunted, but 
not by any ghost—only by the much 
more insidious and deadly hobgoblin 
of Fear. “In the dusk it creeps 
along the corridor and follows you 
so that you care not turn.” 


In his recent “thriller”, The 


Croquet Player, Mr. Wells has reaf- 
firmed this motif in his picture of 
a countryside ridden by the symbol 
of its own primitive’and mindless 
past. 

If one were asked to state, in a 
single phrase, the chief value of oc- 
cult fiction to Western psychology one 
would have to say, its efficacy in 
heightening the sense of sympathy. 
It is becoming ‘more imperative every 
day for the sensitive soul to find for 
itself a safe retreat where it can ob- 
tain some relief from the grim reality 
of mere material existence. Like 
Peter Ibbetson, it may be helped by 
the possibility of access to a world 
of more enduring values than the 
present, In which its desires may be 
resolved and appeased. 

The reading of occult fiction may 
well perform a most valuable func- 
tion of healing in the stress of mod- 
ern life. Even at its most banal levels 
it is concerned with the extension and 
elucidation of the more remote lay- 
ers of consciousness. At its best, it 
brings into focus those aspects of 
faith and ritual which have given 
dignity and stability to the quest- 
ing spirit of man. 


BERNARD BROMAGE 





* See THs ARYAN PATH for August 1933—“ A Novelist with a Message“ by Geof- 


frey West.—Eps. 


A NOTE ON OCCULT LITERATURE 


“Art is based on emotioral 


Angerstanding—on the feelihg of the’ 


~nknown “hich lies behind the 
visible and the tdngible—and on 
zreztive power, the power, that is, to 
Teccnstruct h visible or audible forms 
che artist’. sensations, feelings 
visions, and moods, and, especially, 
a certain figitive feeling—which is 
n fact the feling of the harmonious 
sntercommutrication and oneness of 
everything, and the feeling of the 
‘soul’ of hings and phenomena. 
Like science and philosophy, art -is 
a definite way of knowledge... . But 
an art wnich does not reveal 
mysteries, which does not lead to 
the sphere vf the Unknown, which 
does not reveal new knowledge, is 
a parody of art.” 

The abo is a quotation from 
Ouspensky’s A New Model of the 
Universe, ard it will be seen that in 
his opinion all great art is occult in 
the broad and deep sense of the 
word. In fact, it is its occult charac- 
ter which makes it great art. And 
it seems to ne, that unless Ouspen- 
sky’s contertion is conceded, art is 
no more thzn an evasion—a subtle 
drug—an escapade in unreality—a 
psychic cosmetic. 

Now, the defect of much fiction 
that is mar-festly “occult”, in the 
sechnical sense of the term, is that 
x terds to Fe a treatise. The work 
ef many novelists who parade *“ oc- 
cultsm” frequen#¥ has this defect. 
‘The novel asually starts all right 
but, very soon, a strange or sinister 
gue appears and instantly the 
yeacer is translated to an occult 


realm, and becomes involved in 
events as fantastic as those of any 
dream. And although work of this 
kind is undoulftedly valuable on its 
level, its defect is that, by transfer- 
ring the “ occult ” to the realm of the 
fantastic, the reader naturally as- 
sumes the “occult ” to be something 
wholly removed from everyday 
actuality. (I think it was Dowden 
who pointed out how much the 
romantic love of Romeo and Juliet 
gained by being set in the bustling 
world of actuality. 
familiar background, the hero and 
heroine might seem somewhat oper- 
atic.) 

In the broad and deep sense of the 
word, The Brothers” Karamazov is 
an occult novel—one of the greatest. 
But the fact remains that, for those 
who have not eyes to see, it can be 
read as first-rate melodrama. (It has 
that in common with Macbeth, 
which is an occult play if ever there 
were one.) On the surface, Dostoev- 


sky’s novel is concerned with a mur- ` 


der. Old Karamazov and his son, 
Dmitri, are in love with the same 
woman. The old man is murdered 
and, superficially, the interest of the 
book lies in establishing the 
identity of the murderer. On the 
surface, therefore—as in Macbeth— 
the author is giving us a good 
“ blood-and-thunder” melodrama. 
The occult aspects of the novel are 
implied—they are not flung at you 
like so many brickbats. 

But it is necessary to go only a 
little way helow the surface to dis- 
cover that the timeless world inter- 
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penetrates actualıty in this amazing 
book. Old Karamazov is real 
enough, and loathsome enough, as a 
man, but it is soon realised that he 
also symbolizes dark primitive 
energy, which knows neither good 
nor evil, but which * casts forth its 
brood without memory or thought”. 
But he is whole, as a beast is whole, 
whereas two of his sons, Ivan and 
Dmitri, are divided. They have eaten 
of the tree of the knowledge of Good 
and Evil. They are divided beings, 
and, significantly enough, they hate 
their father--though for very dif- 
ferent reasons. Dmitri is the Body 
—isolated. Ivan is Mind—isolated. 
And Alyosha, the third son, is a 
prophecy of the future man. For 
Alyosha is whole, though he is born, 
not only of the “beast” but of the 
agony of those frenzied foes, his 
brothers—Mind and Body. 

A remarkable analysis” of The 
Brothers Karamazov is given in Mr. 
Middleton Murry’s Dostoevsky, but 
enough has been stated to show that 
this novel is really concerned with 
principalities and powers. Neverthe- 
less, as I have said, it can be read 
purely as melodrama—and so can 
most of Shakespeare’s greatest trag- 
edies, 


After all, there is a reason why 
certain books are read and re-read. 
And the reason must be that, hidden 
beneath their surface? is layer after 
layer of illuminated experience. That 
is why great books seem different 
each time we read them. At each 
re-reading we bring more to them— 
and sd we find more in them. A 
great book. is like one of those 
Chinese boxes which contains an- 
other box, and it in its turn an- 
other and so on and so on. A great 
novel resembles a parable, which 
should be first and foremost a good 
story, and, under that attractive 
exterior, should contain a mine of oc- 
cult knowledge. 

And it is often by reason of its 
interior wealth that a deep book is 
slow in winning recognition. Speng- 
ler defines “a popular work” as one 
“which gives itself, with all its 
secrets, to the first comer at the 
first glance—that incorporates its 
meaning in its exterior and surface ”. 
In a popular book, the surface is 
everything : in a great book, it soon 
loses every shred of significance. 
Every great book is occult in the 
broad and deep sense of the term. It 
contains mysteries—which he who 
dives will discover. 

CLAUDE HOUGHTON 


Literature—once wrote a critic—is the confession of social life, reflecting 


all its sins, and all its acts of baseness as of heroism. In this sense a book is of a 
far greater importance than any man. Books do not represent one man, but they 
are the mirror of a host of men. Hence the great English poet-philosopher said of 
books, that he knew that they were as hard to kill and as prolific ag the teeth of 
the fabulous dragon ; sow them hither and thither and armed warriors will grow 
out of them. To kill a good book, is equal to killing a mana vi 

It is finally those who amidst the present wholesale domiñion of the worship 
of matter, material interests and SELFISHNESS, will have bravely fought for human 
rights and man’s divine nature, who will become, if they only win, the teachers of 
the masses in the coming century and so their benefactors. 


H. P. BLAVATSKY (The Theosophical Movement, August 1934) 


A PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


I—THE SOURCES DF KNOWLEDGE AND 
RELIGIOUS APPREHENSION 


[Mr, Alban G. Widgery, at present Professor of Philoséphy at the Duke Uni- 
versity (U. S. A.) was formerly Professor of Philosophy and Comparative Religion 
a Baroda, India, and later was Stanton Lecturer in the Philosophy of Religion in 
the University of Cambridge. He delivered the Upton Lectures in Oxford last 
November ; special arrangements made ith him enable the publication of the six 
lectures in condensed forfn gs six articles, the first of which we give below. 

The series considers certain religious principles from an unsectarian point of 
view ; the discourses were penned to suit the requirements of the Upton Lectures 
Foundation ; but their background is more universal than Christian. 

In this first lecture the source of religion, and therefore of religions, is not 
clearly indicated. A philosophical exposition of Revelation is offered, but the exam- 
ination is not sufficiently deep and the interested reader will do well to turn to an 
aricle which deals with the subject—‘ Types of Indian Thought” by the well- 
known Hindu philosopher, Professor M. Hiriyanna, in our issue of September 1934 ; 


our own views will be found in’ the editorial preceding it.—Eps.] 


Briefly, philosophizing may be 
described as an intellectual effort to 
arrive at a comprehensive and basic 
expression of experience or reality. 
It strives to indicate the ultimates 
incapable of explanation by reference 
to something other than themselves 
or of description in terms not includ- 
ing those which directly signify them. 
Thus the main task of a philosophy 
of -eligion is to seek to express the 
ultimate implications of religion. It 
would even at this stage be legitimate 
to ask : What is religion? But the 
whcle investigation of a philosophy 
of religion is necessary adequately 
zo answer that question. At the out- 
set it must suffice to regard as reli- 
gior. what is found to be generally 
called such in the history of man- 
kinc, especially inthe great living 
religions. 

It has been frequently said that 
philosophy is a search for truth. A 
philosophy of religion in raising the 


questions of the source and nature 
of religious knowledgé is concerned 
with the philosophical task of en- 
quiry intd truth in religion. 

In its search for truths philosophy 
may be expected to discriminate them 
from errors. Some philosophers 
have endeavoured to maintain that 
errors are nothing but the absence 
of truths. To challenge this view of 
error, one illustration to the contra- 
ry must suffice. The two following 
statements are equally positive: 
“The Prophet Muhammed was born 
in Arabia”; “The Prophet Muham- 
med was born in England ”. If one of 
these is a truth, the other is an error ; 
and that error is not the mere ab- 
sence of a truth but a positive asser- 
tion. 

It requires no argument or illustra- 
tion to defend the statement that of 
some propositions we are unable to 
say whether they are truths or errors. 
With regard to some of these there 
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appears to be more evidence for their 
being truths rather than errors, and 
vice versa. These may be called prob- 
abilities and improbabilities. Of 
others it may be said that either 
there is no real evidence at all for 
or against them viewed in themselves, 
or that there is no preponderance of 
evidence one way or the other. 
These may nevertheless be accepted 
as speculations. In the formulation 
of a general view, a philosophy may 
not only include truths but also ad- 
mit probabilities and make use of 
speculations. 

It is not _infrequently contended 
that the discrimination between 
truths and errors is to be made by rea- 
son, that it is through reason that 
man comes to truths. Such a state- 
ment cannot itself be judged until it 
is clear what is meant by reason. Rea- 
son is a function of the human 
mind, one of the chief characteristics 
of which is the grasping of relations. 
Allied with this, though different 
from it, is its capacity to form con- 
cepts. It is present in what we call 
reasoning, passing from premises 
to conclusion in inference ; and it is 
present in the understanding or 
comprehension of premises and 
conclusions. Reason, so conceived, 
can by itself neither lead to truths 
nor be an adequate basis for the as- 
sertion that this or that proposition 
is a truth or an error. Even of contra- 
dictory propositions all that reason 
could pronounce would be that both 
cannot be true: it would not by it- 
self be able to determine which of 
them is true or which an error. Rea- 
son, as a function of the mind, 
does not operate in vacuo. To arrive 
at truths something in addition is 


needed ; and to test whether propo- 
sitions are truths or errors something 
more than reason is involved. The 
proposition : “There*is a red cloth 
on the table” depends not merely 
on reason grasping the relations in- 
volved, but also on forms of sense 
perception by which the colour and 
other qualities of the cloth and of the 
stable are known. To arrive at truths, 
to discriminate truths from errors, 
reason as a function of the mind 
operates with reference to somewhat 
other than itself, and this other is 
apprehended by capacities of man 
different from reason. 

The important question is whether 
every truth is dependent on reason 
and on Sense perception, or whether 
there are other forms of apprehen- 
sion by which some truths are attain- 
ed. The possibility of a philosophy 
of religion seems to me to depend on 
an affirmative answer to the latter 
part of this question. The mind not 
only reasons, but also apprehends 
itself as so doing, and such apprehen- 
sion is not a form of sense percep- 
tion. Again, a man’s awareness of 
himself as sad, for example, cannot 
be shown to be a form of sense 
apprehension. It may be urged that 
in apprehending the red cloth, the 
mind is aware of something not itself, 
but when it apprehends itself as rea- 
soning or as sad it is simply appre- 
hending itself. Nevertheless, even 
that indicates that the mind has some 
capacities of apprehension other than 
through the physical senses. If those, 
why not others ? Mie possibility must 
be admitted. The question remains : 
Are there such ? I contend that there 
are : forms which may be described 
as moral, as esthetic, and as religi- 
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Dus apprehension, and that to arrive 
at truths in ethics, esthetics, and in 
Dhilcsophy of religion, these forms 
of apprehension, respectiyely are 
nvolved ; and that the discrimina- 
zion of the truth or, error of propo- 
sitions in these directions implicates 
these specific forms of apprehen- 
zion. The moral may be takeh as an 
axample. A man may apprehend 
himself as a liar. Btt he may also 
2ondemn himself as such, and this 
secause with his moral apprehension 
he is aware of the moral worth of 
veracity. The *implicated proposi- 
tion: “ Veracity is morally good” 
is not based on his apprehension of 
himself. Carried into detail in this 
direction, philosophy for 4 proper 
accoint of morality would have to 
include recognition of moral ulti- 
mates known through a specific 
capacity of the mind that may be 
rallei moral apprehension. 

Thus truths implicate not merely 
forms of apprehension and the func- 
tion of reason but also some 
* object” or “ objects ”,—even when 
that “ object ” is the mind or a state 
or fanction of the mind. The red 
cloth as apprehended is other than 
the sense function of apprehending. 
Tf reason forms a concept of red, that 
concept. as a mental content, cannot 
be said to copy the red as perceived, 
that is, it cannot itself be described 
as rad. Nevertheless it has a signi- 
ficant reference to it, All truths have 
some kind of objective reference be- 
yond the apprehension they involve, 
the concepts whith may be implied, 
and the words in which they may 
be expressed. ‘A truth is possible of 
attainment not merely because of the 
functioning of a subject but also be- 


cause of the presentation of an 
“ object”. 

I am going to describe this 
presentation of an “object” as its 
“revelation” of itself. The mind 
seeks to know an object and can do 
sa because of its own capacities and 
because the object reveals itself to 
the mind. The term revelation may 
in this sense be applied in all realms 
of knowledge. And it is by so con- 
sidering it that we may pass over to 
a mode of treatment of a character- 
istic claim in many religions that the 
source of religious knowledge is 
revelation. The philosopher to-day 
is hardly called on to discuss the idea 
that a particular set of writings, as 
for example, the books of the Chris- 
tian Bible, or the Quran, are as books 
a revelation. But he cannot well pass 
by .the contention that within these 
and other writings what is called 
revelation is embodied. The Vedas 
have been said to contain a rev- 
elation of religious truths. By ‘some 
Zoroastrianism has been described as 
based on revelation. Gautama is not 
recorded as having become “ en- 
lightened” simply by a process 
of rational reflection, but by con- 


‘templation in which he attained to 


insight. In Sikhism, the historical 
gurus seem to have been regarded as 
though voicing the “true Guru” 
or God. However diversely expressed 
in these higher religions, this claim 
to some knowledge coming to man 
in a specific manner in religion is in 
accord with the implication of wide- 
spread practices of earlier times. 

Religious knowledge is therefore 
similar to all other knowledge in be- 
ing dependent upon forms of appre- 
hension and the function of reason, 
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and upon an “ object” or “ objects” 
with which the mind comes into re- 
lation. But the traditional use, speci- 
fically limiting the term revelation to 
religion, implies some difference from 
other knowledg:=. That difference con- 
sists, not in something peculiarly 
mysterious or miraculous, but in the 
specific forms cf apprehension and in 
the nature of the “object” or 
“objects” involved. For however 
diverse the views as to the manner of 
revelations in different religions, it 
has always been implied that the ob- 
jective basis of the knowledge obtain- 
ed has been something other than 
physical natur2 or human selves as 
finitely aware of themselves. 

The source of religious knowledge 
is thus declared to be the human 
mind appreher.ding what is revealed 
to it. The nature of religious knowl- 
edge can only be discovered in that 
knowledge itself, and that consti- 
tutes the main content of the articles 
that follow n this series. That 
knowledge refers to the mind as it 
is concerned in religion; to the 
“object” or “objects” with which 
the mind is in relation in religion ; 
and to the character of that relation 
itself. 

In the examination of the religi- 
ons from these points of view, it must 
be rememberec. that the truths involv- 
ed may not necessarily have been 
accurately expressed in the tradi- 
tional doctrines. A philosophy of re- 
ligion is not compelled to regard as 


adequately or properly represent- 
ing a religion, the forms of doctrine, 
the types of metaphysics, that have 
acquired traditional authority among 
its adherents. Some of those doc- 
trines are past ferms of philosophy 
of religion that nged to be abandoned 
in view of religious advance and 
increasing accuracy of theoretical 
expression. A religion is not neces- 
sarily misrepresented, it may be more 
correctly represented, if the theoreti- 
cal expressions of the past are 
rejected. A v¢éligton should not be 
confused with the theories that have 
grown up in association with it. 

A philosophy of religion, there- 
fore, starts out from the religions as 
actually ‘found in history. For it, 
religion is something “ given ”, not to 
be “proved” by reference to some- 
thing other than itself. It has to 
make clear the ultimates implicated 
in religion, and it has to seek 
appropriate forms of expression in 
words for truths, probabilities and 
speculations. It will try to discrimi- 
nate between those doctrines in the 
religions which can be accepted and 
those which must be rejected as er- 
rors, as improbabilities, or unneces- 
sary speculations. As a philosophy of 
nature must be developed with refer- 
ence to nature as actually perceived ; 
a philosophy of history with regard 
to history as actually experienced ; 
so a philosophy of religion must be 
formulated with relation to religion 
as actually lived. 


ALBAN G. WIDGERY 


THE INFLUENCE OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE-ON MODERN INDIA 


[S. Srikanraya, B.A., B.L., is the Editor of the Quarterly Journal of the 


Macaulay never rendered a greater 


service to India than when he ushered . 


in the era of English education in 
India. i 

In a short article it is not possible 
to deal with the subject in detail ; nor 
do I propose to compare the influence 
of Sanskrit, Aratic or Persian with 
that of English. Persian and Sanskrit 
suffered undoubtedly as a result of the 
precominance of tie English language 
in India but their cultures have blend- 
ed fully with the life and thought of 
India. Hence we may not repent the 
lack of sufficient emphasis on the 
study of those literatures. The indi- 
genous languages of India have deriv- 
ed taeir sustenance from them and 
- have been enriched in every way pos- 
sible from the classical literatures 
oz India, 

Our religious system, our modes of 
thought and life were largely derived 
zrom Aryan teachings. Life in an- 
_ cient Hindu Inda was based on 
Manava Dharma Sastra. In process 
-of tame, dissent zrew towards the 
ancient religious systems whose tenets 
ceased to be accepted with unques- 
tioned authority. Commentaries and 
* glosses as well as tke interpretation of 
jurists silently brought about a revo- 
lution in the systeen of law as admin- 
istered in the country. Vignaneswara, 
Jeemuthavahana, Neelkhanta and 
cthers adapted the Hindu law to meet 
the changing social and political con- 


Mythic Society ard a well-known educationist of the progressive Mysore State— 


ditions of the day in the several parts 
of India. Such a change was further 
augmented by the penetration of 
Muhammadan influence and the 
spread of the democratic tenets of 
Islam. The Delhi Sultanate had ex- 
tended its hegemony over a great 
part of the Indian Peninsula and in- 
troduced Persian and Arabic amongst 
the court languages of the country 
and for study. The Hindu social 
system was left alone without distur- 
bance to all outward appearance, but 
political upheavals fiecessitated a re- 
orientation of Hindu thought and 
life °° 

The advent of the English, amongst 
other European nations, -brought 
something more than the influence of 
a mere nation of shopkeepers. The 
marked toleration which the Hindu 
showed towards other religions was 
extended to the message of Jesus. 
With the study of English in schools 
and colleges, as a preparation for the 
earning of livelihood, developed ac- 
quaintance with the beauties of Eng- 
lish literature and fascination with 
the political and philosophical ideas 
met with in the writings of the great 
thinkers of the West. People began to 
study the great masters of English 
literature and the Bible to imbibe the 
spirit in them. Newspapers and 
magazines, published and circulated in 
the country, spread knowledge of the 
‘outside world in all parts of India. . 
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The Indian thereby received a stimu- 
lus to inquire into the social systems 
of his own country, the conditions of 
its political life and its religious back- 
ground. A few people at any rate fed 
on the strong meat of English liberty 
and drank deep cf the wine of British 
freedom. One ea-ly result was to look 
upon everything Indian with a pre- 
judice ; but fortunately that feeling 
did not last very long. A few of tue 
customs imbedded in the Indian sys- 
tem were considered inhuman and 
brutal. Agitaticn started for reform 
of what were regarded as abuses in 
Hindu society with what results all 
of us know—from the abolition of 
Sati to that of Untouchability now in 
progress. Religious reformers have 
appeared from time to time with in- 
creasing rapidity, giving form and 
shape to the floating ideas of the 
people. The Braamo Samaj, the Arya 
Samaj and the mission of Sri Rama- 
krishna are said to be three amongst 
the great benefits derived from the 
influence of English literature on our 
thought and life. Chaitanya, Rama- 
nanda and Kabir are not the last 
amongst the See-s and the lives of our 
great men confirm the saying of the 
Bhagavad Gita that the lord arises 
amongst men from time to time, when 
sin increases, to purify mankind and 
install virtue. The Theosophical 
Movement may well be compared to 
the advent of English culture with 
one difference. Madame H. P. Bla- 
vatsky not only drew India’s atten- 
tion to the beauties and glories of 
Occidental culture but wrote vigo- 
rously of the sublimer beauties and 
greater glories of our own ancient cul- 
ture. The Thecsophical influence of 
1879-1885 went a long way in chang- 





ing the mind of the new graduates 
who till then praised everything for- 
eign,and ran down everything Indian. 
The multiplication of universities 
has taken the gems of English litera- 
ture to many an Indian home and 
there is hardly an educated or cul- 
tured Indian who is not familiar with - 
the great’ masters of English litera- 
ture, and who does not devote the 
bulk of -his timt to reading books 
published in the English language, 
may be to the'unfortunate detriment 
of a study of his own Indian lan- 
guages. The cultivation of the English 
tongue brought the world nearer to 
us. Free mingling of people belong- . 
ing to different communities, neces- 
sitated by’the stress of modern life 
and interdining in schools: and col- 
leges, tiffin rooms and railway trains, 
have removed individual angularities 
and a spirit of camaraderie is now so 
common that if is needless to speak 
of the condition of things even a 
decade ago. More important than all 
is the study of English literature for 
its own sake. We find a great 
nationalist leader like Mr. Satyamurti 
appealing to us to study and appre- 
ciate the beauties of Shakespeare. 
For my part I have to own that a 
great part of my time whether in the 
court room, in the office, in the study 
or at home is occupied with English 
literature ; and I dare say most of us 
will agree that that is a state of things 
over which we need not go cold, as 
Venkataram Sastriar put it in his 
recent convocation address at Mysore. 
I have reserved to the last the con- 
nection of English literature with the 
development of Indian life of the 
present day. The jurists of interna- 
tional fame and the leaders of the 
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political and philosophical thought of 
the world are familiar to us through 
the medium of English. Whether it 
is politics or ‘religion or economics or 
the physical sciences or the several 
religious and philosophical systems 
of the world-or the needs and require- 
ments of daily life, we are dependent 
on the study of English literature. 

Demosthenes and. Cicero and 
Marcus Aurelius, Serleca and Spinoza, 
Dante and Milton, Kant and Montes- 
quieu, Rousseau and Tolstoy. Ben- 
tham and Spencer, and Burke and 
Mill have becOme household words to 
us under the.influence of English 
literature and have worked into the 
marrow of our bones. 

Lord Morley no doubt stated that, 
so far as he could foresee, he could 
not dream of a time when the British 
Parliament would transplant British 
institutions of a democratic character 
to Indian soil. We were any way 
advised to go to Bohemia for a model 
after which to fashion our political 
institutions, but, as Montagu ob- 
served, political ideas spread like 
sparks across a street and we Indians 
have imbibed our democratic ideas 
and our notions of political reform 
from England, although in our study 
of these institutions we are not un- 
mindful of the political institutions 
and their working in other parts of 
the world. Our political institutions 
are a graft from the British model 
and our fourth estate has developed 
likewise. Such improvements as we 
seek to embody in our political sys- 
tem are those kfown and recognised 
to be in favour with the British de- 
mocracy. The proverbial horse-sense 
of the Britisher and his practical 
sagacity in ordering his own af- 


fairs are nowhere more appreciated 
than in India and to-day the 
Indian Parliaments are ransacking 
British Parliamentary practices 
whenever they are in doubt or in a 
difficulty. Ng greater compliment 
could be paid to the success of British 
Parliamentary institutions or ‘the 
British administration of their own 
country than these attempts of 
our Congress leaders to adapt the Bri- 
tish system to Indian conditions. 
Readers of the works of Jawaharlal 
Nehru will appreciate his thorough 
mastery of the English tongue and his 
great familiarity with the working of 
British political institutions, no less 
than his dislike of totalitarian states. 
I am not forgetful of the efforts of the 
socialist party to improve the 
happiness of the working-classes 
but it must be femembered that 
this is only another leaf taken from 
the British tree and the socialist 
movement in India should not be 
mixed up entirely with the commu- 
nist organizations of the Soviet. The 
Premier of Madras is no less a lover 
of law and order than were his pre- 
decessors who were the representatives 
of an alien bureaucracy. That shows 
that the Indian mass mind is instinc- 
tively for law and order, for peace and 
progress and, with the assured co- 
operation and the sympathy of British 
public opinion, a great day for India 
has already dawned. 

Our girls and boys are no longer 
married very young.” Under the cir- 
cumstances of modern existence in a 
fleeting, machine-made world, the 
Hindu joint-family system has crum- 
bled. British jurisprudence is in 
vogue in all parts of the country. 
Justice between the rich and poor, 
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the commoner and the upper-class 
man, the influential and the nonentity 
alike, without the distinction of caste, 
creed, race or colour, is administered 
by courts according to British iradi- 
tions and a system of law adapted 
from the British codes, no doubt in 
consonance with the true spirit of 
Hindu law, subject to modern chang- 
es. The Indian Penal Code is one of 
the most remarkable pieces of legisla- 
tion introduced into India. Many an 
equitable doctrine of English law has 
been imported into our country and 
accepted as part of the law of the 
land. For eloquence, oratory or sim- 
plicity of diction and style, for foren- 
sic eloquence or the flights of thought 
in philosophical speculation or in 
embarking on a voyage of discovery 
into the hidden mysteries of this 
mysterious universe by scientific 
research, many an Indian, stands 
shoulder to shoulder with the best 
specimens in England itself or else- 
where, Sinha, Rasbehari Ghose, 
Surendranath Banerji, Aurobindo, 
Brajendranath Seal, Romesh Dutt, 
Bepin Chandra Pal, Srinivasa Sastry, 
Mahatma Gandhi, Tagore and 
Radhakrishnan, to mention only a 
few names, have enriched English 
literature itself. Bose, Ray, Raman 
and others have made contributions 
to science. Sri Ramakrishna, Keshub 
Chandra Sen, Vivekananda, Ram 
Mohan Roy and Dayananda Saras- 
wati have added to the sum of human 
knowledge. With these shining exam- 
ples before us, and a powerful press, 
who could say that the study of 


English literature will not continue 
unabated in India or that that litera- 
turg does not exercise a wholesome 
and predominating influence on 
modern Indian thought and life ? 

In commerce and industry, in the 
methods of investigation, in the study 
of Indian history, archeology, archi- 
tecture dnd religion, as well as in our 
study of the flora and fauna of the 
country and jts “weather conditions— 
in fact in almost everything we do-- 
the scientific, the analytical and the 
historical method we pursue is large- 
ly the result of the bénefiis we have 
derived from our study of English 
literature. The Radio and the Talkie, 
Cricket and Tennis, and the daily 
press have found a place in our af- 
fections no less than is claimed for 
them elsewhere in the British Empire. 

The true spirit of God, a catholicity 
of spirit, tolerance amongst men and 
a readiness to see and appreciate 
others’ points of view, ahimsa in 
thought, word and deed, are a few 
gems of the precious heritage left to 
us from time immemorial and 
Mahatma Gandhi has shown by the 
great example of his life that these 
will not suffer but improve in contact 
with English literature. Creative 
Unit», Gitanjali, Sadhana, Essays on 
the Gita, are as much English litera- 
ture as any work written by an Eng- 
lishman and Sarojini Naidu’s poetry 
equals some of the best in English 
literature. The influence of English 
literature on our thought and life has 
come to stay and is everlasting, 


S. SRIKANTAYA 


KISMET ! 


[Cecil Palmer served the calise of culture as a publisher for many years. 
Since his retirement he has wfitten extensively for the English press ; William Heine- 
mann have just published his Truth About Writing. 


In this short article he barely touches upon the vitdlly practical problem of 
Fate and Free Will. “The only satisfactory explanation of this much discussed ques- 
tion is in the Hindu-Buddhist doctrine of Karma: Karma does not mean fate or 
fixec. destiny ; nor does it mean that man 13 always and ever free to execute as he 
wills whatever he determines to do. Karma is action which carries within it its 
legitimate reaction and» which reaction in its turn becomes the cause for new action. 
Every cause produces its’ effec:, which becomes a cause in the processes of time. 
To exemplify : a man is free to eat what he pleases; he is bound, not free, to 
digest, to assimilate and to feel the effects of what he ate; this reaction from the 
eating contributes towards the free-will determination of what and how he shall 
eat again. j ; 

The pivotal doctrine of the Esoteric Philosophy admits no privilege or special 
gifts in man save those won by his own Ego by self-induced and self-devised efforts 
and which efforts are checked by past Karma of his own making. A very full 
treatment of the whole subject will be found in thirty-one recondite Aphorisms 
recorded by W. Q. Judge and which are reprinted in Overcoming Karma, U.L.T. 


Pamphlet No. 21.—Ebs.] 


. Tae fatal thing about fatalism is 
that it so frequently tempts people 
to commit intellectual suicide. And I 
am afraid it is also sometimes phys- 
ically enervating! But although it 
appears to be fairly apparent that 
Fate has the trump card in the game 
of life, it is expedient that we should 
remind ourselves occasionally that we 
are not dumb-driven cattle being led 
to the slaughter. 

Fate is a fact. But free will is a 
fact also. I admit the apparent con- 
tradiction, but I do believe the con- 
tradiction to be more apparent than 
real. The healthy line of life is not 
the line of least resistance. Kismet is 
the last refuge of the faint-hearted. 
It is so fatally easy to blame Fate for 
the corpse’s last journey to the grave. 
Novelists assume that dead men tell 
no tales. In point of fact, Life speak- 
ing through the cold lips of death, is 
grandly eloquent. For when we say 


that a voice is silenced in eternity 
we are admitting its living reality in 
finite time. We cannot assert that 
Shakespeare is immortal if we are not 
prepared to assume that he is still 
alive. 

It is difficult to understand why 
the great majority of people always 
envisage Fate as the inseparable and 
inalienable companion of Death. We 
insist that Fate shall be the scape- 
goat for all our sorrows and tribula- 
tions, “all the pomps and vanities of 
this wicked world, and all the lusts 
of the flesh”. But Fate, if it is any- 
thing at all, is certainly neither 
lopsided nor one-sided. It impinges 
on the lives and destinies of all men, 
great and small, good and evil, suc- 
cessful and unsuccessful, strong and 
weak, and it does so with alarming 
and disconcerting impartiality. Man 
is, at least potentially, a thinking 
being, and in the lucid intervals of 
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thought, he cannot escape from the 
knowledge that how little or how 
much he extracts from life is 
almost wholly dependent on his 
own attitude of mind. If he is will- 
ing to accept the theqry that man is 
merely a puppet in the drama of 
living, he has no one to blame but 
himself if Fate slays shuttlecock with 
his negative ambitions and tepid as- 
pirations. The world’s valuation of 
any man is seldom greater, or even 
as great, as tha: man’s own valuation 
of himself. Anc therefore it comes to 
pass that any man who is so foolish 
as to undervalue himself is virtually 
asking mankind to relegate him to 
the bargain basement in the world’s 
bazaar. 

How frequently we hear the re- 
mark, “I wonder what Fate has in 
store for me.” "The people who most 
readily give expression to it are those 
who have firmly convinced them- 
selves that whet is is, and that what 
will be, will be. But the entire his- 
tory of the evclution of man’s emer- 
gence from barbarism to civilisation 
bears testimony to the fact that man 
has found spiritual salvation by chal- 
lenging rather than by accepting the 
rigid boundaries of his heredity and 
environment. “Kismet” is not a 
flattering epitaph for any man really 
worthy of the “mettle of his pas- 
ture”. 

There is a school of thought that 
fosters the tertible belief that war is 
inevitable, and eternally so, because 
war is a good part of the bad part 
of human nature. This appal- 
ling indictmert of the human race 
horrifies me, ar it would do so, if I 
honestly believed in its validity. Ad- 
mittedly, men are born fighters. But 


this is not quite the same thing as 
saying that all men instinctively 
desire to fight each other. I am 
afraid we have fowgotten many 
things which the last Great War 
taught us, but I have not so com- 
pletely lost my faith in humanity as 
to believe that it would willingly and 
deliberately repeat the folly and 
madness of that grim and awful ex- 
perience. Whatsvever hope there is for 
the future and in the future, surely 
resides in the belief that men as men 
are gradually finding spiritual eman- 
cipation through the “potent urge to 
abolish fighting among themselves in 
favour of fighting the malignant 
forces of evil within themselves. 

But thè major point I am anxious 
to emphasise is this. By the grace 
of God we are free to shape our own 
destinies. What the fates have in 
store for us is neither more nor less 
than the sum total of our triumphs 
or failures over good and evil. It is 
not a question of Kismet in the sense 
that we are lazily content to he 
malleable clay in the hands of an 
autocratic potter. What is vital in 
all humanity is man’s moral strength 
which is the measure of his capacity 
to flirt with evil and remain good. 
The consuming flame of spiritual 
content, in all its glory, withers and 
dies at the very approach of pessi- 
mism. And the soul-destroying dan- 
ger of pessimism as a philosophy of 
life lies in the fact that far too many 
well intentioned people cultivate and 
nurture it as a negative virtue, in- 
stead of strenuously eradicating it as 
a positive vice. 

I hold the heretical point of view, 
admittedly a harsh one, that people 
who blame Fate for their misfortunes 
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are, in effect, telling the world that 
they thoroughly deserve them. Life 
is an unceasing struggle for survival 
from the cradle to the grave. The 
mar. who, crying Kismet, throws up 
his hands in the gesture of surrender, 
should not be surprised if his enemies 
take advantage of his moral and 
spir.tual pusillanimity. We'literally 
cannot afford to enceurage within 
ourselves a too slavish submission to 
the “ slings and arrows ” of this appal- 
lingty mundane life. Least of all, can 
we afford to allow Life’s verdict to 
go against us “by default. The chal- 
leng2 is always there. If we choose 
to iznore it, we do so at our own 
peril. 

The age in which we livé is one in 
which the thought of mankind is ra- 
pidiy undergoing a process of trans- 
formation. The time-worn shibboleth, 
“Tkeirs not to reason why, theirs 
but lo do and die” is rapidly losing 
its grip on the senses and sensibilities 
of thinking man. The psychologist 
is leaching him that to know himself 
is tte fount of all knowledge. Man 
will not complacently bend the knee 
to Fate, nor cry aloud for ali the 
worl to hear, the fatal and Aopeless 
word “ Kismet ”, if he will but learn 
the wisdom and beauty and truth of 
reasonable love and loving reason. 


For the man who is everlastingly con- 
tent to wait for something to turn 
up is asking Life to turn him down. 
He must, in very word and deed, be 
master of his own fate and captain 
of his own soul. 

There is nothing in the world 
more soft and weak than water, says 
the Chinese philosopher, the father of 
Quietism, “ yet for attacking things 
that are hard and strong there is 
nothing that surpasses it, nothing 
that can take its place”. Here, if 
ever existed in words, is profound 
verity. Quiet, unobtrusive and well- 
nigh hidden strength—the strength 
and might that in the past have 
moved mountains. And that which 
is truth in Nature is not less true in 
human nature. We are what we 
make ourselves to be, for life itself 
is bearable or unendurable according 
to the texture of our philosophy and 
the pattern of our faith—in ourselves, 
in humanity and, above all, in God 
himself. 

Kismet! But we must see to it 
that we shout the word in noble defi- 
ance of Fate, rather than whisper it 
as a lullaby for our sleeping con- 
sciences. If we would kiss the limpid 
lips of eternity we must be prepared 
to live magnificently unafraid of 
death. 


CECIL PALMER 


POETRY IN SINGHALESE 


[J. Vijayatunga, now resident in Londort, belongs to the beautiful and historic 
Island of Ceylor:; here he writes with feeling perception about the poetry of his 


native tongue.—=Ds. 
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Perhaps it is a greater compliment 
to the Muse to put poetry to ordi- 
nary uses: This is what the Singha- 
lese have done. Singhalese poetry 
is meant to be sung. The Singha- 
lese do not have impressive musical 
compositions like those, for example, 
of Thyagaraja. the South Indian 
mystic singer. Nor do they have 
mystical songs like those of Chai- 
tanya. But tkis lack has not been 
noticed througkout the centuries, for, 
as I say, Poetr:7 has served the place 
of music and has been recognised 
as the ever-reaay handmaiden. Even 
to-day with Singhalese literature 
very much at a discount among the 
so-called educated classes—it being 
the province of Bhikkus, village 
schoolmasters and wun-Westernised 
villagers—proscdy is enthusiastically 
studied and poetry practised under 
the slightest provocation by the 
classes just mentioned. 

A Singhalese maiden who did not 
know English out was a good Sing- 
halese scholar, her father being a 
learned astrologer, once paid me the 
very flattering bul undeserved hon- 
our of composing a quatrain full of 
epithets supposed to denote my vir- 
tues, teaching it to her younger 
brother who wes a pupil of mine and 
having this youngster recite it to me 
in an originally “ Ancient Mariner ” 
way. And this form of courtship 
is widely pract.sed among those who 
are not overwhelmed by the impor- 
tance of an English education. 


In thus commandeering poetry for 
praccical purposes, the, Singhalese 
are like’the Spanish and the Argen- 
tines. Consider, for example, the 
Singhalese Seth’ Kavi and Vas Kavi 
(Poems of Good Omen and Poems 
of Ill Omen) which are frequently 
invoked as blessings or curses accord- - 
ing to the occasion. ° A friend re- 
proaching one for not acknowledging 
a letter would do so in verse ;.a Bhik- 
ku finding that a neighbour’s bull 
had laid ‘waste his vegetable garden 
would invoke a mild curse on the 
culprit animal (not on its owner) ; 
a petty village official seeking a 
favour from the Mudaliyar or Chief 
Headman would occasionally rise to 
verse (in the hands of a professional 
versifier) ; and, as already mention- 
ed, youth and maiden put their 
sentiments and even make their 
“dates” in poetry ; and above all, 
those irue custodians of the Rhyme, 
the cartmen and the boatmen, con- 
tinue to propitiate the Muse from 
their humble station in life. 

The popular interest in poetry is 
there, waiting to attempt once again 
the sublime heights reached by the 
classical poets, waiting until the day 
when English will take a secondary 
place in Education and State affairs. 
There must undoubtedly be poetic 
genius buried in many an obscure 
village-schooJmastership. There are 
those who publish conventional 
poems in obscure Singhalese maga- 
zines on such themes as a plea for 
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pramotion ‘rom Class Three in the 
Clerical Se vice to Class Two, and 
cn practical issues which I have 
mentioned 2arlier but there are no 
cortempora~y poets of the front rank 
in Ceylon worthy to take their place 
with the major cofitemporary poets 
cf India, of Japan and of the West. 

But befo-e the Europearf advent 
in Ceylon there was a.whole galaxy 
cf them. n poetic*form and scope 
and in ambition they were inspired 
‘by the Master, the Great Kalidasa. 
Buc the tLemes of the Singhalese 
poets were 2ssentially Buddhist. To 
the Buddhist influence must be 
ascz.bed the general love of the poet- 
ica’ narrati~e that has been common 
thrxigh Singhalese  ctvilisation. 
Buddha, in my opinion, the world’s 
greatest stcry-teller—how he alter- 
nated between metaphysical dis- 
courses and. vivid romances as in the 
Jaizka or Feincarnation stories—had 
perfected a most ingenious poetical 
proz. So that from the earliest 
pro3> compesitions of the Singhalese, 
the text co Rock Inscriptions or 
conamentari:s of the Tripitaka, they 
wee all strictly poetical in struc- 
ture. Until Sri Rahula, the greatest 
Sinzhalese poet, introduced rhyme, 
Sinzhalese poetry was mostly un- 
rhymed but there was a cadence and 
a musical lit in the halved lines that 
was competely satisfactory. Sri 
Rahula, wlo was Head Abbot of 
Vifzyaba Firivena and the Sangha 
Ra:z, was the spiritual adviser 
to King Perakrama Bahu VI who 
ruled in th: fifteenth century. 

cri Rahla adopted Kalidasa’s 
Meghaduia or entrusting a message 
to a Cloud as a model; and ever 
since the Sendesaya or Message sent 


by one of a number of popular birds, 
has remained the favourite device of 
Singhalese poets. Though he was 
a spiritual Head sworn to scorn all 
sensuous, not to mention sensual, 
pleasures, Sri,Rahula has revealed 
in his poetry not only a most im- 
pressionable mind but a consummate 
knowledge of life. He indulges in 
no muting of phraseology when de- 
scribing the charms of a woman or 
the emotions aroused by them. 
Here, of course, he and every other 
Priest-Poet of Ceylon was but fol- 
lowing the Buddha who could be 
most explicit as, for example, in the 
Kusa Jataka where the impotent 
Raja Okkaka is forced by the clam- 
our of his subjects to send his 
Queen Silavati out of the Palace to be 
made fruitful by the boldest man 
{rom among his subjects. Of course 
it was Sakra (King of the Gods) him- 
self, who seeing the royal catastrophe 
appeared at the Palace gates in the 
guise of an old Brahmin, led the 
Queen away from the rabble and 
caused (having taken the Queen tem- 
porarily to Sakra realm) the Immac- 
ulate Conception. The child, who 
was named Kusa, after Kusa grass, 
was an earlier incarnation of the Bud- 
dha. 

Thus the Singhalese had ample 
poetic licence. But while they have 
avoided poetry so repetitiously laden 
with “Wine” and “Beloved” 
(albeit as symbols) as that of the 
Persian poets, and so persistently 
full of the “ mystical union” as that 
of the Indian bards, nevertheless one 
misses the note of genuine passion 
which alone lends poetry that unique 
vitality upon which we draw when 
every other source fails us. Nor 
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could it have teen otherwise when 
we understand fhe conditions. Just 
as Chaitanya and Thyagaraja 
could not have sung other than in 
terms of the Divine Exaltation, the 
Singhalese poete could not afford to 
lose sight of che chief Buddhist 
doctrine, however distant their 
poetic flights. This was the doctrine 
that while Setse Pleasures were 
the privilege o being alive, they 
were, without axception, Antccha, 
transitory. 

Considering :l! this the vigour 
and vitality of 3inghalese poetry is 
all the more rermarkable. The best 
known poems vf Sri Rahula are 
Paravi Sandesay.s, or the Message by 
the Parrot, composed about 1427, 
Kavyasekara, or the Crown of Song, 
composed about 1449, and the Sela- 
lihini Sandesaya, in which, strangely 
enough, despite he fact that it was 
the fruit of his full maturity, the 
poet in Sri Ratula supersedes the 
scholar. The Selathini is of a higher 
breed than Mynzh, and though not 
so good a talker is a better singer. 
Its feathers aire more glossy 
and it is distinguished from the 
Mynah by two gleaming spots of 
golden yellow or its ears. In en- 
trusting the messige to the Selalihini 
Sri Rahula contr-ves to describe the 
route it should :ollow with all the 
scenes that dot th= route. There are 
descriptions of peasants and their 
pastimes, of villeges and cities. It 
is on Jayavardhanapura, the capital, 
that Sri Rahula levishes most praise. 
Here is the translation of a quatrain 
in which the poet describes the rest- 
ing-place the Selszlihkint should seek 
at nightfall : 

Look out for the wood nymphs as 
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they carol on the sands which resemble 
the cloud-disturbed moon, and among 
the flowers and the creeping vines and 
the* trees close to those spots (of the 
nyer bank). On a Sal tree caressed by the 
sight of those playful creatures make thy 
rest for the night. 

The Singhalese. poet does not, as a 
rule, write an isolated sonnet on a 
sunset, ‘nor an ode to a woman's 
beauty but sather incorporates all 
hig power of ‘expression and the 
versatility of his sensations in a long 
poem like the Selalihini Sandesaya. A ` 
younger contemporary of Sri Rahula 
and a more romantic’character was 
the Bhikku Vettevé. His life is sur- 
rounded with legend. Some claim 
that he was a greater pundit than 


` Sri Rahufa and incurred the latter’s 


jealousy. In any case certain it is 
that he gave up his priesthood and 
went to India and after various ad- 
ventures died there. He is famous 
for the Guttila Kavya, the poem of 
the pundit Guttila, an earlier in- 
carnation of the Buddha, in which 
Guttila was a famous player of the 
Vina, and the Court Musician. 
Guttila imparted all his knowledge 
of the Vina to an ingrate pupil 
named Musila (literally, the Wretch) 
who sought to oust his master from 
his position at Court and challenged 
him to a contest. The theme of 
professional jealousy, it might be 
noted, has some counterpart in the 
Sri Rahula-Vettevé legend. But the 
poem as a whole affords Vettevé 
every scope for his versatile genius. 
Now in short lively quatrains he is 
describing the public parks and 
temples of Lanka (Ceylon), now in 
longer-lined quatrains the dejection 
caused in Guttila by the ingratitude 
of his pupil and how the Master goes 
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into the forest hugging his solitude 
when a Deva approaches him and 
exhorts him to accept the challepge 
with the promise that the Devas 
themselves would take part on his 
side. The most musical and the most 
vivid stanza in-the whole poem is 
that which describes Guttila playing 
the Vina having deliberately Snapped 
off two strings to show his superior 
skill and when the Devas chose that 
climax to descend on the scene and 
to the amazement of the spectators 
dance to Guttila’s music. 

Like figures “in a tableau, moving 
their hands with the grace and the light- 
ness of lightning, keeping time to the 
music with the harmony and lack of 
harshness with which gold mixes with 
mercury, sending such bewitching glan- 
ces at the spectators, that being the man- 
ner Of their (the Devas’) dancing, how 
can I possibly describe (with justice) 
that scene ! 

During the sixteenth century the 
land was riven by factions whose 
strife was further intensified by the 
presence of the Portuguese who, 
chance-blown off their course from 
Goa, had landed at Galle and had 
seen enough to make them want to 
own the whole island. But with 
King Raja Singha who vanquished 
both the Portuguese and his rivals 
and ruled for twelve years from 1581 
to 1593 there was a literary revival. 
A poet to glorify Raja Singha’s reign 
was found in Alagiyavanna Mohotti, 
an ancestor of mine on my mother’s 
side, I am proud to say. It was 
Alagiyavanna ‘who. made the Kusa 
Jataka into a household word by his 
vivid retelling.of the story as a poem. 
There is hardly a Singhalese who 
cannot recite by heart at least one 
of the 687 verses of that poem. Time 


end again I have heard one particular 
verse recited by seemingly illiterate 
villagers. 


Throw a pebble into the air 

Watch it fall from space to earth ; 

Likewise the karma of bad and 
good 

Will seek its cause from birth to 
birth. 


Alagiyavanna wrote also a Sandesa 
—the Sevul Sandesa, the Message by 
“he Woodfowl—a poem of 203 stanzas 
n praise of Raja Singha. But next 
zo Kusa Jataka he is famous for his 
Subha Sitaya, a collection of quatrains 
4xtolling morals. There is a resem- 
blance both in the metre and in the 
detachment of attitude to the alle- 
gories of Omar Khayyam and Hafiz. 
The first poems I familiarised myself 
with were Alagiyavanna’s. Whenever 
I was late in rising my mother used 
to bring me to wakefulness by sing- 
ing a verse in which my worthy an- 
cestor had condemned the late riser. 
And many a time I have heard my 
mother in care-free moments and 
while attending to some household 
work recite the following verse from 
Subha Sitaya: 

A hundred sons whom Virtue adorns 
not 

Set aside for a son whom Wisdom 
doth adorn. 

One Moon doth dispel darkness 
from the Earth 

Which myriads of stars do lessen 

- not. 

With the seventeenth century 
Ceylon fell upon troublous times 
again. As in India, the poet thrived 
by the patronage of the King, which 
meant that the King was himself a 
scholar and often enough a poet too. 
The earliest known Poet-King was 
Kumaradas of the sixth century. King 
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Viyaya Bahu who ruled in the 
eleventh century was the chief poet 
of his day anc Pandita Parakrama 
Bahu who ruled in the twelfth cen- 
tury was the greatest Scholar-King 
of Ceylon. It was hé who built a 
Sarasvati Mandapa or Pavilion in 
which poets and scholars read their 
works publicly. It was also under 
his patronage “hat the 550 Jataka 
stories were trenslated into Singha- 
lese. But with the death of Raja 
Singha the Seccnd at the end of the 
seventeenth cen-ury, Singhalese liter- 
ature ceased to exercise its popular 
function. Raja Singha expelled the 
Portuguese with the aid of the Dutch 
but it only brcught Ceylon nearer 
its subjection tc Europe. His reign 
is remembered uso for the Daskon 
legend. - 

Daskon is supposed to have been a 
Portuguese named Gascoyne who 
rose to the pouition of Adigar or 
Minister. He must have been an ex- 
ceptional man and well-versed in 
Singhalese to hdd that position, for 
Raja Singha heted the Portuguese. 
But the story is that the handsome 
Daskon not only ingratiated himself 
with the King © much that he be- 
came an Adigar and welcome at the 
Palace, but became the Queen’s lover. 
His undoing came about thus: The 
Queen fell ill an1 the physicians de- 
cided on a Bali “Devil Dance) exor- 
cism, for which an image of the Queen 
was modelled in clay. Daskon see- 
ing the image pa.nted out that to be 
really effective the image must be 
true in every det iil and that a birth- 
mark on the ‘Jueen’s thigh was 
omitted from the image. The King 
heard about it end ordered Daskon 
to be impaled. While awaiting exe- 


cution the Queen commiserated him 
on his fate to which Daskon stoically 
answered in verse: 

If Ravana of old paid with his ten 
heads for an unfulfilled love, what mat- 
ters it that I who have received your 
nectar-like kisses Should sacrifice one 
head in your name? . 

As he. was being led to execution 
past the Queen’s balcony she sang 
out to him: . 

Sakman karana maluvé dhi dekka 


hadha 

Sith santhosin dun muva mee bee 
vadha 

Ikman gaman himi udha oba yana 
vadha 

Daskon magé namate jeevitha 
dena vadha? 


Ah! It was on this same fateful bal- 
cony that we met first and you deigned 
to sip the honey of my lips. And now 
goest thou, my husband-lover, on a 
quick journey ? Givest thou, Daskon, in 
my name thy life? 

In the first half of the eighteenth 
century there was a brief literary re- 
vival, particularly under Narendra 
Singha, the last Singhalese King, 
who was an earnest patron of learn- 
ing and of scholarship. Under his 
encouragement the famous Bhikku 
Saranankara translated several Pali 
classics, including a medical treatise. 
The last two hundred and fifty years 
have produced talent undoubtedly, 
responsible for a considerable output 
of literary work all the more signifi- 
cant because it was in the face of 
neglect. But there have been no Sri 
Rahulas, no Vettevés, no Alagiya- 
vannas. Nevertheless poetry is ever 
alive among the Singhalese and could 
not be otherwise. Carters and boat- 
men sing their Siv Pada or “ Four- 
Lined Songs” handed down from 
generation to generation ; the village 
maidens as they swing on their 
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swings during the New Year festival 
sing those ever popular ballads ; and 
in the “ Dance of the Pot” which eon- 
sists of throwing a clay pot into the 
air and catching it while the dancers 
raove in a circle fhe maidens sing 
such songs as these: 

A pot of gold for the sky, 

A pot of clay for the earth, 

A pot worth a thou8and coins, 

O cousin, break thing not. 

Then there are the Rabana min- 
strels. The Rabana is a sort of large 
tambourine. ‘These minstrels still 
roam the length and breadth of 
Ceylon teaching the masses, by means 
of their alliterative, repetitive ballads, 
not only legends but also history, 
geography and every kind of lore. 


How characteristically comprehensive 
is the Oriental outlook can be gauged 
by these Virudu songs which are sung 
in cuet. 


In ten thousand Sakvalas how many 
Matta Merus 7 

In ten thousand Sakvalas how many 
suns, and moans? ° 

In ten thousand Sakvalas how many 
Deva worlds? 

In ten thousand Sakvalas how many 
Brahma worlcs ? 


Ten thousand Mana Merus in 
Sakval ten thousand 

Ten thousand suns and moons in 
Sakval ten thousand 

Ten thousand Deva worlds in Sakval 
ten thousand 

Brahma worlds sixty lakhs and ten 
thousand in Sakval ten 
thousand. 


JINADASA VIJAYATUNGA 


[Copyright : This article must not be reprnted without the author’s permission.] 


APHORISMS 


There are doubts which are detours 
of faith. 


The blows of life should harden the 
heart only against self-pity. 

There are some who desire our in- 
debtedness rather than our esteem. 

Conscience is the ghost of a self which 
we might have been. 

The indifference which we cannot 
blame is also love destroying the bitter- 
ness within disaster. 

He who offers men the telescope of 
his vanity will soon find them looking 
through the wrong end. 

If we could reason our self into faith 
we would believe only in expediency. 

Often by the giving of alms we con- 
done our self-indulgence. 

The memory of a magnanimous friend 
is a balsam for bitterness. 

Our suffering also is a door ky which we 


can escape from the turret of content- 
meat. 

The will is a bezel for the jewel of 
love. 

Magnanimity sees the needy hand 
bekind the back of presumption. 

Ey acceptance the bitter water of 
necessity becomes our wine. 

The fetters of habit which we will not 
break are padded by self-recrimination. 

When we worship not the light but the 
power of the light we can blind a brother 
to 3e his guide. 

Zhe ghosts of the living are the 
memories of the dead. 

There is a courtesy impartial as light. 

The responsibility of free will is to 
determine its own necessity. 

The memory of purposive action is a 
bieastplate against fear. 

The asceticism of the fearful is a self- 
inculgence. 

WILLIAM SOUTAR 


DHARMA RAJYA 
CHARACTER OF RULERS AND ADMINISTRATORS 


[With the advent of popular government in Indian provinces the elected 
representatives cf the péople gain an opportunity to establish what popularly has 
been called Ram-Raj, i.e. government founded upon certain spiritual principles and 
conducted by certain spiritual rules observed in ancient India. Mr. H. Krishna 
Rao, M.A., of the University of Mysore has prepared short essays for THE ARYAN 
PATH showing what those principles and rules are, in the, hope that they may in- 


terest the Legislators, may lead to further study and ultimately be utilized in build- 


ing the New Arvavarta.—Ebs. ] 


Righteousness consists in benefit- 
ing not oneself but the world. This 
is the mission >f ancient India. At 
first there was no king, no chastiser, 
no chastisemen: and all men used to 
protect one enother righteously. * 
Before long, helplessness, delusion, 
greed and tnrighteousness over- 
powered men, resulting in anarchy. 
The Gods sought the help of Brahma, 
who composed for the good pf man- 
kind the first treatise on Politics t 
and persuaded Manu and after him 
his son Priyavrata, both of great 
wisdom and ability, to accept the 
difficult task of governing men. Their 
happy rule erded and anarchy set 
in once again. To save the world, 
Narayana created a son born of his 
energy and named him Virajas. 
Neither’ Virajas nor his descendants 
would rule directly. The Rishis 
pierced the right arm of Vena, the 
last descendan: of Virajas, and from 
it sprang a person clad in mail, well- 
versed in weapons, fully acquainted 
with the Vedas and familiar with all 


the ordinances.t This was Prithu, the 
best of men and the first to be called 
a Rajan and a Kshtriya. The world 
came to be known as Prithvi. 

The state is judged by its conduct. 
Dharma is the bed-rock on which the 
State is built and in the light of 
Dharma all political policies and 
actions must be judged.§ One gets 
the first glimpse of the administra- 
tive principles of the State in the ad- 
vice given to Prithu by the Rishis : 

Do thou fearlessly accomplish all the 
tasks in which Dharma resides. Look 
upon all creatures with an equal eye. 
Torun Do thou punish with thine own 
hands the man, whoever he may be, 
that deviates from the path of duty. 
Do thou further swear that thou wilt 
fearlessly maintain the duties laid down 
in the Vedas with the aid of the Science 
of Chastisement and that thou wilt 
never act from caprice. ** 


The commonweal (Lokahita) is 
possible only when the King has the 
wisdom to guide and the ability to 
rule.tł} The theory of the seven limbs 
(Sapianga) has reference not only 








* Mahabh mrata, Santi Parva. Translated by P. C. Ray. Cf. The description of the 


State of Nature by Locke and Rousseau. 
t Mahabherata. 


tł Mahabh zrata. Cf. Plato’s comparison of the noble youth to a yell- bred dog. 


§ Cf. “Tke purpose of the State is the realisation of justice.” 


s Mahabharata, Santi Parva. 
tt Cf. 


of its citizens are temperate.” (Plato) 


“ A state is wise when its rulers are wise.. 


(Plato) 
. temperate when the great mass 
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to the interdependence of zll limbs 
but also to the dependence of all other 
limbs on one particular limb, viz., the 
Ruler.* A wise king can make even 
the poor and the miserable happy 
and prosperous but a wicked king 
will destroy the mast prosperous and 
loyal element o: the Kingdom.¢ “A 
flourishing sovereignty catmot be 
obtained by the worthless. . .He onty 
who has qualitied himself is fit to 
wield the sceptre.”t 

The Indian conception of monar- 
chy is benevolent and righteous. The 
king is a Raja Rishi uniting in him- 
self the highest wisdom and the 
strongest character. The basis of po- 
litical obligation is not coercion but 
righteous rule. The peoplé obey the 
King because hə is a Raja, one who 
shines on account of his rizhteous 
conduct.§ Rigkteousness does not 
mean mere personal purity of moral 
nature but righteousness in matters 
of protection and public policy. There 
is no dualism between king and 
people. “ Who will not worship him 
in whose existeace the people exist 
and in whose d2struction the people 
are destroyed ? ”™* * The king is called 
a manifestation of Vishnu not so 
much because of his kingly gran- 
deur as for his quality of pro-ection. 
The king is Agni, Aditya, Mrithyu, 
Vaisravana, Yarma,t}} i.e. one possess- 
ing all the qualities associated with 
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these divinities. A prince who is 
virt1ous is of the gods; he who is 
otherwise is of the demons, an enemy 
of religion and an oppressor of his 
sub‘ects, 
“It is not Birth that makes a king 
..One becomes a king by acting in 
the interests of righteousness and not 
by conducting himself capriciously.tt 
Power, in the political sense, is 
concitional and is associated with 
responsibility. All realms rest on 
Dha-ma and Dharma in its turn rests 
on tie king. “The king is the cause 
of customs, usages, movements... 
He .s the maker of time...If time 
were the cause of usages, etc., there 
woud be no virtue in the actors.”8§ 
The principle of Government by 
the >onsent of ministers is accepted 
by every school of Indian political 
thouzht. Sovereignty is possible only 
with asgistance. A single wheel can 
neve- move.*} If the king is the head, 
the minister is the eye of the State.* 
Political judgment rests upon percep- 
tion, (Pratyaksha) testimony, (Paro- 
ksha:, and inference (Anumana). 
Thes may vary in different localities. 
The king shall distribute his minis- 
ters with a view to keeping abreast 
with the times.*§ The personal rule 
of tre king is objected to on prin- 
ciple even though he be proficient in 
all sGences and past master in state- 
craft, because a king who follows his 





* Kautilya’s Artha Me oe trarslated by Dr. R. Shama Sastry, and Kamandaka 


Nitisara, translatec by M 
+ Kautilya. 


$ Brhaspati? + Artha Sastra translated by Dr. Thomas. 


& Mahabharcta, Santi Parva. 
** Mahabharcta, 


sciousness of the icentity of the interests of the rule and the ruled.” 


tt Mahabharata, Santi Parva. 


Cf. “What is essential to an ideal state is a continuous con- 


(Plato). 


tł Sukra Nitizara, translated by B. K. Sarkar. 


§§ Ibid. 

*+ Mahabharada, Santi Parva. 
*t Kautilya. 

*§ Kautilya. 
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own will is the cause of miseries and 
soon gets alierated from his subjects.* 
Victory is rocted in counsel and the 
best action is that undertaken under 
the guidance of wise counsellors. 
The Indiar thinkens are aware of 
the evils that befall a kingdom when 
ministers whc do not possess proper 
qualifications are appointed.t Min- 
isters are tc possess wisdom, in- 
telligence, leaning ; they should be 
natives of the kingdom and righteous 
in all their a-ts, and with the good 
of the State a heart. A trustworthy 
fool and a leaned but untrustworthy 
person have 20 place in the minis- 
try.§ Characcer is as important as 
intelligence. -\ minister is one who 
is master of himself.** Persons 
versed in politics, of good habits, im- 
partial to fiends and foes and 
righteous-mincled, should be made 
Councillors -<rrespective of caste. 





* Sukra N tisara, 

+ Brihasp=hi. 

i Mahabherata. 

§ Kamandaka Nitisara. 
kt B s thi 


tT Sukra 

tł Cf. “Then it will be our a 
for the task of -uarding the eae (Plat 

*t Sukra Jitisara. Cf. “ Heredi 


itisara. 


Those officers who do not explain 
what is good and what harmful to 
the kingdom are the king's secret 
enemies ip the guise of servants.jf 
Indian thinkers recommend distri- 
buting work to ministers according 
to their tested fitness.tt “Just as 
gold is tested by experts, so one 
should examine office-bearers by their 
Work, companions, merit...Work, 
character and ‘merit—these three— 
are to be respected ; neither by caste 
nor by family can superiority be as- 
certained.*+ The Indian thinkers 
know not only the difficulty of ad- 
ministration but also the fallibility of 
those in power. Therefore they say 
that want of trust in all is worse 
than death but too great trustfulness 
is premature death. Every one 
should be trusted and also mistrusted. 
This is the eternal rule of Policy.*t 


H. KRISHNA RAO 


a select, if we can, natures which are fitted 
0). 
ty does not guarantee efficiency. If the superiority 


of governors is patent and undisputed it would be better that once for all the one class 


should zule and the other serve. 
their turn of gcverning and being govern 
*t Brihacoathi, 


Since this is unattainable 


.-all alke should take 
(Aristotle) 


NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


"MADARIAGA AND GANDHIJI* 


[ ohn Middleton Murry examines the reflections of # a world-citizen by con- 
viction ” and we may-add a great world-citizen, but they are enveloped in the Occi- 
dental aura, for at his Elysian séance no Oriental 1s evoked. Will Salvador de 
Madariaga agree with the critic of insight who suggests the likelihood that “ the 
liberating influence will come to the West from the East” and that “ Gandhiji 
has the root of the mattér of them to an extent which no Western leader has” ?— 


Eps. ] . 


Señor de Madariaga’s modern “ dia- 
logue of the dead” is a happy thought. 
With Mary Stuart, Voltaire, Washing- 
ton, Napoleon and Marx for his char- 
acters, and Goethe for protagonist, he 
is able to comprzss into a little space, 
w:thout jamming, political thought of 
much comprehensiveness and profund- 
icv, And politics for Madariaga, is not 
a rule of thumb, or expediency, or 
cpportunism : it 5 a matter of first prin- 
ciples, as it was jor the Greeks. Mada- 
riaga is that rather rare bird nowa- 
days—a political philosopher. Heaven 
knows we need them badly enough, 
though there appears to be precious 
little chance of men attending to them. 

Madariaga’s caracters are privileged 
to converse together in the Elysian 
Fields, because ezch one of therm in his 
cwn way has achieved an “eternal 
moment”. “(Only those come here”, 
Goethe explains fo Mary Stuart, “ who 
et one moment, be it swift as a sigh, 
realize their humanhood, live ir unison 
with the soul of all that is. On that 
moment they touch eternity.” It is the 
day of Mr. Mar’s reception. He has 
been made to wait some fifty years after 
his death, “tc cleanse him from 
his earthy smells”. How Icng the 
others have had to wait is nct speci- 
fled, though Marr Stuart herself appears 
to be a recent arr val, who has stbmitted 
herself with an unwonted docility to 
Goethe’s urbane but searching in- 
struction. 

These immorta. spirits have the power 
to summon to their presence any mortal 


in his sleep. Towards the end of the 
dialogue, a Russian Communist, a Ger- 
man Nazi and an Italian Fascist—in 
each case a member of he rank-and- 
file—are summoned, and each quickly 
reveals himself as a victim of hypnosis, 
drugged by the modem “opium of the 
people ”,—the quasi-religion of the 
nationalist state. Perhaps even more 
disquieting are the visitants from the 
United States—a film star from Holly- 
wood and a Senator spirited away from 
Washington “ while a colleague is read- 
ing a few pages into the records” : the 
one completely vacant, the other self- 
convicted of parroting the words of 
Washington, without the least intellec- 
tual effort to understand Washington’s 
principles. The Senator quotes Wash- 
ington to Washington: “No foreign 
entanglements ”, and receives for reply : 
“ Still, Senator, to keep out of the horses’ 
hoofs is good advice for a puppy, but 
not for an elephant”. But it is lost 
on the Senator. 

Mary Stuart is horrified at the revel- 
ation of the soul-decay in the German 
Nazi, who for a momert is despair- 
ingly conscious of his own condition. 
“Can such things happen?” she asks. 
Goethe replies: “They have happen- 
ed in all times. But never as in these 
days, and after so much devoted effort 
to uproot them from the face of the 
earth”, The only solution, Goethe 
thinks, is the emergence of a new race 
of men—“a bigger and more capable 
mankind : for there is the substance of 
all our problems”. He reproaches 





* Elysian Frelds 


By S. DE MADARIAGA. (Allen and Unwin, London, 3s. 6d ) 
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Marx for laying the main stress on a 
purely legal, or economic notion— 
property. 

Power is spintual substance, not legal 
form. Change all legal relationships and 
you will still have to deal with the main, 
indeed the only evil in»society—the ten- 
dency of powerful people to divert their 
power to uses, which is the real 
meaning of corruption. 

Whereupon—very naturally—-Wash- 
ington declares that religion ıs neces- 
sary as the basis of national commun- 
ity. Neither Marx nor Voltaire will 
admit that; and even Goethe accepts 
the fact that religion is no longer a 
strong cement, for “religion, while 
emphasising human unity in its essence, 
brings out human differences in its ex- 
pression”. Washington is brought to 
agree that something else may be need- 
ed : but it must be “deeper than mere 
thought”. Goethe suggests that it may 
be found “in the perception of an or- 
ganic unity of human communities”. 
That is hardly convincing as a 
prophecy ; it is rather a dream—though 
a noble and perhaps imperatiye dream. 

Nothing but a sense of their organic 
community can save communities from 
disintegration. I dream of a day when 
mankind, nations and individuals 
realize their organic unity, and therefore 
will be safe against corruption, when men 
will transfer to the nation, in the more 
complex form of services, the energy they 
receive in their sustenance and education ; 
wher. the nations will receive these services 
from their citizens and transfer them in 
the more complex form of culture, to the 
world commonwealth Then the world 
will have achieved the final ideal of man— 
liberty in order. 

So Goethe: but the problem is how 
to get there. “The community, once 
understood, prevails”, he avers at one 
point; but at another, more realistical- 
ly, “the complexities of organic life 
always escape peoples without a peas- 
antry”, The dicta are not necessarily 
in conflict: ‘Dut their juxtaposition 
suggests, more clearly than any part of 
the actual dialogue, the immensity of 
the problem: which is to recreate the 
organic community at an entirely new 
level of produccive technique. On that 
level of technique the creation of or- 


will . 


ganic community requires an entirely 
new level of intellectual understanding 
and, still more important, spiritual 
development. The organic community 
which is safeguarded by a peasantry is 
an instinctive and natural community : 
community compelled by the primary 
and visible needs of life. Man, as 
peasant, is enforced into organic com- 
munity by the discipline of Earth—the 
gtern and kindly mother. The vast and 
fantastic increase in productive-power 
crezted by tke machine has liberated 
European and American man from the 
discipline of Earth: but it has estab- 
lished no spiritual discipline in its 
place. So that European and American 
man has retrograded into spiritual bar- 
barism ; and in consequence the West 
can make no other use of its prodigious 
productive powers than concentrate 
them on mutual extermination. 

The only creative way out is the sub- 
mission of European and American 
man to a conscious spiritual discipline 
to zeplace the unconscious discipline of 
Earth. That is a prodigious demand— 
not prodigious intrinsically, but prodi- 
gious in regard to the condition of spiri- 
tual barbarisation into which European 
and American man has actually fallen. 
The conscious realisation by a majority 
of the people of the necessity of organic 
community and the sacrifices demand- 
ed by it appears a forlorn and Utopian 
dream: in the nature of a miracle 
rather than a sober possibility. ‘‘ Com- 
munity, once understood, prevails.” 
But where are they who understand 
community? In Communism, a grim 
sort of caricature of community is 
preached in Europe; and the effect has 
been directly to retard the emergence 
of community-consciousness. 

It seems more likely that the liberat- 
ing influence will come to the West from 
the East, than that the West, now 
careering down the steep slope of 
a maddened Nationalism, will itself 
grasp the means of its own salvation. 
The reluctant Nationalism of China 
may take creative forms; and Gandhiji 
has the root of the matter of them to 
an extent which no Western leader has, 
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He understands the necessity of retain- 
ing what I have called “the discipline 
of earth”, until it develops into a spiri- 
tual discipline strong enough | to control, 
in the interests of the organit commun- 
ry, the productive technique of the 
machine. He understands that once the 
Machine is allowed ‘sto get the upper 
band, and to become the master instead 
cf the servant of the Commuhity, de- 
spair and destruction is,the end. And 
kis technique of non-violent resistance 
is the practical assertion that a spiritual 
power must, and can, control material 
power. If that movement grows in 
scrength, and is adopted in Europe too, 
humanity will begin to be released from 
its spiritual enslavement by the 
Machine. 

The Pacifist movement in England, 
though it gathers strength and definite- 
ness of purpose, is still only groping to- 
wards the positions which Gandhiji’s 
imagination has’so clearly grasped. Our 
backwardness is due, largely, to the fact 
that England is the European society 
wherein the Machine has been most 
ruthlessly triumphant, and the sense of 
primitive organic community most com- 





pl2teLy dissolved. But the Pacifist move- 
ment is being slowly but inevitably 
comp:lied out of its atomistic in- 
dividualism towards conversion to the 
prnciples of disciplined non-violent 
resistance, which in tum will com- 
pel = renascente of a realistic sense 
of community. At present, the 
Pzcifst movement in England is still 
largely unconscious of the position of 
econonic and’ political privilege from 
which ıt derives: and is in a phase 
of trensition between the extreme asser- 
tim of a traditional individualism and 
a dawning realization of the needs of 
a higner form of community and the 
sacriffres necessary to attain it. 

That is a brief and perfunctory 
attemot to develop a ‘theme that is 
centre] to Señor de Madariaga’s little 
book. It sets in motion many trains 
of theught. It is essentially the work 
of a philosophe; and one is at times 
acutely conscious of the gulf between 
Madaciaga’s contemplations and the 
crude and violent processes of history. 
Tre hiafus is inevitable. Madariaga 
has the defects of his qualities: but 
his qualities are very precious. 

JOHN MIDDLETON MuRRY 


ABOUT DVAITA VEDANTA* 


Madhva’s Dvaita Vedanta system 
of philosophy is so little known in the 
West that Dr. Naga Raja Sarma has 
performed a useful service in presenting 
English readers with a book which 
should prove of interest not alone to 
scholars but also to an ever increasing 
number of the general public interested 
in religion. That Dr. Sarma’s own 
altitude is strongly partisan, largely de- 
fersive, and at times too much disposed 
to base its arguments upon the rather 
doubtful expedient of destructive criti- 
cism of opposed opinions, need not be 
allowed to detract from its merit as a 
thorough analysis and exhaustive inter- 
pretation of little known philosopnic and 
theistic treatises. 


“Maihva’s philosophy of realism 
came as a reaction to the idealism of 
Saakaza’s Advaita Vedanta, not direct- 
ly, fo- he had already been forestalled 
by Ramanuja who had attacked the 
terets of absolutism, but following a 
Teviva. of idealism, and as supplemen- 
tary to Ramanuja’s qualified non-dual- 
ism, 

As Dr. Sarma points out, philosophy 
in the West is so completely divorced 
frem religion that it is difficult for 
European thinkers to connect the two. 
In ths Dvaita Vedanta system, a de- 
yoliomal form of religion, in many 
resdec-s similar to orthodox Christianity 
with ts conception of a hierarchy of 
releascd souls dependent upon an im- 





* Reign of Realism in ee Philosophy. Br ge 
M. Watkins, Londor ; (3. 


National Press, Madras ; 
Rs. 16. 25s. $6.) 


Naca RAJA SARMA. (The 
EA and Co., New York. 
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perialistic deity in a heavenly world, and 
in its dogmatic insistence upon eternal 
punishment for tie disobedient, yet hav- 
ing its foundation in Bhakti, is depend- 
ent in its preliminary stages upon reason 
and argument. Yet Madhva’s theism 
with its stress upon the necessity of com- 
plete surrender to God, and the absolute 
dependence of man upon a deity with 
whom it is possible to enter into the 
most intimate personal relationship, is 
singulariy in lin2 with certain modern 
interpretations o: Christianity, as also, 
in some respects, with the Roman 
Catholic practice of the presence of God 

The two schocls of thought represent- 
ed by the Advaita and Dvaita Vedanta 
systems represen. the eternal conflict be- 
tween subjective idealism and objective 
reality, although both paths lead 
ultimately to the same goal. But while 
the one approach depends upon Self- 
realization whereby the personal self is 
automatically lost sight of in the new 
all-embracing ccsmic consciousness the 
other follows the “more negative course 
of renunciation and surrender. Ma- 
dhva’s dualism, ipso facto,” denies 
final union with the Supreme, and his 
system falls short of finality by denial 
and argument which of themselves are 
limitations inval.d to any conception of 
the unconditioned. The Buddhist con- 
ception of absorption which Dr. Sarma 
falls into a common error in interpret- 
ing as nothingn2ss, is equally the butt 
of Madhva’s cirsticism although the sub- 
ject is beyond the scope of intellectual 
debate and human reason. 

Following a krief historical survey of 
the progress of Indian philosophy lead- 
ing up to the period of Madhva’s re- 
actionary thesis of realism as opposed 
to that of pu-e or subjective ideal- 
ism Dr. Sarma continues with a 
thorough analysis of the pramanas or 
means of knowl2=dge of the real. “ Ma- 
dhva’s system”, he says, “was a 
vindication of the realism of the universe 
and of the validity and reliability of 
knowledge”, tke essential nature of 
knowledge being Premana. 

Three anu-premanas or means of re- 
ceiving knowledge are accepted by 


Madhya, who in this choice appears to 
borrow from Patanjali, for the latter's 
seventh sutra in Book I reads: “The 
elenfents of sound knowledge are: 
direc: observation, inductive reason, and 
trustworthy testimony.” The three means 
defined by Madhva are to all intents 
and purposes the stme. They are Pra- 
tyaksha, sense of perception ; Anumana, 
inference» and Agama, scriptural 
authority. The latter not being the 
composition of ‘any individual is to be 
regarded as trustworthy testimony and 
therefore infallible when properly inte- 
preted. But for proper interpretation the 
aid of the former two aenu-pramanas be- 
comes necessary. A 

Correct knowledge is witnin the 
scope of all persons whose senses are not 
organically affected, for there is nothing 
amiss with the sensory stimuli affecting 
the organism nor with the sensory me- 
chanism under normal conditions. But 
in the case of Jlusion, the incoming sti- 
muli from external reality get wrongly 
interpreted resulting in apramana, In 
this case, through some defect or through 
lack of proper examination, the object 
is not perceived clearly and appearance 
misguides the observer who mistakes the 
object for something else that is like it. 
Dr. Sarma gives an example of his mean- 
ing. Mother-of-pearl presents an ap- 
pearance of silver to the cye, yet proper 
examination of mother-of-pearl would 
show that the eye had been deceived, and 
that actually it did not contain silver. 
Here there is both the object and some- 
thing else that it suggests to the mind, 
which has no fact in the reality. The 
idea of maya or the unreality of the 
world does not mean that things have 
no reality but simply that the reality 
is being mistaken for something else. 
Every apprehension is valid until we go 
a step further and find that some new 
perception is more valid; we only re- 
pudiate a belief through the acquisition 
of some truer perception concerning it. 
It is thus quite correct to assume that 
the world is flat until by experience we 
discover that it is round. Knowledge 
is thus graded by Madhva within fixed 
limits rising from zero in ascending 
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degrees to an upper limit, the all-knowing 
unconditioned Supreme, not however to 
be confused with the Absoluce of the 
intellectuals. In the latter sense there 
is no absolute’ or at any rate :t cannot 
be known and the definition of relativity 
to it cannot be accepted for knowledge 
is a hierarchy of steps between which 
there is only difference in degrez. Each 
of these degrees 1s correct in self and 
in so far as it goes and in so far as it is 
cognised by a perfettly functionihg 
organism ‘Thus knowledge may be 
said to be dimensional to consciousness, 
although Madhva, arguing that space 
and time are real wholes composed of 
real parts capable of being krown and 
not limitations in the subject’s conscious- 
ness, would not accept such a definition. 

Inference ıs to be regarded less as 
an instrument giving knowledge than as 
a means of testing knowledge received 
through other sources. Its principal 
function 1s that of providing comparisons 
between truths received through the 
sources of perception and tke sacred 
texts. More especially is it useful in 
corroborating the latter which are full of 
apparent inconsistencies so zhat the 
truths contained in them can be dis- 
torted to suit any kind of sophistry. 

The sacred texts like other inspired 
works present apparently contradictory 
allegories, for while some imply differ- 
ence between the finite and the infinite, 
others suggest identity. Madhva argues 
that perception and inference brought 
tc bear upon the Upanishadic texts 
proves them in the majority of cases to 
favour dualism. This causes hir- to take 
the revolutionary step, and without 
justification, of entirely chanzing the 
familiar “ Tatwamasi”’ of the metaphys- 
ical dialogue between father ard son in 
the Upanishadic legend, by giving it a 
negative interpretation By thus render- 
ing it Atat-Twamasi, he conveyz a sense 
of non-being to the universal affirmation 
of Spirit, which is not alone peculiar to 
Hindu philosophy. 

Even with the aid of perception and 
inference certain of the texts can clearly 
not be converted to tha requirements of 
Madhva’s argument and no doubt the 
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actual inconsistencies are the result of the 
faredoxical nature of truth itself which 
canrot be otherwise expressed than in 
paraciox and arise like the utterances of 
religous prophets out of the standpoints 
fersanal or impersonal from which they 
are spoken. The necessity for the use 
of paradox is obvious and natural, for 
argung along the lines laid down by 
Machva himself a truth is at one time 
one ching and at another time another, 
being, in fact, a question of degree or 
sage of development. Madhva’s con- 
tention amounts roughly to this—the 
ote: world is a reality one might add to 
be experienced, and in the light of this 
exzpe-ience we are constantly modifying 
oar views so that we find that what we 
formerly took for reality, was not reality 
bat an illusion caused by lack of data, 
sach as that of a belief in the sun rising 
and setting. Madhva does not apparent- 
ly regard this as illusion but as knowl- 
edge repudiated by greater knowledge 
wher we find that the sur. does nor rise 
o` st. It 1s therefofe equally true to 
sey the sun rises and sets as to say the 
sun ¿oes not rise or set ; the difference is 
only in degree of knowledge. Is it not 
tlen equally correct to proclaim identity 
and 10n-identity ? 

Dces not Madhva’s argument there- 
fcre, actually substantiate the illusionary 
nature of the universe rather than prove 
its reality as he rises through his differ- 
ent cegrees of knowledge by means of 
clearrr and clearer perception or under- 
stanGng, which shows past knowledge 
real 2nough at the time and upon its 
own plane of consciousness to become 
nothing else but illusion when looked 
back upon from the new vantage point 
attaiced? The whole field of experi- 
erce zan, in fact, be argued either way, 
from that of illusion or from that of 
trans tory changing knowledge. Madhva 
hims1f limits himself to the finite point 
of view and by compressing knowledge 
wthin fixed limits, proclaims that real- 
ity can never be other than an eternal 
ard irreconcilable duality. The very 
fact hat the argument as such is con- 
ducted from the finite ipso facto limits 
his sstem and he cannot carry it for- 
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ward to its final evolutionary stage of 
spiritual metamorphosis or union. 

A dualistic system naturally necessi- 
tates a devotional form of religion for 
the finite self is obliged to realize its 
entire dependence upon ,an imperialistic 
deity apart from and external to itself 
and upon whose pleasure it depends. The 
soul in Madhva’s theism is not a link 
between man and his greater Self. lt 
and the world are dependent realities 
upon God, the only independent and 
separate reality. The soul can therefore 
only serve God; ıt is incapable of be- 
coming united with Him although 
through individual perception some par- 
ticular aspect of Him may be intuitively 
realised. 

The rules for Vedantic debate as ap- 
proved by Madhva are analysed by Dr. 
Sarma in a separate chapter Discussion 
being regarded as “closely linked to 
rational reflection upon the nature of 
God”, serves as a form of meditation 
Although the nature of Brahman can 
only be known through a study of the 
sacred texts, philosophical arguments are 
necessary preliminaries to a realization 
of the true relationship existing between 
the finite and the infinite. Knowledge of 


God thus acquired leads naturally to 
devotion and from devotion to spiritual 
praetices by means of which, release from 
the bonds of sense may be attained. 
But released souls do not become either 
independent of God or united with God ; 
their duality, individuality, and even per- 
sonality, according to Dr. Sarma, 
continue in a state of blissful subordi- 
nation and service Nor is this bliss 
tle same for all, for there is no state 
of equality for released souls, the bliss 
of each being “different from his neigh- 
bour’s because innate and particular, and 
of different degree. This is a picture 
of an objective pluralistic world of differ- 
entiation limited to a “conception of 
personal harmony through obedience to 
divine order It ıs finite in its concep- 
tion and represents a stage of progress 
rather than finality. Ramakrishna puts 
the matter” succinctly when speaking of 
Jnana yoga he says, the Yogi “longs 
to realise Brahman—God the Im- 
personal, the Absolute, and the Uncon- 
ditioned. But as a general rule, such a 
soul would do better, in this present 
age, to love, prav, and surrender him- 
self entirely to God.” 
L. E. PARKER 


PSYCHIC WANDERERS 


[Below we print reviews of two recent publications which deal with the 


technique of Yoga 


The first volume is written by an Englishman who has been sojourning in 


India going from one guru to another. 


The second is the work of an Indian who, in his visit to the West, is trying 
to give the wisdom of Yoga a scientific garb. 
We shall add to the strictures of our reviewers only that the yogic or psychic 


practices suggested in both these volumes are highly dangerous. 


The practice of 


psychic development without a proper grounding in spiritual philosophy, not to 
say an unfoldment of virtues, is dangerous both to physical and mental health. 
Neither by postures nor by breathing exercises is enlightenment to be obtained. 
In the Yoga school of Philosophy of Patanjah, posture itself, Asana, is the third 
step and the first two steps of Yama and Niyama, of what should be avoided 
and what should be observed in life are given. Treatises on the first two steps are 
much more needed for the modern man than expositions about postures and breaths, 
and concentration.—Ens. | 


The Ques! of the Overself. By PAUL 
BRUNTON. (Ride: and Co., London. 
15s.) 

The author has written this book to 


make the knowledge he gathered in India 
available to the busy men of the West, 
at the bidding of a force, he says, which 
he could not disobey, although he has 
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a dislike for “ being classed as a spiritual 
teacher, prophet or messenger” The 
writer makes extravagant claims. , 

The writer dọes claim after Jong study 
oí various yoga systems and gnoscic philos- 
ophies, that their most valuable 2lement 
has been abstracted and incorporacec in the 
present work. .. The paragraphs in this 
book. carry liberating 
guidance, 

In the first part, the write? t-ies to 
show that the real self (here called the 
everself) is different. from the body 
ard mental states, and even transcends 
ego-consciousness. The argument pro- 
ceeds more or less along familias Fedan- 
tic lines. From the fact that the author 
speaks of the wnitary nature of the self 
and says that consciousness is ou- very 
nature as well as from the paricular 
considerations he urges to justity his 
conclusions, we are led to think that 
hs is trying to express Vedantiz deas. 

In the second part, certain practices 
ave prescribed to bring about a state 
o? mental quiet, and ultimately to arrive 
at a kind of self-realisation which will 
not only bring peace of mind buz also 
success and efficiency in worldly activi- 
ties. Some of these exercises, involving 
control of breath and steady gaze, are 
not uncommonly practised by people 
aspiring after self-realisation. But when 


and revelatory 


Yoga: A Scientific Evacuction. 
By Kovoor T. BEHANAN, PH. D. 
(Maitin Secker and Warburg, London. 
1Qs. Gd.) 

The modern tendency is to brirg 2very 
branch of knowledge into close ccntact 
with Psychology, Psycho-analysis and 
Behaviourism. Dr. Behanan, a Travan- 
cotean by birth, working under the Yale 
University Sterling Fellowship, has 
endeavoured in this volume “to appraise 
Yoga from the standpoint of sciencc: and 
Western culture”. After explaining 
the nature and characteristics of Puru- 
sha and Prakriti as elaboracec in 
Sankhya and Yoga and pointing out 
the differentia of the Yogic dis- 
cipline in relation to Psychclogy, 
Psychic Research and Psycho-analysis 
in the first nine chapters, the 


tle writer goes on to tell us in all 
seriousness that “the Overself is 
scuated in the right ventricle of the 
heart, more than an inch to the right 
ol the body’s median line” and that 
ccnsciousness can come into touch with 
it and, by a littfe pressure can open the 
velve-like opening in the overself-atom 
waich is closed for most men, we really 
begin to wonder what exactly he can 
urderstand by self or consciousness. We 
krow that in Vedantic literature the self 
is sometimes described as residing in 
tha heart. But such description is 
alvays taken to be metaphysical, the 
sef being conceived as free from all 
spatial determinations. 

The writer has the high aim of help- 
ing mankind in its present state of un- 
rest, and there can be nothing objection- 
ab.e in his propounding a system of 
thought and practice which, in his 
op nion, will bring about the desired re- 
sult, But when he wants us to take 
what he has offered in the book as the 
quntessence of Oriental wisdom, 
“jaspired with twentieth century fresh- 
ness”, we cannot but think that either 
he has been misled by his teachers or 
he has misunderstood them complete- 
ly. 

R. Das 


author has given im the next three 
an account of some significant Yogic 
potures (Asanas), varieties of breath- 
ing (Pranayama) and exercises in con- 
cencration. In the final chapter “An 
Appraisal ” of Yoga is essayed. of course 
in the light of scientific investigation. 

Complete residueless riddance of 
Keo-ma, of all potentialities of the mis- 
chicf of rebirth, is the goal of Yoga. 
The goal cannot be whittled down in 
any manner. I am, therefore, unable 
to accept the verdict of Dr. Behanan 
tha “It offers a practical program for 
the attainment of . an enviable frame 
of nind .... not easily perturbed by 
emctional conflicts”. Whether yoga 
should be evaluated according to criteria 
dravn from laboratory sciences ground- 
ed on the deification of methods of 
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quantitative analysis and verification is 
still an open question. However that 
may be, Dr. Behanan’s control over the 
Yoga texts is not quite firm. (1) “In 
Ujjayi one is told that chimlock is 
formed” (p. 204) but on p. 206 we 
read that chin-lock etc.,°“ are avoided”. 
(Italics mine.) (2) ‘‘Bhasrika” 18 


throughout incorrectly spelt “ Bhas- 
tuka”. (3) “The distinguishing 
feature”, observes Dr. Behanan, “of 


Suryabhedana, in short, is the use of 
the right nostril for both inhalation 
and exhalation”, (Italics mine). But 
this runs directly counter to the account 
in Hatha-Yoga-Pradeepika, according to 
which exhalation should be by the left 
nostril. (“rechayet-Idaya...”, p. 23, 
Panini Office Edition, Allahabad). 

My remarks should be understood 
more to illustrate the difficulties one is 


The Legacy of Asta and Western Man. 
By ALAN W. WATTS. (Murray, London. 
6s.) 

The author wntes with one definite 
aim—to relate Christianity and Western 
Culture with the religious experience of 
the East. The need for this re-vitali- 
sation is imperative. The danger for the 
West, Mr, Watts cogently argues, arises 
from its unrestricted Rationalism or Hu- 
manism—a legacy of the Renaissance. 
This consists in understanding reality, 
spirit and life, mediately, externally, in 
terms of the opposites, good and evil, the 
“I” and the “ not-I” etc. “ And in terms 
of opposites alone nothing is ever 
solved.” 

Christianity has been unable to resolve 
this opposition, because of its “ deficient 
religious technique”. “It is too much 
inclined to offer supposed historical facts 
as a means of salvation”. The religions 
of Asia—Vedanta, Buddhism and Tao- 
ism—place “no trust in historical 


bound to feel in the interpretation of 
the Yoga technique, than to belittle or 
disparage the undoubted value of the 
investigations conducted by Dr. Beha- 
nan under scientific control. Even in the 
land of its birth, the Yoga-discipline 
has fallen on evi] days, and I have 
heard of complaints voiced in the 
American Press against “this Yoga 
business ° which have had some reper- 
cussions in the, Indian Press as well. 
Quick returns, in the shape of economic 
value and comfortable life value, can- 
not be expected after the pursuit of a 
few odd postures and practices of breath- 
control. This truth should be plainly 
told by authors like Dr.e Behanan who 
“may be anxious to popularise the psycho- 
physical and neuro-muscular discipline 
of Eatha Yoga, in'the West. 


. R. NAGA Raja SARMA 


events, and precisely through their very 
full descriptions of spiritual technique 
we zre enabled to understand the Chris- 
tian allegory in a new and more satis- 
factory way”. Notwithstanding differ- 
ences in detail, these religions show us 
the Middle Way to transcend the 
opposites through the realigation of one’s 
inherent union with all reality. This is 
not a return to Nature, but a 7e-cognition 
of one’s nature as Infinite. Anomalous 
as ıt may seem, “ we are to become what 
we are”. : 

One thing in this admirable book I 
demur to accept. The author says: 
“ Siinyata (this applies to Brahman also) 
is neither of the pairs of opposites but 

. the two taken together”. This is 
very much like the familiar Hegelian 
Dialectic The rejected rationalism has 
found entry by the back door. Take away 
the opposition between pleasure and 
pain, the ‘I’ and the ‘not-I’, can we 
still retain them as two ? 

T. R. V. Murti 
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The Book of Songs. Translaced from 
the Chinese by ARTHUR WALEY. (George 
Allen and Unwin, London. 103 6¢9 

Many of us ewe to Mr. Arthur Waley 
our first acquaintance with the iterature 
of the Far East. It is now almos: twenty 
years since he issuede“ A Hundred and 
Seventy Chinese Poents ”, instantly estab- 
lishing himself as the ’ most a-tractive 
interpreter of Chinese poetry in * England 
end, very likely, in the eworld. Earlier 
translators or Anglicists (for some of us 
did not know a word of’ Chinese) had 
always Europeanised the originals, intro- 
ducing words and phrases whcch had 
strong English associations. Mr. Waley 
was manifestly”so sound a schclar that, 
in 1918, the literary world of Landon 
recognised at once that now or never it 
might really be able to relish the flavour 
of Chinese poetry: but Mr Waley 

also an ear for rh and a 
feeling for English words which none of 
his forerunners had revealed. The plain, 
pure, cadenced prose which he used has 
been richly and rightly praised. We 
cught to be proud of “ our Mr. Waley ”. 
He is a literary artist and also as expert 
a Sinologist, we may surmise, as any man 
now living. Even the great >rofessor 
Giles had not this double equipment. 
Moreover, as though Chinese were child’s 
play, Mr. Waley proceeded to master 
Japanese,—how greatly to ouz benefit 
every reader of “ The Tale of Genji ” will 
admit. 

In this new book there are cl-se upon 
three hundred poems. I notice in them 

<a device of repeating lines and phrases, 
almost as they are repeated in a vi- 
Janelle, which I had not hitherto observed 
in Chinese poetry. These repetitions may 
have been aids to memory, as in our old 
ballads, or they may have been fashion- 
zble tricks of style during z certain 
period. So far as I can recall, they do 
not characterise the work of Po Chu-i 
or Li Po. I wish that Mr. Waley had 
commented upon them in hrs intro- 
duction. 


There is nothing in this book so tender, 
human and poignant as the poems of Po 
Chu-i : but no translator can be expected 
to reveal a new first-rate poet every ten 
years. We find here many of the quali- 
ties which we have learned to associate 
with Chinese poetry : low-pitched emo- 
tion, a symbolical use of images from 
Nature (Mr. Waley is invaluable as an 
interpreter of these) and a concern with 
mundane matters. Chinese poets, like 
lapwings, fly close to the ground. Some- 
times they are perilously prosaic ; and it 
is this characteristic which has given a 
chance to Mr. Waley’s parodists. Con- 
sider, for example, the anticlimax in the 
following lamentation :— 

Oh, the flowers of the bignonia, 

Gorgeous is their yellow ! 

The sorrows of my heart, 

How they stab ! 


Oh, the flowers of the bignonia, 
‘And its leaves so thick ! k 
Had I known it would be like this, 

Better that I should never have been born ! 


As often as a ewe hag a ram’s head, 

As often as Orion is in the Pleiads, 

Do people to-day, if they find food at all, 

Get a chance to eat their fill. 

On the other hand, there is deep hush- 
ed emotion in the lines :— 

If along the highroad 

I caught hold of your sleeve, 

Do not hate me ; 

Old ways take time to overcome. 

If along the highroad 

I caught hold of your hand, 

Do not be angry with me; 

Friendship takes time to overcome. 

I do not know whether it is that these 
poems have less emotional quality than 
those of some later periods or whether 
Mr. Waley, always abreast of modernity, 
has become increasingly shy of emotion 
in literature : but these poems seem to 
me nat to have quite the beauty of his 
earlier specimens. They will, however, 
have an intense interest for any student 
of ancient customs. 

The publisher supplies, at 4s. 6d., a 
supplement which deals with points in 
the Chinese text, ; 


CLIFFORD BAX 
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Charles Darwin: The Fragmentary 
Man. By GEOFREY WEST. (George 
Routledge and Sons, Ltd., London. 
15s.) 

Scientists are difficult subjects for 
biography, engrossed as they so often 
are in some sdecial ljne of research 
intelligible only ro some other specialist. 
Yet there have been one or two great 
scientists who were not only acute ob- 
servers of natural phenomena but daring 
synthesisers, And of these Charles Dar- 
win was for the modern world perhaps 
the most significant. Since the issue, 
however, fifty years ago, of his son’s 
life and letters of his father, no full- 
length biography of him in English has 
appeared. But this deficiency has 
now been soundly and generously 
made good by Mr. Geoffrey West. 
His biography is one which may 
be commended equally to those who 
value the domestic details of a great 
man’s life, to tLe student of scientific or 
unscientific mird who wants a clear, 
particular record’ of just how Darwin 
came to build up his theory of evolu- 
tion, and to the questioner of that theory 
who wishes to have it viewed not only 
as a scientific uypothesis, but in its so- 
cial, individual and spiritual implica- 
tions, by one wino is sensitively aware of 
the barbarism which onesided thinking 
has brought on the world. 

Instead, however, of continually in- 
sinuating critic sm into his narrative in 
the form of Stracheyan irony, Mr, West 


The Road to India. By PAuL 
Morand. (Hodder and Stoughton, 
London. ) 


This is a b3ok which I should like 
to see in every High School and College 
library, as well as in the public libraries. 
I have not corme across a more pleasing 
introduction tc the relations past and 
present between the nations touching 
upon the three routes to India—by sea, 
land and air. 

To those wŁo have not actually seen 
the places which the author describes in 
connection witn the three routes (such 


has wisely concentrated most of it in 
a final section entitled “ Commentary ”. 
And while his comments both on the 
degree of Darwin’s disinterestedness and 
the relation, between Darvainism and nine- 
teenth-century industrialism are pen- 
etrating and of grave contemporary mo- 
meni, they do» not prevent his 
recognising in Darwin a great man and 
finding him in his life and family circle 
a very likeable one. And perhaps the 
most notable quality of a biography 
which bears on every page the impress 
of a remarkable integrity in the sifting 
of innumerable facts is the skill with 
which he has interwoven the homely de- 
tails of Darwin’s life with the pattern 
of his development as a haturalist from 
the voyage in the “Beagle” to the 
publication of the Origin of Spectes. 
What makes the story more interesting 
1s the marked element of apparent chance 
which entered into it. But if the threads 
which drew Darwin to his destiny were 
“extraordinarily tenuous”, Mr. West 
has traced them with an admirable 
firmness and delicacy from the first 
meeting of his grandfathers Josiah 
Wedgwood and Erasmus Darwin (and 
of the latter he gives us an absorbing 
fult length portrait) to the funeral near- 
ly a century and a half later in the 
Abbey If the book has a fault it 1s a 
little too industrious. But it fills a 
gap in modern biography which needed 
filling and which could hardly be filled 
better. 

HucuH I'A. FAUSSET 


as Malta, Alexandria, the Nile, Suez, 
and the Red Sea ports, on the maritime 
route ; Petra, Palmyra, Antioch, Alku- 
wait, Abadan, Baghdad and Basra on 
the land route; and Cyprus, Rhodes, 
Palestine and Brindisi on the air route) 
the author’s word-sketches, though ex- 
ceedingly penetrating and clever, may 
convey only vague pictures, except to 
minds sophisticated in travel. But this 
volume is only secondarily a travel book. 
Taken in its predominant feature it gives 
the political situation(using the term in 
its broadest sense) at every important 
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place on the three roads to India, with 
ever and anon an amusing glame at the 
mannerisms of body and minc of the 
reoples involved. The book is packed 
with information. . 

In one of the most interestirg group 
of sketches the story of the Istimus of 
Suez and the Suez Canal from most 
ancient times is told’ with great clear- 
ness, yet in the briefest form. , In that 
spot, which was the very centre of the 
diplomacy of the anciert worl=, mort 
history will have to be written thirty 
years from now, when the lease will ex- 
pire and the Canal will pass -nto the 
hands of Egypt. Who will then try to 
conquer Egypt, and in whom will she 
place her trust ? 


Von Hügel and Tyrrell: The Story 
of a Friendship, By M. D. PETRE. 
(J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd., London. 
7s. 6d.) 

The responsibility of age to youth is 
never greater than in the relazionship 
between teacher and pupil, especially 
when the teacher, reared in Teutonic 
schools of reasoning where the soul’s 
mystic tendencies find scant air to 
breathe, reaches his own limit of expan- 
sion. Firmly set in his convictions, he 
seeks young, plastic minds in which to 
plant the seeds garnered from his life 
of thought, there to water and protect 
them and bring them to a greater state 
of perfection. Eagerly he mazs out 
one or two in whom the fires of iceal- 
ism burn bright and the breath 
of whose youthful enthusiasm may fan 
to flame his coldly reasoned faith. 

This correspondence of Baren Von 
Hiizel and Father Tyrrell reveals the 
Baron’s glow of happy satisfactio- as he 
watches the brilliant and, at first, the 
joyous unfoldment of his own ideas in 
the mind of his receptive Celtic protégé. 
The heavy intellectual vision of the old- 
er man blinds him to the dangers that 
beset the course of his fiery, daring 
pupil. Spurred on by Von Hitgel’s 
moments of religious mysticism, Tyrrell 
risks his all in the name of trutk as he 


The author’s style is graphic, It 
caised me to halt for a raoment when 
I real: “The first gestire made by 
Indiaas is the sign of the Cross”. One 
ra-ely sees that in India, But in the next 
moment I remembered that the author 
1s tlere writiag of the Memorial 
Monument to the Indian dead which 
stend: at the south end of the Suez 
Cenal—his first introduccion to the 
Indians on his way to India was this 
memozial to those who had fallen in the 
protecion of the Canal. 

The whole book has a vitality and 
clearness which do credit even to the 
Franch mind. It is well prmted on good 
paber, and fully provided with maps. 


ERNEST Woop 


coLcei7es it, nor will he lend an ear to 
the warnings of his more worldy-wise 
counselor and friend. Only when it is 
toc laze to alter Tyrrell’s course does 
Von Hügel find himself <lone on the 
sar.d-tanks of his own settled creed 
whence: ke watches his erstwhile pupil 
saul recklessly under full-spread canvas 
to atteck the Pope himself. In the in- 
evicabE crash on the rccks of the 
estzbli-hed order, Youth triumphs over 
excommunication, ostracism and death 
while Age looks helplessly on from. its 
lonzly security. 
fuck ıs the story traced in this cor- 
respon lence, brilliantly intellectual and 
intmsey human in parts, though the 
sch sms raised by the Modernist Move- 
meat cver questions of Roman Catholic 
myzticsm, dogma, authorizy and ex- 
communication are not of universal in- 
terest. The compiler has overlooked 
the later fact, taking toc much for 
grantec the reader’s intimete acquain- 
tance with the background of the 
letters. Her all too few ccmments are 
most enlightening, but in her enthusiasm 
to nut before the world the correspon- 
denze of these two men wham she loves 
and admires, she has underestimated 
the immortance of her own réle and has 
effaced herself too much. 
D. C. T. 
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Jatadheran amd Other Stories. By 
K. S. VENKATARAMANI. (Svetaranya 
Ashrama, Mylapore, Madras. Rs. 1-8) 

Many of the stories in this collection 
by the author o? Paper Boats are not 
really stories in the conyentional sense, 
but rather character-sketches, drawn 
with skill, Behind the apparent, casual 
portrayal we can discern the exquisite 
touch of the art-st. 

“ Jatadharan ” is the strangely moving 
story of a pockmarked young man; a 
B.A. with a criple first class, who 
spurned the offer of a “nice job in the 
Government Secretariat at Madras” to 
devote fifty years of his life as a pial 
schoolmaster in nis village. There is no 
bitterness in his heart because of his 
hideously pockmarked face, nor is he 
prompted by anv ponderous motives of 
self-sacrifice ; he gives his life for the 
education of the ragged village children 
whom he cannct bear to see wasting 
their time, almost without knowing that 
he is making a real sacrifice. It is a 
beautifully told story with a profound 
streak of pathos e 


Brahmananda Keshav : His Life and 
Works. By Prev SUNDER Basu. (To 
be had of the Author, Bhagalpur. 
As. 12.) 

There have been many forces at work 
io improve Hirduism during the last 
hundred years, prominent among them 
being the Theosophical Movement of 
Madame Blavatsky, the Ramakrishna- 
Vivekananda Movement and the in- 
fluence of Maha:ma Gandhi, The influ- 
ence of the Bratmo-Samaj has not been 
very significant, though as a corrective 
of certain evils in Hindu society, its 
services have been valuable. 

Its claim to be an independent univer- 
sal religion is dabatable. Its fundamen- 
tal doctrines are: (1) That intuition is 
the highest source of spiritual knowledge, 
(2) That revelation is the basic 
authority in religion, (3) Belief in an 
impersonal and kind Almighty, (4) 


- The other stories—there are nine al- 
together—are not entirely dissimilar in 
theme and as the author says “I am 
myself surprised to find that almost 
every story, each written at different 
intervals of time, ends in a pial school.” 
There are no sudden contrasts and each 
story seems, at timtes, either to be ın- 
spired by the preceding one, or to have 
been evolved around characters who 
haye much ın common. For a collection 
of skort stories tlfis is a manifest dis- 
ability. 

But Mr. Venkataramani writes with 
exquisite grace and as Mr. Raghunathan 
rightly remarks in his Foreword 
“Venkataramani’s talent “is essentially 
lyrical”. There are harmony and music 
in his prose. His similes are Indian 
but he occasionally indulges in meta- 
phors too abstract for the ordinary lay- 
man ; still there are no harsh or dis- 
cordent notes, His sketches of village life 
are revealing without being unkind ; and 
he writes with a sympathy and an under- 
standing of his own people which, I 
think, is the secret of his charm. 


ENVER KUREISHI 


Fatherhood of God and brother- 
hood of man, (5) Equality of all 
men and abolition of caste, (6) Belief 
in atonement along with belief in Karma, 
(7) That man’s duty is to realise God, 
(8) That social reform should be based 
on religious motives and (9) Insistence 
on the performance of a few ceremonies 
and rituals. 

Tke Theism of the Brahmo-Samaj is 
a faint replica of Christian Theism. In 
India the schools of Ramanuja and 
Madhva have developed genuine schools 
of Theism beside which the Theism of 
the Brahmo-Samaj hardly deserves the 
name. The Heavenward movement of 
the soul and the doctrine of 
atonement reached by the leader of 
the Brahmo-Samaj are hke most Chris- 
tian missionary preaching—very dull 
and sadly ineffective. 


P. NAGARAJA Rao 
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Master Kung: The Story of Con- 
fucius. By Cart Crow. (Hamish 
Hamilton, Ltd., London. 12s. 5d.) . 


This book, should comm a wide 
and grateful public. Confucius is suc- 
cessfully brought to life. This is wel- 


come for more than one reason. Con- 
fucianism is not a -religion and Confu- 
cius was rather a moralist of genius 
who laid down an art of ethfss of such 
sagacity that it is treasured to this day. 
Confucius—a Chinese Socrates—left 
the gods where he fouhd them, made 
no extravagant claims for himself, and 
did not ask more from others than it 
seemed possible to expect. His genius 
in the réle Df ethical lawgiver is ex- 
emplified not only by his rep-y to the 
question as to whether one should re- 
turn evil with good (“No, witt. justice”) 
but by the fact that when he had the 
chance to govern a town, he did not co- 
dify any laws. He saw that law must 
be an art continually changing to meet 
requirements. Thus when the money- 
lenders became too avaricious or the 
merchants became too prosperous an 
edict would be issued—‘‘ You usurers 
must not be too hard on the farmers” 
or “ You merchants must not wear silk 
gowns ”. 

But he did not live to see tis teach- 
ing make any headway. He was cast 
into exile. In an hour of bitterness 
he said, “ The Sage suffers beacause he 


The Development of Budihism in 
England. By CHRISTMAS HUMPHREYS, 
MA. LL.B. (The Buddhist Lodge, 
London). 

This booklet gives a brief history of 
the development of Buddhist tzought in 
England and other countries. What has 
been done in England for the spread of 
Buddhism is praiseworthy. Besides the 
publications of the Pali Text Society, 
the invaluable services renderei by dis- 
tinguished savants and socie-ies have 
been well recorded in this little treatise. 
We regret very much the disco=' tiruance 
of the organ of the Buddhist Saciety of 
Great Britain and Ireland, which really 
contains many thought-provoking articles 
on Buddhism. A. C. March’s most 


must leave the world with the convic- 
tion that after his death his name will 
not be mentioned. The path which I 
have laid out is not travelled and will 
soon be obscured by weeds and grass. 
Through what shall I be known to pos- 
terity?” But Carl Crow makes it clear 
how in his teachings to his disciples as 
well as in the example of his life he had 
set a standard of ethics and conduct 
which would be handed down from father 
to son and from teacher to pupil through 
succeeding generations. “In his mod- 
esty he had no idea that the pure 
light of his benign influence would fall 
on countless millions of his countrymen 
and after a lapse of more than two 
thousand years be a potent factor in the 
lives of the most populous people on 
the globe.” 

The virtues of this excellent volume 
are fourfold : it gives us all the facts we 
want to know concerning Master Kung’s 
life from birth to death; it humanises 
without “ popularisigg” the man; it 
gives us many gems of dramatic con- 
versatiqn ; and it does not neglect to 
go fully into his teaching. At the end 
of it we have a clear picture of the ugly 
figure and the beautiful spirit of the 
man who spent himself attacking the 
shams and the insincerities of life in a 
country where most of life was made up 
on insincerities and shams. 

J. S. Corus 


valuable Buddhist Bibliography is no 
doubt a great guide in the study of Bud- 
dhism. The Anāgārika Dharmapäla did 
much for the propagation of Buddhist 
faith in England, India and Ceylon. The 
Bulletin of the Buddhist Lodge, known 
as Buddhism in England, materially 
helps the progress of Buddhism. We 
must not forget the yeoman service done 
by the Young Men’s Buddhist Associa- 
tion of Great Britain and Ireland. It 
must be admitted that none has done so 
much for -Buddhism as T. W. Rhys 
Davids and C. A. F. Rhys Davids, who 
really have recovered the lost treasure cf 
Buddhism buried in manuscripts. The 
book under review records the death of 
the Anāgārika Dharmapala, Ellam, Mrs. 
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Foster, T. W. Rhys Davids, Mills, Balls, 
Holmes and othes. Several passing ref- 
erences to scholars of Burma and Ceylon 
are made but notning about India, which 
we regret very much. The author ought 
to have mentioned the names of Su 
Charles Elot, T-enckner} Clough, Turn- 


The Secret Tridition in Freemasonry. 
By A. E. Waits, Litt. D. (Rider and 
Co., London. £2-2.) 

Through the jungle of documentary 
history relating to Freemasonry Dr. 
Waite has for many years been a com- 
petent guide, In this encyclopedic work 
he asks Brethrer to travel with him in- 
to the region o Emblematic Freemas- 
onry, which, “in its valid and highest 
understanding is spiritual architecture ”. 
He has written for advanced students, 
for whom “the Masonic concern is a 
Mystical House *. He is not unaware of 
the “cloud of false witnesses”, against 
whom he sternly warns the student. In 
his judgment, “the Secret Tradition in 
Freemasonry wis obviously built up 
piecemeal after various manners”, and 
the whole Seset of Masonry.. .is 
Christus Intus” So far as Ritualised 
Freemasonry is concerned, Dr, Waite 
adduces evidene which goes to show 
that it arose from those who were ac- 
quainted with the Secret Tradition of 
Kabbalism ; but he notes a tendency to 
depend upon she narrative of Holy 
Scripture, Ther are some chapters on 
the Higher Degr-es, the lesson derived by 
the learned auther being “ that those who 
would add to the Ritual Memorials of 
Secret Doctrine—as implied and express- 
ed, for example, in the Craft Degrees— 
should be either in the Chain of Tradi- 
tion, or should >e animated at least by 
the spirit which rules therein”. He has 
an adequate answer for those who start 
at the shadows of secret conspiracies 
under Masonic oaths, and who fail to 
realise, or resolu-ely ignore, the real fount 
and origin of -he muddy waters that 
have so often dcfiled the pure stream of 
Truth. 

It would be az impertinence to essay a 


our, Bendall, Pischel, Minayeff, Olden- 
berg, Kern Carpenter, Windisch, Childers 
ands Geiger who have contributed much 
to the study of Buddhisrg. It is not an 
exhaustive treatment of the subject but 
we kelieve that it may be found useful 
for the purpose for, which it is intended. 


B. C. Law 


proper criticism, of Dr, Waite’s erudite 
thesis in a brief review of this nature. 
Nevertheless, a survey of the field of 
Masonic history and speculation still 
points inevitably to questions that have 
frequently been asked and for too long 
have remained unanswered. Does Free- 
masonry inherit the Secret Wisdom? Is 
Masonry Jehovistic or Pagan? Is the 
“Word” (of the Initiates into the 
Secret Tradition) really in the posses- 
sion of Freemasons? Was Masonic 
Templarism, in a very large degree, 
derivable from Jesuit machinations? 
Was Elias Ashmole “ the last of the Rosi- 
crucians and alchemists”, and is it true 
that “not until about 30 years after his 
death ” did modern Freemasonry see the 


light? (Cf. Isis Unveiled, by H. P. 
Blavatsky—New York and London, 
1877). These, and cognate issues, 


have yet to be determined satisfact- 
orily by scholarship. But the logic of 
events remains, and will ultimately res- 
cue and throw into proper relief calum- 
niated reputations of departed Brethren. 

We are witnessing to-day more than 
one exploration of diverse avenues of 
escape from the deeply felt fevers of 
civilization, and many are the altars and 
sanccuaries where may be heard the peti- 
tions of bewildered souls. The Candidate 
is tested in the darkness of his own 
psyche. If he stumble, he need not be 
afraid, provided he is guided by “the 
dim star that burns within”. But he 
must know, in his own heart and mind, 
that he has sought admission at the right 
door ; the lodge is not to be discovered 
by any outward sound. In remote an- 
tiquity, the foundation stone of the true 
Mysteries was laid by the Brothers. In 
these days it may be said, with evident 
certitude, that while the office of secrecy 
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has been more or less preserved in its 
integrity. the knowledge which, in olden 
days, that secrecy was designed to con- 
serve in the hgnds of the faithful, has 


The Papacy and Rascism. By F. A. 
RIDLEY. (Martin Secker and „Warburg 
Ltd., London, 6s.) 

F. A. Ridley’s work ig of a kind that 
needs to be looked at with some care 
if its special significance is nat 10 be 
missed. He comes from outside of the 
traditional culture of the English ruling 
classes. That means that he lacks many 
tkings which they have by rigat of in- 
heritance. His scholarship has no con- 
ident sweep, but then it is his own in 
so far as scholarship ever can be. It 
bears the marks of a lonely struggle, a 
struggle for knowledge almost unaided 
by any social force but one, yet that 
one force is the sudden need which the 
world’s disinherited have of explaining 
themselves to themselves in their own 
terms, to found or recall their ewn trad- 
ition,, and it can be tremendous when 
it stirs. Unless one remembers this the 
book may be unfairly judged. 

For instance, Mr. Ridely is very con- 
scious of the purely oppressive power 


of the Roman Church. He tends to see it 


always under the sign of its evi star, as 
a manipulator of power-poliries and 
strategies, the contractor of “ Holy” 
alliances with temporal forces. This 
may easily seem crude or unfair in a 
historical survey. For history is written 
now with an exquisite sense of the value 
of institutions, and of the sadness in 
their decay. But Ridley is writing for 
people who cannot have thar sense, 
since the pre-condition of their interest 
in books is a re-birth of consciousness 
which shows up their own recant past 
as a dark and shameful period in which 
reither they nor their surrogates played 

any honourable rôle. For thenr history 
when it records ruling instituticns must 
rever lose sight of their contemporary 


bæn lost or withdrawn. We have there- 
fcre to retrace our steps and seek once 
again that “ Mystical House” which is 
tre Secret Doctrine of all the ages. 


B. P. HOWELL 


efect, which from the point of view of 
tke disinherited is oppression. They 
deserve, and should have, only a neg- 
ative and antipathetic description. To 
the re-born, the long processes of dis- 
sclution are not to be meditated upon ; 
their history is essentially that of the 
earlier eras of re-birth, each rather 
isolated from the processes and miracu- 
loas, like little myths. 

Mr. Ridley’s book comes into the 
first category. Yet it would not be there 
at all if the second did not exist 
lacently. He analyses the worst side of 
th= Roman Church because he believes 
that it is that side we are likely to see 
mst of in the ensuing decades. Many 
times, he shows that ,church has been 
fazed with a crisis such as the present 
spread of socialism is bringing it to, and 
al:hough” as a body claiming high reli- 
gious inspiration it ought to be able to 
appeal directly to the weak and de- 
fenceless, relying on their judgment, 
accually it is most apt to ally itself with 
th= most brutal of worldly powers. At 
th= time of the Reformation, this was 
its strategy. To-day, it is already to be 
foind intriguing with the forces of 
Fescism, The evidence here clearly pres- 
enc2d is well worth considering, for the 
ex stence of contradictory aims within 
the Fascist alliance, as those of Roman 
Cetholics and Nazis in present-day 
Germany, may lead us to forget the 
dezree to which they work together. And 
forget too, that not only those who think 
they serve a church or a nation, but all 
who take their stand beside some long- 
proclaimed power against the emergent: 
ne~ life are committed to alliances they 
would not have chosen for themselves. 
That is an old story, ever-new. 


Jack COMMON 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE ABSOLUTE AND TIME 


* 

In a discussicn on Professor G. R. 
Malkani’s article on “ Parabrahman, the 
Absolute, in Ind.an Philosophy” (THE 
ARYAN PATH, July 1930, Vol. I, No. 7) 
the question arose: “What is the pur- 
pose of Involution and Evolution 
everybody’s Self is the One Self or the 
Absolute ? ” 

What would be your answer, or Profes- 
sor Malkani’s ? 


Holland F. V. 


We start wita the supposition that 
the only reality is the Absolute, and 
further that this Absolute can only be 
described as the true ultimate Self of 
everything that is. The question that 
we shall consider’ is, are the processes 
in time, the processes of evolution and 
involution, quite meaningle$s and 
purposeless? It is undeniable that we, 
as finite individuals, find ourselves 
placed in time. Can this be wholly 
without a purpose? Thus the same 
question can be raised on both cosmo- 
logical and ethical grounds. 

It appears to us quite untenable that 
time or duraticn can have any begin- 
ning or any end. Accordingly also, 
we cannot admit that time represents 
a single and continuous line of progress. 
It is more reasonable to suppose that 
the processes .n time are alternately 
those of evolution and of involution. 
Being in time cannot be perpetually on 
the move upwerd. There is no abso- 
lute goal. If there were, that would 
mark the end of time. There would 
be no scope for movement, for progress, 
when the goal was once reached. The 
only movement possible after this stage 
would be retrogressive. 
us back to the notion of cycles. We 
thus find that the notion of evolution- 
ary and involutionary processes in 
time is not corsistent with that of pur- 


And this brings * 


pose or of end. Cosfologically, existence 
in time is purposeless. 

There remains the ethical problem. 
Purpose is quite real here. We are 
not what we wish to be. ‘This gives 
meaning to oyr whole moral struggle 
and spiritual effort. It makes our be- 
ing in time purposeful. The metaphys- 
ical background of such a view would 
be, that whatever may be said of time 
in general or as a form of cosmological 
processes, time cannot be endless for me. 
There will come a time when the strug- 
gle will have ended and I shall have 
reached my, goal. There will then be no 
more temporal life for me. I shall have 
attained to timeless and eternal exist- 
ence. 

This view, plausible though it seems, 
is not tenable for two reasons, First, 
it implies the essential finitude of the 
individual. Only a finite individual can 
grow or progress to a higher level of be- 
ing. But if the individual is essentially 
finita can he ever become infinite? 
However far he may go, there will still 
be room for him to go further. What 
is essentially finite will remain finite 
notwithstanding all efforts. The end, 
which must be of the nature of the 
infinite, will never come. Secondly, 
granting that the end may be reached 
in time, what guarantee is there that 
the struggle would be for ever abolished, 
and that there would be no moral re- 
lapse thereafter? What is gained may 
be ‘ost. If you can only rise to a cer- 
tain level through effort, you may lose 
that position through the relaxation of 
effort. In other words, what you can 
become, you may also cease to become. 

Advait Vedanta accordingly sub- 
stitutes knowledge for action as a means 
of realising the Absolute. It teaches 
that you have not to become, but that 
jyou already are, the Absolute or Brah- 
man. The goal is not distant, It is 
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already realised in you. ‘You are the 
Absolute. Only you do not know it. 
What is wrong with you is ignorance 
of your irue nature, not any moral stain 
or any essential limitation." You are 
timelessly perfect. Your effort in time 
does not make you perfect. It can only 
reveal your timeless perfection. 

This explains the Vedantic ~heory of 
time. Time has no begining; for 
wherever we start, there is a moment 
earlier. But time has an' end when we 
realise our eternally divine nature. 
Effort then ceases. We wake up as from 
a dream. Our whole temporal existence, 
together with ali our strivings, appears 
part of this wnreal dream. 

It may be thought that we have over- 
looked a serious objection to this view. 
We may be divine or eternally perfect. 
But our realisation of this divire nature 
is not an eternally accomplished fact, for 


THE MENACE 


The Left Review recently invited En- 
glish writers to take sides pubicly on 
the Spanish War. Seventeen repLes were 
neutral or unclassified; five vcted for 
Franco ; over a hundred were d2finitely 
for the Republican Government. With 
many, however, it was less a matter of 
favouring the Government than 02 oppos- 
ing Fascism. The demonstration in Ger- 
many and in Italy has left little doubt 
in most minds that Fascism and Nazism 
spell the suffocation of freecom of 
thought, without which there can be no 
literature, no art and no culture worthy 
of the name. 

Fascism is tellingly arraigned in the 
replies, Among the distinguished writeis 
opposing it are John Middleton Murry, 
Storm Jameson, Havelock Ellis, Laurence 





that has yet to be achieved. How can 
then all temporal processes be without 
purpose? This question arises from a 
conftsion of standpoints. ‘There is only 
one “rue standpoint, that of the realised 
Self or, better, that of the Absolute. From 
this -tandpoint, ‘all effort and all process- 
es in time are part of a dream. The other 
stancpoint which we con“use with this 
is that of the finite individual who has 
not -ealised his divine nature, Time is 
quite real for him, as is everything else 
that constitutes his temporal being. But 
then it is quite unreal for him that he 
is eternally perfect and divine in nature. 
Ther= is ro via media between these 
two standpoints. We have an ultimate 
choice here. For if the Absolute alone 
is, ncthing else can possibly be. How 
can me be real? The only truth be- 
hind time is the Timeless Duration. 


G. R. MALKANI 


OF FASCISM 


Housman, H. M. Tomlinson, Henry W. 
Nevirson and Tom Mann. Gerald Bullett 
calls lascism “ gangsterism on a national 
scale”, involving “the enslavement of 
peoples, the destruction of culture, and 
the persecution of all real religion”. 
Victor Gollancz regards Fascism as 
“ cultcrally and intellectually a species of 
demencia precox—a refusal to carry any 
longer the burden of being human”, 
while C. E, M. Joad declares, “ The 
succes. of Fascism is the collapse of civil- 
izatior and the relapse into barbarism ”. 
J. D. Beresford: says, “I oppose with 
all the forces of which I am capable any 
spread of Fascism”, and Hamilton Fyfe 
concludes his indictment of Fascism, “ It 
must rot win!” 
Londo-. M. K, 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


The ancients divided their days 
into four, five or eight parts. Astrol- 
ogy was an applied science once and 
the divisions were made, not casually 
as now, but scientifically and 
accurately. Profound and detailed 
knowledge of the Law of Cycles was 
used according to the principles of 
correspondence and analogy ; the life 
of a single day was thus brought into 
harmony with the flowing life of the 
great day. 

One of the practical aspects of the 
wisdom of the divisions of the day 
was this: the spirit of the morning 
was kept active throughout the day. 
At dawn life begins ; people’s minds 
are fresh and their pure childlike 
faith is intuitive and enables those 
minds to perceive the goal to work 
for. To-day’s habit of planning in 
the morning for the day is but the 
dim shadow of that mystic truth 
practised in ages gone by. But the 
spirit of the morning with its fresh- 
ness, with its zeal for new beginnings, 
with its resolves to do the right, soon 
fades away. To-day what prevails 
most is the false notion of night— 
that the night cometh when no man 
can work. This is the night of the 
unenlightened of which the Gila 
speaks. To the gaze of every great 
Controller of Universal Light the 
nights of men are as days; the days 
of mortals are dark with the 
ignorance of worldly knowledge 
which They call nights. 

The Spirit of the morning is 
the spirit of light which con- 
tinuously reveals the beginnings 
of things; looked at by the 
light of the morning events never 


end, they ever and always begin. 
Practising’ the magic-wisdom of the 
divisions of the day people ever look- 
ed to the starting of the next cycle, 
to the beginning of the next division. 
To-day nations of men are talking 
apout the end of civilization ; of the 
death of the West and therefore of 
the world. Not knowing what is to 
happen, people are living fast, burn- 
ing the candle at both ends—they eat, 
drink and lust, for the night cometh 
when no one can eat, drink or lust. 
This is the Spirit of Kali Yuga when 
in the words of Gita, men 

fast-boupd by the hundred chords of 
desire, prone to lust and anger, seek by 
injustice and the accumulation of wealth 
for the gratification of their own lusts 
and appetites. 

Communities and nations, made up 
of men, show forth the same spirit. 

What does the Esoteric Philosophy 
teach ? The close of every cycle is the 
beginning of a new one. It behoves 
man, the individual and humanity, 
in the mass, to fix attention not on 
the closing aspect of the receding 
cycle but on the opening of the New 
Cycle. Europe’s night is on—war 
may come and the terreur will follow 
it, but then ? 

Mighty preparations for the night 
of dark horror are being made by 
financiers and armament-makers and 
their servants, the diplomats. Armies, 
navies and air forces are sucking in 
millions of men to their doom. But 
there are individuals who now see 
that the very foundations of the pres- 
ent structure are weak and who 
therefore refuse to buttress the col- 
lapsing edifice with temporary props. 
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In every nation there are individuals, 
and their number is growing, who 
will repeat with appropriate modifi- 
cations these words of Vernon Bart- 
lett in the December issue of his 
World Review : 


In that struggle which goes on inside 
the conscience of each one of us 
the doubt is growing whether any 
war in which the egovernment ‘s 
Lkely to involve us would be worth fight- 
iag. Those of us who Would take life 
t3 preserve the principles upcn which 
civilisation is based will not do 30 to 
retain Britain’s stranglehold cver raw 
materials or the petty right to mark 
“ British territory ” across some area on 
the map of the world. For those things 
ace, in themselves, not worth: the life of 
a single British soldier. 


What is bringing about the change 
in the war-mentality of the Nation- 
as? Not ignorance, and honest 


. confession of ignorance, of the politi- 


cal leaders who do not know where 
to turn, but their duplicity end dis- 
honesty. People are finding out 
their political bosses, dictators and 
leaders. In the same number Vernon 
Bartlett writes with a refreshing 
frankness : 


The trouble is that we are all so 
demned dishonest. The Brussels Con- 
ference is a case in point. One of the 
principal delegates whom I met on the 
opening day greeted me with ar appeal 
to produce a policy from my pocket. 
There was no programme for that con- 
ference except to keep the United States 
in a good humour. The fact that for 
manths Japanese aeroplanes bought in 
Great Britain or America, flying on pet- 
ro! bought in the Dutch East Indies, 
had been dropping bombs on Chinese 
women and children hardly entered into 
the discussions. In an extremély ugly 
hall two long rows of delegates argued 
foz hours on end how best they could kid 
public opinion, through the intermediary 


of the journalists who were shut outside 
in the cold, into believing that serious 
progress was being made towards ending 
the war. 

The darkest hour is before the 
Dawn. Who.is preparing for the 
New Day? Who is getting ready 
with plans to build a New Civili- 
zation ? Who is thinking of guiding 
this army of individuals who are see-' 
ing through their present leaders? 
Who is labouring to create the League 
of Humanity in the place of the 
League of Nations? There are 
dreamers, “ blind fools who see” and 
who are not altogether idle. The 
Light of Day comes from the East, 
and those dreamers are. catching the 
first glimpse of it in the Eastern sky. 
In this issue of THE ARYAN PATH 
there are signs.and tokens of this 
which are similar to’ others we have 
recorded in the past. 

In India the spirit of the morning 
is at work. The followers of the 
“impractical idealist ” are actually in 
the seats of power and are endeavour- 
ing to legislate and to administer ac- 
cording to the “ mystical talk of non- 
violence”, and to prepare their 
speeches not in the language of 
diplomacy but in that of truth. Not 
what the Indian politicians are doing 
but the spirit of Gandhiji which is 
actuating them, however feebly, is 
important for Western observers. 
And while they are being observed 
the Indian leaders should learn to 
feel more and more their tremendous 
responsibility not only to India but 
to the world. They are among the 
Heralds of the Dawn not only for 
their own people but for the Brother- 
hood of man. 


AUD 


© Point out the ‘' Way '‘—however dimly, 


and lost among the host—as does the evening ° 


star to those who tread their path in darkness, 
—The Voice of the Silence 
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RENASCENT MYSTICISM 


The world needs no sectarian church, whether of Buddha, Jesus, Mahomet, 


Swedenborg, Calvin or any other. 


There being but ONE Truth, man requires but 


one church—the .Temple of God within us, walled in by matter but penetrable by 
any one who can find the way ; the pure in heart see God, 
The trinity of nature ix the lock of magic, tha trinity of man the key that 


fits it. 


Within the solemn precincts of the sanctuary the SUPREME had and has no 


name. It is unthinkable and unpronounceable ; and yet every man finds in himself 


his god. 


The present recrudescence of sacer- 
dotalism in the West would be a dep- 
ressing phenomenon were it not for 
the simultaneous resurgence of East- 
ern Mysticism which is taking place. 
That large numbers of people are 
seeking for a way of life which may 
be called religious, in the broad sense, 
is evident from the article of Mr. C. 
E. M. Joad which we print below. 
Other contributions in this number, 
as well as the reviews, show that 
thoughtful people are sick and tired 
of sectarian creeds. What most 
sincere minds are looking for is some 
psycho-philosophy on which they 
can build their individual inner 
lives. Neither blind belief in relig- 


—H. P. BLAVATSKY 


ious dogmas nor acceptance of the 
shifting theories of miodern science 
appeals to the thoughtful; nor are 
they drawn to the sweetness and light 
of ethical ideals. | What thinking 
people desire is some virile code of 
practical mental discipline which 
would satisfy the reason as well as the 
yearning of consciousness ; they are 
tired of empty ritualism and prayers 
to a far-away Deity as of the masses 
of knowledge of the vast universe 
which relieve not the anguish of brain 
and blood ; they want to feel devo- 
tion to something real which they 
sense to be deep down in their own 
hearts, and they want to feel this not 
vaguely and gropingly but with un- 
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derstanding and enlightenment. 

The excitement with which Aldous 
Huxley’s Ends and Means is acclaim- 
ed is a sign that many thoughtful 
Occidentals are looking for the East- 
ern mystical discipline of life To us 
the volume is significant, not only 
because of its virile and very practi- 
cal message of Detachment and Dis- 
passion of the type,t&ught by such 
Indian sages as Krishnasand Buddha, 
but also because of the psycholozical 
inner conversion of Mr. =Iuxley. 
Ends and Megns is a chronicle of this 
conversion. We publish elsewhere a 
raview by Mr. D. L. Murray. whose 
estimate of the volume is different 
from ours; we put its worth very 
much higher. The Oriental point of 
view regarding the volume will be pre- 
sented by us a little later. Eere we 


want to make the point that the time 
is ripe, and many in the Western 
world are ready, for the acceptance of 
Eastern mystical doctrines. Hindu 
puilosophers and practising mystics 
have a duty tb perform ; instead of 
obediently following the Western 
sevants as the former do or leaving 
them alone as the latter do, they 
should give a lead with a straight- 
fo-ward presentation of Eastern 
thought. Not philological but philo- 
sodhical, not speculative but practical 
ideas are required ; the soul-satisfying 
teachings of the Aryans are needed. 
Sech is our conviction in which we 
are borne out by the essays and re- 
views which we have arranged for 
presentation in this number of our 
megazine, 


RELIGION IN THE WEST 
THE NEED AND THE REASON FOR IT 


The present position of religion in 
the West is peculiar, On tke one 
hand, the influence of the official re- 
ligion of Western civilization, Chris- 
tianity, continues to decline. In Great 
Britain, for example, the power of 
the churches has been for many years 
diminishing and there are no signs of 
recovery. Candidates for the ministry 
fall off, congregations melt away, the 
number of young persons attending 
Sunday schools for religious teaching 


grows fewer every year. A visitor to 
a lerge town church will find it more 
than two-thirds empty, while the 
little church I attended last Sunday 
in che village where I live in the 
country contained a congregation of 
onlr four persons. Those who do at- 
tenc include an abnormal proportion 
of cld people and of women. (The 
last time I went to a city church I 
counted the number both of men and 
of women in the congregation, and 
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found that th2 latter outnumbered 
the former by five to one.) As to 
the old peopl2, they are survivals 
from an earlier and more orthodox 
age when the church still played an 
important par: in the social and re- 
ligious life of the community. The 
younger have not followed in the 
tradition of treir elders, with the re- 
sult that the army of the Church 
Militant suffers wastage without at- 
tracting recru_ts. As the flock grows 
smaller the shepherds grow fewer. 
Preaching in Westminster Abbey, Dr. 
Barnes, the Bishop of Birmingham, 
told his cong-egation in the autumn 
of last year, ‘No church can get an 
adequate supaly of men of the right 
type to enter its ministry”. “In our 
secondary ard elementary schools”, 
he went on, “ the number of teachers 
of either sex able and willing to give 
religious instruction is diminjshing ”. 
He concluded by expressing the fear 
that within z few years’ time, if pres- 
ent tendenci2s continue, religious in- 
struction in the schools might cease 
altogether tnrough the inability of 
the churches to find suitable persons 
to give it. 

One of the causes of the diminish- 
ing influence of the official religion 
is to be found in doctrinal contro- 
versies within the Church. Part of 
the structure of the traditional 
Christian taith related to matters 
which fall within the province of 
modern scisnce. To anybody who 
reads the Christian Bible with an un- 
prejudiced eye it is evident that its 
doctrines are based upon and are re- 
levant to tne scientific ideas prevail- 
ing at the various periods when it 
was written. It is even possible to 
trace an advance in the science as in 


ous ad ic Ee ay 
the morals.df tlie B Db citi 
Testament to~ wig EW. i ” the 


scientific ideas of "5.000 years ago 
have been.superseded, with tne result 
that the teaching of the Scriptures in 
these matters is now definitely un- 
true ;—for example, the astronomical 
doctrine of the solid heaven and the 
stable earth, the geographical doc- 
trine of a hedven above and a hell 
beneath, the. physiological doctrine 
that a substance called the soul leaves 
the body at death, the chemical doc- 
trine that bread and wine can be 
changed into substances of a different 
order by special processes. The result 
is that young men now growing to 
maturity are faced with a choice be- 
tween what science backed by their 
own experience assures them to be 
true, and what the teaching of the 
traditional religion requires them to 
believe. Faced by this forced alter- 
native, increasingly they choose the 
former. The fact that the matters in 
question have nothing whatever to do 
with the real content of religion 
which, belonging, as it does to the 
spiritual world, is independent of 
geography, physiology and chemistry, 
is not to the point. What is to the 
point is that part of the Church still 
insists upon the literal truth of the 
Christian Bible, refuses to abandon 
any part of the traditional teaching 
of the Christian religion, and conse- 
quently retains the obsolete science 
together with the spiritual truths. The 
modern Westerner, compelled to re- 
ject the obsolete science, throws out 
the baby with the bath water and 
forgets the spiritual truths. 

I say “part of the Church” be- 
cause another part, the part more 
particularly associated with the 
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modernist movement, deliberately 
jettisons whatever is repugnant to the 
modern Westerners matter-of-fact 
attitude to the world. Modernism, 
for example, cheerfully abandons 
stories such as those of the Flood, 
Jonah and the Whale, the account of 
the Creation given in the first chapter 
of Genesis, and even the miracles of 
Christ. Thus Bishop Barnes in the 
sermon referred to above szoke of 
a “recent commentary on the Bible, 
in which Bishop Gore’s influence has 
been paramqunt, which concedes eyo- 
lucion and seeks to retain miracles ”. 
The concession, which virtuzlly no 
one disputes, uncermines that author- 
ity of the Bible, on which the whole 
Anglican position is built”. But if 
the authority of the Bible is to be 
undermined what need is there, 
Bishop Barnes goes on, to retzin the 
miracles ? He concludes there is no 
reason, commenting that “tke vast 
majority of living Churchmen who 
have felt the induence of scientific 
method find mira:les no aid to faith”. 
Few Churchmen would go as far as 
Bishop Barnes. Hence arises con- 
troversy within the Church, contro- 
versy touching dogma, doctrine, 
ritual and policy, which further dis- 
credits in the eyes of the layman a 
body which can reither compoze nor 
conceal its own d:fferences. 

Such is one side of the picture. And 
the other? Thcugh the b:shops 
quarrel and the congregations fade 
away, though the churches are seen 
to stand for little more than a system 
af tradition eroded by time, though 
men in increasing numbers refuse to 
subscribe to orthocox beliefs, the part 
which religion has played in man’s 
ife is far from being finished. There 
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are signs indeed that it is taking a 
new lease of life. The number of 
books on theology published last year 
was a record. Discussion of the 
fundamental questions with which 
religion deals*is more frequent and 
vigorous than ever before. Five years 
ago our young men were talking 
economics and politics. To-day they 
are talking politics and religion. The 
Press, an admirable pointer to the 
tendencies of the times, has in recent 
years devoted an increasing amount 
of space to the discussion of religious 
topics. Under such titles as “ Is there 
a Soul ? ”; “ Where are the dead ? ”; 
“What I Believe”, fundamental re- 
ligious issues are eagerly canvassed, 
and leading novelists are invited to 
express their views on themes that 
belong to theological and philosophi- 
cal discussion. ` 

The „fact is not surprising. Most 
men have a need to believe. They 
like to be told what to think and 
what todo. That is why the Church 
and the Army have been in the West 
their two most popular institutions. 
Most men lack the courage to gaze 
into pain, evil, death and the deserts 
beyond death: with their own eyes. 
They need to look through the dim 
and misty glass of legend and dogma. 
The average mind, like a creeping 
plant, demands a support to which 
it may cling and upon which it may 
grow, and finding it embraces it with 
fierce intensity. Fhe discomfort 
occasioned by the absence of such a 
support is none the less keen because 
its source is seldom realized. Most 
men, I repeat, have a need to believe ; 
and in all previous ages in the West 
the traditional creed has satisfied the 
need. The modern age is peculiar in 
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that the support which the tradi- 
tional creed affords is no longer such 
as to sustain the weight of the con- 
temporary mind. Coming to us from 
the remote past it is simple in struc- 
ture, unsure in its foundations and 
ill adapted to the complexities of the 
modern intellect. Consequently for 
the first time in hundreds of years a 
generation of men and women has 
grown to maturity without religious 
belief. Unless we are to suppose that 
this is a generation of biological 
“ sports ” in the sense that it is with- 
out a characteristic which all its pre- 
decessors have possessed, we must de- 
duce that the need exists but is sup- 
pressed, and, being suppressed, will 
find expression through a variety 
of surprising outlets. Nature abhors 
a vacuum in the spiritual world 
no less than in the physical, and 
a host of religious substitutes 
springs up to take the place of 
religion. There is Spiritualism, 
there is Christian Science, there 
is the Oxford Group Movement. All 
these in their different ways may be 
regarded as makeshifts designed to 
satisfy the need to believe which the 
traditional religion has failed to sat- 
isfy. 

More important are the political 
effects of the decline of religious 
belief. As the God above the clouds 
grows increasingly dim, the demand 
for a human substitute grows increas- 
ingly powerful. In the Dictatorship 
States the leaders are coming increas- 
ingly to be invested with quasi-divine 
attributes. “Hitler is lonely, so is 
God. Hitler is like God”, is a quo- 
tation from a speech by one of the 
Nazi ministers. At an Art Exhibition 
recently held in Munich a picture of 


Herr Hitler speaking at a meeting 
prior to the assumption of power by 
the- Nazi Government was entitled, 
“In the Beginning was the 
Word...” Like God, the dictator is 
invested with infallible attributes. 
“ Justice is Hitlér’s will”; “ What 
Mussolini decrees is right” ; ‘‘ Stalin 
knows what is best for his children ”. 
Such statements are indicative at once 
of the need. which the masses of 
modern Western civilization feel for 
worship and of their willingness in 
the present twilight of religion to ac- 
cept substitutes in human guise for 
the deity they have lost. There are 
many causes for the modern worship 
of the State and the modern religion 
of nationalism ; some are economic, 
some are political; but one of the 
most important is the decline of 
official religion in the Western world, 
coupled with the persistence of the 
need to believe. 

I have mentioned so far only the 
surface manifestations of this deep- 
seated need, manifestations which, in 
the absence of religion, take the form 
of the acceptance of religious substi- 
tutes. Two causes are, however, at 
work in the West which may lead 
to a real religious renascence. The 
first is the manifest movement of the 
Western world in the direction of 
decivilization. There is to-day a pal- 
pable decline in the traditional 
humanistic virtues of the West, 
humanity, kindliness, charity, the 
respect for individual personality 
and the concession of individual free- 
dom ; there is correspondingly a def- 
inite reversion to the values and to 
the behaviour which Europe was 
thought to have left behind with the 
Middle Ages. War is preached as 
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a good ; the right of nations to ex- 
pand, of individuals to impose their 
wills upon other individuals is ewery- 
where proclaimed. Superior force is 
eccepted as at once a criterion of 
merit and an arbiter of disputes. The 
destruction from the air of defence- 
less towns, such as Guernica scarcely 
stirs the blunted sensibilities of a 
civilization which, forty years ago, 
would have risen in righteous indig- 
nation to denounce the perpetrators 
of what it would not have hesitated 
to call a crime. The Howarc League 
for Penal Reform comments in its 
report of 1937 upon the growing use 
of torture to intimidate opponents 
and to extract forced cor:‘essions 
from prisoners. e 
Humanism is not, then, as we had 
thought, sufficient to restrain the 
savage in man; it would need, it 
would seem, to be backed by religion. 
When it is remembered that the code 
of ethics which is increasingly set at 
nought is precisely that preached by 
Cknst and Buddha over two thou- 
sand years ago, a code to which the 
Western world is committed by the 
religion which it officially accepts, it 
is difficult for the thozghtful 
Westerner to avoid the conclusion 
that it is not because religion has 
feiied, but because it is not being 
practised, that the Western world has 
reached its present impasse. Hence 
a renewed attempt to live according 
to the way of life which all the great 
religious teachers have er:oined 
appears to an increasing number of 
individuals to be the only way of sal- 
vation, not only for their own souls, 
but for the civilization to which they 
belong. The success of the Peace 
Pledge Union, from whose members 


there is required a refusal to take 
part in violence of any kind, is a straw 
whith shows the way in which the 
wind is blowing. This movement 
takes on the semblance of a crusade 
end attracts *its adherents by the 


` thotsand. 


In the second place, there is 
a growing recognition that science has 
rot said the last word with regard 
to tae constitution of the universe. 
This recognition is bound up with 
the decline of materialist science. 
Under the influence of nineteenth 
century science physicists were domi- 
nated by the notion that to be real 
a thing must be of the same nature 
as a piece of matter. Matter was 
somezhing lying out there in space. 
It was hard, simple and obvious; 
indukitably it was real, and as such 
cacuated to form an admirable 
founcation upon which the horse 
sense of the practical man could base 
his crefragable convictions: Now 
métter was something which one 
could see and touch. It followed that 
whatever else was real must be of the 
same aature as that which one could 
theoretically see and touch. Hence, 
to enquire into the nature of the 
things we saw and touched, to analyse 
them into their elements and atoms, 
was to deal directly with reality : to 
apprehend values or to enjoy religious 
expetiznce was to wander in a world 
of shadows. Common sense, under the 
inflierce of science, took the same 
view ; to use the eye of the body to 
view che physical world, was to 


_ acq taint oneself with what was real; 


to use that of the soul to see visions 
was to become the victim of illusion. 
Anc tie views of the universe to 
which the visions led had, it was 
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urged, no objective reality. 

To-day the foundation for this 
whole way of thinking, the had, 
obvious, simple lumps of matter, has 
disappeared. Modern matter is some- 
thing infinitely attenuated and elu- 
sive ; it is a hump in space time, -a 
“mush ” of electricity, “a wave of 
probability and undulating into no- 
thingness” ; frequently it is not 
matter at all but a projection of the 
consciousness of its perceiver. So 
mysterious, indeed, has it become, 
that the modern tendency to explain 
things in terms of mind is little more 
than a preference for explanation in 
terms of the less unknown rather than 
of the more. 

The imaginative conception of 
reality no longer being limited by 
likeness to the things we can see or 
touch, there is room for wider views. 
Value, for example, may be real, and 
so may be the objects of the ethical 
and the religious consciousness. 
Henee, there is now no need for those 
who accept the results of the physical 
sciences to write off, as they had once 
to write off, as subjective illusions, 
the experience of religion and the 
promptings of the moral and the 
esthetic sides of their natures; the 
nineteenth century gulf between sci- 
ence and religion is in a fair way 
to being bridged and the way is open 
to a reconsideration of the religious 
interpretation of the universe on 
its merits. 

If there is more in the universe 
than the matter which physics seeks 
to analyse, if there are modes of being 


other than the physical, of causation 
other than the mechanical, the ques- 
“tion arises, by what methods are we 
to acnieve contact with the “more”, 
to realize the modes? To this ques- 
tion there is one answer which, 
continuously urged in the East, has 
been neglected for centuries in the 
West. It ‘is that the ultimate reality 
of ‘the world is*spiritual ; that with 
this reality we. are continuous ; that 
of it our real selves are expressions ; 
and that by the cultivation of a suit- 
able psychological technigue we can 
achieve contact with it by realizing 
our true selves. The technique is 
briefly that which the mystics have 
followed. Hence arises a new interest 
in mysticisrh, and a cultivation of the 
self along the lines which the mystics 
have enjoined, in order that it may 
escape from the bondage of desire 
and the prison of the physical world 
to achieve communion with the real- 
ity which is at once behind the phy- 
sical world and within the self. Of 
this new interest Aldous Huxley’s 
book, Ends and Means, is one mani- 
festation. What it indicates is a 
movement in the direction of a reli- 
gion which accepts the spiritual real- 
ity of the universe as its basis, but 
which does not personalize that 
reality into a God, and which calls 
men to psychological discipline and a 
particular mode of life, not only in 
order that they may achieve salva- 
tion for themselves but in order that 
they may also salvage their declining 
civilization. 


C. E. M. Joap 


EXCLUSIVE CHRISTIANITY 


EMI, BRUNNER ‘OR NICOLAS BERDYAEV 


[K. S. Shelvankar is a Hindu who hat made London his home ; he is a jour- 
nalist by profession. In this article he describes two main schools of Christian 
thought represented ‘by Brunne? and by Berdyaev, which might be called theological 
and mystical. Both these writers refuse the aid of Eastern culture in their struggle 
“back to religion” meaning “ Sack to Christianity ’—-Eps. ] 


Emil Brunner, Professor of Sys- 

tematic Theology it the Univer- 
sity of Zurich, and Nicolas Berdyaev, 
Head of the Institute of Religion in 
Paris, are among the leadirg influ- 
ences in Western Europe striving to 
bring about a revival of religion. It 
may be of some interest, therefore, 
to compare the different angles from 
which they approach the prob-em and 
the relative validity of the philos- 
ophies they uphold. 
_ Common to both is the conviction 
shared by all keen observers that the 
tragic and sanguinary upheavals of 
the present age are but symptoms of 
a profound maladjustment in the 
spiritual consciousness of the nations, 
and that effective remedies can be 
found only in the direction of a re- 
ligious reorientation. Berdyaev and 
Brunner, like the rest of us. have 
been driven back to a consideration 
of first principles. Brunner was. a 
young man when the War broke out, 
while Berdyaev has behind zim a 
long life of thought and activity, the 
earlier phases of which were shaped 
by the Social-Democratic movement 
in Russia and the struggle against 
Tsarism. His mind has thus acquir- 
ed a richness and a flexibility, an 
awareness of the relevance of tke his- 
torical process, such as one misses in 
the drier and more scholastic writings 
of the Swiss theologian. 


Not only Berdyaev’s complex ex- 
perience but also his intellectual 
amcestry—if one may use the phrase 
—and his spiritual affiliations ac- 
count for the differences we shall find 
between him and Brunner. Plato and 
Marx, Hegel, Baader, Boehme and 
Sc_ovyov are the men to whom he 
would perhaps acknowledge the 
greatest indebtedness, while the Greek 
Orthodox Church, which nursed him 
in infancy and endured his apostasy 
for a period, has now received him 
back mto her bosom. 

Brunner, on the other hand, was 
born and brought up in a strictly 
Lutheran milieu, involuntarily ab- 
sorbing the strength as well as the 
narrow limitations of the dogmatic 
heritage in the name of which the 
Reformers broke away from the 
Roman Church in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. St. Paul and St. Augustine, 
Luther and Calvin, Melanchthon and 
Zwingli—these are the sources at 
which he has drunk, the fountain 
heacs of the purified doctrine which 
he considers essential for the revitali- 
saticn of human life. 

It is implicit in what I have said 
about these two men that the funda- 
mental basis of their outlook is 
Christianity. To-day more than ever 
the religious treasures of the East are 
accessible to Europeans and one 
might have hoped that all forward-- 
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looking persons would collaborate in 
the task of building up a truly 
cecumenical culture. Though neither 
Brunner nor Berdyaev can be said 
to be totally unaware of the spiritual 
content of the great Asiatic religions,” 
they are at one in dismissing it in 
perfunctory passages and footnotes. 
This “regression into Christianity ” 
—admittedly the phrase is possible 
only to a writer standing outside the 
various Christian confessions—is in 
itself a significant aspect of the pres- 
ent state of Europe, and is unfortun- 
ately co-extensive with the movement 
“back to religion ”.t It is essential 
to discriminate between the different 
forms this movement takes if we are 
to arrive at a just evaluation of it. 

The Protestant Churches of Europe 
and America have been profoundly 
affected by the riSe of the new theol- 
ogy, but we cannot help wondering 
whether its influence will in the long 
run make for an increase of true 
spirituality. For the whole aim and 
tendency of this theology is to com- 
bat precisely those currents in Euro- 
pean culture which have broadened 
and deepened the religious conscious- 
ness. A hundred years ago—not un- 
influenced by Eastern philosophy, 
which was being rediscovered by 
Europe about that time—Schleier- 
macher developed a view of religion 
which little by little attained almost 
universal recognition, a view which 
shifted the emphasis from dogma to 
experience, from external authority to 


inward recognition of the reality of 
the spirit.t Now Schleiermacher has 
become “ the enemy ”; once more the 
emphasis is being transferred to au- 
thority and dogma; and the catego- 
ries of Grace, Faith, Revelation and 
Redemption which the genius of 
Schleiermacher had tried to interpret 
in terms ‘applicable to the common 
experience of aħ civilised races, are 
being reinvested with the rigidity and 
exclusiveness they formerly possessed, 
as the attributes of Christianity and 
Christianity alone. A 

The elaborate criticism of all ideal- 
ist and rational philosophers which 
Brunner has carried out in order to 
clear the ground for his defence of 
the pristife purity of Protestant 
dogma cannot be traversed within the 
limits of this article, but we must 
briefly examine the critical “ mo- 
ments” (in the Hegelian sense) of 
the teaching which he and the other 
“ dialectical theologians ”§ are cham- 
pioning to-day. 

In many respects, the category of 
Revelation forms the corner-stone of 
this teaching. Christianity is the 
religion of the Word of God—therein 
lies its supreme distinction. For, 
Brunner contends, neither Nature, 
nor time, nor race, is a vehicle of rev- 
elation. It is no doubt in Nature, 
time and space, and among the mem- 
bers of a particular social group 
that Revelation occurs, but it occurs 
in these circumstances only as an ex- 
pression of God’s abounding love for 





* Berdyaev has a long chapter on Theosophy in one of his major works, Freedom and 


Sprit, which is well worth our attention. 


f There is no such thing as the “common essence” of all religions, declares Brunner 


in his Philosophy of Religion, p. 109. 


į“ The true nature of religion is immediate consciousness of the Deity as He i 
found in ourselves and in the world.” (Schlerermacher, On Religion, p. 101). ers 


§ Karl Barth, Thumeysen and others. 
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mankind abruptly manifesting itself, 
abruptly tearing asunder the 
uniformity and continuity of Nature. 
It has not been prepared for, or mer- 
ited ; it is not the culmination of a 
process within Nature—it is the in- 
trusion, the wholly voluntary intru- 
sion of a Power external to Nature. 
Its peculiar paradox consists in the 
tact that although, as*an evert, it Has 
its place in tae sequence of days and 
nights, there are no antecedent tem- 
poral occurreaces in any way related 
to it. God Aath spoken to Man: 
He hath spoken to Man at a definite 
point in the stream of history ; but 
it is God, a Being synonymous with 
Eternity, who spoke to Man 3t that 
specific moment. The idéa that the 
Revelation was given at a precise 
date and that it was given by one 
who stands outside History arz both 
cardinal to tke view of Revelation 
advocated by Brunner.* The Bible is 
the physical testimony to-this mi- 
raculous Event. Not itself the Word 
of God, it is the Witness of those who 
did hear the Word, the persons to 
whom Revelation was vouchsafed. 
The philosopnical and religious im- 
plications of this position are obvious. 
It constitutes < radical rejection of 
every suggestion of Immanentism. 
God is wholly other, totaliter citter. 
The gulf between Him and Nature 
oc Man is immeasurable. “I have 
always been impressed ”, says Erun- 
ner, “by Kierkegaard’s insistence on 
the infinitely qualitative difference 





between time and eternity”. Hence, 
between the divine and the human, 
as well. Religious experience, the 
spiritual aspirations of man, the im-’ 
peratives of Love and Truth—all 
these, in the ‘last’ analysis, are and 
can be merely human : they signify 
nothing that could be described as 
pathways to God. There are, indeed, 
no pathways to God ; and man, being 
completely alienated from divinity, is 
incapable by definition of taking even 
the first steps towards Him.t He can 
but abide the hour when God, in 
His infinite mercy, will claim him as 
His own. Meanwhile, he must make 
an act of absolute self-surrender, of 
Faith ; and Faith, as Calvin said, 
consists of Confidence, Knowledge 
and Assent. There can never be any 
assurance that one has this Faith.} 

Tere is a certain quality about 
such teaching that can be described 
only as spiritual bleakness. When we 
have threaded the intricate labyrinths 
of argument and erudition, all that 
remains is this: Salvation only 
through the Grace of God, accorded 
to those who have Faith in Jesus 
Christ. That is why it is so refresh- 
ing to turn to a thinker of the type 
of Berdyaev whose appreciation of 
the significance of Jesus Christ is no 
less profound than Brunner’s but who 
is nevertheless able to rise above 
narrow sectarianism. 

As against the view that Revela- 
tion is a definite, concrete historical 
occurrence, Berdyaev holds that 





*“ Either tke Cross actually stood on Golgotha, ‘which we have seen and our 
phantasy ”. 


hands have handled’, 
aad Man, p. 128.) 


or our faith in Christ. is a beautiful 


(Brunner, God 


7 It would take us too long to examine the doctrine of the imago dei, which seeks 
zo solve the difficulties inherent in this problem. 


t“ What Faith is no one knows save he who kno 


by the Word 


ws himself addressed 
af God ; there is no other knowledge atout faith.” (Brunner, God and Man, p. 112.) 
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Revelation takes place wherever the 
divine is manifested.* 

The traditional distinction between 
revealed and natural religion is exoteric 
and not very profound. Every religion 
in which we can see a méasure of divine 
illumination is a revealed religion.t 

This is not to say, indeed, that 
Christianity has no distinctive char- 
acter of its own : the personality of 
Christ is its unique contribution ; but 
the “religious positivism’ which 
would identify Revelation with some 
particular event or creed is false. 
Berdyaev even goes to the length of 
asserting that “the real depths of 
the spiritual life are not revealed in 
traditional Christianity, for spirit is 
opposed to race and racial cus- 
toms.” t 

Underlying this doctrine of Revel- 
ation, there is a view of the relation 
between God and Man, Spirit and 
Nature, which distinguishes Berd- 
yaev’s position sharply from the 
newer Protestantism. It involves 
neither transcendentalism nor im- 
manentism, but a mystical union of 
the two, which can be apprehended 
only in the spiritual life. 

Man is at once an earthly and heaven- 
ly, a natural and supernatural and spi- 
ritual being; in him two worlds meet. 
Spirituality and the spiritual life are 
inherent in human nature in so far as 
it is the image of the divine. Spiritual 


life and spirit are immanent in man and 
not transcendent. § 

If, then, the basic and original 
characteristic of the spiritual world is 
that it represents the meeting-place 
of divine and human nature, all 
monophysite theories which stress 
either of these two factors to the ex- 


. clysion of the other are, in truth, 


heresy. And Christianity is pre- 
éminent, is itt a sense the only re- 
ligion, because it alone conceives of 
this unity in living terms, as em- 
bodied in the person of Jesus. “ The 
mystery of the eternal life of the two 
natures is the mystery of Christ, the 
God-Man. ”** Looked at in this way 
the life of Christ is the symbol of the 
interpenetration of God and Man; 
and it is that Life, rather than the 
Protestant “ Word”, which is potent 
for good in the world. The “ theandric 
humanity of Christ” is the key to 
true understanding, declares Berd- 
yaev ; and we who strive for spir- 
ituality must reconstruct within 
ourselves that mystic union, not by 
Faith or the intellect alone but with 
the whole of our being. For “ salva- 
tion” means not “ justification” but 
sanctification, the acquiring of per- 
fection. 

The application of these meta- 
physical and theological ideas to 
questions of ethics and social 





** Revelation is always a revelation of meaning and does not consist of outward 


events in themselves apart from a spiritual interpretation.” 


p. 94.) 


(Berdyaev, Freedom and Spirit, 


t“ Where revelation is concerned there is no distinction between that which comes 


from without and that 


ich comes from within, between that which emanates from th 
object and that which proceeds from the knowing subject. . i" 


-Revelation cannot be regard- 


ed either as en ee or entirely immanent, for it is both, or rather neither, 


for the distinction 
dyaev, Freedom and Spirit, pp. 88, 91.) 
ł Ibid., p. 48 
§ Ibid., p. 51. 


tween transcendent and immanent is a purely secondary one.” 


(Ber- 


** Berdyaev has worked out a most interesting theory of symbolism and myth which 


is too often overlooked, 
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organisation has likewise engaged the 
attention of both Berdyaey and 
Brunner. Whereas to Brunzer sbcial 
institutions and the process of history 
are of no intrinsic importance—per- 
taining as they do merely to the 
realm of “ Nature”—to Berdyaev 


€ 


they represent the sphere wherein the 
Spirit is active and therefore call for 
the most earnest consideration. His 
own belief is that socialism, though 
not necessarily of the Marxian va- 
riety, is the régime best suited to the 
exigencies of religion in our time. 


K. S. SHELVANKAR 


THEISM PLUS HUMANISM 


[While both the ways of reform suggested in the above article are sectarian, 
in the following a broader note is heard. Butit is still a note from the church organ 
struck by Dean Paul E. Johnson of Morningside College of Sioux City, Iowa, U.S.A. 


—Eps.] 


Religion is in conflict. Not a new 
role for religion in humar history. 
“Our souls are restless’’,” as Augus- 
tine confessed, and this eternal rest- 
lessness of religion has made it a 
storm centre in virtually every age. 
Our own day is no exceptizn. The 
place of religion may not be alto- 
gether secure in the modern world, 
as some of its opponents be.eve, but 
at any rate religion is a major issue 
among the conflicts that swirl about 
us to-day. 

Not every one agrees on the exact 
location of the religious conflict. 
Current discussions come t3 contro- 
versy over clashes between funda- 
mentalism and modernism, evolution- 
ary science and religion. We 
have witnessed skirmishes drawn 
across pulpits, forums, magazines, 
and court-houses. But deeper than 
any of these is the conflict between 
humanism and theism. In the arenas 
of every culture the conflict rages 
between the divine and the human in 
belief, worship and conduct. 

There have ever been two aims 
in religion which face like two-faced 


Janus in opposite directions. Un- 
raeasured treasures of thought, life 
and economic goods have been inves- 
ted over and again in religion. To 
what end? Why the tireless press- 
ing on in the religious quest ? His- 
torically religion has often appeared 
as a human search for divine good. 
This is the motive of sacrifice where 
every form of human good has at 
one time or another been relinquish- 
ed to God. The tragic terror of 
human sacrifice shows the length to 
which man has been willing to go 
to reach divine blessing. At other 
times religion has appeared as a di- 
vine search for human good. The 
most impressive note in the early 
Christian theology was that “God 
so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten son ”—the suffering of 
God in the humiliation of the cross 
for man’s redemption. 

In modern setting the contest of 
God and man is evidert in religious 
creeds. The Apostles’ Creed begins : 
“T believe in God”. But there are 
many who ask: why is it necessary 
to believe in God to be religious ? 
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Theists reply that the essential 
meaning of religion is reverence to 
God, and that without God one is 
not justified in calling his experience 
religious. But humanists declare 
that they can be religious without 
God. “I believe in man” is their 
full religious obligation. Again we 
may note the place of God and man 
in prayer. Public worship is usual- 
ly either objective or subjective. In 
the so-called “high churches” pray- 
ers, rituals, hymns and anthems are 
directed to God as the object of 
united attention, praise and petition. 
In the so-called “low churches” the 
entire service of music, scripture and 
sermon is directed to man for his 
instruction, entertainment or inspir- 
ation. Likewise, in private prayer 
there is the question : does my peti- 
tion actually réach God, or is it 
merely meditation with my own 
thoughts whose quieting effect has 
subjective value? Similar conflict 
appears in religious views of salva- 
tion. Evangelical orders seek salva- 
tion from God, minimizing the good- 
ness of natural man and depending 
upon the grace of Gad as the only 
power unto salvation. Other reli- 
gious groups seek the good life 
through human character and insist 
that man must work out his own sal- 
vation. The same question comes 
into religious service. Where lies 
the primary duty, in serving God or 
serving man? He that loveth not 
God can hardly be expected to love 
man. While others ask: if you do 
not love your brother whom you 
have seen, how can you hope to love 
God whom you have not seen? ‘ 
We may be justly suspicious of 
any religion that ignores human 


values. A stern puritanism that 
casts out joy in the name of religion 
leaves but the dry pulp of conscien- 
tious formality. A rigid asceticism 
in holy India or in monastic Europe 
can never capture the abundant life. 
Frantic retreat from the cares of this 
world to the indulgent delights 
of heavenly bliss is not worthy of the 
victorious life.” Over-anxiety about 
the secrets of divinity may well cheat 
humanity of its natural birthright. 
Pursuit of God in distant places-rt- 
mote from the here and npw is bound 
to beguile religion into barren wilder- 
nesses. The fallacy inherent in all 
such other-worldly vagrancy is the 
error of an absentee God. To be real 
at all God must be present, in inti- 
mate touch with every pulse and 
breath of life. “Closer is he than 
breathing, nearer than hands or 
feet.” “In him we live and move 
and have our being; for he is not 
far from any one of us.” You will 
find God not at the ends of the earth 
nor in distant spaces strewn with 
starlight more than in the face of a 
little child within your home. God 
is present in the quiet hush of a 
mountain sunrise no more than in 
the noisy bustle of crowded streets. 
The earnest seeker for divine good 
may best begin at home, and not flee 
the abundant present for the empty 
spaces of remote evasion. 

And yet though religion returns 
from weary journeys we may not 
conclude that all journeys are in vain. 
The humanist who leaves out God 
ard declines to venture beyond 
human fields is not thereby the rich- 
er, but the poorer. Humanism is 
inadequate first because it is pro- 
vincial. To confine one’s interest to 
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these tiny human walls in < universe 
as vast as ours is rather serious con- 
finement. There was a cay when 
man thought his world the centre of 
the universe and saw himself 
the crown of creation. Adaptation 
to environment might then be quite 
a simple matter in the cosy little 
cottage he pictured around fim. But 
living in a universe ‘of such infinite 
proportions as are now discerned 
about us we need a longer view, a 
wider cosmic reference to find our- 
selves at hgme in so great an envi- 
ronment. It becomes increasingly 
more astonishing to find life here at 
all on this little sphere drawn about 
by forces of such moment. To find 
our way about in this vast crder we 
cen hardly afford to neglect >ur cos- 
mic bearings. By every scientific and 
religious means at our disposal we 
had better orient ourselves in line 
with the larger purpose of it all. Our 
destiny hangs upon thus conforming 
to, working with rather than against 
the stream of cosmic purpose that 
our fathers called the will of God. 
By leaving out God, by ignoring 
the cosmic resources, humanism 
breaks the circuit that religion has 
sought to establish. The theistic cir- 
cuit, instead of threading its way 
from man to man, has ever moved 
out to God and returned to man from 
that larger source. The value of so 
enlarging our human circuit may be 
denied. But religion is content to 
submit the case to pragmatic consid- 
erations. “ By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” If one is interested in 
the power of the religious circuit he 
might study the history of human 
movements and individuals moti- 


vated by the contact with larger re- 
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sources of energy. If you want to test 
the effect of religion in human life, 
learn how to sez up contact with God 
and judge for yourself the power 
available in this larger circuit. With 
the infinite re$curces of our universe 
accessible to us it would be folly to 
break the circu't and thus impover- 
isa human achievement. 

A third difficulty in humanism is 
compromise. Region historically has 
claimed a heavenly vision, a divine 
resource that offers a standard of and 
a means to perfection. The call of 
religion as Plato viewed it is to be- 
come as much like God as man is 
permitted to be. The command of 
religion as Jesus felt it is “Be ye 
therefore perfect as your Father in 
heaven is perfect”. The genius of 
this religious ideal is to recognize the 
eternal contrast befween the divine 
and the human, at the same time 
urging the human to strive toward 
the divine. When religion gives up 
God and devotes its energy to the 
conservation of merely human 
values, that perfect ideal slips down 
to the level of mediocrity..God idea 
has made man discontent with him- 
self and has planted an eternal rest- 
lessness in his heart, and stirred him 
ever and again to be better than him- 
self. Without this eternal con- 
trast between God and man re- 
ligion compromises with easier 
attainments and more comfortable 
ways of living, which are neither 
to man’s credit nor his highest 
value. Religion confronts no more 
insidious danger in modern life than 
compromise. One by one her defenc- 
es have come down until the church 
has become an echo rather than a 
prophetic yoice, and vices gain re 
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spectability under sanction of sacred 
institutions. 

The chief contribution of religion 
lies in its abil ty to maintain creative 
tension between the divine and the 
human. We need these unceasing 
counsels to >erfection that we fall 
not into contentment with our aver- 
age good. We need the stern chal- 
lenge of uncempromising heroism to 
rescue us fram the cowardly security 
of safe majorities. It would 
be a tragic bss to our civilization in 
this generaton if either the religion 
of divinity cr the religion of human- 
ity should overthrow the other. 
The first commandment is not suffi- 
cient withcut the second, or vice 
versa—“ Trou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart; and 
thy neightour as thyself”. Each 
emphasis has enriched and corrected 
the other. Each demonstrates the 
need of is companion obligation. 


Other-worldly religion fails in its 
flight from the living present, even 
as a merely human religion fails in 
the provingial incompleteness of its 
broken circuit. True religion is co- 
operation of God and man. In crea- 
tion of life, in formation of new pat- 
terns of energy, in evolution and 
progress of the race, man is not re- 
volting against but working with the 
creative purpose’and the power of 
God. In serving God, we bring our 
human need and resources to a lar 

destiny, while in serving ellow 
man is manifest the religious touch 
of divine love. Religion in its effec- 
tive expression must ever preserve 
these two poles, for the potential 
energy here involved is dependent 
upon that unbroken contrast of God 
and man—not separated one from 
another but united in the essential 
opposition of mutual completion. 


PAUL E. JOHNSON 


[Waile recommending to the humanist the acceptance of the God idea the 


writer of -he above article argues that without God men are compromising with 
religious ijeals. But then, how is it that the greatest compromise with spiritual 
ideals takes place in the church—irrespective of denomination? Because Chris- 
tianity tightly holds to the “contrast between the divine and the human” t 
is fast faiting—has already proven its failure. God is not only not away from mat. 
as our atthor rightly contends, but man is identical in nature and powers with 
God. Dehrone the Personal God idea, and prayer to God transforms itself into 
communicn with the Divine Self in the heart of every man and every woman. The 
author rÆers to the “commanding, unapproachable ideal ”—but why unapproact- 
able? Lt the reader turn to the next article—Eps.] 


RELIGION AT THE CROSSROADS 
PSEUDO-MYSTICISM VERSUS MYSTICISM 


[The day of bleak theology is over ; on every side the note of mysticism in 
religion is being heard. In this article a wamng note is struck against pseudo- 
mysticism and a false method in the comparative study of religions by Dr. Saroj 
Kumar Das of the University of Calcutta, the autor of Towards a Systematic Study 
of the Vedanta. He also refets zo “ secularism” of religion attempted in Human- 
ism but his angle of vision is that of a Hindu Paatheist and Vendantin. 

Deity is immanest and transcendent, and as man the Microcosm is the minia- 
ture but exact copy of God, the Macrocosm, there iis the transcendent aspect to man 
also. It is possible to demonstrate the existence of God and the immortality of 

“3. spirit like a problem of Euclid. Madame 3lavatsky wrote in 1877 :—“ We 
were taupky that this omnipotence comes from the kinship of man’s spirit with the 
Universal —God! The latter. they said, can never be demonstrated but by the 
former. Man-spirit proves God-sgirit, as one dro of water proves a source from 
which it must have come. Tell one who had never Seen water, that there is an ocean 
of water, and he must accept it on faith or reject- it altogether. But let one drop 
fall upon his hand, and he then has the fact from vehich all the rest may be inferred. 
After that he could by degrees und2rstand that a beundless and fathomless ocean of 
water existed. Blind faith would no longer be necezsary ; he would have supplanted 


it with KNOWLEDGE. ”—EDS,] 


In the clash of ideals and the con- 
flict of loyalties which the modern 
world is experiencing, Religion is 
being weighed in the balance. Re- 
ligion as an “ experience of God, not 
a proof of Him” arises directly from, 
and is man’s response to, the irtu- 
itional perception, however dim, of 
che uncreated and adorable—“ the 
abiding presence and persuasion of 
the Soul of souls”. 

Religion is in its essence mystical. 
With Whitehead we recognise that 
e Religion is solitariness” and that 
“ Religion in its decay sinks back into 
sociability”. When, however, tie 
mystical essence of Religion is over- 
borne by institutional paraphernalia. 
the conditions of right judgment fail, 
and we are constrained to repeat that 
“ religion is the last refuge of human 
savagery ”. There has ever been tics 
alternating preponderance of the 


mystica. over the institutional factor 
in the religious life of mankind. But, 
as Dr. hoge once remarked, “the ab- 
erration: or exaggerations of insti- 
tutionalfm have been, and are, more 
dangerous than those of Mysticism ”. 
The be-t service, therefore, that 
Mysticism can render to Religion and 
to human civilization in general is 
to rid us of what Dr. L. P. Jacks has 
happily called “institutional selfish- 
ness”, The supremely important 
thing in eny religion is the revelation 
of Deity, which has a regenerating 
moral effet upon our conduct. What 
we actual y need, therefore, is a new 
orientatios of Religion. 

There is no denying that in mat- 
ters religicus the appeal to experience 
(not to dcgma) will ever remain the 
central fac. This has been the con- 
tention of the mystics through the 
ages, and 3 also one of the vital ele- 
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ments in the Modernist’s plea for a 
reorientation of Religion. But though 
Religion is mystical in essence, it 
must not be overlooked that in the 
past it has suffered from its associa- 
tion with Mysticism, Solely on ac- 
count of the abuses and extravagances 
into which the latter has run. Pseudo- 
mysticism has always proved the 
canker of Religion. 

The necessary preoccupation of 
Religion with experience breeds in its 
adherents a loyalty which not infre- 
quently degenerates into bigotry. 
The native absolutism of the religious 
temper registers itself in an aggres- 
sively hostile attitude towards other 
positive religions. The comparative 
study of religions is a healthy check 
upon religious fanaticism. The ab- 
solutionist’s claim rests on the belief 
that his-own specific dogmas and 
creeds are unique, a belief which com- 
parative study has demonstrated to 
be totally erroneous. All revelation, 
we should not forget, is ad modum re- 
cipientis ; and the claim of a reve- 
lation to any authority should not be 
confused with the claim to infallibil- 
ity. Comparative study confirms 
this. There need not be either rivalry 
or hostility between one religion and 
another ; the question of truth or 
falsity of religions, or of the super- 
session of one by another need not 
arise at all. 

The comparative study of religions 
is of recent growth, and has had to 
encounter objections from many 
quarters. It is urged against it that 
comparisons are odious. Only invid- 
ious ones are; comparisons that 
breed not only tolerance but also 
genuine appreciation and respect for 
others certainly are not. But that 


comparative study which commits it- 
self ab inttio to the elicitation of the 
points of agreement only is sure to 
end by bringing down all the histori- 
cal religions to the dead level of a 
barren uniformity. 

The enormity of the error is height- 
ened when it is sought to explain the 
affinities In question as cases of con- 
scious or uncbnscious borrowing. 
Every fresh discovery of close paral- 
lelism furnishes evidence for belief in 


a universality which exhibits i 
a unity in variety, and ngf“s a col- 


ourless uniformity. Regimentation 
is altogether out of place in the 
sphere of religious experience and 
religious expression. The motive of 
counteracting religious intolerance 
by discovering whatever element of 
truth or value there is in all the his- 
torical religions, is laudable, but the 
inspiration seized on the wrong side 
does more harm than good to the 
cause of Religion. Too often a com- 
parative study of religions, as one of 
its devoted students once remarked, 
leaves men only comparatively reli- 
gious! The dogged search after the 
“least common multiple ” of religions 
ends in the reduction of religion to 
its lowest terms, and a dilution of it 
past recognition. Eventually the 
dividing line between religion and 
irreligion is carried to the vanishing 
point, and the search for a man who 
is not religious becomes difficult. 
The comparative study of religions 
leads, by its logic, to the point from 
which we started, that some basic, 
integral experience is the very soul 
of Religion, relatively independent of 
its diverse expressions. Comparative 
religion thus shades off into, and con- 
summates itself in, the philosophy of 
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religion, whch is concerned, rot with 
the antiquity and origin of religious 
2xpressions Dut with their value. The 
philosophy 2f, religion is the religious 
ife of man brought to the focus of 
3el{-consciovsness. Thus focalised, the 
-elig-ous life reveal8 itself as the in- 
zegrative lif, as the reaction of the 
whole man to the whole reality, in 
‘parked cortrast to “the partial re- 
actions tha: come about in art, 
ecienze, etc.. This explains the 


B importance” of re- 
Wgior.. 


When ths integrity of religious 
experience breaks asunder into the 
exclusive prcponderance of the con- 
stitutive elements, we have what may 
ke called “near-religions”’ or reli- 
gious approximations. They form a 
Cass distinc: from Religion; they 
masquerade as Religion. As things 
of arrested development they miss 
tae inward “ drive’ of Religion ; 
and theirs is a somewhat precarious 
existence. But these can never be 
satisfectory sabstitutes, In daily liv- 
irg th2y cease to inspire their votaries 
with -he nat-ve warmth of a living 
faith. 

Disengaged from the centripetal in- 
fluence of rel gious experience, these 
religious “ comets” pursue a centrif- 
ugal course, disturbing the harmony 
aud equilibricm of the religious life 
of the community. 

Consider tt= flutter created by the 
psychc-analytcal study of religion. 
Making due allowance for its so-call- 
ec discoveries. the eroto-mania which 
hes seized the modern psycho- 
aralys:s in their attempt to account 
foz “the who choir of heaven and 
furniture of earth” as cases of the 
Freudian complex, or even as sub- 


‘imation, of the “libido”, urgently 
calls for a “defence of philosophic 
doubt”. When the “Idol of the 
scientific method ” is irresistible in its 
triumphant march, and claims a vo- 
tary from etery freshly annexed 
department of knowledge, it is no 
wonder that religious thought should 
fall an easy prey to the craze of the 
day. 

One substitute for religion is 
Agnosticism with its Unknowable.. 
It is, indeed, urdeniable that a 
“learned ignorance”, due to the 
“Divine Darkness”, to which mys- 
tics in all ages have testified, is the 
inalienable partner of all the consider- 
able religions of the world. To barter 
away this agnosticism for a cheap 
gnosticism is to sell the birthright of 
religion for a mess of pottage. As 
Dr. L. P. Jacks onée wrote, “ What 
discredits religion is not the unknow- 
ableness of God, but the knowable- 
ness of Mumbo-Jumbo ”. There must 
ever be “the cloud of unknowing” 
over the face of the Highest that we 
know and worship. There is force 
in Jacobi’s warning—‘‘a compre- 
hended God is no God ”; particularly 
in its pointed reference to the Kanti- 
an “Religion within the limits of 
mere reason”. But it is equally un- 
deniable that the worship of the Un- 
knowable, drawing its inspiration 
from a faulty metaphysics of relativ- 
ism, or phenomenalism, must stultify 
itself sooner or later with its veritable 
doom of a reductio ad absurdum. 

Again, a passing reference must be 
made to the substitute for historical ° 
religion that has been found in Ethi- 
cal Religion and the Ethical Culture 
Movement in Great Britain and 
America, and its appeal during the 
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last fifty years. Its worship at the 
altar of the eternal vajues of Truth, 
Beauty and Goodness has no doubt a 
sentimental appeal, but we miss what 
Alexander callad in arfother reference 
the genuine ‘ flavour’ of worship”. 
Moreover, the mode of worship pre- 
scribed by the Ethical Church bears 
an unmistakable family resemblance 
to the worship of “Ideals” anathe- 
matised by Dr. Martineau : 

Amid all the sickly talk about “ideals” 
which has beccme the commonplace of 
our age, it is vell to remember that, so 
long as they are dreams of future possi- 
bility, and not faiths in present realities, 
so long as they are a mere self-painting 
of the yearning spirit, and not its per- 
sonal surrender to immediate communion 
with an Infinite Perfection, they have no 
more solidity o7 steadiness than floating 
air-bubbles, gay in the sunshine, and 
broken by the passing wind. 

Without attempting here anything 
like a detailei examination of Hu- 
manism, both old and new, one may 
justly observe that Humanism is but 
Religion secnlarised. Our charge 
against it is mot that it discovers in 
the highest conditions of human life 
the supreme revelation of the Divine, 
and is thus guilty of anthropomor- 
phism—but that it is “ human—all- 
too-human”’. Its anthropomorphism 


is understanwable but its secularism 
is indefensible. If the Religion of Hu- 
manity professes to be the worship 
of humanity and nothing more, it 
becomes a mere travesty of what 
mankind has hitherto meant by re- 
ligious worship. “If this worship is 
a fact, “ Humanity” is a misnomer ; 
it is only another name for “ deiform- 
ity ”. Abolishirfg, as it does, all ref- 
erence to a -Transcendent Beyond, 
an aspect of “ other-worldliness” 
which must ever abide i 

religion worth the name, tee Radisgion 
of Humanity borders on Naturalism 
of the crudest type. 


This other-worldly element of re- 
ligion is po mysterious noumenon, 
standing in an exclusive or antago- 
nistic relation to this world and all its 
interests. On the contrary, as has 
been wisely observed, the “other 
world is only this world rightly un- 
derstood”. Mysticism reconciles 
Divine immanence and transcendence 
in the conception of the organic unit 
which holds the Microcosm and the 
Macrocosm, Man and the Universe, 
in a relation of reciprocal support and 
dependence. This Higher Pantheism 
is in perfect accord with the Higher 
Mysticism. 

SAROJ KUMAR DAS 


THE RELIGION OF SOC[ALISM 


[Socialism has become the religion of many, especiatly in the West, and often 
eocizlists do not belong to‘any church. Miller Watson! a Scotsman, who lived 
many years n Brazil, idealizes the religion of socialism ; hé names its main features 
which are more absent than present: Universal Brotherfiood is absent, cliques of 
corxades exst ; there is bond of affection but there is also hatred, and the capitalist 
is the devil cf the religion of socialism ; again, the British labourer may shout “ The 
por people of India must have our support ”—but has such support been given 
in deeds ? 7 

The wuthor pus his finger on the cause which makes for the failure of 
modem socizlism as a religion of love and brotherhood when he names the Essenes. 
They did n«t much trouble about the politico-economic aspect of socialism, but 

essed the noral aspect. They followed the method of self-examination and self- 
p ign ind obeyed the instruction of Ishavasya Upanishad—“ Covet not the 
weekh of ther.” There is a higher form of Socialism founded not on economic 
` but moral p-inciples. Right morality adjusts economic deformities ; economic re- 


dress does net solve moral problems— EDs." 


ény political theory or social pro- 
Zramme which has not a spiritual 
pas.s. is likea house built upon sand. 

Socialism. once considered a 
political creed pure and simple, has 
>royoked more argument and more 
antagonism than any other political 
cheory of modern times. It has pro- 
yoked as much argument and an- 
cagonism aes a religion, for that is 


whet socialism has become. It has. 


become a religion, a creed, with an 
ideal Combated and approved with 
equal fervour, its structure is a grow- 
ing reality. ° 

What is che spiritual rock upon 
which the tower of socialism is being 
raised ? It = Brotherhood. But how 
can there be brotherhood without the 
spir.t of love ? No one, I think, could 
reasonably suggest that you can love 
vou- fellow nen as brothers and yet 
not wish them all equally well. You 
cannot love two men and desire 
wealth for me and poverty for the 
ether. The 2ssence of brotherhood is 
routual love and respect. Is it a 
brotherly state in which one man 


sickens in surfeit while another suf- 
fers starvation ? The rich man can- 
not look on the beggar with com- 
placence if he really loves him. If 
we love our fellow men we must wish 
to see them happy and contented ; 
nourished, not starved ; and partak- 
ing of an equal part of the world’s 
riches. Socialism says the world is 
for all, not for the few. Its wealth 
and its comforts must be divided 
equally amongst the brothers. Will 
a man take something from the 
brother he loves and leave him with 
less than his share? It is still per- 
fectly true that you cannot serve God 
and Mammon and you cannot love 
your brother and rob him. 

It has been said that many social- 
ists are such because they hope to 
gain something for themselves. This 
is unfortunately true, but it does not 
condemn socialism. We do not con- 
demn Christianity for the errors of its 
followers. It is true, too, that some 
men have sunk.so low in the morass 
of a selfish society that they are no 
longer capable of altruism, their 
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starving desires being concentrated on 
their own misery. These poor souls 
stand in great need fof socialism. 
When socialism has ed their ills 
they will again be abl§€ to love their 
brothers. ' 

But what of the great mass of so- 
cialists? Are they selfish seekers 
after personal zain? No, emphati- 
cally, no! What of those who have 
renounced position and wealth to 
preach the gospel of brotherhood ? 
Were they selfsh? What of those 
who have gone to prison rather than 
relinquish their beliefs? Were they 
selfish ? What of the hundreds of 
thousands of modest workers who 
speak of “we™? Why does each 
worker not speck of “I” ? Amongst 
socialists everywhere one constantly 
hears the word “we”, and “we” is 
the whole of humanity. The social- 
ist does not plead for better condi- 
tion for himself. He demands it for 
all mankind. He speaks of the work- 
ers and the forgotten classes; is he 
an egoist that speaks so little of self ? 
No, selfishness is not there. Social- 
ism preaches love. It says, love your 
neighbour, and all mankind is your 
neighbour. But it also says, feed 
your neighbour, for it knows that love 
is kind and generous. It knows that 
love does not vithhold from the re- 
cipient one titte of all that is due. 
The love which socialism preaches is 
the love of deecs. It is not the love 
which slavers useless sentiment to fill 
an empty stonmach. It is the love 
which feeds and which binds up 
wounds. It is the love which divides 
a loaf in equal parts and the love 
which asks, “ Are we better than 
they ?” 

To those who say, “ Why do we 


not hear socialists speak more of this 
wonderful spirit of love which you 
say inspires them ?”, I answer that 
great love is often not voluble. Is 
it not natural that in the intense ac- 
tivity of realising brotherhood social- 
ists may speak seldom of the spirit 
which inspires them? After all it 
is deeds,*not words, which count. 

If a man devotes his time and 
labour to bringing about the greater 
happiness of mankind ; if he works 
for their social emancipation ; if he 
tries to bring about a state xf which 
brotherhood is a fact as well as a 
theory ; if he fights to help the weak 
and the despised ; if he does all these 
things with no hope of personal re- 
ward—by «what spirit can he be 
moved? By none other than the 
spirit of love. He is loving his neigh- 
bour as himself. No one can deny 
that socialism teaches all these 
things, and many are those who de- 
vote their lives unselfishly to the good 
work. 

There is an important aspect of 
socialism which deserves more atten- 
tion than it usually gets. By insist- 
ing on the equality of mankind in 
its right to the material things of life, 
it is not thereby making its aim ma- 
terialistic. Socialists know that man 
does not live by bread alone. But 
they do know that it is the staff of 
life. They know that without bread, 
or with scarcity of bread, the hungry 
ones’ thoughts never rise beyond 
bread. The poor must be fed before 
they can listen to the gospel of love. 
When every man knows that he is 
the equal of every other, and can 
never be more, in the material sense, 
his thoughts turn to something high- 
er. He is free from the burden of 
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fo-ced labcur ; his thoughts can rise 
above bread and his spirit once more 
is able to breathe. While mankind 
struggles fcr bread the spirit is suffo- 
cazed by the’body. 

Socialists say “ To man the prod- 
uc of hs labour”. Jesus said, 
“The labourer is worthy of his 
hire”. Nota part of bis hire but the 





whole of hs hire. When the indus- 


trialist emoloys a worker he pays 
him only € part of his hire, for the 

jurer ie unable to buy with his 
pay raduct of his labour. The 
industriali=, by reason of his money, 
is able to Hve by the sweat of other 
brows. The more money he has, the 
greater the: number of people he can 
get to sweat for him. You do not 
love by saving, “Give me your all, 
and I will give you a little”. You 
cannot love while saying, “ You are 
poorer than I am and that is as it 
should be’* You cannot even love by 
saying, “ I am stronger and more in- 
telligent than you and therefore it is 
just that I should have more 
meney”. =n love the stronger helps 
the weaker, by giving of its strength. 
The strong wealthy man can only 
love the poor weak man by giving of 


his strengtt which is his wealth. If. 


the strong clever man really loves his 
fellow men he will forego that which 
he produces in excess of his weaker 
brethren. For if he is strong it is 
just that t= should help the weak. 
There is nc other course for the man 
who loves. [f he says, “ I have work- 
ed harder, © am more intelligent and 
` I am stronger than those others, 
therefore I rave the right to keep my 
riches to :nyself”—he is thinking 
onty of himself and love is never 
selish. How much greater. is the 
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British dock-labourer who says, 
“ The poor pgople of India must have 
our support If’ He thinks of others, 
even those whom he has never seen. 

When the es (of whom Jo- 


sephus wrote! “ They exceed all other 
men that addict themselves to virtue, 
and this in righteousness”) decided 
to live a holy spiritual life, their first 
move was to live as socialists. They 
formed what was probably one of the 
earliest Communist societies amongst 
civilised peoples. They were largely 
azriculturalists and all wealth was 
equally divided between them. Jose- 
phus says of them :— 

This is demonstrated by that insti- 
tution of theirs, which will not suffer 
anything to hinder them from having 
all things in common; so that a rich 
man enjoys-no more of his own wealth 
than he who hath nothing at all. 

The passage metits several read- 
ings. The Essenes not only had eco- 
nomic equality. It is not that they 
held all things in common. It is more 
than that. For the wealthy man, re- 
ceiving only as much as the others 
of the sect, could not be wealthier in 
money or goods. He could only be 
wealthier in the sanse that he could 
produce more. But he enjoyed no 
more of the wealth than-the poor 
members of his community. In other 
words the strong man helped the 
weak. This was the work of rove: 
And it was pure socialism. 

It may have been pure coincidence 
that John the Baptist, who baptised 
Jesus, carried out many of the Es- 
sene practices. His mortification of 
the flesh and his belief in baptism 
were like the Essene beliefs, and he 
frequently denounced the Pharisees 
and Sadducees, the two other main 
sects of Israel, whom the Essenes 
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criticised for thei: ungadly practices. 
It may also have been k coincidence 
that Christ and Lis disciples lived on 
a common fund. by which all were 
equal in the goo Is of the world. But 
under the circumstance it is difficult 
to believe that Christ did not accept 
the ideal of economic equality. 
Jesus insisted uson the brotherhood 
of man, and hov often did he repeat, 
“Love thy neigabour ” ? How often 
did Jesus explaia the difficulty of the 
rich man attairing everlasting life! 
Surely it was not only because the 
rich man’s tho.ghts are on material 
things. Jesus krew that the rich man 
could not love Eis neighbours as him- 
self. 

Who can dozbt that Prince Gau- 
tama saw the injustice of human 
differences whcn he ceased to be a 
prince to become*the Buddha ? And 
that he believed in the essential 
brotherhod of man is proved by his 
teaching that caste presented no 
barrier against salvation. His whole 
teaching shows us the disgust in 
which he held human distinctions of 
wealth, race and class. He, too, said 
in effect, “Leve your neighbour as 
yourself”, and “Do to others that 
which you would have them do to 
you”. Can any man do this and 
still wish to be wealthier than his 
fellow men? It is possible that in 
the days of Buddha and Christ it 
seemed difficLlt to imagine a state in 
which all m=n would have abun- 


dance, and that a state of relative 
poverty for all seemed the most just 
thing. But it seems evident that 
neither Christ nor the Buddha ap- 
proved of abundance for a few with 
poverty for the many. Christ and 
Buddha may have been more than 
socialists. But they were socialists 
when they proclaimed, “Love your 
nei$hbour”. °¢ 

The socialists of to-day still cry, 
“Love your neighbour as yourself ”. 
But they say it in another language, 
in the language of an age which 
science has made bountiful beyond 
the dreams of man. They say: All 
men are brothers and all have equal 
rights. If you love your neighbour 
you must not deny him any good 
thing which you yourself have. If 
your brother is chained in the bond- 
age of want you must free his soul by 
setting free his body. You must feed 
the man so that the soul may grow 
strong. And in this you, yourself, 
profit. There is abundance for all, 
in this world. Let no man take more 
than his just share and there will be 
plenty for all. Let no man lay up 
treasure for himself; but let him love 
his neighbour. His neighbour is all 
mankind. 

Socialism can throw down the 
Golden Calf for Love is omnipotent. 
In the body of socialism courses the 
warm blood of spiritual strength— 
Love, universal Love. 


MILLER WATSON 


A RELIGIOUS SURVEY 
OPTIMISM VERSUS PESSIMISM 


[Pro “essor A. R. Wadia of Mysore University sho 


that Eastern Religions 


are really oy-timistic. He strikes a true note when he asserts that “ there is only one 
way of doirg the right thing”, while “endless are the ways of being evil”. The 
question narurally drises—where, in which code of religious philosophy is the one 
ngi way to be found? All seek knowledge but are given belief. Which philosophy 
gives the technique by. which man may live from day to day doing right ?—Eps.] 


“ae contrast between optimism 
and pessimism is usually taken to be 
ultmate, but in fact neither can be 
taken at Ès face value. A pure 
optimist is at bottom a fool, even 
thoizh he t= a very lovable fool like 
che immorte] Micawber of Dickens. 
A pure pessimist is perhaps a more 
common species, gloomy himself and 
casting a Light on all that come 
irto contact with him, But even he 
radiates at tmes a certain sympathy, 
= certain benevolence, which would 
have no logical basis, if the world 
were fundarentally evil. The degree 
cf a man’s optimism or pessimism 
ceperds primarily on whether he 
is apt to look at life through 
rosezte or jaundiced spectacles. 
This is governed by the number 
of  chwacks he has received 
oz at receved at the hands of 
Karma. Las-ly there is the influence 
o? the belief: and traditions of the 
socie: to whch he belongs. That is 
why che different cultures are apt 
tc be dubbed optimistic or pessimis- 
tic, but unfotunately often without 
a clear unde‘standing of the terms 
used or of tie cultures concerned. 
Tae European tends to look upon 
the H:ndu culture and particularly 
upon Buddhism as pessimistic, while 
the Irdian rctorts that the whole 
Caristian coneption of life is rooted 


in the sense of sin and thus in 

The roots of European culture go 
down to two different strata of 
thought and life : Greek and Hebrew. 
It is difficult to conceive of two cul- 
tures more opposed to each other 
than these, but in nature extremes 
often meet so as to produce a certain 
balance. Greek culture was the child 
of reason, of a philosophic impulse. 
It battled against superstitions and 
blind faith. Socrates is the typical 
embodiment of the Greek spirit : 
inquiring and rational, joyous and 
assertive. Plato stood for a synthetic 
vision of the whole world. 
Aristotle stood for patient research, 
gathering vast masses of facts 
te facilitate inductive conclusions. 
Phidias and Praxiteles stood for the 
beautiful. The Greek crowds that 
witnessed the Olympic Games and 
the beautiful forms of the gymnasts 
stood for that joy in life so charac- 
teristically expressed by the French 
phrase, joie de vivre. Of course the 
Greeks were not unaware of the 
sombre side of life. The figures of 
the Three Fates weaving the destiny 
of human beings, and the grim 
picture of Hades, the dark abode of 
the dead, were there in the back- 
ground. And if they ever tended to 
forget that, there were Sophocles and 
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Euripides with their deep tragedies 
to remind the Greek matses that life 
was not all a play. Nevertheless it 
remains true as a gen statement 
that the Greeks were pggans in the 
finer sense of the term’: they were 
not obsessed by the sorrows of life. 
They tended rather to be gay and to 
love the beautiful and the good 
things of life. Even in the days of 
their political servitude they kept up 
their old spirit with Epicureanism, 
a philosophy of sweet, if shallow, 
reasonableness. And there was Stoi- 
cism, grim but courageous, willing 
to rise above the joys and sorrows 
of life alike, acknowledging the Law 
of Nature and claiming the whole 
world as the sphere of its citizenship. 
Rome was the mistress of Europe, 
a great civilising force battling 
against the barbarians in central 
and western Europe. In this 
world of pagan life appeared the 
figure of Christ and introduced a new 
current of ideation, bringing with 
him centuries of old Hebrew tradi- 
tions and modes of thought. 
Hebrew culture knew no pure 
philosophy. It was based on revela- 
tion. It had an abiding sense of one 
true God, with whom contact was 
sought to be maintained by a 
long line of prophets, who spoke in 
thundering tones against the iniq- 
uities of God’s chosen people and 
melted into pure limpid poetry in 
their unabashed humiliation before 
the might of God. The God of Hosts 
and the God of Vengeance with the 
lapse of centuries came to be 
exalted into the God of Mercy and 
the God of Love and it was this 
tradition that Christ*came to fulfil. 
His was not the heroic figure armed 


with sword and shield. Nor was his 
the voice that argued in logical 
terms. He was gentleness personified. 
He did not hanker after the rich, 
but sought to reach the poor and the 
lowly. He spoke in parables that the 
most illiterate can follow and grasp. 
Verily there was in him a thorough 
transvaluation of values as under- 
stood by the Greeks. The Greeks 
looked upon man as a_ potential 
hero: beautiful in body, great in 
intellect, brave and daring, revelling 
in a life of political activity or carv- 
ing out an empire with his sword 
and ruling over it with a rod. On 
the other hand there was the Chris- 
tian ideal of a God suffering and 
dying for man, for his was not the 
kingdom of this earth. Man had 
fallen and had continued sinful. He 
was in sore need of being saved from 
himself and from the anger of God. 
He needed a redeemer and behold ! 
there was the Christ to fill the 
rôle. Europe was converted. The 
Venus de Milo on which the zsthete 
had glutted his eves was dethroned 
from her pedestal and lay buried and 
unknown for centuries. Jove the 
Thunderer was shoved from his 
pedestal by the ordinary labourer 
whose ancestors for centuries had 
grovelled before him in terror. And 
instead there arose altars with the 
image of the bleeding God, an 
emblem of suffering humanity and 
yet an emblem of universal resurrec- 
tion. 

Does European history for the last 
1500 years since Constantine accept- 
ed Christ show any harmonisation 
of Greek and Judaic values of life ? 
Are we in a position to say that the 
Greek was optimistic and the Chris- 
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tian witE his sense of sin a 
pessimist F Open any book of the 
old Christan Fathers, Augustine or 
Tertullian, or later thinkers like 
Taomas à Kempis or Luther and we 
real of sin. Enter a Christian 
Church ard the Bymns and the ser- 
mons aliks in plaintive tones bear 
Witness tæ the sinfulness of man. 
Kənpis wrote what a good Christian 
m:ght wrie to-day :* “When thou 
art ill at -ase and troubled, then is 
the time when thou art nearest unto 
blessing....So long as we carry 
akcut wita us this frail body, we 
camnot be without sin, we cannot live 
without weariness and trouble ”. 
Palpablr the Greek and the 
Christian ideals of life are the poles 
apert. Na wonder if Europ: has 
fa:l=d to synthesise the two, for how 
caa they b= synthesised ? One revel- 
lirg in the life of pleasure, the other 
tucning its back upon it ; one intent 
on the power and the pomp of life, 
the other >n the will to suffer and 
to serve; one having its vision 
bounded b7 the earthly horizon, the 
other divirg deep into the invisible. 
Was the ene necessarily optimistic 
with its fear of death and the other 
wich its conquest of death necessarily 
pessimistic? The Greek had his 
short spam of joyous existence and 
ended in a cold Hades. The Chris- 
tier, conscous of the limitations of 
this life with its diseases and pains, 
its treachecies and struggles, looked 
forward wth absolute certainty to 
vast vistas of eternity in which he 
couid rest -n Christ and attain that 
peace whic the pleasures of this life 
could not offer. Against the short- 
lived hectic paganism of the Greeks, 
the Christian would claim his faith 
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to be opas in the best sense of 
the term. 

If this is Correct, is the Christian 
justified in ‘specking of Buddhism 
and Hinduisip as pessimistic? Both 
resemble Christianity in emphasising 
the limitations and the pains of our 
earthly life. To this extent all appear 
to be pessimistic, but if Chris- 


.tianity is justified in repudiating 


pessimism, Buddhism and Hinduism 
alike can do so too. ‘There is much 
in common in the life of Buddha and 
Christ. Both set their faces against 
the ephemeral joys of earthly exist- 
ence. Both set their hearts on show- 
ing a way out of this morass of life. 
Both sought to introduce into this 
world peace and harmony based 
on the great law of love. They 
differed in their ultimate goal. 
Christ sought to establish the King- 
dom of God. Buddha sought to 
rise above the cycle of births and 


‘deaths and pointed to Nirvana as the 


goal of mankind. It was fashionable 
not so long ago to picture Nirvana 
as a state of extinction. If this was 
the end of life, truly was Buddha pes- 
simistic. But modérn scholars have 
come to realise that Nirvana was not 
mere negation ; it was rather a posi- 
tive state of existence, corresponding 
to the anandam of the Upanishadic 
Brahman. Buddha thus rose above 
pessimism, for the end of life is bliss 
and it can be attained. Here again 
we find optimism in its deeper sense 
as against the exaltation of the series 
of short spans of earthly existence. 
Coming to speak of the Hindus, 
we find in the Vedas a note of primi- 
tive joy, an exultation in nature and 
its different forces, a confidence 
of overcoming foes and of achieving 
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victory. They breathe a distinctly 
higher note of morality than the pan- 
theon of love-dck Greek gods and 
goddesses. Wih the Upanishads we 
come to an age of deqper reflection 
on life. Insteed of the old gods and 
their worship ve come across a new 
note of the ultimate unity of the uni- 
verse conceived as Brahman, which 
as Atman emb aces everything in the 
universe. Ths leads to a sense of 
power strong enough to overcome 
every ill. The triumphant cry is 
heard in num2rous places: “I am 
Brahma”. ‘The Upanishadic seers 
were also, lik- Buddha after them, 
anxious to owercome the round of 
births and deeths. This may be pes- 
simism to begin with, but it ceases 
to be such when man begins to realise 
that he is Brehman and this knowl- 
edge is regarded as moksha or re- 
demption. Strely this is not pessi- 
mism. For the ultimate realisation 
oí the identty of Brakman and 
Atman spells anandam : bliss, rising 
above the turnoil of the world. 

In Zoroastcr, we come across an 
acute conscDusness of the evil in 
life. Even Hs heroic spirit suffers 
and he becones despondent. But 
the realisation that there is Ahura 
Mazda, the Sod of Purity, makes 
him defy the spirit of evil and he 
tussles and succeeds and has passed 
on to us the great thought that the 
good man is cure of ultimate victory, 
that the doors of Faradise are open 
to him and tnat the evil one will 
lie vanquished and abashed. 

Centuries ater Islam shows the 
same confiderce. Life was not a bed 
of roses for tae Prophet. But as the 
inspired of God, he defied the foes 
of his new ith and achieved suc- 
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cess and promised that the righteous 
man, whatever his tribulations on 
this earth, would enter triumphant 
into Paradise. P 

Thus it is that in all the great re- 
ligions optimism is the key-note. In 
its recognition of ‘evil each of them 
shows itself removed from the easy 
and cheap variety of optimism that 
has raised its head, off and on, in 
human history: There is a belief that 
there is no such thing as evil : what 
appears to be evil is only due to 
our ignorance, to our incapacity to 
understand the scheme of things. 
Thus argued Spinoza. Leibnitz spoke 
of this best of all possible worlds and 
was satirised to tatters by that 
master of sarcasm, Voltaire, in his 
Candide. There is also the mystic 
attitude, the attitude of the recluse 
who runs away from contact with 
life in all its phases, good and evil. 
It finds expression in the poet's 
thought : 

God’s in his heaven— 
All’s right with the world ! 

This type of optimism, whether 
philosophic or mystic, may be sooth- 
ing, but it is cheap and ostrichy. 
Life is strong and cannot be reduced 
to illusions, however pleasant. The 
world is amoral, i.e, morally 
neutral. It is the privilege of man 
to be moral or immoral in this 
amoral world. He can easily be the 
latter, for endless are the ways of 
being evil. But if he means to be 
good—not good in the sense of inno- 
cent children—he will have to look 
life squarely in the face. In the com- 
plex arena of life and its myriad 
motives, at any one time and under 
any particular circumstances there 
is only one way of doing the right 
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thing and that is the best; that is 
moral. The essence of genuine 
optimism s not the denial of evil— 
for it carnet be denied—but the 
recognitior of it and the will to 
conquer it . 

A genuine pessimist believes that 
the world -s evil and that it cannot 
be made better and, that there is no 
way out cf it. The only philoso- 
phy consi-tent with’ pessimism is 
materialism, with its denial of God 
and of the immortality of the soul 
and life he-eafter. The only logical 
outcome o such a life is suicide, 
both individual and racial. But pure 
materialism is rare. It appears and 
reappears in the history of man, but 
always to >e discarded, for it does 
not harmonise with the manifold 
experiences of man. It is not pos- 
sible to undertake a critique of 
materialism. in this place. Suffice it 
to say that when man begins to think 
he does not find rest in the idea that 
he can do all the evil he can and 
then. comm suicide when life loses 
its zest anc ennui sets in. If man 
has risen akove the beast it is only 
aecatise of fhe Power of Spirit with- 


in him. n ` 2 

The essence of spirit is to recog- 
nise its power to mould the raw 
material of life into beauty, truth 
and goodnesf. These are the ulti- 
mate values and the man who 
believes in them and has faith 
enough to realise them in the face 
of nature’s crude force and man’s 
treachery to man,—he is the genuine 
optimist : he knows no defeat, for 
he always rises triumphant above 
the ills of life. The Roman faith 
in Justitia floreat, ruat coelum ; the 
Christian urge to emulate the love 
of God; the Buddhist faith in 
Dhamma ; the Zoroastrian’s and the 
Muslim’s faith that the good shall 
conquer ; the Vedantin’s faith that 
in the last resort it is only jnana that 
counts and that makes for skanti— 
all these are but the different facets 
of the one great truth of religion and 
philosophy alike: that life is not 
good but that it can be made good ; 
that goodness cannot be bought, that 
it has to be achieved. It is this faith, 
this optimism, which constitutes the 
divinity of man. 


A. R. WADIA 


THE DEVIL 


[Not uzderstanding the prcblem of pessimism which is intimately related 
with that of evil, Christian theology has conjured up the existence of the personal 
devil. Ahriman of Zoroastrianism or Mara of Buddhism are known to be personi- 
fications, but tae Christian Devil 1s not only recognized as a personification but as 
a being, the eiversary of God. This theological crudity is fast being dethroned 
because of the rise of Mysticism in Christianity, and yet the belief in the Personal 
Devil is deep- eated and its ramifications ay: numerous as, will be seen from the 
following artice. A. R. Williams is the author of The Cornfield, a volume of 
country and neture studies, Tales. for Teachers, a volume af educational studies, and 


other books,—~£Ds. ] 


Next to Gcd the devil appears the 
most importent person in religion, 
often getting nore attention than the 
Deity. Some-would say this is prop- 
erly so, as the devil seems to play 
the largest pert in human affairs. 

Our ancestors must have become 
deeply impre-sed by the potency and 
frequent intsrposition of the evil 
spirit. To gc through tradition, leg- 
end and literature extracting all ref- 
erences to the devil would be a 
Herculean tzsk; beside the notice 
given him b” preachers and moral- 
ists. 

Some day an anthologist will com- 
pile a collec_ion of quotations with 
the devil as central figure. Milton 
takes a volume to himself. 

Shorter re-erences and poems will 
make a large book, especially if 
Shakespeare’; numerous mentions of 
the devil are included. 

Comic po-ts cannot be excluded. 
Robert Burrs will have a prominent 
place. his ‘ Address to the Deil” 
forming an {mirable introduction to 
the tome. 

I have no wish to trespass on the 
field of the 2thicists any more than 
on that of tneologians—or diabolists 
-~but it seeras a pity the human race 
was ever alowed to attribute its 


shortcomings to an exterior influence. 
It looks like cowardice or hypoc- 
risy: it was certainly an evasion 
of responsibility to shuffle on to a 
malignant fiend the blame for man’s 
cruelties and bestialities, weaknesses 
and wrongdoings. 

We are not to-day so apt to charge 
to a perverse demon the errors and 
failings of which we are conscious. 

Nevertheless, belief in the inter- 
ference of Satan has left its mark on 
popular phraseology. If we have 
ceased to believe in the apostate 
archangel—as most of us have—his 
titles remain embedded in that 
mountain of fossils : our language. 

Anything extraordinary, weird 
or vivid was liable to have the devil’s 
name affixed to it. 

Consequently we find place names 
such as Devil Postpile, a mass of 
basaltic columns in California; 
Devil’s Lake, a saline stretch of 
water in North Dakota; Devil’s 
Thumb, a promontory off Green- 
land; and Devil’s Tower in Wyo- 
ming. 

Nearer home we have in Ireland 
Devil’s Bit, a mountain of Tipper- 
ary. Devon has Devil’s Cheese 
Wring. A flat-topped rock fronting 
a hollow in Ivy Scar on Malvérn 
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Hils is Devils Pulpit. Scotland 
owns the Devil’s Beef Tub. 

None of these is ugly or harmful, 
som= being in beautiful surroundings. 
Surely mot ungracious is Devil’s 
Puach Bovl at Hindhead! Devil’s 
Chapel for a glade in the Forest of 
Dean is rearly as inappropriate. 
The Devil’s Chimney at Leckhamp- 
ton, Cheltenham, everlooks a lovely 

Attributicn of the unique or the 
incomprehersible to the devil has 
permanently coloured speech, partic- 
alarly that ased in moments of ten- 
3ior: or in metoric. 

Writing three centuries ago 
Samuel Buter says in Hudibras :— 

Bumbastus zept a devil’s bird 

Skut in the pummel of his sword. 

Fre was qcoting a typical medieval 
superstition pf imputing Satanic aid 
to a man vho possessed ability or 
knowledge beyond the understand- 
ing of his felows. It forms the basis 
cf the Fauccus legend, as of many 
enother mth. In human re- 
laticrs it wocked incalculable injury. 

Ir. their fondness for the fable of 
z human being selling his soul to the 
Cevi. one is astonished or amused at 
tae high estmate our forebears set 
upon themsdves and their chances 
of eternity. 

Was Mephistopheles really so 
scup.d or so zenerous or so ready for 
a Dad bargain as that? 

Coming tc the present century : 
during the European War the Ger- 
mans nickcamed the American 
Marne “ Tet felhund ”—Devil Dog. 

TLis may have been inherited cus- 
tom f-om an-ient times, or terror, or 
himour or acmiration, Which, com- 


plimentary or otherwise, we will 
leave the Americans and the Germans 
to decide. - ; 

Though we lack the fears of our 
predecessors pen are still quick to 
exclaim “The Devil!” at anything 
striking, to show they are staggered 
mentally. 

The same name is used for a 
variety of mild oaths and compari- 
sons, sometimes jocularly, as when a 
saucy child is a “ little devil” ; scorn- 
lly, as in “devil dodger” for a 
Pious or a religiously elusive person ; 
pityingly, as “poor devil”, or 
enviously, “lucky devil”. 

Proverbially we talk about “the 
devil to pay ” when mischief is afoot. 

Kipling uses it with nautical cor- 
rectness in “ The devil to pay and 
no pitch hot”, the “devil” being a 
ship’s seam on the water line and so 
Cifficult to caulk, and “to pay” 
teing the operation, from the mean- 
ing “ to cover”. 

Old wisdom has it that “ He who 
sips with the devil needs a long 
spoon ”. 

Thousands must have said at least 
a part of 


The Devil was sic the Devil a monk 
Wi 

The Devil was weil, the Devil a monk 
was he, 


without knowing it comes from 
Urquhart’s translation of Rabelats. 

A man of reckless character with 
a love of boisterous pleasure is “a 
devil of a fellow” or a “ devil-may- 
cere”, 

The kitchen sends us devilled 
bones and devilled kidneys. 

In the same gravely comic vein we 
speak of a printer's devil, and of 
hacks devilling for lawyers and 
authors, 
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A “ devil-on the-neck ” was an old 
instrument of -orture. 

Modernly a devil may be a work- 
man’s open-air fire, or a machine of 
rough type, vizorous and destructive 
in action. : 

From the tropical ocean comes the 
devil-fish, the argest ray. Less often 
the term is adplied to the octopus, 
the angler-fish and the grey whale. 

The dasyure of Tasmania has won 
the name “ Tasmanian devil” from 
its habits. 

A number sf other creatures have 
the same dsparaging cognomen, 
among them msects, as the “ Devil’s 
coach-horse”’, a large black beetle. 

The flowers of the field have not 
escaped this diabolical appellation. 
There are some dozens of them, 
usually of a coarse nature, the adjec- 
tive being ro.ghy synonymous with 
“dog” as in dog-daisy or “horse” 
in horseradist. Such are wild cher- 
vil, devil’s > arsley; couch grass, 
devil’s grass scabious, devil’s bit, 
and a long li-t more. 
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Two fungi, the stinkhorn and the 
puffball, are the devil’s candlestick 
and the devil’s snuffbox. 

So “Devil” has permanently 
coloured our language’ with quaint 
and significant phrases. Searching of 
dictionaries reveats columns of them, 
with cognates from other titles of the 
adverse Spirit and his habitation. 

A few must siffice. “ Divil ” is the 
favourite expletive of the stage and 
literary Irishman. 

The First Battalion Connaught 
Rangers were “The Devils Own”. 

In his “ Ballad of Reading Gaol” 
Oscar Wilde says of himself and his 
fellow prisoners, 

“We were the Devils own bri- 

gade”, 

Playing-cards are “ devil’s picture 
books ”, as dice are “ devil’s bones ”. 

A person who drums with his 
fingers and toes is beating a “ devil’s 
tattoo ”. 


A. R. WILLIAMS 


Archaic philosophy, recognizing neither Good nor Evil as a fundamental or 


independent p-wer, but starting from the Absolute ALL (Universal Perfection etern- 
ally), traced Loth through the course of natural evolution to pure Light condensing 
gradually into form, hence becoming Matter or Evil. It was left with the early and 
ignorant Chrician fathers to degrade the philosophical and highly scientific idea of 
this emblem Che Dragon) into the absurd superstition called the “ Devil”. They 
took it from tae later Zoroastrians, who saw devils or the Evil in the Hindu Devas 
and the word Evil thus became by a double transmutation D’Evil in every tongue 
(Diabolos, Diible, Diavolo, Teufel). But the Pagans have always shown a philos- 
ophical discrimination in their symbols. The primitive symbol of the serpent sym- 
bolised divine Wisdom and Perfection, and had always stood for psychical Re- 
generation anc. Immortality. 

—H. P. BLAVATSKY 


A PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


II MAN: HIS NATURE, ORIGIN AND DESTINY 


[Below we print the second of the articles of Albag G. Widgery, Professor 
of Fhilosophy at the Duke University.—Enps. ] 


A. philosophy of religion is con- 
cerned with man as he reveals his 
nature in religion. Ir it he manife&ts 
needs which have no specific relation 
to hé physical world or to human 
soGety. That is a central fact for a 
phiosophy of religion. Needs are 
not the same as desires: needs are 
zer2-ic, basic in human nature ; de- 
3ire3 are more or less spasmodic. 
Pactcular desires can be suppressed 
without any necessary evil, in some 
-nscances even with advantage ; but 
the extent to which an individual 
aii to satisfy his needs is an extent 
*o which he remains deficient. Re- 
‘igion not only reveals specific needs 
ut also that which is found to satis- 
3y Ikem. 

In religion man is aware of a 
capacity to apprehend himself—nòt 
mely the externals of his physical 
bocy—but his thoughts and feelings, 
“anc to pass judgment on him- 
sell In short, he differentiates 
Ais nature from the physical, 
calEng himself spirit, and spirit as 
suca is an ultimate or a complex of 
ultšrates being incapable of explana- 
tiom, definition in terms of, or deri- 
at on from something that is not 
itsef spirit. In religion man has 
stressed the fact of his own inner 
power : that he need not be a mere 
slave either to the physical or to his 
jellcw men. As spirit, he possesses 
freedom. But in religion his consci- 
cusress of freedom is associated with 


ar: awareness of his own deficiency ;- 
and that which makes him conscious 
of that deficiency challenges him to 
action. His freedom is a capacity 
to act in one way or another in face 
of that challenge. Preaching in all 
religions has been, in the last issue, 
an appeal to the individual to exercise 
his freedom in this way or that. It 
has sometimes wrongly been suppos- 
ed that some religions deny freedom. 
But the careful student of the Quran, 
for example, will see that the fact of 
freedom is admitted in it, though 
elong with other etpressions which 
superficially may seem to contradict 
it. The Oriental doctrine of a Law of 
Karma, too often represented as a 
negation of freedom, really impli- 
cates it in the context in which it is 
actually taught. What it involves is 
that the individual will enjoy or suf- 
fer the fruits of his action, not that 
the acts are determined. All Oriental 
religions admit the possibility of spir- 
itual advance, implicating some free- 
dom of present acts whatever the 
consequences of past acts. 

This characteristic of the freedom 
of man as spirit can only be accepted 
as an ultimate feature of his nature. 
Freedom cannot be regarded as 
derived from something other than 
itself ; nor can it be refuted by ref- 
erence to anything other than itself. 
It may be noted in action, but its 
character as such in no way defined. 
A philosophy of religion must simply 
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acknowledge it as a fact, and chal- 
lenge critically all attempts to deny 
it. This it may do by indicating that 
all theories tha- deny it eithér imply 
an absolutely static existence or 
themselves involve essentially the 
same implicatioa as the doctrine of 
reedom, in that the fact of change 
must be ackncovledged, and this in 
every instance includes something 
different in th= later stages called 
effects from th= earlier called causes. 
The so-called raturalistic philosophy 
of emergent elution is an admis- 
sion of this mystery of change, limit- 
ing itself to nære description of the 
facts of emergence. A philosophy of 
religion has as much justification for 
maintaining th= truth of the proposi- 
tion that man as a spirit is free, as 
naturalism has in acknowledging the 
actuality of energents. 

This freedom of the spirit is a 
fundamental caaracteristic of man 
as he finds himself in religion. For 
it involves his capacity at any time 
and in any pace to start off in a 
direction differant from that in which 
he has previcusly been pursuing 
satisfaction. Lxpressed in the lan- 
guage of th= religions, he can 
experience “rezeneration”’, spiritual 
“resurrection” Whatever his past 
may have beer, it can never hold him 
completely in its paths: with his 
freedom he may strike out in new 
directions or r=turn to old ones from 
which in the previous exercise of his 
freedom he may have wandered 
away. The w-ole history of religion 
is replete with such turnings and such 
renewals. Those in themselves are 
sufficient evidence for a philosophy 
of religion to zdmit the truth of the 
freedom of men as spirit. 





It is in itself an interesting ques- 
tion and one significant for a philoso- 
phy of religion to ask : Has man, as 
spirit, an origin? The expressions 
in the different religions have been 
diverse on this subject. Jainism and 
Advaitist forms of-Hinduism suggest 
that man, as spirit, has no origin. 
Judaism and Christianity describe 
him as having an.origin. The ques- 
tion for a philosophy of religion is 
whether, in spite of such different _ 
expressions, there is any similar 
implication. It should be recognised 
that the doctrine of pre-existence 
may be held with either view. 
For a human spirit may have 
originated and may pass through 
a number’ of lives; or it may 
always have existed and may 
experience innumerable lives. 

Jainism and Advaitist Hinduism 
do not discuss the question of origin 
because the idea seems ruled out by 
other forms of expression. For the 
former the spirit as real, is eternal ; 
for the latter the spirit as real is iden- 
tical with the eternal Brahman. The 
difficulty with both of these is 
virtually the same. Advaitist Hindu- 
ism does not really face the problem 
as to the manner in which or the 
occasion for the eternal Brahman 
to assume the forms of finite spirits, 
or to manifest itself as such. A 
thoroughgoing Advaitist may reply 
that there are no forms of finite 
spirits, no such manifestations. In- 
dividuals as individuals are so many 
illusions. But then the question rises 
again with reference to the illusions ; 
and with the answer that there are 
no illusions, the problem is evaded. 
Jainism asserts that each is actually 
pure spirit in his ultimate nature. 
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But the problem which is not serious- 
ly considered is how the pure spirit 
ever began to become associated with 
what gives, human beings their 
apparent finitude. However, in both 
these views there is one funda- 
mental implicatio& with reference to 
that with regard to which the 
question of origin is significant „for 
a philosophy of religion. This is, 
that whatever the deseription of man 
as apparently finite, both regard him 
as such as not self-explanatory. The 
Advaitist account implies that all ap- 
parent finite spirits are grounded in 
ome supreme Reality. In referring 
bak from apparent finite selves to 
the Brahman, it implicates a basis for 
significant relationship béc-ween finite 
selves and between these and the 


apparent physical world. And Jain- 


ism, whether it describe the ultimate 
as one or many, involves harmony 
bezause of the nature of pure spirit 
beyond the apparent finite beings. 
The conception of the human 
spit as originating in creation does 
noz include any understanding of the 
“tow” of creation as a process. It 
ha3 a similar implication to the doc- 
trines discussed in the last para- 
graph : that the finite beings are not 
self-explanatory, that they have 
some dependence on something other 
than themselves as finite. And thus, 
that their appearance is not chaoti- 
cally spasmodic but cc-ordinated. 
Tke expression as “creation” is 
meant to imply this dependence as 
related with the reason, activity and 
feeling of the Supreme as itself spirit. 
A philosophy of religion is thus in- 
~ terested in the question of the 
“ crigin” of man, not because there 
is anything valuable in having an 


origin, but rather as concerned with 
a spiritual basis for the relations of 
finite spirits to one another and to 
the physical world. And forms of 
expression so different as those dis- 
cussed, Advaitist Hinduism, Jainism, 
and the Christian doctrine of crea- 
tion, involve such a spiritual basis as 
their chief significance. Thus, re- 
ligion regards man, as spirit, as not 
simply a product of the physical. 
The question of human destiny 
has received consideration in all the 
great religions. All have represented 
the significance of the human spirit 
as extending beyond the limits and 
the temporality of its sojourn in as- 
sociation with a particular physical 
body. This has been done with dif- 
ferent forms of expression. A 
philosophy of religion is not concern- 
ed so much with the differences of 
expression but with the general 
implication. Doctrines of transmigra- 
tion and of immortality alike imply 
a continuity beyond an individual 
life on earth, but it is clear on 
examination that in no religion is the 
emphasis on mere continuity. Des- 
tiny is thought of mainly as a form of 
realisation in which the discontent of 
the spirit, apprehending itself as 
finite, or as in bondage, or as 
imperfect, is transcended. The 
significance of continuity is with 
reference to its providing opportunity 
for the satisfaction of needs of the 
spirit. And here, in opposition to 
the criticism, often made by adher- 
ents to the view of personal immor- 
tality, that other views, such as that 
of Advaitist Hinduism, imply a 
“Joss”, it must be pointed out that 
not a “loss” but an expansion is in- 
volved. The question here finally 
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concerns the Heal of religion and 
varying forms >f its expression—the 
subject for the final article. 

But in considering human destiny 
it may definite y be asked : Can and 
will the ideal >e realised? The re- 
ligions have, af least for some spirits, 
given an affirmative answer to that 
question, and most religions have 
implied the pcssibility for all. First 
to be remembered in this connection 
is that the idez] envisaged is an ideal 
of the spirit. Now man finds the 
range of his freedom limited with 
reference to the physical world. But 
it is not evident that there are limits 
to his spiritua. advance, to his devel- 
opment of hi: own spiritual nature, 
and it is espedally with regard to the 
use of his freedom in affairs of the 
spirit that the religions are interested. 
His relation with the physical and 
the social is s-condary, and it may be 
in the forms we know it only 
temporary. rom the standpoint of 
the freedom f the spirit, there is at 
least the possibility of ultimate real- 
isation of the spiritual ideal. And as 
it cannot be shown that the human 
spirit is a temporary product of a 
temporary physical body, there is the 
possibility ož the continuity of the 
spirit enabli:g it through many lives 
or some kinc of personal immortality 
to achieve the ideal. 

Nevertheless some forms of expres- 
sion associa.ed with some religions 
seem open tc question in this connec- 
tion. Advezitist Hinduism virtually 
states that that about the possibility 
of which we ask, already is : that the 
Brahman is eternally the realisation 
of the destiny of the human spirit, 
and that as the human spirit is in 


essence one with the Brahman its 
destiny is eternally guaranteed. But 
this raises the objection that if the 
existence of the discontent now is 
compatible with the Brahman as 
eternally realised ideal, there seems 
no reason why it may not always be 
compatible. Jainism is apparently 
in a similar position in its form of ex- 
preSsion. For if the essence of the hu- 
man spirit is already “ pure spirit”, 
that is, realised destiny, this also 
seems to be compatible with the 
present bondage in which the human 
spirit misapprehending itself as 
finite now finds itself. If the “ pure 
spirit ” actually now is, and is com- 
patible with such bondage, it may 
always be. * Claims have been made 
that individual Hindus have attained 
apprehension of their identity with 
the Brahman and lost all trace of 
discontent and evil; and that some 
Jains have attained complete spir- 
itual freedom ; but there is no way 
of deciding on the validity of such 
claims. 

There is a slight advantage in 
theistic forms of expression which do 
not represent the spirit as in any way 
inherently in its essence as perfect 
nor as identical ultimately with God. 
The difficulty may still be urged that 
if God permits evil to exist now, 
may He not always do so? The only 
answer to that, at this stage, is that 
man does seem to be able with a 
proper exercise of his freedom to 
eradicate and avoid evil, and that 
the spiritual attainment by man is 
actually found to be through 
struggle. There is the possibility of 
a complete triumph of the good. 


ALBAN G. WIDGERY 


REVERENCE FOR LIFE 


[Beatrice Lane Suzuki is a Buddhist and her article brings out some of the 


nighest phaseg of religious “ife——Eps. ] 


I think I could turn and live with animals, 
they are so o plaid and sel-contain'd, 

I stand and look at+them long and long.. 

Picking out here one that I love, and now 
go with him on brotherly terms. 


e WALT WHITMAN 

I regard Albert Schweitzer as a 
Christian Bodhisattva. Civer thirty 
years of age, he renounced his pro- 
fession as theologian and university 
professor to study medicine and fit 
himself as a medical missionary to 
the Negroes of Central Africa. He 
says, “By devoting mysef to that 
which needs me, I make spiritual in- 
ward devotion to being a reality and 
thereby give my own poor existence 
meaning and richness ”. 

According to Schweitzer, a man 
should give himself in devotion not 
only to men, but to animais, insects 
and plants, when these enter the cir- 
cle of his life needing his help. When 
building his third hospital in Airica 
he used always to inspect the bottom 
of a pit before a heavy b2am was 
slipped into it, lest a toad had jump- 
ed and might be crushed ; he insisted 
thet certain trees should be trans- 
planted at great trouble, not merely 
cut down, because unless necessity 
justified life should be held in rever- 
ence. For him duty is a “ limitless 
responsibility toward all that lives” 
and it is not only his thought but his 
life activities which put him in the 
company of Bodhisattvas, who feel 
themselves one with all life and work 
to help it. Schweitzer remarks :— 

Eùropean thinkers walk carefully that 
no animals run about in the field of their 


ethics. Either they leave out altogether 
all sympathy for animals or they take 
care that it shrinks to a mere afterthought 
which means nothing. If they admit 
arything more than that, they think 
themselves obliged to produce elaborate 
justifications or even excuses for so 
doing. It seems as if Descartes with his 
dictum that animals are mere machines 
had bewitched the whole of European 
philosophy. 

He shows that Wundt and Kant 
asserted that the only object for 
sympathy is man and that ethics has 
to do only with the duties of man 
towards men. In Indian and Chinese 
thought ethics consists in a kindly re- 
lation to all creatures. In Kan Yin 
Pien we read, “ Be humane towards 
animals, and do no harm to insects, 
plants, and trees”. The following 
acts are condemned : “ shooting with 
bow and arrow at birds; hunting 
quadrupeds ; driving insects out of 
their holes ; frightening birds which 
are asleep in the trees ; blocking up 
the holes of insects, and destroying 
birds’ nests.” Delight in hunting is 
described as a serious moral perver- 
sion. 

Except in recent times the East had 
been more compassionate to animals 
thar. the West. The Old Testament 
teaching that animals were created 
for the good of man has become so 
ingrained in the minds of Westerners 
that the average person considers the 
practice of chimsa absurd. Nowadays 
a small but growing earnest minority 
has organised humane and animal 
welfare work, advocates a vegetarian 
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diet and conderans vivisection. 

The problems of vivisection and 
killing for sport meat-eating, wearing 
furs, etc., would adjust themselves if 
men would practise true compassion 
and revere life because all are one. 
The question ‘s not whether man 
shall be the mester of the earth but 
what kind of a master, cruel and self- 
ish or compassionate and respon- 
sible ? Man is feared by animals and 
in his cruelty to them he becomes a 
barbarian. John Galsworthy has 
written truly :— 

You creatures wild, of field and air, 

Keep far from men where’er they go! 

God set no tion there— 

Alack—we know not what we do! 

The Buddha is the supreme ex- 
ample of one who taught and prac- 
tised reverence for animal life. He 
stopped animal sacrifice whenever he 
came in contact with it, rescued 
doomed and wounded animals when- 
ever opportunity offered and in his 
teaching emphasized compassionate 
treatment for them. 

The Emperor Asoka was animated 
by compassion towards men and 
animals. One of his edicts reads in 
parts :— 

Everywhere has His Sacred and Gra- 
cious Majesty made curative arrange- 
ments for men and beasts. Medicinal 
herbs also, wholesome for men and for 
beasts, roots toa, and fruits wherever 
they were lacking, have been both im- 
ported and planted. On the roads both 
wells have been caused to be dug and 
trees planted for the enjoyment of man 
and beast. 

A meritorious taing is abstention from 
the slaughter of living creatures. 

In times past Their Sacred Majesties 
used to go on so-called “ pleasure tours ”, 
during which hurting and other similar 
amusements were practised. His Sacred 
and Gracious Majesty the King, how- 


ever, after he had been consecrated ten 
years, went forth on the road to wisdom. 

In Japanese history we find many 
instances of Reverence for Life. In 
the period of the ‘Civil Wars 
(Sengoku-jidat) the Buddhist 
temples kept records of the deaths 
not only of friends but of enemies 
and also of animals. To set free crea- 
turės destined tæ be killed is a Bud- 
dhist custom in China and Japan, 
and it has played its part in turning 
people’s mind to compassion. In the 
ancient Shinto rules recorded in the 
Pngishiki, we find admonitions 
against the killing of animals. 
Shotoku Taishi, the Japanese Prince, 
Buddhist scholar and lawmaker, re- 
spected animals and inculcated kind- 
ness to them. Ruokwan, surnamed 
“ Iwö Bosatsu”, a holy priest of 
Kamakura, helped not only sick 
people but also animals, maintaining 
shelters for horses, oxen and dogs. 
Zen Buddhism teaches reverence 
not only for teachers, animals and 
plants, but even for fire and water, 
for all are forms of life. 

St. Francis of Assisi also spoke of 
Wind and Fire as his Brothers and 
Water and Earth as his Sisters. He 
called the fish his brothers, the doves 
his sisters. Lecky tells us that the 
wild beasts attended St. Theon when 
he walked abroad, and the saint re- 
warded them by giving them drink 
out of his well. An Egyptian hermit 
had made a beautiful garden in the 
desert, and used to sit beneath the 
palm-trees while a lion ate fruit from 
his hand. When St. Poemen was shiv- 
ering one winter night a lion crouch- 
ed beside him and became his cover- 
ing. Lecky tells us also of ancient 
legislative protection for animals. 
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“The ox, as a principal agent in agri- 
culture, and therefore a kind of 
symbol of civilization, was in many 
diferent countries regarded with a 
peculiar revetence.” The sanctity at- 
tazhed to it in Egypt is well known. 
The beautiful passage in which the 
psalmist describes how the sparrow 
could find shelter in the temple was 
as applicable to* Greece as” to 
Jerusalem. The sentiment of Xenoc- 
rates who, when a bird pursued by 
a hawk took refuge in his breast, 
caressed and finally released it, say- 
inz to his disciples that a good man 
sbould never give up a supplicant. 
was believed to be shered by the 
gcds, and it was regarded as an act 
of impiety to disturb the«birds which 
had built their nests beneath the 
porticoes of the temple. 

Among the early Romans it was 
for long actually a capital offence to 
slaughter an ox, that animal being 
in a special sense the fellow-labourer 
oi man. A similar law is said to have 
existed in Greece in early times. De- 
spite the Roman games with their 
cruelty to men and animals, Roman 
literature, and that of nations sub- 
ject to Rome, abound in Celicate 
tcuches displaying a high degree of 
sensitiveness to the feelings of the 
animal world. Lucretius drew a 
beautiful picture of the sorrows of 
the bereaved cow whose calf had 
been sacrificed upon the altar. This 
tender interest in animal life is a 
distinctive feature of Virgil’s poetry. 
Piutarch urged kindness to animals 
with a zeal unparallelled in Christian 
writings for seventeen hundred years. 
He wrote :— 

We certainly ought not to treat living 
creatures like shoes or household goods 


which, when worn out with use, we throw 
away, and were it only to learn benevo- 
lence to humankind, we should be merci- 
ful to other creatures. For my own part, 
I would not sell even an old ox that had 
laboured for me....I cannot without 
grief see so much as an innocent beast 
pursued and killed that has no defence, 
and from which we have received no 
hurt at all, 

We do not treat animals with love 
and respect because we lack under- 
standing and consideration for them ; 
and the universal sympathy which 
the Buddha, the Bodhisattvas and 


many saints have possessed. 

How dare man think himself 
civilized when he considers the un- 
thinkable atrocities perpetrated upon 
the hapless and defenceless animals ? 
Schweitzer says that when we think 
of this there should spring “a com- 
pulsion to do to every animal all the 
good we possibly can”. 

By helping an insect when it is in 
difficulties I am hereby attempting to 
cancel part of man’s ever new debt to 
the animal world. Whenever an animal 
is in any way forced into the service of 
man, every one of us must be concerned 
with the suffering which it has thereby 
to undergo. None of us must allow to 
take place any suffering for which he 
himself is not responsible, if he can hin- 
der it in any way, at the same time 
quieting his conscience with the reflexion 
that he would be mixing himself up in 
something which does not concern him. 
No one must shut his eyes and regard as 
non-existent the sufferings of which he 
spares himself the sight. Let no one 
regard as light the burden of his re- 
sponsibility. While so much ill-treatment 
of animals goes on, while the moans of 
thirsty animals in railway trucks sound 
unheard, while so much brutality pre- 
vails in our slaughterhouses, while ani- 
mals have to suffer in our kitchens 
painful death from unskilled hands, 
while animals have to endure intolerable 
treatment from heartless men, or are 
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left to the cruel play of children, we all 
share the same suilt. 

Some call this feeling for animals 
sentimentality. But there are many 
others who fee. that “ Reverence for 
Life is the highest court of appeal ”. 
John Galswortay writes:— — 

Our modern sentiment towards ani- 
mals is not parvenu. Nor is it excessive. 
The love for animals aids and abets a 
general benevolence. 

Reverence for Life in connection 
with animals is an extension of 
Reverence for Life in our fellow-men. 
If I have laid more stress upon Rev- 
erence for Lice in animals than in 
men it is becéuse it is less practised 
and is a lesson much needed to-day. 
True, cruelty and lack of considera- 
tion for chilcren, for aged persons, 
for the poor, & among us. Schweitzer 
felt it so strongly that it compelled 
him to go to the rescue of the sick 
Negro in Afr.ca, who may be taken 
as a symbol for all sick. unhappy, 
lonely souls who need our help, con- 
sideration and reverence. Man's lack 
of respect fo- man is something to 
which we cannot close our eyes. But 
how seldom we find respect for ani- 
mal life! In my opinion this rev- 


ea 


erence for life is what we need 
most to cultivate, for faithfully 
practised it would put an end to 
war and to the exploitgtion of both 
men and animals. 

I have quoted much from Albert 
Schweitzer because his views on this 
subject cojncide with my own and are 
expressed more yaluably. He is a 
Christian but much of his thought 
is closely akiñ to Eastern thought 
which through many teachers up- 
holds Reverence for Life. Santi-Deva, 
a Mahayana teacher, urges us to 
bear the sorrow of others, to take 
and practise the Bodhisattva’s 
vow :— 

May I eyer accompany and protect 
all sentient beings, remove from them 
things that are not beneficial and give 
innumerable blessings, and also, through 
the sacrifice of my body, life and posses- 
sions, may I embrace all creatures and 
thereby practise the Right Doctrine. 

The ideal of the Bodhisattva as 
found in Mahayana Buddhism is, I 
think, the superlative expression of 
the principle of Reverence for Life. 
Let us all aspire to the understanding 
and love of the compassionate 
Bodhisattva. 


BEATRICE LANE SUZUKI 


; “T wil not hurt any living thing needlessly. Nor destroy any beautiful 
thing. but will strive to save comfort all gentle life and protect all natural beauty.” 


— RUSKIN 


DHARMA RAJYA 


DEMOCRATIC PRINCIPLES ` 


[Last month we printed the first study n this series by H. Krishna Rao of 
Mysore on the good character of the rulers, whi h is regarded as a basic principle for 
tight Democracy, asthe following article shows.—EDS.] 


The scope of the present article is 
the examination ofe Indian political 
thought in the light of Democracy. 
The term democracy is used as a 
form of Society or State. The Demo- 
cratic State is consistent with any 
form of Government so long as all 
laws and institutions are framed with 
< a view to public welfare. In esti- 
mating public welfare every one is 
to be counted as one, and in allocat- 
ing public offices every one is con- 
sidered to be as good as another. 
Democracy, thus understood, means 
the progress of all under the leader- 
ship of the best with the consent of 
all.“ Full consent and Government 
are incompatible. Government by 
consent ordinarily means that 
Government rests on the moral 
acquiescence of the ruled.t Democ- 
racy is not a sum in addition. It 
is a genuine union of true individ- 
uals, for Democracy depends upon 
the creative power of every man.{ 

Public welfare (Lokahita) is the 
very purpose for the realisation of 
which the state stands in India. 
Government in Indian thought is in 
the nature of a conditional contract.§ 
The power of the ruler is limited 


from within and without. Righteous- 
nese binds the king in all his actions. 
He who is unrighteous ceases to be 
a king. “A king of unrighteous 
character...though an Emperor, 
falls a prey either to the fury of his 
owm. subjects or to that of his 
enemies ”,** The right of the people 
to pose a bad ruler is inherent in 
Indian thought. If the king be an 
enemy of virtue, the people should 
resis: him as the ruiner of the state 
and such bad rulers may be deposed 
by “he priests ard ministers and 
their successors may be appointed.t+ 
Royel prosperity, which is so difficult 
to atain and more so to retain, 
entir-ly depends upon the good will 
of tke multitude and rests steadily 
oniy Dn the moral purity of the ruler. 
A kiag possessed of loyal subjects 
and -oyal qualities is greatly to be 
desired.t{ Subjects are loyal when 
their ruler washes them clean like a 
washcr-man, washing away their dust 
withcit taking away their dye.§§ 
If the ruler is infatuated with the 
concent of power and filled with 
greed and pride, he is bound to lose 
what has been acquired.*{ i 
Ministers are neither mere crea- 





+ Hemshaw, Democracy at the Crossways, (Chap. I). 
t Lindsay, Essentials of Democracy, (Lecture D. 
t Miss Forlet, The New State, (Introduction). . 
Locke : “ Why does political power exist? It can only be for public good.” 


8 CY. 
(Quoted by Professor Laski). 
i +9 util - 


it Sukra Nitisara. : 
Kamandaka Nitisara, 


§§ Mahabkarata 


*+ Brihaspathi. 
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tures of rulers nor party men. They 
are men of character and ability. 
It is their duty to know what is un- 
known, or partly known, to decide 
what is already known, and to dis- 
sipate doubts.* Their aim is to com- 
bine order with, progress. If there 
is no improvement in the State's 
extent, population, efficiency, rev- 
enue, if the administration is jeop- 
ardised by the ministerial counsel, 
what is the good of having such 
men?{ The ministers are to be 
loyal to their masters and selfless in 
their work. They should not do any- 
thing that is good for the king but 
harmful to the people.{ Even a son 
at variance with policy is an enemy. 
Dharma is the main factor, not per- 
sonal objects. One bad man ruins 
many. Fate depends upon man- 
hood.§ The kifig should appoint 
men to office after examining their 
fitness for it end he should know that 
there is no person who is utterly un- 
fit. He shculd appoint them by 
rotation and should have three men 
for each department, the wisest of 
them for three to ten years. He 
should never give office for ever to 
anybody. Cne should judge the 
ministers by their record of work. 
Nothing should be done by any offi- 
cer without a written order. The 
written document with the King’s 
seal is the real king ; the king is not 
a king.** 

The acts of ministers should be in 
conformity with Dharma. Council- 
lors must speak of measures regard- 


less of their master’s preference. The 
fruit of policy is the attainment of 
Righteousness (Dharma), Produc- 
tive works (Artha) and Enjoyment 
(Kama) and the last fwo are to be 
tested by Righteousness (Dharma). 
The Council is meant to effect unity 
of opinion.tt Acts regarding which 
the mind’ of Councillors agree and 
which are not céntrary to the spirit 
of the time should be passed.{{t All 
administrative measures are to be 
deliberated in a well-formed Council. 
Utmost secrecy is to be maintained 
in all Council proceedings. The ruler 
should consult ministers individually 
and collectively and ascertain their 
ability by judging the reasons they 
assign for their opinion.§§ He should 
seriously weigh any opinion they 
give before taking action on it.*+ In 
case of difference of opinion among 
them he shall not generally abandon 
the many for the sake of one but 
if that one transcends the many in 
consequence of possession of many 
accomplishments, then he shall for 
that one abandon the many.*{ 

Judicial administration is popular 
and righteous. Representatives of 
different communities are to be con- 
sulted by the King in administering 
justice. Persons so chosen should be 
men of dignity, free from envy, con- 
versant with Sruti and Smrili, im- 
partial and competent to decide 
readily between disputants.*§ There 
should be no delay in justice and no 
secret trial. Provision should be 
made for :— 
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‘@) Trial by one’s equals in case of and his ministers. The Councillors 
artisans, agriculturists, corpora- should not be indifferent to a King’s 


tions, etc, . immoral methods of procedure in 
1b) pe men to judge matters in judicial administration.* Right- 
ze) Panels of judges, three, five or COusness consists in inflicting chas- 
seven in number, tisement on all offenders, rich and 


d) Courts of wvarious grades of poor, according to the measure of 
intelligence to help people in their offence.t Punishment accord- 
age ae at the hande of ed with due consideration makes 

s . people devoted to righteousness, pro- 

The king would be considered a ductive works and enjoyment. 

sinner if he were to decide cases arbi- Punishment ill-awarded on account 

cracily without reference to Dharma of greed, anger and ignorance excites 

Sasa. Judicial investigations are fury even among hermits, not to 
vitiated through the greed of the king speak of householders.t 


H. KRISHNA RAO 
* Sukra Nitisara, t Mahabharata. ł Kautilya. 





OCCULT AND MODERN SCIENCE 


. [This extract from The Secret Doctrine, I. 477-8 should be read to better appreciate 
tae article which follows.—EDs. ] 

So far as Science remains what in the words of Prof, Huxley it is, viz., “ or- 
ganized common sense ” ; so far as its inferences are drawn from accurate premises— 
- its“generalizations resting on a purely inductive basis—every Theosophist and 
Cece tist welcomes respectfully and with due admiration its contributions to the 
domz=zin of cosmological law. There can be no possible conflict between the teachings 
o: occult and so-called exact Science, where the conclusions of the latter are grounded 
o2 a substratum of unassailable fact. It is orly when its more ardent exponents, 
ov~er-ctepping the limits of observed phenomena in order to penetrate into the arcana 
oi Being, attempt to wrench the formation of Kosmos and its Kving Forces from 
Spiri- and attribute all to blind matter, that the Occultists claim the right to dispute 
and call in question their theories. Science cannot, owing to the very nature of things, 
urve= the mystery of the universe around us. Science can, it is true, collect, classify, 
ar@ zeneralize upon phenomena ; but the occultist, arguing from admitted meta- 
pkysical data, declares that the daring explorer, who would probe the inmost secrets 
of Nature, must transcend the narrow limitations of sense, and transfer his conscious- 
ness nto the region of noumena and the sphere of primal causes. To effect this, 
he mast develop faculties which are absolutely dormant—save in a few rare and 
excepcional cases—in the constitution of the off-shoots of our present Fifth Root- 
race 2 Europe and America. He can in no other conceivable manner collect the 
facts on which to base his speculations. Is this not apparent on the principles of 
Imlucive Logic and Metaphysics alike? 

—H, P. BLAVATSKY 
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SCIENCE AND OCCULTISM 
THE LAW OF CYCLES 


e 
[]. S. Collis lectured for seven years at Toynbee Hall in the Adult Education 
Movement ; he is the author of G. B. Shaw, Forward to Nature, Farewell to Argu- 
ment and Irishman’s England. This thought-provoking artiele is referred to on 
page 160. We also draw our readers’ attention to page 138 where the position of 
the Qccultist in reference to modern science is given inthe words of H. P, Blavatsky. 


—Ebs. ] 


I find extremely difficult to see 
why people want to divide knowledge 
up into distinct types. I have re- 
cently been reading the works of 
Madame Blavatsky who is regarded 
—is she not ?—as an occultist, par 
excellence. But the reader of Isis 
Unveiled and The Secret Doctrine is 
overwhelmed, gven knocked down 
and floored, by the enormous extent 
of her intellectual knowledge. She 
states facts. Not ‘high-fiown ones but 
the very kind open to direct scrutiny 
and corroboration or contradiction by 
others. When in Isis Unveiled* she 
says, “No subsequent people has 
been so proficient in geometry as the 
builders of the Pyramids and other 
Titanic monuments, antediluvian and 
postdiluvian. On the other hand, 
none has ever equalled them in the 
practical interrogation of nature”; 
when she categorically states what 
were the facts recognised by Plato 
and Aristotle ; when she tells us that 
in 2000 B.C. the Hindu sages and 
scholars were acquainted with the 
rotundity of our globe and the Helio- 
centric System ; when she speaks to 
us of the contents of the Ebers Papy- 
rus, of the medical teachings of the 
Kabala, of the marvellous knowledge 
of natural science upon which Chal- 


dean Magic was based, of the so-call- 
ed magical effects brought about by 
natural active causes—we do not feel 
that we are dealing with an unscienti- 
fic author, but rather with one who 
in the truest scientific way wishes to 
use all the facts and all the senses 
in her pursuit of absolute truth. 

When wé are dealing with facts or 
what we believe to be facts, how can 
we be scientists or occultists ? What 
is the difference between a scientific 
fact and an occult fact? For 
instance, Madame Blavatsky t+ 
divides human and cosmic history 
into great cycles of about forty 
thousand years when the polar and 
equatorial climates gradually change 
places and when, according to 
popular tradition, the world in turn 
is burnt and deluged. Such a 
statement is either true or false: it 
cannot be either scientific or occult— 
unless it be supposed that occultism 
is a sort of inspired guess occurring 
in some mysterious way in the head 
of a mysterious person. 

In Isis Unveiled Madame 
Blavatsky states that the ancient 
philosophers divided the interminable 
periods of human existence on this 
planet into cycles, during each of 
which human races gradually reached 





*Vol. L, p. 22. 
t Isis Unveiled Vol. I, pp. 30-31, 
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-` the culminating point of spiritual 
evolution and then gradually relapsed 
into abject barbarism. To what 
eminence the race in its progress had 
several times arrived “may be 
feebly surmised by the wonderful 
_ monuments of old? still visible, and 
` the descriptions given by Herodotus 
of other marvels of which no trages 
now remain”. And only from 
hearsay was he able te give a report 
of some marvellous subterranean 
chambers of the Labyrinth where lay 
the sacred remains of the King- 
Initiates, * 

In 1888, as every one knows, 
Madame Blavatsky produced The 
Secret Doctrine, one of the most diffi- 
cult and amazing books ever publish- 
ed. It is a mass of statements dealing 
with the birth and history of our 
planet. For some time it was assumed 
that as she was an “ occultist”’ her 
facts must be wrong. But it so 
happens that her statements are now 
jound to tally with those of modern 
scientists. In which case we must 
acknowledge that science and occult- 
ism cannot be fundamentally an- 
tagonistic. That occultism is not 
fundamentally opposed to science but 
is. rather the complement and the 
missing soul of the latter is indicated 
by these statements in The Secret 
Doctrine : 

No Occultist would deny that man— 
no less than the elephant and the 
microbe, the crocodile and the lizard, the 
blade of grass or the crystal—is, in his 
physical formation, the simple product 


of the evolutionary forces of nature 
through a numberless series of transfor- 


* Isis Unveiled, Vol. I, p R 

t The Secret Doctrine, ‘ol. I, p. 636. 
t The Secret Doctrine, Vol. TI, p. 258. 
8 The Secret Doctrine, Vol. II, p. 189. 





** Tke Secret Doctrine, Vol. TI, p. 68, 


ra ; but he puts the case different- 
ly. 

That man originates like other animals 
in a cell and develops “through stages 
undistinguishable from those of fish, rep- 
tile, and mammal until the cell attains 
the highly specialized development of the 
quadrumanous and at last the human 
type,” is an Occult axiom thousands of 
years old. The Kabalistic axiom: “A 
stone becomes a plant ; a plant a beast ; 
a beast a man; a man God”, holds 
good throughout the ages.t 

The Occultists trace cycle merging 
into cycle, containing and contained in 
an endless series. The embryo evolving 
in its pre-natal sphere, the individual 
in his family, the family in the state, 
the state in mankind, the Earth in our 
svstem, that system in its central uni- 
verse, the universe in the Kosmos, and 
the Kosmos in the ONE CAUSE...thus 
runs their philosophy of evolution,§ 


Madame Blavatsky said in The 
Secret Doctrine that the earth is the 
fourth of a chain of seven globes. 
Evolution takes place by means of 
seven successive journeys, during 
which a main stream of life passes 
round and round this chain. Each 
complete Cycle is called a Round, 
while the seven Rounds complete the , 
evolution of the Chain. We are now 
in the Fourth Round, and the time 
since evolution in this cyclic form 
began on our planet is roughly two 


thousand million years.** (See 
especially The Secret Doctrine. 
“Stanzas from the book of 
Dzyan ”.) 


Recently scientists, adopting the 
methods of astronomical calculations 
in regard to the orbit of Mercury, 
considering the deposition of the sedi- 
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mentary rocks ind so on, have come 
to the same figure as that advanced 
by Madame E.avatsky. Sir James 
Jeans* says: 

While these -arious figures do not 
admit of any vey exact estimate of the 
earth’s age, the- all indicate that this 
must be measur:d in thousands of mil- 
lions of years. [Which was not the 
“scientific” vier when The Secret Doc- 
trine was written] But if we wish to 
fix our thoughts on a round number, 
then probably two thousand million 
years is the bes” to select. 

Unless this is a mere coincidence 
it is absurd to say that science is any 
more scientific than occultism. 

But the idca of coincidence will 
not do ; for caning to the next step, 
we recognize zhat if Madame Bla- 
vatsky was rzht in saying that a 
current of life soes seven times round, 
then life must necessarily appear and 
disappear on -he earth after definite 
periods of time, periods of activity 
followed by periods of inaction and 
lifelessness. The Secret Doctrine 
states that tte earth has already 
passed throuzh three such major 
periods of activity and is at present 
in the fourth 

Does Geolozy support this ? Does 
it find traces of such periods and 
intervals on the materials of the 
earth ? We fiad that this is so, that 
the geologist is compelled to divide 
past time on earth into Eras quite 
separate from one another and with 
distinct charecteristics. The succes- 
sive breaks in the geological record 
have forced scientists to the conclu- 


sion that the earth has passed 


through a series of cycles or rhyth- 
mic changes. Summarising these 
findings, H. G. Wells and Julian 
Huxley in The Science pf Life say: 

The great earth revolutions seem to 
come at regular intervals. What causes 
this rhythm of ocourrence is not our 
concern ; what does concern us is the fact 
that these revolutions have the profound- 
est effect upon lifes development. 

In short, the occultist speaks in 
terms of Rounds and the scientist 
in terms of Eras, and instead of First, 
Second, Third, and Fourth Rounds 
the latter says the Archeozoic Era, 
the Protozoic Era, the Paleozoic Era 
and the Mesozoic Era. 

And if we further examine the oc- 
cult descriptions of the earth during 
the First Round as advanced by 
Madame Blavatsky together with the 
scientific evidence we again get a re- 
markable agreement. The first says 
that the earth was fiery, cool and 
radiant as its ethereal men and ani- 
mals were during the First Round.f 
Such terrestrial conditions as pre- 
vailed had no touch with the astral 
or ethereal evolution then proceed- 
ing. All forms being ethereal no fos- 
sil traces would remain. The scientists 
speak of the earth beginning in a 
nebulous condition at a high tem- 
perature, life beginning as tiny float- 
ing drops of jelly-like protoplasm— 
this not being at all impossible since 
“living organisms are still found to 
exist at a temperature of 150°-180° 
Fahrenheit in the hot springs of the 
Yellowstone Park.”§ Green scum 
(alge) appeared in the hot mud— 
“Life may be said to dawn, but 





* The Uziverse Around Us. 


tThe Seret Doctrine, Vol. I, p. 252, foot-note. 


t The Seret Doctrine, Vol. II, p. 157. 


§ Professor Schuckert, Tha Earth and Its Rhythms, 
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being soft-bodied would have no fos- 
sil traces ”. The agreement ts more or 
less complete. 

According to The Secret Doctrine, 
each Round ‘repeats the same evolu- 
tion on a more solid material basis, 
the astral prototypes of vegetation, 
animals and men in earlier Rounds 
contributing to the formation of the 
types in this one,* though only in 
the Fourth or the present Round did 
the Earth reach its present stage of 
density,j or even physica. vegeta- 
tion its present form.t Tae break 
or mterlude before the rhythm of 
life -eturns for the Fourth Round is 
ackrowledged by Wells to represent 
millřons of years. When the veil lifts, 
acierce declares, the Age of Reptiles 
is at an end, the stupendous -norsters 
aave absolutely disappeared—and 
zhe Age of Man begins. 

We see, then, that the rhythmic 
and cyclic flow of life is the finding 
of both occultists and scienfists. If 

this is so then I cannot understand 
how occultism can be regarded as 
something upon which it is “ess safe 
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to rely than science. The occultist 
does not receive his facts haphazard 
out of the blue. He adds two and 
two together from his knowledge of 
the ancient scientists. 

To my mind it is not safe to read 
the scientists without the occultists. 
For if we do we are, or up till re- 
cently have been, in danger of think- 
ing of evolution not in terms of cycles 
but in terms of a steady progression. 
Madame Blavatsky continually re- 
minds us of the immense antiquity of 
man, and of how the oldest esoteric 
traditions teach that many races of 
human beings have lived and died out 
in turn and that some of those races 
may have been far more perfect than 
anything we know of—a real spiri- 
tual race, a race of gods. There is 
no proof that the closer we come to’ 
the origin of man, the more savage 
and brute-like he must be. “ Plato 
describes admirably in Phedrus”, 
Madame Blavatsky reminds us, “ the 
state in which man once was, and 
what he will become again : before, 
and after the ‘loss of his wings.’ ”$§ 

J. S. COLLIS 


It is not physical Science -hat we can ever ask to read man for us, as the riddle 


of the Past, or that of the Futu-2 ; since no philosopher is able to tell us even what 
man :s, as he is known both to physiology and psychology. In doubt whether man 
was “a god or beast,” he is now connected with the latter and derived from an animal. 
No doubt that the care of analyzing and classifying the human being as a terres- 
tial animal may be left to Science, which occultists—of all men—regard with 
veneration and respect. They -eccgnize its ground and the wonderful work done 
Ly it, the progress achieved in physiology, ard even—to a degree—in biology. But 
man’s inner, spiritual, psychic, or even moral, nature cannot be left to the tender 
mercies of an ingrained materialism ; for noz even the higher psychological philos- 
cphy of the West is able, in Ès present incompleteness and tendency towards a 
cecided agnosticism, to do justice to the inner. 


—H. P. BLavaTsKyY.—The Secret Doctrine, I. 636 





* The Secret Doctrine, Vol. O, pp. 256-7. 
| The Secret Doctrine, VoL L p. 252, footnote. 
The Secret Doctrine, Vol. I, p. 186. 8 Isis Unveiled, Vol. I, p. 2. 


NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


THE RELIGIOUS QUEST ° 


[This month our reviewers have supplied us with viands which enable us to 
make up a very interesting menu—progressively entertaining ; not that the latter 
reviews are more tasty than the earlier ones, but the sequence is progressive in 
developing the theme of Religion—from sectarianism to mystigal idealism.—Ebs. ] 


LITERATURE AND SPIRITUALITY 


{The first review examines the influence of the Victorians on the twentieth century ; 
their “lack of spiritual certainty” has left its mark on us, but this “Jack” is examined 
from the point of view of literature and misses the spring from which “a new creative 


tide must flow ”—is already flowing—Ebs.] 


Towards the Twentieth Century. 
Essays in the Spiritual History of the 
Nineteenth. By H. V. RoutuH. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 21s.) 

“The more one examines oneself and 
talks to other people ”, writes Dr. Routh 
at the beginning of this long and very 
able book, “the more it becomes evident 
that what the twentieth century lacks is 
spiritual certainty”. And since, as he 
is able to show, all our most daring and 
destructive ideas were freely mooted 
among our fathers and grandfathers and 
we are still living on the thoughts which 
they originated, he believes that we may 
win to a glimpse of the future by look- 
ing towards the past and discovering to 
what extent and why the eminent Vic- 
torians, despite their show of confidence, 
failed to achieve as writers and teachers 
the integrity which is the mark of all 
great literature. His book therefore is 
well described as “an inquiry into our- 
selves as tested by our predecessors”. 
The Victorians were the heirs of the Ro- 
mantic Movement and if they could 
have developed what was true in that 
movement, its enlarged spiritual vision, 
and outgrown the false egoism or futile 
titanism in it, things would have been 
very different. Goethe, in Dr. Routh’s 
view, succeeded in doing this, Emerson 
failed. In thus making Goethe and 
Emerson illustrate the strength and weak- 
ness of the epoch which they close he 


overestimates, I think, the integrity with 
which the one bridged the rift which had 
sprung across the culture of Europe and 
undervalues the spiritual insight of the 
other. But certainly in investigating the 
expedients by which Victorians tried to 
bridge the gulf he is able to adduce 
homesickness for the past as one of the 
maladies which most disabled them. This 
is particularly true of Newman, Tenny- 
son, Browning, Carlyle, Clough and 
Arnold ; less so of Froude and Ruskin. 
And to each of these he devotes full and 
searching chapters. Each of them, he 
concludes, laboured in different degrees 
under a secret sense of weakness, and 
was unable to reconcile insight with ex- 
perience. Each of them embodied a con- 
flict between culture, which restores a 
man to the consciousness of his intimate 
self, and civilisation, represented in the 
social activities of his epoch. And so 
amid the perplexingly rapid and ramifi- 
ed developments of the nineteenth cen- 
tury they found an increasing difficulty 
in rallying their true selves. In Arnold 
the quest of spiritual self-possession amid 
the welter of intellectual distractions be- 
came more conscious but his attempt to 
live on the spirit of Homer, Sophocles, 
Shakespeare or Goethe, because his own 
spirit was unfulfilled, inevitably failed, 
The essence of a great writer's genius, 
as Dr. Routh remarks, depends on his 
belief in himself, not as an infallible 
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authority, but as an adventurer on the 
threshold of a more spiritua“y perfect 
existence, which could be anaared by 
others. And lacking this belief, each of 
these representative Victorians was 
driven to take refuge in a traditional 
cultire against the evils of ther own 
age, which they misjudged because they 
were not at home in it. Nor were the 
raticnalists or those in whom.” rational- 
ism impinged on reagon” in nuch bet- 
ter case. Dr. Routh concertrates on 
three of them, Mill, Spencer aad George 
Elio and finds each of them disappoint- 
ing. They explain too much, they mis- 
take the problem of society for the pro- 
bler of life, and while a controversial 
ane-sidedness was inevitable to Mill and 
Spencer, George Eliot, despite or because 
she aimed at humanising scierce, failed 
in the one thing demanded cf an im- 
aginative writer, real creativeness. <A 
chapzer on Darwin, Huxley and Haeckel 
traces the further advance of rational- 
ism and materialism in the century and 
how it influenced imaginative “writers to 
become neo-realists, with no other stand- 
ard by which to measure life than their 
ayn inhibitions and disappcintments. 
Sissing, Meredith and Hardy are taken 
as examples of such neo-realism. Finally 
a chepter is given to three phikosorhical 
humanists, Butler, Nietzsche and Berg- 
zon, who have encouraged the twentieth 
century to turn its back on the past and 
start on the exploration of ite subcon- 
scious self. Such a summary of Dr. 
Routh’s penetrating survey may suggest 
unfai-ly that he finds no virtuz in and 
allows no greatness to these eminent Vic- 
torians. But that is far from the truth. 
His essays are as full of fine literary ap- 
preciction as they are persistently crit- 
ical cf a spiritual inadequacy. Yet he 
5 driven at the end to describe victorian 
Iiterature as a magnificent failure, 

not for lack of genius or idealism, 


but because the spirit always rears its fabric 
an intellectual foundations; and these in 
the nineteenth century crumbled. The found- 
ations had crumbled because man is bound 
to seek an enlargement of power and in 
this case had found it in science—both a 
new direction of himself and a new control 
of his circumstances—but had not found 
an adequate recognition and expression of 
this victory in religion and culture. The 
consciousness of power had stopped short at 
the intellect. So the first problem of the 
twentieth century would necessarily be the 
creation of ideas and ideals to serve a spir- 
itual revival: to restore our zest in life, 
our confidence in our species and conse- 
quently in our intimate selves, without sac- 
rificing intellectual truth. 


This is well put. But Dr. Routh has 
little to offer the “modern man of cul- 
ture” who is now “looking for a new 
spirituality which must be authorised by 
science and yet contain a religious 
value”. And this is inevitable for one 
who considers the problem only from the 
standpoint of literature. Doubtless a new 
spirituality would in time create for it- 
self a literature whiclf would give it “ the 
clear outline of a living form”. But 
Dr. Routh has shown clearly enough in 
his Victorians how far fine writing and. 
the atmosphere of books can be from 
reality and how it can enervate the spir- 
it which it consoles. Yet he fails in 
the end to realise how free from all 
“literary” associations the birth and 
growth of a new spirituality may be. And 
so in conceiving the culture of the fu- 
ture, “the world of humanistic insight 
and scientific imagination, which poets, 
moralists, and novel writers also must 
capture,” he is bound by a too “ liter- 
ary ” view of life and overlooks the deep- 
est channels through which a new 
creative tide must flow. But as a sur- 
vey of the way in which the human 
spirit betrayed an inner conflict through 
the literature of a century his book is 
a fine piece of imaginative research. 


Hucu I’A. FAUSSET 
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SECTARIANISM 


[The tendency to monopolize the Spirit still prevails in the Occident , of this mystical 
sectarianism the two following reviews make mention. Dr. Betty Heimann, an exile from 
Germany now employed by the London School of Oriental Studies, not onfy is biassed in 
favour of Christianity but also thinks that even in philosophy East and West will not 
meet. “Religious tradition” is “ equated with Christian tradition” and professor Good- 
enough seams to miss the point that unless Christianity regains the euniversal basis which 
Jesus gave to it ard which the Church has destroyed, it is of little value even to Christen- 
dom. He does not write about Religious Tradition and Myth, but about Christian 
Tradition and My-h.—Eps.] p 

Indian and Western Philosophy. A (p. 45) but one thing is certain. Unless 
Study in Contrasts. By Betty Dr. Heimann abandons the absolutely 


HEIMANN. (George Allen and Unwin, 
Ltd., London. 5s.) 

In reply to my pointed query whether 
Indian philosophical doctrines, now 
claimed to have teen popularised in the 
West, as the resul: of research and publi- 
cations by some Indian and European 
scholars, have in any vital degree in- 
fluenced the life aad conduct of the civi- 
lized Western nations, Dr. F. W. Thomas, 
Boden Professor of Sanskrit at Oxford 
University and President of the Oriental 
Conference which has just concluded its 
session in Trivardrum, has written to 
me admitting that Indian philosophy 


and philosophical doctrines have 
not materially altered or affected 
the outlook of the West on life. Dr. 


Betty Heimann’s booklet under notice 
sets forth and demonstrates this thesis 
with added emphasis. Her conclusions 
arc these :— 

(1) The contrast between Indian and 
Western philosophy is grounded on factors 
climatic and geographical (2) The force 
majeure of tropicel nature is responsible 
for the characteristic Religion, Theology, 
Ethics, Logic, Æsthetics, Sciences, in 
fact, pure and appled, of India, The condi- 
tions of the temperate zone are responsible 
for the characteristic Western culture and 
civilization. (3) The contrast between the 
two types of culture and civilizaticn is vital 
and real aad their rapprochement apparent 
and unreal. 

I do not know whether existence in 
the temperate zow made Dr. Heimann 
make the grammatical blunder of 
NYAYAM (p. 42)—this must be deem- 
ed inexcusable in a philologist-Indologist 
—and remark thet the “Indian God 
appears to be divested of every person- 
al attribute of divine Omnuipotence” 


’ 


sterile and barren philological method of 
research, there is no hope of her under- 
standing the significance of the truths of 
Indian philosophy in the right perspec- 
tive. 

I regret to note that Dr. Heimann’s 
assessment of the value of Indian phi- 
losophy stands vitiated by two dominant 
psychological*currents. There is the feel- 
ing that Christianity offers a better God 
than the Vedanta or the other Indian 
systems, and side by side with it, the 
equally strong feeling that the climatic 
conditions of the temperate zone have 
made man not merely the measure of 
all things, but the unquestioned master 
of his destiny—secular and spiritual. 

The significant question, however, is 
this :— Granted that the Kipling touch 
in philosophy paints the true picture of 
life and culture in East and West, is the 
maximum spiritual advantage secured 
by the pattern of conduct available in 
the temperate zone or that in the tropi- 
cal? Sooner or later, the question has 
to be boldly faced and answered. Sri 
Sankara is said to have expressed horror 
at the apparently endless prospect of 
transmigratory thraldom. (“ Punerapi- 
janenam - punarapi - maranam-punarapi- 
jananee-jathare-sayanam...”). Is es- 
cape from this possible ? 

The Kipling touch in philosophy is 
not at all a matter for regret and arti- 
ficial unity-mongering is the bane of all 
philosophy and of conduct based on tt, 
but Dr. Heimann’s “ Epilogue” is most 
disappointing. Indian philosophy is 
cosmic. Western philosophy is anthro- 
pological. Granted. Does Dr. Heimann 
envisage a higher synthésis à la the Hege- 
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lian, which is intended to swallow up 
both? Or is a third and radically dif- 
ferent pattern visible anywhere on the 
norizon? To none of these and allied 
questions are there any answers in Dr. 
Heimann’s book. I am sure the re- 
viewer’s disappointment will be shared 
by others. I desire to submit in con- 
clusion that Dr. Heimann’s Sanskrit 


Religious Tradition and Myth By 
Erwin R. GoopenoucH. (Yale Univer- 
sity Press. $ 1.50) 


The intellectuals of the modern world 
are in an unstable and untenable position. 
Most of them were brought up in a world 
of certainties and have made of it in 
every direction a world of uncertainty. 


The spread of scientific knowledge, 
now flooding softly after ethe stormy 
breaking of the dykes in the last century, 
the study of comparative religion, the 
political and economic chaos, the shadow 
of the vulture wings of war, all these 
have left the modern man in a stage of 
complete uncertainty about everything, 
have left him a weary agnostic without 
even the fierce delight that inspired 
agnostics of a previous generation to give 
battle to the hallowed certainties of tra- 
dition. We are in a sceptic’s paradise in 
which everything may be doubted, in 
which everything is doubted. The God 
of sceptics has rewarded his worshippers 
—our mouths are filled with dust and 
ashes. Our faith is nil and as the Gita 
says, “ what a man’s faith is, that is he 
himself”. 

This book is, however, no mere lament 
for the lost certainties of the past; still 
less is it an attempt to set those certain- 
ties upon their feet once more, a thing 
which the author sees cannot and should 
not be. 


Yet, the more I live with my unbeliev- 
ing associates, the more I am apt to dis- 
cover that we, in surprising proportion, 
have, as our most carefully guarded secret, 
a vital if lonely sense of mystical associa- 
tion with that same perfection of which our 
ancestors spoke so freely. 

The author feels profoundly that “ the 


loneliness and inarticulateness of the 


requires brushing up. UPADHI (pp. 80- 
156) in Nyaya-Vaiseshika is irrecon- 
cilably different from UPADHI in 
Advaita-Vedanta. None of these com- 
ments would touch the general excellence, 
however, with which Dr. Heimann has 
worked out the contrasts between 
Indian and Western Philosophy. 


R. NaGa Raja SARMA 


modern intellectual’s religious life is rob- 
bing our civilization of one of its deepest 
needs ” and his aim is to try and render 
the modem man’s inchoate mystical feel- 
ings more articulate and so more vivid 
by an analysis of the fundamental ele- 
ments which flowed in the mixed stream 
of Christianity and for so long made it 
the living thing it was for Western men. 

The first stream, the ethical idealism 
of the Jewish prophets (and summed 
up by Jesus) with its insistence on “ mer- 
cy and not sacrifice” is still a necessity 
for us but it must be divorced from its 
association with an anthropomorphic, or 
at least anthropo-pathic God and con- 
ceived as an ethic immanent in the 
human, heart. 

The second stream gives us the 
metaphysical God of Greek philosophy, 
the abstract centre of the sphere of being, 
the unseen sun behind the blaze of light, 
the unthought mind behind the chang- 
ing thoughts. Our metaphysics may 
have developed in new directions but 
there is still the need for such an ab- 
solute being, the unconceived and incon- 
ceivable term of all our thoughts. 

The third stream is that of Greek 
nature worship, This has passed into 
Christianity in the form of the worship 
of local saints and of “Our Lady”, of 
this, that and the other place, a wor- 
ship really of local goddesses loosely 
syncretised. This worship is an expres- 
sion of that sense of communion with 
nature which has inspired so much 
poetry and is perhaps a vital necessity 
for a healthy psyche but the author 
omits to note that it has roots which go 
down into the bog of primeval super- 
stition and that in times of crisis its tree 
bears sinister fruits. 
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The fourth cream is that of the 
Hellenistic “mrstery” tradition espe- 
cially as exemrcified in Philo Judeus. 
The myths of zhe various traditions 
(including the swish) were seen to be 
glyphs of the return of the Soul from 
its immersion in matter to the realms 
of pure spirit. It gave Christianity its 
sacramental m-sticism and the higher 
forms of prayer. Its symbolic treatment 
of the Divine mediators may teach us 
to tread the mzstic path to the incon- 
ceivable Godheac without entangling our- 
selves in hard and fast dogmas about 
the nature of tLe mediating Logos, the 
forth-streaming “utterance” of Light. 

The zuthor’s contention is that each 
of these four s reams represents some- 
thing vital and enduring in the human 
psyche, something that cannot be des- 
troyed and can cnly be suppressed at our 
peril. They are present within us whether 


we will or no and it is time for us to 
come to terms with them by giving them 
an expression in harmony with the best 
thought of our times. 

The author’s arguments are straight 
and scholarly with none of the apologetic 
special pleading that mars so many 
books on the subject. “Religious tradi- 
tion” for him seems to be equated with 
Christian fradition and this is certainly 
a limitation in the book, the title of 
which suggests a wider field. Perhaps 
he considers that Christianity is the 
only living option for the average West- 
em man. Those of us who think other- 
wise must at least remember that non- 
Christian religions are often romantic 
exotics in the West and that other things 
being equal a scheme of symbolism that 
has its roots in the cultural past 
of a nation is more likely to bear 
healthy fruifs for the average man. 


SRI KRISHNA PREM 


IDEALS WESTERN, EASTERN, UNIVERSAL 


[Leaving he past and tradition behind we come upon an attempt to recover ideals 
of social philosonhy and of the philosophy of religion ; according to our learned reviewer 
the book falls stort because the Indian points of view on different problems are not con- 


sidered.—Eps, ] 


The Recover: of Ideals. By GEORGIA 
Harkness. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York.) 


It used to be said of the Irishman that 
he does not krow what he wants but 
that he wont `æ happy till he gets it. 
The gibe may t= urged as a literal truth 
in the case of the present generation. 
There is feverish activity everywhere 
but a total absence of anything that 
gives it meanicg, There is supreme 
listlessness corubined with movement, 
blank despair raarked by surface gaiety, 
a tragedy of souls functioning without 
ideals. Even ia countries like our own, 
where the war did not make itself felt 
as intensely ard directly as in Europe, 
the contact wita alien cultures has been 
responsible for the numerous disinte- 


grating influences noted by Professor 
Harkness. The old ideals are gone; 
fresh moorings have not been secured ; 
in the meantime there is no faith in 
the possibility of any moorings. People 
cling to life not because life is worth 
while but because death seems even less 
so. 


Redemption from such a situation 
cannot come with merely waiting for time 
or nature to effect their own cure, If 
ideals were really dead beyond hope of 
revival, creative idealism would be a 
delusion. But man is finite-infinite, sin- 
ner and saint ; his very restlessness and 
despair testify to the persistence of 
ideals. Instead of ignoring them and 
being miserable, it is for him not merely 
to use them, but to live up to them, 
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letting them suffuse and inform his 
whole being. Many of our idea’s arc 
susseptible of explanation on psycho- 
log.cal or socio-biological grounds; but 
this does not deprive them of compelling 
force. Origin does not detract from va- 
hdity. Incarnating ideals in life, active 
saiatliness, living reatly—such facile 
expressions hide practical prcblems, in 
solving which we seem to hdve no cer- 
tam criterion. Toe look for such 
cercainty, says our author, is čutile ; we 
car. attain a great meagure of practical 
cer-ainty by a sufficiently comprehensive 
view ; this is all that is attzinable or 
essential. 

€o far Professor Harkness is clear, 
persuasive, inspiring and sound. Students 
of Indian culture will find much chat is 
reminiscent of the Sankhya and the 
Vedanta. When she proceeds further, 
however, to develop her metarhys:cs, to 
elaborate her doctrine of God, the pro- 
tlem of evil and so on, both soundness 
anc. persuasiveness seem to b2 lacking, 
thoigh the clarity remains. 

The trouble with our author is that 
she i3 a half-way idealist. As < religious 
soul she will have it that God “ tri- 
umodhs already—and always—in the 
fullest sense”, but she would avoid the 
metaphysical idealism which holds per- 
fection to be always and _ eternally 
ach.eved. She says that God is both the 
source and the goal of ideale; but at 
the same time she would invest God 
with such personality as consists in “the 
power to envisage high goals and work 
toward their achievement”. What pre- 
cisely can be meant by this anomaly ? 

Again, it is not clear to our author 
how the moral could emerge from the 
norm-moral. What does the moral 
progress towards? If it is true that 
Goc. has triumphed already and always, 
does this not indicate a condition ‘where 
thete is no strife between good and evil, 
a mn-moral condition? Suck a ques- 


tior is not envisaged, much less answer- 
ed `y our author. She would consider 
Goc limited by “inertia ın things and 
charce in events”, though these 
things and events are caused by Him- 
self. Evil though caused by Him is not 
will.d by Him; hence it constitutes a 
limiation in a sense to His power but 
not to His goodness; a useful analogy 
1s “hat of a speech made by any 
of t5 ; its consequences are caused by us 
but t often has many consequences, good 
and bad, not willed by us; it may be 
misr=ported, misinterpreted, misused. 
But surely what epplies to a human 
agert who has to take the world as 
gives to him canno- apply to God, and 
in epite of our authors cleverness in 
exhiviting a process as also a thing, the 
read=r is left dissatisfied. It may be more 
satisying to believe that God is limited 
thar that God willed the Bihar or the 
Queta earthquakes. But the limitation 
formulated must be such as does not 
disrt pt our very conception of God. 

Ir this, as indeed in her central quest, 
Professor Harkness would have derived 
much inspiration from Hindu thought if 
she aad been familiar with it. The law 
of Karma (which is not even mentioned 
in tıe various answers to the problem 
of e711) would have supplied a more in- 
telligible account of God’s limitation. And 
for creative idealism and triumphant re- 
ligioa one would have found a firmer 
foundation in the doctrine that what- 
ever object is dear is so, not for the 
sake of that object, but for the sake of 
the elf, a doctrine which starts from 
the meradicable and inalienable basis of 
the 3elf and with its self-luminous ra- 
dian æ illumines all the vexed problems 
of personal and non-personal, creation 
and imitation, absolute and relative, God 
and nan. The Recovery of Ideals would 
then have achieved a far greater measure 
of ettainty. 


S. S, SURYANARAYANA SASTRI 
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(Here is the Perap of a struggling soul who has passed 
d then the Roman Church ; 


Science Church an 


-i 


the Christian. ` 


through 
war experience brought him to Socialism 


and to Yoga. The author is against the ecclesiastic, the soldier and the capitalist, but for 


Swami Vivekananda.—EDSs.] 


Victims Victorious. By W. O’SULLI- 
vaN Morony. (Victor Gollancz, Ltd., 
London. 12s. 6d.) 

This is a fine, far-ranging and ab- 
sorbingly interesting book. But it is 
hard to classify it, so varied are its con- 
tents and so informal, though bright 
and, vivid, is the writing. Beginning as 
an autobiography, it passes into a 
treatise on the spiritual experiences of 
mystics—Christian, Sufi, Hindu and 
Buddhist—and ends up as a fierce po- 
lemical attack on Rightist forces and a 
vigorous plea for Communism. The 
“Victims” of*the title are the People, 
and by some, mysterious process 
(whether organisational or spiritual, we 
are not sure), the? People are at last to 
be “ Victorious”. |The book’s chief de- 
fect is looseness of ‘construction ; but this 
is a weakness amiable and 
worthy, for to it'we owe the presence 
between two covers of three excellent 


books, revealing, allusive and warmly 


generous by turns. 

Mr. Molony is an Irishman who pass- 
ed through Oxford (where he was a 
friend of Anthony Eden), Christian 


Science, Roman Catholicism, the Great . 


War, Socialism and a serious illness. Be- 
fore the book opens, he has had an inner 
experience of some moment in Switzer- 
land, and now, aged forty, at a French 
hill-town overlooking the Mediterranean, 
he receives confirmation of the validity 
of that experience by study and practice 
of Vivekananda’s Raja-Yoga. Calling 
himself a sensualist and a failure as an 
official, as a humourist and as an artist, 
he describes very prettily the dialectic 
movement in the process of his New 
Birth. While students of mysticism 
may well protest against his commun- 
istic diatribes, Communists may be im- 
patient with his yogic exercises and his 
wanderings in hagiology, and indeed 


none may find this a wholly satisfying - 


book, it must be to all its readers the 
next best thing, a disturbing book. 


> 


It is from Romain Roltand, “ builder 
of bridges” -not only between peoples, 
Eastern and Wester, but also between 
religious mysticism ‘and political com- 
munism, that Mr. Molony derives the ~ 
quality and the fabric of his thesis, 
summed up in thé simple statement of 
Ramakrishna : “If you wish to find God, 
serve Man.” Vivekananda repeats the 
same message. It was his writings which 
revealed to Mr. Molony the oneness of 
the hidden Freedom of Man’s spirit with 
the liberty of itical and economic 
organisation, and thus saved him from 
developing “into a Jesuitical mystic, or 
into a Tantric mind-pirate with a taste 
for fanatical dictatorship over a sinful 
mankind”. ‘Mr. Molony agrees with the 
Mahayanist philosophers that Nirvana 
and Samsara are the same: “That 
which appears as Samsara to the ignor- 
ant is Nirvana to the enlightened. There 
is no question of crossing any river.” 
The mystic who has experienced the 
highest bliss must come down again to 
use it in everyday life. 

The heights are attainable by all. In 
religion as in the arts, all men have im- 
measurable latent powers, but in the 
people this inner mechanism lies inert, 
unused. The practical technique for ex- 
periencing “the eternal present” has 
been either unknown to the Churches or 
kept away from the people. Dominated 
by the spirit of politics and the lust of 
dogmatic rule, the well-established and 
well-housed religions have, according to 
Mr. Molony, become the enemies of 
man. But Communism, being a “ total 
reaction upon life”, is itself a real re- 
ligion, a losing of the smaller in a larger 
collective self, a “ re-binding” of broken 
parts. And it offers the motive, while 
Yoga supplies the means, for arousing 
the subconscious consciously. - 

One of the best chapters is devoted to 
voluntarily accepted poverty. The moral 
equivalent to war and revolution, which 
alone can destroy the ‘triple alliance of 
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ecclesiastic, soldier and capital:st, is to 
be found in the new man liberated from 
material attachments, indifferent to per- 
sonal poverty and therefore urbribable. 
Without equanimity and disin-erested- 





ness, there can be no heroism in practice. 
Tis is the teaching of the Gite, as of 
the Buddha, and without this there is 
na hope for the political reordering of 
the vorid. 


K. SWAMINATHAN 


{The Unitarians form a "broadly liberal sect of Christianity. They recognize that - 
religious tradition did Snot begin in Judea and that ideals nepred the ancient East also. 


The brochure examined, has 


World Vision. By LeEsLE J. BELTON. 

(The Lindsey Press, London. 1s.) 
_ The chapter titles of this litt.e Look : 
“Towards World Loyalty”, “Towards 
a United World” and “ Towards a Re- 
ligion of Fellowship ” represent the great 
needs of humanity, split up by conflict- 
ing and partisan loyalties into mutually 
antagonistic groups. “ Nafionhood and 
national sentiment are justified only as 
they contribute their distinctive genius 
to the well-being of mankind.” (p. 13) 
Potentially they constitute “a terrible 
menace to the peace of the werid”. 
(p. 13) This danger cannot be combat- 
ed through mere Pacifism, in itself a 
negative creed. 

“Technical achievement has unified 
the world, materially” (p. 23) aut mere 
physical unity, without consciousness of 
the spiritual oneness of the whole of 
humanity, must prove fatal tə civilis- 
ation. Increasing recognition thax “ tech- 
nical progress has outstripped 3ociclogi- 
cal and psychological progress” (p. 24) 
is leading thinking minds to seek those 
universal ethics which will erable the 
power obtained through material knowl- 
edge to be used for constructive pur- 
poses. Orthodox religions caim to 
supply this need, but the various cults 
with their conflicting claims and-revel- 


an inspiring message fo: East an 


West alike —Eps.] 


ations, can only leave the seeker agnostic. 
To their discredit “stands the sorry 
story of persecutions, mass-conversions, 
ard crusades”. (p. 17) The great re- 
ligiovs teachers are not “ founders of 
new religions, but spiritual reformers, 
lightringers, supreme ‘exemplars of the 
arto life”. (p. 46) 

Tte last chapter refutes the exclusive 
claims made for Christianity. 


Is Dr. Rabindranath Tagore the less 
ncble a citizen of thes world b because he is 
net z Christian ? Was 


peloni to the Religion of Man ...(pp. 28- 
sae Ae a Religion of Fellowship can save 
the world”. (p. 17) 

Werld Vision is a substantial contri- 
bution towards the fundamental object 
of the Theosophical Movement, “ Uni- 
versa. Brotherhood ”. It should contrib- 
ute -o the “cultivation of a deeper 
understanding of the essential oneness of 
spiritual aspiration, and the futility of 
crzedal strife”, resulting in an ever- 
increzsing number of men and women, 
“sonsecrated to the task of achieving 
worlcorder, world-fellowship and world- 
peace”. (p. 31) 


N. F. K. 
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_ [In this last review of this series we com? upon the labours of an open-minded 
enguirer; we shal draw attention to our reviewer's preference.—EDs. } 


I Went to Charch in New York. By 
W. M. Bomar, Ph. D. (The Graymont 
Publishers, New York.) 


This book represents quite a novel 
idea. Holding that “Man does not live 
by bread alone” and yet that he should 
be discriminating in his choice of spir- 
itual sustenance, or at least stimulant 
(for such sustenance is only from with- 
in), the author went the rounds of the 
“Churches” in New York, and now 
presents the resu:t, as heard from the 
pew so as to help the reader to make a 
choice. She offers no personal opinions, 
but simply reports a meeting cf each of 
the organisations she visited. She gives 
us the hymns which were sung (excellent 
pointers to the temper of the “ Church ”) 
as well as the sermons and lectures pre- 
sented from pulpit or rostrum. Thus 
leaving the reader to draw his own con- 
clusions, the autho> has produced a very 
useful and interest-ng book of 300 large 


pages. 

The book deals with 31 organizations, 
ranging from the dogmatic and orthodox 
—Roman Catholic, Presbyterian, Dutch 
Reformed, Congregational, Methodist 
Episcopal, Pentecostal, etc. through 
various liberal movements to the Hu- 
manists, Ethical Culture, Vedanta, 
Theosophy and even the Freethinkers. 
Divine grace is the predominant: doc- 
trme at one end of the series ; self-reli- 
ance at the other ; cr to put this in other 
words, the divine is more able to touch 
us from without tian within (as the 
within of us is so sinful), or vice verse 
(as the without is cnly Karma, and not 
particularly good Karma, at that). 

It is quite important that the author 
went to Church in Wew York, for there 
he would find no hypocrisy, humbug, or 
church maintenance and attendance for 
mere social reasons, since nine out of 
ten of the population do not care whether 
any one whom they know or deal with 
goes to a church or rot. Again, one finds 
the sermons of even the most orthodox 


singularly liberal, for the spirit of the 
town permeates the churches. 

It is not possible to give even a sketch, 
picture of any of the cults in a brief 
review, but in general one receives the 
impression of a-riper, richer, more cul- 
tivated and artistic atmosphere in the 
older foundations than in most of the 
newer, some of which are quite crude and 
altogether too explanatory—too much 
concerned with the bones and muscles of 
the spiritual life, rather like an artist 
who might paint pictures of the digest- 
ive tract rather than the more pleasing 
and graceful exterior of the human form. 
All the same, every one of the move- 
ments has a charm of its own (even to 
the personal devil introduced to us with 
such earnest impressment by the speaker 
of the National Bible Institute—which 
by the way does a prodigious amount of 
public work; in one branch alone, for 
example, 62,000 lodgings to homeless 
men and 140,000 free meals in the year). 
Not even one of them seems cursed by 
nationalism or such insincerities as the 
blessing of arms. There is very little re- 
ligious “dope” in any of them. 

If your reviewer may be permitted to 
use the book as the author intended, he 
will say that without hesitation he pre- 
fers the United. Lodge of Theosophists 
meeting, at which there is shown all the 
humanism of the liberal churches, all 
the self-reliance of the more exotic cults, 
but in addition an appreciation of the 
idea of reincarnation as a means to what- 
ever reasonable goal an aspirant may 
desire. This is much softer and more 
encouraging than the rather hectic 
affirmations with which some of the more 
exotic cults work their members up. It 
is noteworthy, incidentally, that the 
United Lodge of Theosophists in New 
York has not diverted its energies to 
ceremonials, dancing and theatricals, as 
some theosophical bodies in India 
appear to have done. 


ERNEST Woop 





FELLOWSHIP OF FAITHS 
ATTACK AND APPRECIATION 


e 

The World’s Need of Religion. With 
a Preface by SR FRANCIS YOUNGHUS- 
BAND. (Nicholscn ahd Watson, 5s.) 

This volume of some tw: hundred 
pages brings us the proceedirgs of the 
World Congress of Faiths held at Oxford 
in July of last year. It contains the 
addresses delivered at the Congress and 
brings us a message of hope, inasmuch 
as there are men and women of different 
creeds whose religious persuasions do not 
prevent them irom studying faiths of 
other. people. ‘uch a moverent as the 
Congress of Faiths, however, will succeed 
in its real object provided it enables the 
sectarian to see that his cwn religion is 
not superior to other religions that what 


is valuable in it is also to be found in 
them ; even while he uses his own spe- 
cial form of religion he may be educated 
irto the perception of that truth. This 
will naturally lead him to another sig- 
nificant conclusion, viz., that his prophet, 
his holy book, his rites, his formule are 
but temporary material symbols trying 
to convey eternal spiritual verities, and 
that other symbols equally good and 
equally potent are used by men of faiths 
cther than his own. By these two steps 
man can cross the barren deserts of for: 
mal exoteric creeds and reach the 
Heavenly City of Esoteric Wisdom- 
Religion. 

S. A. 


{How tree are the remarxs of S. A. in the above will be seen from the following four 


reviews which ceal with—Ebs.] 


BUDDHISM, CHRISTIANITY, TAOISM AND ISLAM 


Gautama Buddha. By IQBAL SINGH 
(Boriswood, London. 15s.) 

A new approach, if sound, should en- 
rich the literature of any subject. 
Unfortunately this cannot be said of Mr. 
Iqbal Singh’s book. Instead of attempt- 
ing to understand the Teacker from his 
Teachings, th= author blunders in ap- 
proaching the Buddha from the legends 
about him. (rp. 130-1) He fails miser- 
ably in explaining away the shell of 
mythology. mt only because it hides 
from him the kernel of truth, but be- 
cause he corjures up a rew personal 
fiction, a web of unclean fancy. 

Disclauming any definit-ve clue to 
Gautama’s personality (p. =), the writer 
nevertheless pretends to familiarity with 
the thoughts. feelings, motives and re- 
actions of the Buddha. He is certainly 
free from “rious reverence towards the 
subject ”. (p. 6) After describing most 
questionable social practices of the day 
(p. 107 ff.), he suggests the likelihood 
that Gautama may have enjoyed such 


life. (p. 117) The aim of breaking down 
Gautama’s exalted pedestal is no justi- 
fication for attributing to that Enlight- 
ened Mind inclinations revolting to any 
decent man. The book is not devoid of 
appreciative remarks (pp. 170-1; 272), 
but these are far outweighed by the many 
disparaging and presumptuous state- 
ments. 

Mr. Singh attributes the Ajanta paint- 
ings to the Buddhist Bhikkus’ attraction 
to and craving for the pleasures of the 
world, a notion which he tries to elab- 
orate. (p. 299 ff.) “Practically the 
whole of Buddhist Literature manifests 
a tortured pre-occupation with things 
of the flesh.” (p. 123) To the de- 
cent-minded reader the author’s morbid 
preoccupation with sexual interpretations 
of ‘every natural emblem and symbol 
provides but proof of an unclean imagi- 
nation, which many a turn of phrase 
substantiates. 

We fail to see what purpose this book 
serves. Volumes on Gautama’s life and 
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philosophy exist by the dozen, but few 
more unreliable than this. It is mislead- 
ing. It 1s an impertinence and a prof- 


The Gospel of Peace of Jesus Christ 
by the Disciple John. The Aramaic and 
Ancient Slay Texts compared and edited 
by EDMOND SZÉKELY. Translated by 
EDMOND SZEKELY and PURCELL WEA- 
VER (C. W. Daniel Co. Ltd., 3s. 6d.) 

Mr. Székely tells us in his Foreword 
that “an edition containing the complete 
text with all the necessary references and 
explanatory notes (archzlogical, histori- 
cal and exegetic) is at present in prep- 
aration”. It is a pity that he did not 
await its completion before printing 
this unannotated fragment, for the an- 
tecederits of the latter are vague. 

Many of the sayings attributed to 
Jesus go directly against not only the 
letter but also the spirit of those in the 
Gospels. Here 1s quoted with apparent 
approval a reference to God as a “ jeal- 
ous” God (pp. 65-6); Jesus here de- 
clares that “ everything which kills your 


Tao Te Ching. A New Translation. 
By Cy’u Ta-Kao. (The Buddhist 
Lodge, London. 3s. 6d.) 

The Tao Te Ching is perhaps the great- 
est of all the mystical books of China, 
not orly because of its metaphysical pro- 
fundity, but also because what we know 
of Taoism really begins with the Tao Te 
Ching. “No other book in the world”, 
says Dr. Lionel Giles in his foreword, 
“perhaps, with the exception of the 
Bible, has been translated so often zs 
the Tao Te Ching”. 

There is something about this great 
work which is really esoteric. The sec- 
ret of its inordinate fascination has not 
been explained quite satisfactorily and 
will, perhaps, never be known. It is 
a collection of a number of aphorisms— 
often quite crude; it lacks continuity 
and is essentially ıncoherent in construc- 
tion, quite obviously attempting no logi- 
cal arrangement—and yet it has a pe- 
culiar fascination! Perhaps the secret 
les in the baffling obscurity of many 
of its passages which have defied gen- 


anation ; a mind like Mr. Iqbal Singh’s 
is unfit to “assess” the superior, lofty 
and noble morals of the Buddha. 
DAENA 
e 
bodies kills your souls also” (p. 70) ; 
he commands fasting on the Sabbath 
(p. 80)—(Cf. Mark. 2: 23 ff.); he 
takes part ın common prayer (p. 86)— 
(Cf. Matt.°6: 6). He condemns not 
only a diet of flesh’ but even the eating 
of cooked food. (Cf. his feeding of the 
multitude with foaves and fishes, de- 
scnbed in all the Gospels). It is almost 
inconceivable that if Jesus had given such 
detailed directions as this book makes 
out, as to diet, internal cleansing and 
other physical practices, no trace of such 
concrete, easily grasped and easily re- 
tained teaching should have survived 
until the Gospels were recorded. Until 
the promised ”’substantiating data are 
available, this addition to the teachings 
of Jesus must be accepted, if at all, with 
grave reservations, 


E. M. HOUGH 


erations of translators and have remain- 
ed still as enigmatic as ever. 

The actual authorship of the Tao Te 
Ching is a much disputed subject, 
although it is usually ascribed to Lao 
Tzu, contemporary of Confucius. Many 
authorities, however, even dispute the 
historicity of Lao Tzu, although, accord- 
ing to Ssu-ma Chvien, there is evidence 
to show that Confucius did actually 
meet Lao Tzu. Confucius is reported, 
after the interview, to have likened Lao 
Tzı to a dragon “which mounts on the 
wind through the clouds and rises to 
heaven ”. 

The word Tao means “way”; al- 
though there is no word in the English 
larguage which expresses precisely and 
accurately what Lao Tzu meant by Tao ; 
nor does Lao Tzu attempt to explain 
quite clearly the exact interpretation he 
himself puts on that word. 

The present translation by a Chinese 
will be especially welcome. On the dust 
cover we are told that “Never before 
has this masterpiece of Chinese wisdom 
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been translated into English by a 
Chinese.” 

However, this translation, coming as 
it does from a man of the same race as 
the original author, does’ represent a 
teally commerdable effort. The trans- 
lator has the advantage of a really pro- 
found knowledge of* Chinese philosophy 
and, what is still more remarkable, an 
equally profoind grasp of Western 
literature, to say nothing of his command 
over the English language. Tecunically, 
the book is a perfect translaticn—that 


The Book of Truthfulness : Kitabat 


Al Sidg. By ABU Sam AL KHARRAZ. 
Edited and translated by ARTHUR JOHN 
ARBERRY. (Humphery Milfcrd. 6s. 
Rs. 4.) 


This is the sixth and latest publication 
of the Islamic Research Association. The 
earlier issues were Persian and Urdu, 
and the Association is to be congratulat- 
ed on the excellent beginning they have 
made in regard to the publication of an 
Arabic ‘text and translation. “he at- 
tractive get-up of the slim volume and 
the clearness and beauty of the English 
type as well as of the Arabic text, arrest 
the attention of the reader, a3 much as 
the grace with which the learnec trans- 
lator expresses his gratitude to the As- 
sociation for offering to publish his 
translation. The Association must feel 
gratified that so scholarly a trenslator 
should express himself as so desizous of 
placing his labours at its disposai. The 
Association is as yet in its adolescence. 
But all lovers of scholarship and r2search 
will watch its progress with increasing 
interest and hope. 

The short preface points out thet “ the 
importance of the treatise lies in the 
fact that apart from the writings of Mu- 
hasibi it is the earliest systematic pre- 
sentation of the theory of Sufi experience 
written by a practising Sufi”. This 
shows the true scope of the treatise. The 
nucleus of the title, Sidq (as explained 
in Lane’s Lexicon) has not only the 
primary meaning of truthfulness tut the 
secondary meanings of “hardiness”, 





is, as far as it is possible to have a per- 
fecz translation. - There are no signs of 
the laborious style which unhappily 
cheracterises the writings of many 
Orientals when writing in an alien 
lanzuage—especially in English. 

The prose is simple, clear and flaw- 
less. There are no redundancies and the 
translator has made a praiseworthy at- 
tempt to preserve the terseness and the 
laconic wit of the original—which are 
really half its charm. 

ENVER KUREISHI 


“ scundness”, “ firmness of heart”: “a 
noun signifying anything to which good- 
ness is attributed: is prefixed to Sidq gov- 
eming it.” So that the title may have 
been translated by the words “the Book 
leacing to The Aryan Path”. It ought 
therefore, to appeal to readers of this 
journal. Those interested in THE ARYAN 
PatH who will dive into this treatise 
will not be disappointed. The preliminary 
part is devoted to classification and 
analysis which might seem somewhat 
cumbrous, were it not illuminated by 
passages which reflect its central pur- 
pose, such as this : 

A man should desire God in all his acts 
and deeds and his actions together, both 
outward and inward, not pk aay geet 
anytaing other than 8 mind 
and koowledge standing i guard over his 
spirit and heart, bein of his - 
pose and seeking in his whole affair ; 
and that he should not love the praise or 
appleuse of others, nor rejoice in his acts 
perfarmed before his fellows. 


This sentiment recalls the words of the 
great lady Saint of Islam, Rabi’a al 
Adamijal who died about a century be- 
fore Kharraj, and who said that her 
heart was so full of the love of God that 
it hed no room for hating Satan, and 
who in a dream told the Prophet that 
her love of God had so possessed her 
that she had no place for loving any save 
Him! 

Those “not unwise” who “ delight in 
judging and interposing such thoughts 
and meditations” will be grateful to the 
translator and the Association. 

Faiz B. Tyasys 


` 
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Notes on the Way. By VISCOUNTESS 
RHONDDA. (Macmillan, London, 6s.) 

It 1s to be hoped that those, unfami- 
liar with ‘Time and Tide, will not be 
deceived by the title of this volume. 
“Notes on the Way” is somewhat 
colourless, but there is no lack of colour 
in this immensely alive book. 

Viscountess Rhondda possesses the 
major gift of the essayist :—she makes 
her subject-matter seem secondary. 
The reader feels that she would 
be informative, unexpected, amusing, 
or illuminating on any subject. Even 
when you do not agree with her you 
half-suspect you are wrong. 

There is plenty of hard hitting in 
this book, plenty to disturb armchair 
complacency and postprandial opti- 
mism. “No, the Hitler and the Stalin 
gods are not for us. But neither, 
surely, is the still barbarous country ın 
which we live—a living lie of a country 
really...... ” But although there is 
hard hitting, there is no anger. Toler- 
ance 18 usually ne more than indiffer- 
ence yawning on its way to bed, but 
the tolerance animating these essays is 
born of passionate detachment. 

The best approach to the book is to 
read a few essays at random. Start 
with “ Jerusalem”, then go in spirit to 


India in 1934-35 (Published by the 
Manager of Publications, Government 
of India, Delhi. Rs. 1-2-0.) 

Students of Indian affairs have long 
been familiar with the annual surveys 
(formerly known as the “ Report on the 
Moral and Material Progress of India’’) 
issued by the Bureau of Public Infor- 
mation, Government of India. As a work 
of reference this series of annual reports 
is invaluable. It is comprehensive, com- 
pact and factual. But its limitations are 
obvious : it represents the official point 
of view, and in its treatment of such 


“ Gibraltar” (you will not want to go 


in the flesh after reading the 
essay) then jump to “ Middle-Aged 
Women ”—“ Prominent Women ”—and 


“The Fascist , Way with Women”. 
Every word of the last three should be 
brceadcast—but the author has a word 
or two about the B. B. C. If after 
reading a selection df these essays, you 
are not impelled to read all of them, 
then you are luckier in the books you 
discover than is one reader of this 
volume. . 

Space does not permit an adequate re- 
view of these essays, but, possibly, the 
following quotation will convey some- 
thing of their candour, detachment, and 
penetration :— 

I am not a particularly modest 
I believe that I have energy an 
capacity. If I had been bom a man and 
bad had parents sufficiently well off to give 
me a first-class education and a reasonably 
gcod start in life, I think I might very 
possibly have done the rest for myself, 
even if they had been able to do no more 
than that, But I have no illusions I 
know perfectly well that, being a woman, if 
I had not happened to have a famous— 
and rich—father, devoid of the usual in- 
hibitions about using female material if 
it happened to come dy, I should never 
have been heard of outside my own local- 
ity at all. 


rson. 


CLAUDE HOUGHTON 


topics as “ Politics and Administration ”, 
it reflects the necessarily biassed and 
one-sided outlook of the authorities. 
Efforts have been made in recent years 
to entrust the production of these vol- 
umes to “independent” officials, but it 
is difficult to say that any improvement 
has yet been effected, except perhaps in 
point of style, which is lighter and more 
“readable” than it used to be. The only 
observation that needs to be made con- 
cerning the present volume is that it is 
three years late. 

K. S. $. 
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Ends and Mears. An Enquiry Into the 
Nature of Ideals and Into the Methods 
Employed for their Realisation. By 
ALpous Huxiey. (Chatto and Windus, 
London. 8s. 6d.) 

Mr. Aldous* Hexley’s new book may 
come as a surprise to those who have 
looked upon him principally as < master 
of ironical fiction d6rdering on cynicism. 
He has no more any doubt, akout the 
“ideal goal of human effort” thcugk the 
road to it may be long and the chstacles 
complicated. He is prepared to define 
the “ideal man” who is simcly the 
“non-attached man”. 


Non-attached to his bodily sensations and 
lusts. Non-attached to his craving for power 
and possessions. ..Non-attached to bis anger 
and hatred; non-at-ached to his exclusive 
loves. Non-attached to wealth, fam>, social 
position. Non-attached even to science, art, 
speculation, philanth-opy. 


Mr. Huxley claims no originality for 
this faith; and indeed it is the world- 
denying creed of Buddhists, Stoics, Chris- 
tian pessimists lize Huysmans, and 
metaphysical pessimists like Schopen- 
hauer. To the outside world it seems a 
treed of negation, but to its initietes it 
means the forsaking of a realm of illu- 
3ions for a supreme Spiritual Reality 
which can only be described by—more 
negations. Mr. Husley’s palinode must 
3e one of the most complete in literary 
story. 

True mystics in the world’s history 
ħave been few, anc the probability of 
the mass of mankinc ever being included 
in their band seems negligible. Mr. 
Huxley, however, offers to prescribe not 
for the members of a select community 
but for the ills of mankind at large, The 
question which he roses is whether the 
coctrine of non-attachment, expressing 
itself in practical affairs in terms 
cf absolute pacifsm, the renunci- 
etion of violence, the surrender of 
embition, a strictly ascetic attitude 


to the satisfactions of sense will 
suffice to guide the world of ordinary 
men and women out of their troubles and 
perplexity. One may humbly venture 
to doubt it—and that without being the 
champion of war, violence. tyranny’ or 
libertinage, Indeed, though Mr. Hux- 
ley’s professed belief is brotherhood and 
universal love, he seems to have very 
little sympathy or even common justice 
to spare for the large section of humanity 
that is still struggling in what he deems 
the paths of darkness. Nietzsche and 
Hegzi are dismissed as ethical and poli- 
tical “ eccentrics ”; Shakespeare’s person- 
ages embody “the extravagant day- 
dreams of paranoiacs ” ; he seems unwill- 
ing to admit even relative services 
rend2red in human history by dictators, 
warriors or empire-builders, and sub- 
scribes to Lord Acton’s grotesque dictum 
that, “ All great men are bad”. ‘When 
we learn that for an example of a “ non- 
attached ” civilization we can go to—the 
Zuñi Indians, we cannot help smiling, 
and we seem to cateh Mr. Huxley re- 
luctantly smiling too. Indeed he con- 
cedes that “as a matter of historical 
fact, scientific progregsiveness has never 
been divorced from aggressiveness ”. 
That is a raw maxim; let us say pro- 
gress has involved struggle to realise 
desired ends. If “creative energy” 
rather than “non-attachment” were 
taken. as the human ideal the question 
of the ineluctable element of conflict in- 
volved would sink to a secondary place. 
And must the Divine be reached by ab- 
stracton from ordinary human desires 
and ambitions, by the via nezationis, or 
can it not be found also within the life 
of the senses, of science and art, of effort 
to realise the individual personality and 
subdue a recalcitrant environment ? 
Monasteries have sometimes been the 
salt of the earth, but must the whole 

earth be made a monastery ? j 


D. L. MURRAY 


CORRESPON DENCE 
PRACTICAL VALUE OF PHILOSOPHY 


There is a common belief that philos- 
ophy is a dry, impfactical subject, fit 
only for the academician who has 
nothing better than to theorise. Philos- 
ophy is somehow believed to have little 
bearing upon practical problems with 
which man is faced at every step in his 
life. Philosophers are reputed to “ deal 
with nothing but abstractions, serving 
merely to puzzle and befog the brain of 
the practical man who has to deal with 
a hard materialistic world”. The philos- 
opher is not unoften compared to a man 
soaring in a balloon, who has thus lost 
his moorings on solid earth. The Pro- 
ceedings of the Thirteenth Indian 
Philosophical Congress, held at Nagpur 
last December, however, belie such a 
conception of the philosopher and of his 
pursuit, 

Sir Hyde Claréndon Gowan, Chan- 
cellor of the Nagpur University, 
emphasized in his opening speech the 
valuable lessons which philosophy offers 
to a practical man, and the rôle which 
philosophers have to play in the modern 
world. Sir Hyde admitted that at one 
time, during “his two years of some- 
what puzzled wandering in realms of 
pure thought” as an undergraduate at 
Oxford, he was inclined to think that 
his struggle with Plato and Aristotle and 
Kant was a losing battle and a huge 
waste of time. But now, after thirty- 
six years of a busy lifetime spent entirely 
in worldly affairs, when the varied ex- 
periences of an administrative and po- 
litical career had induced in him some 
measure of wisdom, he happily reversed 
his judgment of callow youth, and de- 
clared that “one who has been through 
that struggle, has in reality been thrice 
blessed in his preparation for the future 
which lies before him”. He said : 


For myself I can say that the more I look 
upon what I have called my losing battle 
with the philosophers, the more I realize 
how invaluable that battle really was. For 
one thing it taught to all of us the beauty 


of clear and logical language, stripped of 
all metricious adornment, ‘and directed solely 
towards the furtherance of the argument. 
For another it taught us to exercise the 
faculty of observation and analysis. It 
taught us, again, to dislike sloppiness of 
thcught, the mental attitude which refuses 
to face the facts of a situation; to realize 
thet truth can never be suppressed, and 
that no subterfuge, no verbal smoke-screen 
can prevent it coming into light at last; 
to realize that one’s moral judgments pro- 
ceed, not from expediency, but from one’s 
Innate consciousness. 
Man could not ask for a finer guide 
to conduct in life, concluded the speaker. 
The more a pactical man like Sir 
Hyde tried to visualize the effect his 
philosophic studies had upon his life, the 
more he liked to say that “although 
those studies might have brought him to 
no definite conclusions and might have 
even seemed to leave him in a maze of 
uncertainty, nevertheless in course of 
them he had insensibly shaped his own 
character, had acquired a definite outlook 
and habit of mind which, unconsciously, 
perhaps, determined the whole of his 
subsequent outlook upon the world. 
No previous period of the world’s his- 
tory, remarked Sir Hyde, has stood in 
greater need of the philosopher than the 
present does. Modern civilization in its 
craze for speed leaves no scope for re- 
flection and judgment. The world to-day 
is madly “ devoting an increasingly large 
part of its resources and of its creative 
genius, not to the betterment of human- 
ity, but to devising engines for its own 
destruction”. Under such circumstances, 
“the only hope of a return to sanity lies 
ir, the spread of the philosopher’s spirit, 
the spirit of truth, of wisdom, and of 
tolerance, and above all, of the ultimate 
brotherhood of man”. 


at 
Professor R. D. Ranade, General Pres- 
ident of the Session, pleaded for real- 
ism in philosophy from another stand- 
point. Although he believed that a 
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consideration of certain physical, bio- 
legical, physiological and psycholcgical 
- facts and theories led him to a spiritual 
imterdcetation of Ultimate Reality, yet 
be was careful to point out that that was 
n> gound fof indifference towards the 
aTtairs of the world. Man, he argued, 
had a duty towards his fellow beings, 
` towarcs society and towards the coun- 
try. He would, therefore, .be indeed 
feiling in his duty, gnd be false to his 
. being. if he did not perform his pat in 
tke sdcial and nationale activities. 

Incian philosophy particularly has 
been accused of breeding a spirit of other- 
worldliness detrimental to material wel- 
fere end national development. Our 
metaphysical-mindedness has been held 
responsible for our economic miseries, 
politice] backwardness and bondage, and 
sce‘al evils, The spiritual conceptioa of 
Reality, the identification,of the indi- 
vilua. soul with Brahman, have zon- 
spirec to- engender a philosophical 
ottlock which places more value cpon 
the things of the Spirit than upan the 
demarads of the normal psycho-social 
ntien in which an individual moves and 
hes hs being. Bodily existence with its 
quota >f pain and suffering hás tc be 
to.erated so long as deliverance from the 
cyzle of births is not achieved. Life is 
at best a means and an opportunity of 
ensuring salvation or moksha. Self- 
realizztion, the logical end of all our 
ac-ivities, thus becomes a selfish affair 
which does not take into account the 
wider problems and issues of the szate 
and the nation. 

T kd 

. pa 

Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, President of the 
Indiar Philosophy Section, strongly dis- 
countenanced such a conception of the 
-teechings of Indian philosophy. Incian 
phlosophy recognizes two distinct ways 
of life, the way of renunciation (nivrifti), 
and the way of participation (pravrtfti). 
At times, no doubt, in the history of 
Indian civilization, the way of rerunci- 
ation Eecame more popular thar the 
way of activity ; but those periods ex- 
press ally a passing mood of the national 
mind. Infact, the way of renunciation 
as such cannot be the basis of any social 


pee 


philosophy, for it strikes at the very root 
of social existence and modes of be- 
haviour. The heights to. which Indian 
civilization reached, the material proe- 
perity which India enjoyed at one time, 
the commercial, maritime, colonizing 
and missionizing -activities of ancient 
India imply a zest in life which can 
certainly not be the result of an dnti- 
social or even an a-sovial philosophy of 
life. 

It is a gross misreading of the history 
of Indian thought, Dr. Kunhan Raja 
urged, to regard it as inculcating a flight 
from the realities of life for the purposes 


.of contemplation, meditation and self- 


realization. The Mimansaka, he point- 
ed out, is specially emphatic on this 
pcint. In this connection, he also brought 
out the full significance of the doctrine 
of adhikarin, and traced many of the 
misconceptions about philosophy to an 
abandonment of that doctrine in view of 
a movement for the democratization and 
popularization of knowledge. 

To-day, more thaneever, Dr. Raja con- 
tended, there is an imperative necessity 
for removing misconceptions about the 
true teachings of the Indian philosophi- 
cal schools. The social motif of Indian 
philosophy must be emphasized, so that 
Philosophy may no longer continue to 
act as an opiate, but may, on the con- 
trary, act as a stimulant to unceasing 
efforz which, in its turn, may raise India 
from its present condition of starvation 
and servitude to heights yet unattained. 


oe 

Prof. U. C. Bhattacharya, in his pres- 
idential address to the section of Ethics 
and Social Philosophy, similarly pleaded 
for the harmony of theory and practice 
in the realm of morality. He drew at-- 
tention to the terrible problem of war 
which is threatening to disintegrate and 
undermine the very bases of moral life. 
He also stressed the necessity of adopt- 
ing z realistic attitude towards the in- 
numerable problems, social, economic 
and political, which confront Indian 
society to-day. 


Lucknow RAJ NARAIN 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


It is one of the tasks of this ma- 
gazine to pont to an ever-growing 
interest in the teachings and doctrines 
put forward over sixty years ago by 
H. P. Blavatsky. We have been ob- 
serving a dual phenomenon in ref- 
erence to them; first, among the 
most modern ideas in almost every 
department of knowledge, there are 
facts and theories which approximate 
to the teackings recorded by that 
“lover of the ancients”; secondly, 
an increasing number of thinking 
people are taking to the study of her 
books and zre finding her writings 
not only interesting and valuable but 
also profound and practical. In our 
pages attention is drawn month by 
month to the effécts of this dual phe- 
nomenon. 


At the same time, there have been 
open and covert attacks on the per- 
sonality of H. P. Blavatsky. In more 
than one “biography” and “ cri- 
tique” an exposé of her personal 


character, methods and manners has - 


been attempced, which has glamoured 
the gullible, and prejudiced a little 
more the ozthodox in religion, the 
sectarian in science, and the drones 
and butterfles of sundry academies. 
Curious is tne fact, often overlooked, 
that while her personality has been 
ruthlessly attacked, her philosophy 
has not ; the latter has not even been 
seriously analysed or examined by 
those who have attacked her. But it 
goes without saying that those who 
' indulge in >ersonal attacks without 
any serious consideration of her 


teachings have done so to safeguard 
vested interests ; for thtre are vested 
interests in the world of mind and 
morals as in the ‘world of trade and 
finance. There is mind exploitation 
by the priest and the propagandist, 
as there is body’ exploitation by the 
employer of labour. H. P. Blavatsky 
herself in the preface to the first vol- 
ume of her first book—Isis Unveiled 
(1877)—named her future enemies : 
theologians, pseudo- or half-hearted 
scientists, free-thinkers who would 
go so far and no farther in their quest 
of truth, authorities whose eminence 
the advancé of knowledge and press- 
ing enquiry threatened, and the mer- 
cenaries of the press who sell their 
pen to any tempting purchaser. It 
is easy to abuse, difficult to argue. 
And so H. P. Blavatsky has con- 
tinued to be one of the most hated 
persons of modern times ; and withal 
one of the most loved and revered— 
by those who take even the slightest 
trouble to give her an impartial and 
a judicial hearing. 


But the tide has been turning. This 
journal has consistently and regular- 
ly pointed: to the teachings and doc- 
trines of H. P. Blavatsky—to their 
logic and reasonableness; to their 
profundity and their -capacity for 
illuminating obscure corners of philos- 
ophy and for pointing out the miss- 
ing links in science ; to their breadth 
which encompasses every field of hu- 
man interest, offering principles for 
application and for practice. While 
doing this we have more or less 
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ignored the rabid attacks on her per- 
sonality—not because they are un- 
answerable but because every single 
one of them without exception is a 
re-hash of what has been dished up 
to the public during many decades. 
Ferthe:, the imporfant consideration 
which has weighed with us is that 
oniy those who approach first the 
philosophy she taught can possibly 
understand the personality of H. P. 
Blavatsky. Shall we abuse Darwin as 
med after we consider The Origin of 
Species and The Descent of Man? 
Brt he was abused by those who had 
never szudied either of these volumes. 
The great Huxley was called names 
by those who never understood what 
he meant by Agnosticism. And so 
with EL P. Blavatsky, the champion 
of Gnosticism. 


Several good defences of H. P. 
Blevatsky have been published re- 
cently ; and we welcome, naturally, 
the forrmation of a new association— 
the Frends of H. P. Blavatsky. 
These Friends have undertaken the 
noble as well as useful task of gather- 
ing data to confront the verbiage of 
the personal attackers and to labour 
for bringing “pressure on the So- 
ciety ‘foz Psychical Research to with- 
draw their Report” which is unjust. 
The association is sponsored by Mrs. 


Beatrice Hastings. We wish it suc- 
cess. Its labours will supplement our 
own effort, which is to press on the 
attention of the thinking public the 
teachings of Theosophy as recorded 
by H. P. Blavatsky in her writings. 
For, we repeat, that unless the 
philosophy she taught is understood 
to some extent, re-hash of attacks 
which are uncalled for as well as re- 
presentations of defence which are 
unnecessary must continue. A re- 
viewer in Time and Tide of 4th 
December makes the following 
remark : 

Controversy and hearsay still gather 
round the figure of the founder of the 
Theosophical Society; attack and de- 
fence are still being freely published, and 
the time for an unprejudiced study of 
a woman who was at the least a very 
odd personality and at the most a very - 
queer channel for inspiration is not here 
yet. 

The beauty of that “odd person- 
ality” and the grandeur of that 
“queer channel for inspiration” 
bursts upon our vision only when an 
unprejudiced and calm examination 
of the Teachings she presented takes 
place. 

That these teachings are worthy of 
serious consideration is evident from 
such an article as the one we publish 
in this issue from the pen of Mr. J. 
S. Collis on “ Science and Occultism : 
The Law of Cycles”. 


AUD 


Point*out the '‘ Way '’—however dimly, 
and lost among the host—as does the evening = 





star to those who tread their path in darkness. 
—The Voice of the Silence 
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A MODERN PROPHET 


“ All that we are, is the result of 
what we have thought.” This Bud- 
dhist axiom forms the basis of Aldous 
Huxley’s remarkable book, Ends and 
Means. Conviction of this psycholog- 
ical truth has shown him not only 
why humanity’s course has been so 
erratic and ugly, but also what is 
needed to straighten it. He examines 
Christendom and the Occident but 
numerous ideas which he presents will 
be of priceless value to Asia as well. 
He reproduces the pattern of life 
which the Gita, the Dhammapada, 
and The Vo:ce of the Silence drew 
ages ago. 

A fearless and an honest survey of 
the prevailing religious, political and 
social creeds has convinced Mr. Hux- 
ley that the moral order of the Occi- 
dent is neither moral nor orderly ; and 
that the illness of modern civilization 
is due to fase concepts of the uni- 
verse, of mar. and of their interdepen- 
dence. 

Men live in accordance with their phi- 
losophy of life, their conception of the 


world. This is true even of the most 
thoughtless, It is impossible to live with- 
out a metaphysic. The choice that is 
given us is not between some kind of 
metaphysic and no metaphysic; it is 
always between a good metaphysic and a 
bad metaphysic. 

The cure, therefore, is to turn to a 
good metaphysic and with its aid to 
change the mind of the race. Mr. 
Huxley is in dead earnest. His “ en- 
quiry into the nature of ideals and 
into the methods employed for their 
realization” is a challenge to every 
champion of the materialistic civili- 
zation of our day and a rallying cry to 
every sincere man who desires to 
contribute his share to the ushering 
in of “ an age of liberty, peace, justice 
and brotherly love”. 

The first duty of the would-be re- 
former is “ seeking an alternative phi- 
losophy that shall be.true and there- 
fore fruitful of good”, and then test- 
ing in the light of that philosophy 
every theory and every action. The 
notion that the ideal goal can be 
reached by following means diametri- 
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cally opposed to the end in view is 
sophistry, both foolish and dangerous. 
Cur civilization suffers not only trom 
plans devised,and carried out by men 
who do not believe in peace and 
bcotherhood, but, also from those 
chosen by men Who do accep= in 
theory such ideal ends, but imazine 
that they can be ackieved by war and 
ir justice. 

If your goal is liberty and democracy, 
tren you must teach people the arts of 
being free and governing themselves. If 
ycu teach them instead the arts of bully- 
ing and passive obedience, then you will 
nct achieve the liberty and democracy at 
wich you are aiming. 

Reforms by legislative enactment 
are indeed necessary, but they will 
nct bring about universal peace unless 
they ere preceded and accompanied 
by a change in the moral perception 
of individuals. 

Once a man is convinced of the 


urity of all beings he must, if at all. 


logical, become in his own daily life 
a praccitioner of non-violence. This 
demands constant and unremitting 
self-discipline. 

Those who would use non-violence 
must practise self-control, must leam 
mcral zs well as physical courage, must 
pit against anger and malice a steady 
good will and a patient determination 
to understand and to sympathize. 


The most powerful factor for zhe 
ultimate establishment of world peace 
is, therefore, the training of the in- 
dividuel as a non-violent resister of 
evil and injustice. “ Resisters act:ng 
alcre or in association have a very 
important part to play in he 
immediate future.’ Only the advo- 
cates of peace who are also its 
practitioners will create that en- 
ligniened faith which alone can 


furnish the solid basis for all external 
reforms. The first task of such devo- 
ted individuals is— 

The establishment of peace through 
the doing and teaching of those things 
which make for peace. Their other task 
is to cure themselyes and the world of 
the prevailing obsession with money and 
power. 

Both alone and in association with 
others the individual can work at for- 
mulating the ideal of reform and then 
at popularizing that ideal among the 
masses. As an individual each can 
be either a writer or a public speaker 
or koth. But “the work of the soli- 
tary individual is mainly preliminary 
to the work of the individuals in as- 
sociation”. Mr. Huxley recommends, 
therefore, that like-minded individ- 
uals form groups which will provide 
training-fields for putting into 
practice the principles adopted. Such 
groups will serve as a living demon- 
stration that the ideas put forward 
can be applied and that they do work, 
thus powerfully reinforcing precept 
by example. Success as a group is 
naturally more difficult to attain, but 
the means thereto, as some students 
of pure Theosophy have found, lies in 
similarity of aim, purpose and teach- 
ing. This Mr. Huxley confirms :— 

The first condition of success is that 
all the members of such associations 
should accept the same philosophy of 
life and should be whole-heartedly deter- 
mired to take their full share in the work 
for whose accomplishment the association 
was founded. 

Next arises the important ques- 
tion: Where is the right philos- 
ophy with its metaphysics and its 
ethics to be found ? Mr. Huxley per- 
ceives the common basis of the teach- 
ings of all great prophets and found- 
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ers of religions. They have all de- 
scribed the ideal individual as the 
non-attached man, and have pointed 
to the underlving identity of human- 
ity as the basis for true ethics. “ Good 
is that which makes for unity ; Evil is 
that which makes for separateness.” 
This ethical principle, correlated with 
a “scientific mystical’ conception 
of the universe, alone can satisfy 
the mind and the heart of man. It is 
to this universal philosophy that Mr. 
Huxley bids us turn; and it is 
precisely such a philosophy of true 
mysticism that many have found in 
the Theosophy of H. P. Blavatsky. 
(Parenthetically we must once again 
call attention to the wide gulf that 
lies between the grand philosophy of 
Theosophy as put forward by the 
founders oi the modern Theosophical 
Movement—H. P. Blavatsky and 
William Q. Judge—and the pseudo- 
theosophy of unreliable psychics and 
their dupes, who have corrupted the 
pure teackings.) 

Mr. Huxley quotes freely from dif- 
ferent syscems of the past, especially 
from Buddhism, which appears to be 
the main force behind his own inner 
conversion, but nowhere does he men- 
tion Madame Blavatsky’s synthetic 
and faitaful restatement of those 
ancient truths. Yet she started the 
Theosophical Movement with pre- 
cisely the same aim as Mr. Huxley’s 
own—to change the mind of the race 
by drawing attention away from 
religious intolerance and fanaticism, 
away irom scientific materialism 
and dogmatism, back to the ac- 
ceptance of the cosmology of all true 
mystics and prophets. We must as- 


sume that Mr. Huxley has not 
directly studied the philosophy of 
Theosophy. All the more interesting 
is it, therefore, that thrqugh indepen- 
dent thought he has reached the 
Theosophical conclusions on so many 
vital points. 


The greatest value of his book, 
however, is that*it presents to the 
English-speaking world—and doubt- 
less it will be translated into several 
European tongues—ideas which can 
be immediately put into practice to 
stem the rising tide of war. If the 
European public not only read and 
reflect upon the contents of the 
volume but also make proper appli- 
cations of “the doctrine of Non- 
Violence, which as a political instru- 
ment has succeeded to a great extent 
in India, immediate beneficial results 
will accrue. The principles of Boy- 
cott applied in social circles by strong- 
hearted individuals and in the politi- 
cal sphere by organized masses, would 
raise the standard of morals in the 
home as in international life. 


Finally, we may well describe this 
volume as filling the gap to which 
Professor Brown refers in the article 
which follows. He shows discernment 
in the scheme he offers for consider- 
ation, a scheme which, we hope, will 
attract widespread attention. There 
is some truth in Professor Brown’s 
contention that books which faithful- 
ly and ably describe the doctrines of 
Eastern Philosophy are few ; here is 
one, at any rate, and it is most timely 
and fraught with great benefit for all. 
Many will read Ends and Means, but 
how many will practise its teachings ? 


THE WEST MUST LEARN ABOUT INDIA 


[Professor William Norman Brown, Professor of Sanskrit in the University 
of Pernsylvania, Philadelphia, U. S. A., is the author of The Panchatantra in 
Moders Indian Folklore, The Indien and Christian Miracles of Walking on the 
Water and The Stoty of Kalaka. In the following article he makes a sincere appeal 
to all Westerners for a real understanding of the mind and heart of India. He out- 
lines a scheme which would ‘result in this better understanding and to which we 
draw the attention of all our readers, but especially of those who desire to see a 
rez] and unbreakable friendship between India and the western hemisphere.—Ebs. ] 


Fifty years ago, India was an 
economic prize to supply an industrial 
western country with raw materials 
and. consume its manufactured prod- 
ucts, while the will of her people was 
of mo consequence outside her own 
borders, if a will even existed. During 
the twentieth century her status has 
charged. She still is an economic 
asset to the West, but she has culti- 
vated so much of political nationalism 
and asserted herself so effectively to- 


ward nationhood that her opinions - 


and desires begin to affect the outside 
vorlc. When another fifty years will 
have passed, her expanding indus- 
try, her growing trade with its 
wider diffusion among the nations, 
ber more vigorous and modernly 
motivated intellectual life, all height- 
ered in importance by the great 
numbers o: her population, will com- 
pel the rest of the world to listen to 
her vcice and reckon with her aims 
and actions, and she will herself have 
become a power. 

With this increase of India’s 
potency, the West will need the same 
sort of knowledge about India that 
Incia has long been seeking about the 
West. While India has been weak, 
ske has had to study western econom- 
ic organization, western social and 
political philosophy and development, 


western history that she may under- 
star.d how the West became so strong 
and so may live with the West on the 
best possible terms. This study she 
has been pursuing for a century, and 
must continue to pursue. But now 
that she has a prospect of competing 
some day on an equality with western 
naticns, and western domination 
must therefore yield to conciliation, 
the West in its turn must seriously 
search to understand the ideals that 
motivate India’s conduct and deter- 
mine her policies. Only if each knows 
the other can they meet without un- 
profitable disagreement and mistrust 
and co-operate to build a better and a 
peaceful world. The problem, then, 
for a western nation is to ascertain 
just what it needs to know of India 
to uncerstand that country in its 
world relationships, and to develop 
a metkod of getting that knowledge 
to enough of its leaders to guide its 
national policy toward India. It may 
be that all the western nations, in- 
cluding particularly the United States 
and Britain, have failed in the case of 
the Far East and waited too long to 
understand Japan and China; but 
prompt action may still save the 
future with respect to India. 

The fccus of western utilitarian 
interest in India will clearly be on 
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the modern, but that fact does not 
mean that a western country can 
understand India’s present and reach 
an adjustment with her merely from 
observing contemporary phenomena. 
It could not do so in the case of 
another western nation, which has 
relatively small cultural differences 
from its own; still less could it do 
so with India, whose dissimilarities 
are very great. The present must 
always be viewed in historical per- 
spective, and statesmen will have to 
utilize the work of scholars. We can 
see that this is true even of political 
and economic contacts, which are the 
first phases of clash between two na- 
tions. The West will want to know 
-——should be trying to learn right now 
—how strong the desire is in India 
for independence,.if the final demand 
will be for separate statehood or if 
home rule within the British Empire 
will be satisfactory. Again, what 
form of government will India adopt 
-—democratic, fascist, communist— 
what will her foreign policy be ? And 
will she develop industry within her 
own borders, using her abundance of 
raw materials and labour and 
marketing her products at home, with 
exportation of her surplus to other 
countries, and so enter into competi- 
tion with western industrial nations, 
or will she remain primarily agricul- 
tural, and a consumer of imported 
products ? What are the chances that 
Britain can hold her preferred posi- 
tion in India, and what the chances 
of Japan for economic and perhaps 
also political domination? What is 
the substance of India’s will to assert 
and develop herself: will it grow 
stronger or is it only an illusion ? 
Even such immediate questions as 


these lead at once to the study of 
India’s past. This is not a novel idea 
to Indians but we of the West hardly 
seem to have grasped it. We must ex- 
amine the development of her political 
institutions during the millennia of 
which we have records, if we are to 
estimate the significance and strength 
of the current demands for representa- 
tive responsible government. The 
temper of India’s mind as revealed in 
her literature and previous dealings 
with governmental problems give 
shape to her present political think- 
ing. and will affect that of the future. 
And, further, it is not enough to 
search only the literature of her polit- 
ical science and her political history ; 
for the temper of her people is a part 
of her whole life, which we can ap- 
praise only in view of its other mani- 
festations, in the social order, fine- 
arts, religion, philosophy. Here an- 
other complication arises from the 
divergent cultures existing in the land 
—the Hindu and the Mohammedan 
—and the separate ethnic strains in 
the population. With only such brief 
suggestion before us, and none of the 
elaboration that any informed and 
thoughtful person can supply for him- 


- self, we can see that the answers to 


the political problems we have posed 
are too difficult for the statesman 
alone to reach ; he needs the assist- 
ance of the ethnologist, the linguist, 
the student of literature, of philos- 
ophy, of religion—in short, of every 
specialist in the diverse field of In- 
dology. 

The economic questions we have 
raised require the same sort of treat- 
ment. The economic present of the 
country and its probable future mus: 
be viewed in the light of the economi: 
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aistory we can reconstruct from 
records of tke past; and the econo- 
mist, like the political scientist, must 
have the aid of the historian anc the 
Lnguist, ever of the archeologist. 

If politics and economics must be 
studied and interpreted in the ight 
of general Incic culture, still more ob- 
viously must social phenomena. It is 
of profound importance to the world 
a: large that it should understand the 
secial organization of a country con- 
teining over three hundred and fifty 
millions of inhabitants. What is 
happening among so many people is 
important in itself ; to outsiders it is 
acditionally important because of the 
effect, in this narrowing world, which 
their social d2velopments will have 
upon the rest of us. The institution 
of caste alone & sufficient to illustrate 
the point, The effect it has upon Efe 
in India and upon the relation of 
India to the world at large, the 
changes it is now experiencing, its 
prebable future, the character it will 
give to the India with which the West 
will have to deal—these are 0 
weighty as to cemand that we study 
it intensively. A puzzling and con- 
plicated phenomenon, of universal 
direct significarce to all the Hincu 
por-ion of India’s population and of 
matked, though indirect, influence up- 
on the rest, its present is linked to its 
past and so too is its future. And it až- 
fects, and is in tarn affected by, every 
other social aspect of India—the rela- 
tions between groups and those be- 
tween individuals, the process of edu- 
caticn, the maintenance of public 
health, the character of religion. 
The observer o7 the present must 
collaborate with the student of the 
Fast to understand this institu- 


tion, foresee the effect when it is 
confronted with the social disloca- 
tions brought about in a future India 
by expanding industry. And, again, 
the sociologist, like the statesman and 
the economist, must have the assist- 
ance of the Indologist when he seeks 
the answers to the problems which 
the world will expect him to solve. 
It takes but little imagination to 
see that the same sort of situation 
exists with respect to the arts. Indian 
painting, sculpture, and architecture 
—some of whose characteristic 
features appear as early as in the 
Indus civilization of the third millen- 
nium B.c.—so different in their 
fundamental motivation from the 
Greek that dominates the western 
tradition, so profound in their intel- 
lectual content, so. rich and varied 
in their form, so powerful in their hold 
upon the people, these we must know 
from the Indian point of view, if we 
are to make any adequate appraisal 
of Indian civilization, while from 
them western artists may themselves 
derive ideas of value in their own 
creative work, as indeed some have 
already. In belles letires and theories 
of esthetic criticism and literary ex- 
pression, the same remark applies. 
We shall ourselves benefit if in con- 
nection with our artistic creation we 
come to, comprehend what India has 
done and learned, as well as what lies 
within our own tradition, and we 
shall so better take our own place 
in the larger and more closely knit 
world that is coming to be. f 
Need we dwell on the message of 
Indian ethics, the emphasis unequal- 
led elsewhere which it puts upon the 
doctrine of akińsā (“ non-violence ”), 
a doctrine which it and the warld 
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must join in applying to group action 
instead of individual, as has tradition- 
ally been its use in India ? Or, again, 
should we speak of thought in its 
purest sense ? Indian philosophy, al- 
most completely ignored by the West 
in its educational institutions, is at 
once the chief expression of India’s 
mentality and the most powerful 
force in shaping her future character, 
and joined with western thought and 
science it should move into new crea- 
tive effort that will contribute to our 
highest intellectual life. 

Conceding all that has been said 
above and much that could easily be 
added, we may ask ourselves what 
are the practical means of bringing 
the West to learn about India. It is 
not enough to point out the needs 
and advantages pf acquiring such 
knowledge and then to leave it to 
chance or the unassisted efforts of our 
public or our leaders to find the neces- 
sary and valuable information. Those 
who are interested in seeing India and 
the West understand each other, and 
who have some measure of specialized 
information about India, should try 
to think out a programme of specific 
and definite means for accomplishing 
that end. Scholars, for example, have 
recently presented books of interpre- 
tation, such as the volumes on An- 
cient India (by Masson-Oursel and 
others), the Legacy, of India 
(published by the Oxford Press), the 
Cultural Heritage of India (published 
by the Ramakrishna Centenary Com- 
mittee) ; and these in our generation 
succeed the writings of Max Miiller, 
who spread abroad knowledge of 
India half a century ago. Such books 
reach a few; but India has no gifted 
interpreters of commanding literary 


power to carry their words to the 
world at large. Lacking such spokes- 
men, we must still continue to write 
the kind of works we can and to place 
articles in popular and learned 
periodicals which endeavour to pur- 
vev reliable information. We must 
promote the visits of thoughtful 
Indians to Europe and America and 
of thoughtful Westerners to India. 
Such means as ‘these cannot well be 
organized or planned in any large and 
detailed way ; they are likely to come 
about rather informally and spon- 
taneously. 

Within our educational system we 
may be able to work more systemat- 
ically. In America, for example— 
and America is no worse off than 
any European country to-day—we 
need in our universities more chairs 
specifically devoted to Indic studies. 
This means training more of our 
scholars to become Indianists; for 
them training consists of study in our 
own institutions and further study in 
India. The scientific investigation of 
Indian civilization, resulting in publi- 
cation, must be continued by these 
scholars in every phase of Indic cul- 
ture from the most remote periods 
to the present. These chairs, both the 
existing ones and the ones still to be 
created, will have to be the centre: 
of the movement to inform America 
of India, and their occupants shoul! 
be the leaders and planners. 

To reach a wider audience the Indi 
scholars will need to operate indirec~- 
ly through other disciplines of learr- 
ing besides their own. Doubtless they 
can do a work of usefulness by each 
offering a general course on Indc 
civilization to advanced undergrada- 
ate students who have no Sanskrit 
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and never expect to take any. 
Possaily the, could offer non-Indo- 
logical work in a lecture course to 
gradizte students. Most Sanskrit 
professors dotoffer some such work ; 
they will perLaps find it worthwhile 
to draw in more of these “ general ” 
students. More effective, if it can be 
wcrked out, vould be a programme 
_of co-operation with other depart- 
ments in thcse universities where 
Indic departments exist to train joint- 
ly with them celected students. For 
exemple, a philosophy department, 


recogn zing the importance of Indian: 


phitoscphy and desiring to present 
work :n it, might have one of its 


graduate students study in the San- . 


skrit departmert, and write his thesis 
on zore phase of Indian philosophy 
under the joint guidance of the two 
departments. After receiving his 
doctorate, this szudent could continue 
his Sarskrit studies in India for a 
couple o2 years. He would to all the 
inteats and purposes of the West be 
an _ndo.ogist—in India he would, 
more precisely, be considered a stu- 
dent of Indian philosophy—but he 
would be employed in a department 
of priloccphy in an American univer- 
sity, and there he would offer not 
cnly such routne courses as his 
cepartment might require but also 
specialized work in Indian philos- 
ophy. The sam= sort of procedure 
would apply for the fine arts, history, 
anthropology, pclitical science, and 
a number of othe- disciplines. These 
men, trained in the Indian aspects 
of ther fields, would present India to 
the students in our colleges and uni- 
yersitis ir a far nore widely reach- 


ing manner than is possible for the 
present few professors of Sanskrit. 
Expensive as it would be to finance 
the training of these students, it is 
not impossible that interested 
agencies might co-operate to supply 
the funds, if university departments 
handling the various disciplines in- 
volved can make an initial guarantee 
to engage the student once he has 
been trained. 

Perhaps, being in academic life, 
I see in education the most feasible 
and systematic means of helping the 
West to learn about India. Publicists 
and diplomats may in their turn 
have definite and practicable sugges- 
tions. But, in every case, the first 
requisite is that our attitude should 
remain objective: for, just as it ts 
indefensible to try to make Indians 
think and bekave like us, so too we 
should not aim to make Occidentals 
believe and act like Indians. A humil- 
ity and respect for each other, too 
often lacking in India as well as in 
America, must especially mark those 
who endeavour to interpret the one to 
the other. The aim is understanding, 
not proselytism; so will success 
follow. i 

The issues between us in Europe 
and America and our kinsmen in the 
sub-continent of India, now risen 
above the horizon, will blaze in noon- 
tide heat within a half dozen decades, 
it may well be within only a couple. 
We must be ready to use that heat so 
that it may not scorch the fields of 
international relationship, but may 
warm to life seeds of knowledge and 
produce understanding, tolerance, and 
co-operation. 


W. NORMAN BROWN 


THE VISION OF JOHN KEATS 
I—KEATS, THE POET 


{Dorothy Hewlett i isa playwright of some distinction who Kas had several 


of her plays, ncluding “ Bright Star”, 


the love-story of Keats and Fanny Brawne, 


successfully produced in London. Under the title of Adonis, she has recently 


published a rew life of the poet—Eps,] 


A Mav's life of any worth is a continual allegory—and very few eyes can see 


the Mystery of his life—a life like the scriptures, figurative. . 


Shakespeare led a life 


of Allegory : his works are the comments on it—John Keats. 


Mr. Buxton Forman opens his 
preface to The Letters of John Keats 
by,“ What manner of man was John 
Keats, and how did he live the life 
poetic? The answer to these ques- 
tions lies, it seems to me, within the 
pages of this volume.” 

There are three hundred and forty- 
four of the letters (three new ones 
have come to light since the last edi- 
tion of 1335) and many of them 
are long, intimate and, without a 
trace of egotism, self-revelatory to an 
extraordir.ary degree. We can add to 
the knowledge of himself and his 
movemenis by the documents of close 
friends and others who met him. Of 
Shakespeare’s life and intimate 
thoughts the direct evidence is of the 
scantiest ; his utterance was largely 
dramatic and nearly always “in 
character”. Even the sonnets have 
been corsidered by one great Shake- 
spearear scholar to be, in the main, 
conventional in plan and subject- 
matter. Yet Keats, a great thinker 
and in the closest sympathy with 
him, could say of Shakespeare that he 
“led a Life of Allegory : his works are 
the comments on it”. Of Burns too, 
the personal tragedy of whom he felt 
deeply, he wrote, ‘‘ We can see hor- 
ribly dear in the works of such a 
Man his whole life, as if we were 


God’s spies.” 

If we had as little evidence of Keats 
as we have of Shakespeare how much 
could we deduce from his work of his 
great aspirations, his philosophy of 
life ? In a short article it is only pos- 
sible to indicate certain lines on which 
readers may look for “ the comment: 
on” the allegory of Keats’s life. 

Of his poetic aim we could be cer- 
tain: it is a commonplace tha: 
“Sleep and Poetry”, printed at th 
end of his first published volume, 3 
a statement of his creed, the creed 
to which he adhered closely througk.- 
out his brief existence here. A com- 
munion with nature, letting his your g 
imagination have play in the realm >f 
“ Flora and old Pan ”, was to prepare 
him for “the nobler life”, an inter- 
pretation of “the agonies, the str fe 
of human hearts”. His attitude to 
poetry is defined, and much has been 
written about it, but there is perheps 
a little more to be said. 


A drainleas shower 
Of light Is poesy ; ‘tis the supreme of power 3 
Tis might half slumb’ring on its own right am. 


The last line has been discus-ed, 
but his concept of poetry as “a drain- 
less shower of light ” has not, I th_nk, 
been fully stressed. 

In the beautiful Church of Eng and 
service we pray God: “ Lighten our 
darkness, we beseech thee, O Lord,” 
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—but, by dint of repetition, it is often 
mere lip-work. But to many of 
us poetry and beauty, as almost 
interchangeable terms, have become 
a religion, and to most creative 
artists there is given, perhaps only 
once in a lifetime,’ a revelation that 
vivifies this familiar plea. It is an ex- 
perience difficult tg put into words, 
but the concept is “light”. The 
contemplation of a Beautiful scene, 
the fluttering wings of a bird, the 
impact on the mind of a great work 
of art will bring for a moment to the 
‘mind a brilliant whiteness, diamond- 
clear, or a rich inner glow. This may 
be a mystical experience, but of that, 
since I have no gift for mysticism, I 
cannot be certain. To the lesser crea- 
tive mind this flash, this illumination 
may come but rarely and bring with 
it some measure of terror: to the 
makers of beauty, the great interpret- 
ers to lesser mankind of the life-force, 
it may be a familiar state of mind. 
“A Grainless shower of light is 
poesy.” 

This detinition affords a vital clue 
to the poetry of Keats and can best, 
I believe, be linked to the word 
“ star”. The moon was an emblem of 
beauty to him ; he walked, bathed in 
her light, but this is common to many 
of the great romantics. The moon 
governed the restless tides of their 
minds. The sun, both as a physical 
life-giving force and as Apollo, the 
god of poetry, was so vivid a concept 
that he projected a long poem on 
Hyperion and his overthrow, but the 
stars guided him and they serve both 
as emblems of strength and wisdom. 
When Hyperion, haunted by “ Phan- 
toms pale”, dire omens of his fall, 
“upən the boundaries of day and 


night....stretch’d himself in grief 
and radiance faint ”, 


‘There as he lay, the Heaven with its stars 
Look’d down on him with pity. 


At the counsel of old Ceelus, 


Hype rion arose, and on the 

Liste his curved lids, and kepe” t them wide 
Until it ceased ; and still he be t them wide : 
And still they were the same b t, patient stars, 


Saturn seeks for guidance in an 
“old spirit-leaved book ” 


Which st Uranus with fin bright 
Sav'd Son the shores of darknes. 


Apollo, awaiting his high destiny, 
cries out, 


What are the stars? There is the sun, the sun ! 
And the most patient brilliance of the moon | 
oe stars by thousands ! Point me out the way 
To Fae one particular beauteous star, 
will flit into it with my lyre 
An make its silvery splendour pant Zt With bliss. 


There is more than one indication 
in the letters that the stars were to 
Keats the symbols of that wisdom 
which is poetry. Exalted by the 
beauty of Lake Windermere he wrote, 
in a moment of high vision, to one 
of the loved brothers far away from 
him :— 

The two views we have had of it are 
of the most noble tenderness—they can 
never fade away—they make one forget 
the divisions of life ; age, youth, poverty 
and rickes; and refine one’s sensual 
vision into a sort of north star which can 
never cease to be open lidded and sted- 
fast over the wonders of the great Power. 

The word “ stedfast ” he again link- 
ed to a star in the love-poem which, 
although not the last to be composed, 
was the last to be written down by 
him before he left England to die :— 


Bri sht par, would I were stedfast as thou art- 
in sia cee hung aloft the night 
roe cant eternal Hds apart, 
Like natures patient sleepless eremite, 
The moving waters at priestlike task 
O£ pure cblution round earth’s human shores. 


In attempting to classify the 
reality of “Ethereal things” into 
“things real—things semireal—and 
no things” he put under the first 
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heading “existences of Sun, Moon 
& Stars and passages of Shake- 
speare ”. Love he placed, with clouds, 
under “ things semireal”’, “ which re- 
quire a greeting of the Spirit to make 
them wholly exist”. Later when his 
passion for Fanny Brawne made love 
a reality, we find him in a love-letter 
calling her “ fair Star”. 

In his school days, he tells us, wo- 
man was to him a pure goddess 
and his mini “a soft nest in which 
some one ot them slept”. In the 
early poems starry epithets are often 
given to wcmen. In “Specimen of 
an Induction to a Poem”, an imma- 
ture work, from among vague images 
of chivalry there stands out this lucid, 
lovely passage, 

Light-footed damsels move with gentle paces 

Roand the wide hall, and show their happy faces ; 


Or stand in ccurtly talk by fives and sevens: 
Like those fai- stars that twinkle in the heavens. 


Stars are used to heighten beauty 
in many an accomplished line. I give 
but two exemples :— 


And here is manna—picked from Syrian trees 
In starlight, by the three Hesperides. 


Those green-rmb’d senators of mighty woods, 
Tall ake branch-charmed by the earnest stais. 


The early indications of a looking 
upward torvards the stars as the em- 
blems of wisdom, beauty and poetry 
are many. At Margate in the summer 
of 1816, released from the profitless 
task of hezling sick bodies—profitless 
to him ard to the world in his in- 
dividual cese because he was a poet— 
he was ye: uncertain of his high des- 
tiny ; whether it lay in his power to 
“pry ’mong the stars, to strive to 
think div-nely”. In “I stood tip- 
toe”, finished in late 1816 or early 
1817, he speaks of the clouds as 

Full in the speculation of the stars. 

In the rimed epistle written to his 
brother George from Margate, and 


quoted from above, there is‘an early 
example of his many references to the 
music of the spheres. He hoped when 
“ prying ’mong the stars” to “ catch 
soft floatings from 4 faint-heard 
hymning” and “To see the laurel 
wreath, on high suspended ”. The last 
line clarifies a curious image in 
the early sonnet, “To my Brother 
George”, 

X the laurell’d peers 

Who from the feathery gold of evening lean 

The “ laurell’d peers” are the poets 
in Heaven. The poets are linked with 
the stars; they sit on “spherey 
thrones ”. Chatterton, much admired 
by Keats, is “among the stars of 
highest Heaven ”. Shakespeare stands 
highest, ant apart. Of him Keats 
wrote, 

The genius of Shakespeare was an in- 
nate universality—wherefore he had the 
utmost achievement of human intellect 
prostrate beneath his indolent and kingly 
gaze, 


Shakespeare looks down from his 
`“ sphered throne” on humanity like 
a “stedfast” planet. So closely did 
Keats link Shakespeare and the dead 
poets with the stars that he even, with 
characteristic humour, imagined the 
signboard of the old Mermaid 
Tavern, that haunt of Elizabethan 
poets, as flying away to Elysium, so 
that the poets dead and gone might 
sit 

Underneath a new old sign 

sipping beverage divine, 

And p edging with contented smack 

The Mermaid in the Zodiac. 

The detached gaze, steadfast as a 
star, the ideal of the poet in his wis- 
dom, was the philosophic height 
Keats laboured to attain to, and did 
attain before illness broke him down 
and poisoned his mind with agonised 


doukts and misgivings. In the midst 
of the torture and grief of seeing his 
` beloved yourger brother, “with an 
exqucsite love of life”, die slowly be- 
fore is eyes, he could write :— 

Now csmes the pin of truth, to whom 'tis pain 7 

Q foly 1 for to sar alb naked truths, 

Thet i i age Speci as salm; 

“ Beauty is truth”, naked truth, 
beautitul as a part of an ordered uni- 
verse, aoweve: difficuit it may be to 
realise in the midst of human stzife 
and stupidity. The Grecian urn does 
not represent z withdrawal from life, 
“here, where we sit and see each 
other groan”,* but is “a powerful 
lens through which there stands re- 
vealed a minħture pageant of the 
past merging tito the present of all 
time...a tiny >ortion of the veritces 
of the ages ”, ac Professor Clarence D. 
Thorpe puts it so admirably in The 
Mind ej John «eats. 

At ‘ zhe top of sovereignty” tae 
poet looks at the world, not in it but 
above :t, but t= is also of it in his 
peculiar power of “ disinterested- 
ness”. Keats employs this word 
sparing’y for a selfless, understandirg 
love. He consicred that only Socra- 
tes and Christ possessed it in full 
measure, but he found it in his young 
sister-in--aw, Georgiana. And, before 
che poison of tuberculosis distorted 
and enla-ged the natural jealousy cf 
the male, he wrcte in a love-letter of 
Fanny Brawne’s “ disinterestednes: 
towards” him. The perception of 
beauty and truth must come from 
z large. detacled view but neo 
cne stressed moze than Keats “ the 
Loliness of the hearts affections”. 
He had a univeral mind, but he hac 
also that power <o live in others, to 
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understand. His imagination could 
penetrate not only into the hearts of 
men of his time, but into those of 
past ages. “I do not live in this 
world alone”, he said, “ according to 
my state of mind I am with Achilles 
shouting in the Trenches, or with 
Theacritus in the Vales of Sicily ”. 
It is hardly necessary to amplify this 
statement by examples from his 
work : the poet who could create the 
splendid, fiery vision of Hyperion 
“full of wrath” or fix for all time 
the tiny human scenes on that en- 
chanted urn needs no advocate to 
urge for him a sympathy of the 
widest scope. 

But Keats’s clear vision of life was 
not attained without travail. Suf- 
fering was his lot from boyhood. The 
family affections were strong : he lost 
father, mother, grandmother, broth- 
ers, and his only sister was kept 
from him by stupid guardians. Al- 
though he was blessed with the love 
of friends, the love of a woman in 
complete consummation was not for 
him. Nor was this travail only of the 
spirit. He early knew that intuitive 
genius was not enough and he worked 
so hard, reading, learning languages, 
“ chastising his thoughts ” with ear- 
nestness, that this labour alone, com- 
bined with the strain of creation, was 
enougk. to kill a strong man. “ Pangs 
are in vain ”, he wrote, 

With old Philosophy i 

But what of the allegory of his 
life ? We can see him walking, some- 
times with friends or brothers, bathed 
in the light of sun and moon, star-led, 
through English meadows, by run- 
ning water, by the sea and ever 





* “de to a -lightingale.” 
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haunted by ts “eternal whisper- 
ings”. He climbed the stern heights, 
fortifying a mind which could range 
abroad over space and time with the 
wisdom of the ages. He gave him- 
self freely in creation, in friendship 
and in a great love. He rose to the 
lonely heights >f human genius. When 
the cruel disease had crept like a 


fungus over the greatness of mind 
and soul, he had ceased to write, 
though, happily, we learn from the 
devoted Severn that the sweetness of 
nature which was a bfrthright, the 
fundamental “ disinterestedness ”, was 
never wholly obscured. On a painful 
death-bed his last thought was for the 
safety and welfare, of his friend. 


DorotHy HEWLETT 


IIL—KEATS, THE PHILOSOPHER 


[Ram Bilas Sharma is a graduate of Lucknow University who has been 
engaged in research work on Keats and the Pre-Raphaelites. He has written some 
poems in Hind., and a novel from his pen has recently been published in Allahabad. 


—Eps. ] 


While recognising transcendental- 
ism as one cf the characteristics of 
Romantic poetry, Keats has present- 
ed some difficulty to those who make 
a psychological study of literary 
movements. At one time, the tendency 
had been to zate him as a sensualist 
content to dream of the sweetnesses 
of the world and an escapist who like 
many anothe- romantic sought refuge 
in dream from the miseries of the 
world. Th modern tendency has 
been to take him more seriously as a 
thinker, and critics have tried to 
analvse his ideas about the funda- 
mentals of fe as expressed in his 
poems and letters. A study of Keats 
from this sirgle standpoint has been 
carried out by Mr. Middleton Murry 
in his two books on Keats. Mr. 
Murry has been handicapped from 
the beginninz by a preconceived idea 
of proving Keats as of the tribe of 
Shakespeare. His study, as pointed 
out by Sélincourt and others, has not 
been catholic enough to embrace the 


various aspects of Keats’s thought. 
When Keats asserts his supreme faith 
in imagination, when he denies a 
poet his personality, when he says 
that both the good things of the world 
and the evil ones end in speculation, 
we are not to take such statements at 
their face value but have to read their 
meaning and relative importance in 
the wider context of his work as a 
whole. While Keats, on the one hand, 
demands only a passive experience 
on the part of the poet and its expres- 
sion in poetry he, on the other hand, 
does not leave the experience to be ex- 
pressed in verse as it is, but tries to 
analyse it, reason about it and express 
the truth of it, to which it ultimately 
leads him, in his poetry. This is 
the fundamental difference between 
Shakespeare and Keats, that while 
the one is content to present in dra- 
matic form his experience of man and 
the world, the other does not only 
objectify this experience but also ex- 
presses in so many words the result 
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attained after a sifting of his experi- 
ance. In his letters Keats has been 
Dron2 to emphasise the importance of 
anbiassed experience of life ard its 
expression im verse but despite his as- 
sertions against the didactic pcetry of 
“Wordsworth, he kas stated his own 
axjoms in poetry only too clearly and 
they are like anything but Shake- 
-speare. He was too much of his age 
not to join in the search for trutt and 
express his findings in his poezr7. 

In “Sleep and Poetry”, he has 
keen thinking of his future prozress 
æ a poet, his experience of happ-ness 
and of misery, but as yet he has ttle 
of the stuff of experience itself to be 
able to either depict it or draw con- 
' cCusions from it. His first and per- 
haps most ambitious poem—for jadg- 
ing by his letters, his ambition to be a 
poet seems never to have been hizher 
than zt this time—is “ Endymion”, a 
work which contains the germ of all 
tke future thought of Keats. While 
recogmising the manifold character of 
his genius and the lack of a systera in 
hs thought, we shall take counz here 
of such ideas as show him, at lzast 
at times, to have been on the war to 
the realisation of the Advaita. In 
“Endymion”, the hero wanders 
through earth, sea, air and heaven, 
gether-ng into his consciousness an 
amazing variety of experience until in 
th2 end he is united with the object 
of his search, the goddess of the mcon. 
Keats the lover of sensations revels in 
th2 luxury of this multifarious experi- 
enze until, it would seem, from skeer 
exiaus-ion, he unites his hero with 
his beloved. But when the wancer- 
ings of Endymion had come to an 
end Keats stated the resultant trath 


in a passage that he added while 
revising his manuscript.* He empha- 
sised its importance in his letter to 
Taylor and said that it was a regular 
stepping of the imagination. His 
statement shows that imagination too 
worked by some process akin to that 
of consecutive reasoning which he 
condemned. If anything of Keats can 
be taken literally, it is the saying that 
they are very shallow people who take 
everything literally. His faith in imag- 
ination is one of such things that is 
not to be. taken literally. Keats does 
not leave the imaginative experience 
from undergoing a rational sifting and 
it is this close activity of imagination 
and intellect which is connoted by the 
ambiguous term, the regular stepping 
of the imagination. The passage is 
as follows :— 

Wherein ies happiness? In that which 


bec 
Our ready minds to fellowship divine, 


erin Rees essence ; till we shine, 

ull alchemised, and free of space. 

Happiness consists in becoming one 
with essence. We become free from 
space and shine in this eternal pres- 
ence. This is the state of Ananda 
wtich is to be the highest achievement 
of the soul. Keats describes various 
grades of human experience and the 
higher ones are those of love and 
friendship which are more self-annihi- 
lating. By annihilation of the self, 
Keats does not mean the destruction 
of the Atman but that of the sams- 
karas which are formed as a result of 
man's experience of the world. But 
the finer the experience of the soul, 
the lesser the number of the sams- 
karas and they are gradually destroy- 
ed by this process of refinement. In 
the end, there is one final experience 





* See Sélincourt (1926), pp. 427-28; M. B. Forman, Letters (1935), p. 91. 
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of the essence which merges the self 
into the One Universal Self and the 
individual soul is turned into the 
Sacchidananda. This is the secret of 
happiness, ths realisation of the 
Advaita and b2coming one with it. 

Keats’s experience had led him to 
this truth at fhe end of the writing 
of “ Endymior.”. The rejected read- 
ings of the above passage show his 
difficulty in finding proper communi- 
cation for his thought. But he under- 
stood what he was about even while 
he was writing the poem for the first 
time. When Endymion reaches 
Glaucus under the ocean, the latter 
reads to him a passage from his magic 
book which in the poem as it finally 
stands is anticipated in Endymion’s 
speech to Peona. The secret of im- 
mortality is thus stated in the book 
of Glaucus :— 

If he explores all forms and substances 

Straight homeward to their symbol- 

essences ; ' 

He shall not die. 

The lines furnish a clue to the story 
of Endymion’s own wanderings, his 
search for truth through the four ele- 
ments of earth, fire, water and air, 
which the four books symbolise. His 
consciousness has contacted various 
phases of human experience while it 
has also been explorative of the un- 
derlying essence behind the sensuous 
texture of this experience. Passing 
from more concrete experience to a 
finer one, hé has analysed as it were, 
the four elerments of which the mate- 
rial world is constituted and has seen 
that the essence behind all is the 
same. This is the secret of immortal- 
ity which Glaucus reads of in his 
book and which Endymion discovers 
by his wanderings. These two pas- 


sages explain the meaning of the 
poem and the significance of the pro- 
longed wanderings of Endymion. It 
should be remembered that Endymion 
himself before his final union with 
Phebe passes through a process of 
self-annihilation, suth as is described 
earlier in the poem. At the end of 
his multifarious experience, he is sad- 
dened at the futility of it all and pre- 
pares to die. 
Night will strew 
Or the damp grass myriads of lingsring leaves, 


Arnd with them shall I die; nor much it greves 
To die, when summer dies on the cold sward. 


In this mood of death, laughing at 
the “holy countenance” of nature 
and realising the fruitlessness of all 
sensuous experience, he begins think- 
ing of things “for which no wording 
can be found ”. His state is reaching 
that which we call Anirvachniya. In 
his own self, he sinks deeper and 
deeper, until he becomes quite un- 
conscious of his surroundings, the 
music of Cynthia’s choir, and even of 
the presence of his sister and the 
Indian Maiden. In this state of 
trance when he seems unable to 
have control over his fate, the 
Indian Maiden is metamorphosed 
into the shining lady of the moon 
and with her he is united. The pro- 
cess of self-annihilation according to 
Keats is thus complete. Endymion 
has attained the state of beatitude. 

An example of Keats’s confused 
reasoning is found in his journal letter 
to George and Georgiana Keats of 
February-April, 1817. Too much im- 
portance has been of late attached to 
it without a proper analysis of its con- 
tents. The emphasis on Identity has 
even been mentioned in the same 
breath with passages where he dwells 
on a poet’s lack of identity and his 
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aegalive capability for gathering ex- 
derience and they have been supposed 
zo belong to one single chain of syste- 
matic thought. Keats’s position here is 
the reverse of that in “ Endymion” ; 
he is not passing from an experience 
of the world to’ the realisation of 
Truth but makes the soul come 
fom a primeval state of simplicity 
nd Sodhood and pass its days in 
the world to enrich its consciousness 
ky experience and acquire an indivi- 
Cuality. This is going from freedom 
to chains, from essence to form, from 
happiness to a state of misery. Three 
things are requisite, according to 
Feats, for the formation of human 
identizy, the intelligence, the human 
heart and the world. The world is 
the field of experience; the heart 
gathers experience ; and the intelli- 
gence sifts it and assimilates the 
result. 

As various as the Lives of Men are— 
sga various become their Souls, and thus 
dces God make individual beings, Souls, 
Identical Souls of the sparks of his own 
essence, 


Circumstances by their great 
variety evolve a singular experience 
fo- the human soul from which it 
taxes ils individuality. This he calls 
a system of salvation without wait- 
ing, however, to explain how salva- 
ticn is made possible by the forma- 
ticn of these identities. Are not Souls, 
in thei- primeval state when issuing 
as sparks from Deity pure and inno- 
cent and nearer to It than when they 
have been defiled by experience ! 
Keats does not see here the souls 
mcving in a cycle of creation, gather- 
ing experience in their various lives 
and in the end being merged in the 
On= from which they once proceeded. 





Salvation lies in the very lack of iden- 
tity, the extinction of all kinds of ex- 
perience, of s@mskaras, and the un- 
ion of the soul in its primeval state 
with Deity. That children by Keats’s 
system would gain salvation because 
they had had no time for the evolu- 
tion of their identity is childish. No 
child is like another and biologically, ` 
there are no children as innocent 
sparks from God, pure and undefiled. 
Keats, no doubt, when he wrote it, 
had Wordsworth’s Ode on Immor- 
tality in his mind. His talk about 
Vishnu is equally erroneous. He 
tekes him as a mediator like Christ 
between God and man and not as 
He is represented in the Hindu 
Shastras, the personification of one 
of the three Cosmic powers. In this 
letter, he is trying to justify human 
experience for quite other reasons 
than those in “Endymion”. In the 
latter, it finally leads him to happi- 
ness ; in the former, it makes a man, 
the individual man, only the clearer — 
defined in his dimensions. 

But Keats resumed the chain of his 
earlier thought in “ Hyperion”. He 
sees humanity in a cycle of progres- 
sive movement, and old orders fall 
and new ones take their place, and 
only those are happy who realise the 
reality that underlies this progress. Of 
these is Apollo, who realises truth and 
becomes a god.. Before his transfor- 
mation, he had been feeling miserable 
like Endymion, but at the height of 
his misery he looks at the face of 
Mremosyne and attains to godhood. 
There was something sudden and 
unexpected in this vision of beatitude, 
for the drama of the fall of the Titans 
had been enacted as it were some- 
where apart from Apollo. The main 
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action had hardly touched him though 
he embodied in himself its final teach- 
ing and this snortcoming led Keats to 
revise the poem. In the Fall of Hy- 
perion, he creates a character who has 
sight of the whole drama of the fall of 
the Titans and instead of a god, gains 
godhood himself. Incidentally, it may 
be mentioned that as the poet himself 
had been transformed into a god, 
little remained to do for Apollo, and 
as another such transformation was 
impossible, he had to drop the poem. 
His conception of the architectural 
part of the soem was defective. But 
for all this, Keats’s meaning is clear. 
He makes merry in the garden, then 
falls asleep, on waking sees a temple, 
he tries to reach the steps, but finds 
life ebbing out of him, when he 
touches a step amd new life is infused 
in his veins. This dying before at- 
taining a new life, is a favourite de- 
vice of Keats, as we have seen in 
“ Endymior.” ; it symbolises the ex- 
tinction of human consciousness or 
identity, tha life of samskaras which 
are the result of past experience and 
the passing of the soul into the reali- 
sation of a higher reality. The poet 
then ascends the steps. He is gradu- 
ally advanzing towards Truth. He 
faces Moneta, the symbol of universal 
human experience. She has seen the 
fall of Saturn and his peers and this 
drama she would show even to Keats. 
When the power of vision is granted 
to him, he can see things as a god 


indeed. What is more, he can pene- 
trate to the essence of things and not 
remain bound to the knowledge of 
external forms : . 


. . -there grew 
A power within me*pf enormous ken 
To see as a god sees, and take the depth 
Of things as mmbly as the outward eye 
Can sze and shape pervade, 


This commynion with the es- 
sence of things had been the secret 
of immortality in “ Endymion ” and 
this the poet has realised in the Fall 
of Hyperion. In the poem as it is, he 
sees only the drama of suffering ; it 
is not continued to allow him, with 
the acquisition of his new power, 
to have »also the vision of 
final beatitude. But the trend of 
Keats’s thought is clear ; he is com- 
muning with the essence of things 
as in “ Endymion” and reaching the 
ultimate reality behind material sub- 
stances. Experience here is not con- 
ducive to the formation of man’s 
identity but it leads him to the Unity 
of life, to Truth and to Happiness. 
Keats was admitted to the temple 
because he had dreamt of misery and 
made his days miserable in the world. 
Now, from Moneta, he was to have 
the vision of true happiness. In this 
respect, he is more with Dante than 
with Shakespeare. He was certainly 
on his way to the Advaita although 
he did not live long enough fully and 
finally to realise and express it in his 
poetry. 


RAM BILAS SHARMA 


A PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


[Mr. Alban G. Widgery, at present Professor of Philosophy at the Duke 
University (U.S. A.) was formerly Professor of Philosophy and Comparative Reli- 
gion at Baroda, India, and later was Stanton Lecturer in the Philosophy of Religion 
in the University of Cambridge. He delivered the Upton Lectures in Oxford last 
Novemer ; special ¢rrangements made with him enable the publication of the six 
lectures in condensed form as six art-cles, the third of which we give below. 

The series considers certain religious principles from an unsectarian point of 
view ; the discourses*were penned tc suit the requirements of the Upton Lectures 
Fo.nda-ion ; but their background is more universal than Christian. 

In this third lecture the much discussed subject of God is presented. The use 
of the very term “God” tends to obscure the thoughts which this reasoned paper 
tries to set forth. “God” has come to mean for most people, especially in Chris- 
tendom, a person of the masculine gender possessing human emotions and among 
them tke sense of might and power which may manifest as wrath and of right 
wh ch can be made to manifest itself as love through petitionary prayers and propi- 
tiatory rites. i 

In the articles which follow this. “ god ” is described as “ but an illusion ” and 
as ‘the most tottering of all fictions”. The philosopher has ever rejected this de- 
basing caricature of the Divine Impərsonal Omnipresent Spirit which wisely and 
sweetly ordereth all things.—Ebs. ] 


III—THE R=ALITY OF GOD 


In the previous article it was shown 
thaz according to the great religions 
the destiny of man involves some- 
thirg more than his relations wich 
the physical world and with his fel- 
low-men. In religion there have been 
Tevealed to man fundamental needs 
of his being, that physical nature and 
his humen environment fail to satisfy. 
Yet religions have never been merely 
phases o? human striving ; they have 
2lso keen in part experiences of actual 
achievement. And that attainmert 
‘as depended not merely on the sut- 
jective efort but also on relation wita 
somewhat apprehended as other than 
nature and society. In order in s 
brief an article to simplify the phra- 
seolcgy I shall refer to this as God. I 
God real ? If so, what is His nature ° 

In the first article I represented 
revelation as a characteristic of all 
knowledge whatsoever, implying 


thereby that besides the functions of 
knowing (apprehension and reason) 
some object is involved presenting or 
revealing itself to the subject. In re- 
ligion it is God who is revealed, pres- 
enting Himself as object to be known 
by the subject by means of his forms 
of apprehension and reason. It may 
be said that in order rationally to 
hold that God reveals Himself, one 
must know that He is. Yet, on the 
other hand, for one to know that He 
is, He must reveal Himself. A philos- 
ophy of religion has here to recognise 
one of the ultimates it is one of its 
purposes to specify. The fact of God’s 
reality and the fact of His presenting 
Himself for human knowledge are 
alike apprehended in one and the 
same experience. 

What could be meant by those who 
might deny that God is real ? Gener- 
ally this : that the term represents no 
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more than an idea which is a merely 
fictional construction of the human 
mind. It is quite clear that there are 
such fictional ideas, conceptions form- 
ed no doubt on the basis of some 
experience but not apparently as such 
representing an actual being. I shall 
not at this point discuss the other 
contention that there can be nothing 
known as real except ideas, for the 
rejection of this position will be im- 
plied in later parts of this article. 
A type of philosophical exposition 
often met with is in marked contrast 
with the kind of philosophy of reli- 
gion I am endeavouring to formulate. 
That exposition tries to show that the 
idea of God is compatible with what 
man knows of the mundane. Put 
briefly, the idea of God is presented 
as a hypothesis ,used with reference 
to reflection on characteristics of the 
physical and the social. But there is 
no evidence that mankind in general, 
or individual men, have first arrived 
by reflection at an idea of God, have 
then accepted that as an hypothesis 
and around it formed their religion. 
An examination of religion seems to 
justify the contention that though 
forms of intellectual expression of the 
nature of God have been attained 
gradually by the exercise of thought, 
the being of God, somehow apprehen- 
ded by man, has been the actual basis 
with reference to which such develop- 
ments of expression have had signif- 
icance. The idea of God has arisen in 
the relation of the mind with some- 
thing other than itself, just as defi- 
nitely as the idea of the physical 
world has. When thinkers have 
taken over the idea of God and 
introduced it into their philoso- 
phies, even hypothetically, to give 


something to their general view 
which is otherwise lacking, it is 
because the idea of God has some 
needed reference beyond that upon 
which they have centréd their atten- 
tion. If anything is gaining by thus 
taking over the idea of God, it is be- 
cause of such implications. These can 
be understood ang accepted only if it 
is admitted that the idea of God has 
arisen in religious experience as a 
form of expression of what is not ap- 
prehended in the physical and social 
worlds. In short : religion implicates 
God as real and cannot be correctly 
described in terms of the acceptance 
of a hypothetical idea of God. 

Some modern writers who accept 
the view that for religion God is real, 
proceed to say that this reality is the 
actual complex of forces of integra- 
tion of which we learn in the scientific 
study of physical nature and of social 
organisation and development. Tak- 
ing nature in a wide sense, and em- 
phasising its integrating processes, 
these thinkers wish to have this ex- 
position regarded as an expression of 
the real God of religion. This is sup- 
posed to implicate no reality other 
than that which the physical sciences, 
psychology and sociology are concern- 
ed with. 

The most general objection to this 
type of exposition is that it does not 
implicate what religion as it has ap- 
peared among men has involved. Its 
account of God seems plausible only 
because it surreptitiously brings in 
what has not been derived from the 
data admitted and omits something 
that is to be found in those data. 
There is a sense in which religion is 
concerned with “all that is real”. 
But religions have never implied that 
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all that is real is human society and 
the realm of physical nature studied 
in the physical sciences. On the one 
hand, when the processes of integra- 
tion in the physical world and human 
society are presented as God, there is 
always an idealisatton, generally more 
or less vague but an idealisetion 
nevertheless. The processes are viewed 
as tending to values not yet achi2ved 
as they are to be achieved, and thus 
not yet “real” in the sense that is 
admitted, but nevertheless conceived 
or in some manner apprehended 
“ideally ’—without any admissicn of 
the basis for such, nor for the impli- 
cation that the processes eventually at 
least get nearer and nearer to their 
realisation, if not entirely attain it. 
On the other hand, these expositions 
entirely ignore or fail to give 
adequate attention to the aspects 
of disintegration. A very slight 
investigation of what religion has 
been and is suffices to show hat 
in it physical and social reality 5 at 
least sabordinate to something other 
than that reality. Even those ferms 
of expression which have ident=fied 
the reality of God and the reelity 
of the Whole have more often than 
not described the physical and sccial 
worlds as illusory, as not truly real. 
From the point of view of actual re- 
ligion, nature and human society 
have aroused much repulsion, 
and this because of some contrast 
with that with which in religion man 
is otherwise in contact. The view 
here criticised takes over from religion 
in its ordinary sense the character- 
istics of optimism and fails to face the 
pessimistic characteristics of religion 
which in part have led mankind in 
gereral to avoid the identifica-ion 


of God with the physical and the 
social, whether viewed simply as 
processes or as involved in process. 
Such a form of exposition of the real- 
ity of God can only make its appeal 
by fundamental transcendence of the 
alleged empirical facts upon which it 
is supposed entirely to rest. 

Religion implicates God as real, 
whatever may be the diverse forms 
of expression developed by thought 
with the aid of language with refer- 
ence to Him. God as reality is not the 
same as an idea of God. If a man 
truly says he has a hundred dollars, 
it is because he has a visible 
apprehension of a certain quantity of 
actual coin, or of paper accredited for 
public purposes as equivalent to that 
coin, or some inscription in his bank 
deposit book, or in some other man- 
ner indicating that coin. In other 
words, he treats the hundred dollars 
as real because of the evidence sup- 
pliel by some form of apprehension 
other than his possession of the idea 
of a hundred dollars. Something anal- 
ogous with this is involved with re- 
gard to the affirmation of whatever 
kind of reality. There is no theoretical 
“proof” of reality. No amount of 
tational reflection on an idea can en- 
able one to pass to a reality signified 
by that idea. 

The question then is as to the appli- 
cation of the term “real”. In being 
aware of the hundred dollars as real, 
a man need make no affirmation 
either that they always existed or al- 
ways will exist. There is no ground 
in experience or reason justifying the 
affirmation that the physical has al- 
ways existed and will always exist. 
The individual apprehends himself as 
functioning, and does not consider 
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that he is only an idea with an idea 
of functioning This is because of 
certain specific forms of apprehension 
involved in what has been called self- 
consciousness. Through these he ap- 
prehends himelf as a reality which 
may be signified by his idea of him- 
self. In so kncwing himself he is not 
aware of himself as “ more real ” than 
the physical ebjects he apprehends. 
There is no cūterion which he could 
apply by which he could judge one 
more and the dther less real. Each is 
real in its ovn kind, and each is 
known througn specific forms of ap- 
prehension. S milarly, God as real, as 
other than the idea that signifies Him, 
must be apprehended as such, with 
specific forms of apprehension. The 
ideas that have been conceived to 
signify God irdicate that we have not 
to do here simoly with a manipulation 
by reason of what has been appre- 
hended as physically real and as finite 
self-consciouszess. 

In contrast with the view which 
presents man as the highest form of 
being, in religion man apprehends 
God as so utterly transcendent that in 
comparison h= appears to himself in- 
significant. It is thus that Hinduism 
has at times -egarded God as beyond 
description im terms of human lan- 
guage; and every religion in its 
higher forms has insisted on the in- 
adequacy of its expressions. Never- 
theless religien has definite implica- 
tions as to tae nature of God. God 
is not apprehended as having the 
characteristics of the physical. God 
is spirit, like and yet unlike what 
man knows aimself to be. Terms 


have been coined to refer to God that 
man does not apply to himself as he 
finds himself on earth and as a mem- 
ber of human society. Thus God is 
“infinite”, “eternal”. However im- 
possible it is to define these terms 
they are for religion modes of refer- 
ence to positive characteristics. They 
certainly do not represent negatives 
arrived at by proeesses of theoretical 
reflection. God,has aroused mankind 
to various forms of response, trust 
and fear, awe, reverence and worship, 
and thereby to the use of a multipli- 
city of terms such as majesty and 
glory, wisdom, righteousness and 
holiness. Apprehending the reality 
of God, man has looked upon the 
realm of nature as something subordi- 
nate, even at times as though in part 
hostile. Knowing God, himself, and 
nature, he has been aware of himself 
as more akin to God than to physical 
nature. Consequently he has learned 
in religion that the satisfaction of his 
deepest needs is to be sought more 
in his relation to God than to nature. 
His knowledge of God has made him 
aware of qualities and attitudes 
which, when achieved in his own 
personality and conduct are accom- 
panied by peace and satisfaction and 
a sense of harmony. These qualities 
he has summed up in the terms, the 
goodness and the righteousness of 
God. The character of God is recog- 
nised as the objective ground of his 
moral judgments. And it is thus that 
the moral has been allied with a sense 
of authority based on what transcends 
the individual and human society. 


ALBAN G. WIDGERY 


FALSE GODS AND THE TRUE GOD 


I—PISGAH VIEW 


. [Georze Godwin, writing about the žailure of the churches and the growing 
influence of psycho-analysis, fears that the God of Freud also is an illusionary 


phantom.—E5s.]_ . 


And Mcses went u irom the phins of Mcab unto mount Nebo ; to the topp of Pisgah, 


that i3 over against Jeri 


Does mocern psychology offer a 
satisfactory and satisfying alternative 
~o the creeds of those great corpora- 
tions, the chirches ? Will this prob- 
ing of man’s mind reveal the many 
corms and expressions of his creeds 
as wish-fulfilment fantasies and noth- 
ing more ? 

Anybody who reads psychclogy 
must have put such questions to 
himself: they are ` inevitable. 
"Nhether we admire or abhor the 
teaching of such men as Freud, we 
zre unable to ignore them or to dis- 
miss their theories as of small impor- 
fance. To belittle the significance of 
Freuc’s cencral theory would be 
. foolish, for ae stands high in that 
Łierarchy of minds whose contribu- 
tions to knowledge have involvec. the 
tnwiling surrender of long-cherished 
ileas. 

Nature ass.gns to all innovators the 
rôle of iconoclast. For the acceptance 
cf the new involves the destructicn of 
what was formerly held as true and 
immutable. 

The justification of man’s faith in 
z loving heavenly father, and the 
promise of eternal life, are no longer 
zs easily accepted as the rising and 
etting of the sun, though they were 
by our forefathers. Modern psycho- 
logy has not only cast doubt upon the 


.And the Lord said unto him, This is the land 
nto Abraham unto ene and unto Jacob, sa 
caused thee to see it with thine own eyes, but 


ch I sware 
EE ar five Geto ye I have 
ou shalt not go over thither.. 
Deuteronomy, xxiv, 1& 4, 
goodness of God, but hints at his non- 
existence. 

To make the mental and emotional 
readjustment called for by this tre- 
mendous heresy is the problem now 
facing great numbers of people who 
formerly rested quietly on the un- 
examined rock-bed of an unquestioned 
faith. 

The story of the progress of knowl- 
edge is the history of jettisoned ideas 
and abandoned creeds. The earth was 
flat by ocular demonstration until the 
mathematician revealed it as a sphere. 
The sun, as obviously, went round 
the earth until Galileo revealed the 
actual behind the obvious. Man was 
accepted as a special creation until 
Darwin propounded his theory of 
natural selection and set the reaction- 
ary prelates by the ear. It remained 
for Freud to question the all-loving 
heavenly father and to suggest that 
the intangible Prime Mover may be 
but the projection by man of the 
father imago and its apotheosis. 

It is not easy to be at once a 
Christian and a disciple of Freud, 
though there are many in the camp 
of the orthodox who are working 
overtime to-day to make the best of 
these two mutually destructive 
worlds. Freud, in a word, has cast 
doubts on things formerly held as 
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sacrosanct, revealing to us ruthlessly 
the mainspring of our actions and 
the source of our dreams, those 
dreams of which our religion is but 
the waking expression. Freud gives 
the law to-day as Moses gave it 
yesterday. Bui unlike the high priest 
he offers neither promise nor hope of 
a fabled Land of Promise. These he 
has taken away. Psychology has 
taken our heaven away (or at least 
the sustaining illusion of it). And 
in its place? In its place we are 
offered an elaborate explanation of the 
human machine as a complex of in- 
stinctual urges and primeval drives. 
Is it enough ? 

While the kearned doctors argue 
and dispute, the ordinary man must 
either swallow whole traditional faith 
and clerical aithority or do as the 
writer has done, submit to the intel- 
lectual operation of excising them to 
work out anew some more satisfac- 
tory creed. 

Psychology because it seemed, at 
first glance, to offer something clear- 
cut and demonstrable, lured the en- 
quirer on. But very soon a difficulty 
presented itself. For just as the con- 
vert to Christianity is faced with the 
almost hopeless task of choosing from 
the many sects, each one claiming the 
truth, so the enquirer into psychology 
finds. not an established scientific 
doctrine, such as Newton’s Law, but 
large numbers of schismatic schools, 
rival systems and, among the leading 
exponents, open hostility. Psychology 
not only has its heretics, but at times 
the mood to burn them. The quarrels 
of these men of science is one of the 
most distressing things the man seek- 
ing guidance at their hands has to 
contend with. Yet sooner or later 


psychology must inevitably play a 
vast part in our lives and in determin- 
ing our attitude towards the unseen 
world. 

The concept of a loving God, the 
Divine Father, may be but the great- 
est and grandest of ‘all the wish-fulfil- 
ment dreams of humanity, yet the 
need which produced it remains to be 
satisfied. Nothing is more real than 
man’s need of God, or, if you prefer 
it, for the idea of godhead. Does 
modern psychology involve us in the 
sacrifice of this? And, if so, is this 
surrender merely one more growing 
pain essential to man’s progress along 
the evolutionary path ? 

Yesterday we cast out devils : to- 
day we analyse neuroses and re-edu- 
cate the victims of them. And where 
yesterday we venerated the saints we 
re-read our hagiological literature 
with new eyes to discover in these 
holy ones of the Christian calendar a 
collection of psychopaths exhibiting 
all the symptoms of well-defined 
psychological abnormalities, And as 
Christianity dies by inches in that 
western civilization which Havelock 
Ellis has likened to an aberration, 
psychology gains ground. 

What is to take its place? 

Nationalism in its extreme form ? 
High ethical codes adopted and 
adhered to without hope of reward 
hereafter ? A revival of the old, forgot- 
ten gods ? 

There are plenty of signs that these 
alternatives are being tried out in the 
western world to-day. But that they 
will last one may doubt, for the truth 
is that man cannot do without some 
satisfying faith involving his relation- 
ship with the deity. 

By undermining and exposing what 
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38 felse in revealed religion, Freud has 
periormed a service of the first 
magnitude to humanity. He has 
struck at the priest so subtle a blow 
that their fate is inescapable. He has 
vid us to haye the courage to 
contemplate facts“ which humble us ; 
_ Ee Eas challenged us to pursue truth, 
fot by foot, slow, painful mil2 by 
rile. A 

And now, far along the tnac- 


custcmed road with this new Moses, _ 
we eaquire of him : Whither ? 
Is this but a longer road to a . 


greater truth ? Is the Promised Land `` 


to be the ultimate reward—or are 
we from the height of Pisgah merely 
to vizw a blessedness forever denied 
to us by a God who is but an illusion, 
the mirage of our lonely and 
questing hearts ? 


GEORGE GODWIN 


II—STATE VERSUS GOD 


[In this article Claude Houghton shows Low the false Personal God-Idea is 
sought to be perpetuated in nationa istic religions whose popes are dictators. Many 
ace the false gods daily created by auman fancy but Mr. Houghton points the way 
to the Deity which is Truth, H. P Blavatsky orce wrote : “ If man proceeding on 
his life journey looked—not heavenward, which ie but a figure of speeth—but with- 
im himself, and centred his point o? observation on the inner than, he would soon 


escape from the coils of the great serpent of illusion.”—Eps.] 


Ar interesting, if disturbing, aspect 


. 01 life to-day is the number of fictions 


which humanity is expected to accept 
as realities. Not long ago an Ameri- 
cen journalist gave an interesting 
sdection, instancing the Non-Irter- 
vention Committee; the League of 
Nations; the autonomy of Abys- 
shia; ‘the British .“ National” 
Government ; the official quotatcons 
on Wall Street—contrasting these 
wth the “ bid-and-offered” prices 
then -uling—and so on. It woule be 
pcssible to extend the list almost 
indefinitely, and many would give 
“Goce ” pride of place at the head of 
it. To an increasing number of people, 
God nas become the most tottering 
of al fictions—a phantasy created 
by fear, superstition, or self-interest. 

So true is this that, in many 
co.intzies, State fanaticism is ousting 


organ.sed religion. Actually, these 
fanaticisms are inverted creeds. They 
may claim to be “ materialistic”, 
íí athestic 2 í utilitarian ae i logical ” 
and sc on but, in fact, they are creeds 
and, xue to type, they permit no 
rivals and countenance no criticism. 
Also, as ever, they proclaim their 
world-wide mission with Messianic 
fervour. 

Eacn of these modern creeds has 
its Bikle or prophet, its martyrs, here- 
tics, apostles, dogmas, and its Inquisi- 
tion. And every one of them trains 
Youth to die for the faith. Nothing 
new, tnerefore, has been invented in 
the wey of “technique”. Instead of 
a Pope, there is a Dictator. Instead of 
cathed-als, there are barracks. In- 
stead of Eternity, there is a series 
of Five Year Plans. 

One thing is new in these modern 
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creeds and one-only :—they are con- 
cerned wholly with this world. The 
Tower of Babel is to be rebuilt but, 
this time—w-.th modern machinery 
and mechanised humanity—we are 
going to make an efficient job of it. 
Recently one Dictator affirmed that 
“the ideal iS mechanisation from 
the cradle to the grave”. Another 
exclaimed how splendid it was that 
we all thought and felt exactly the 
same about everything. And a third 
announced that he spat whenever he 
heard the word “ spiritual ”. 

Now, men react most violently 
when they kelieve they have been 
cheated. It 1s the reason why they 
go to extremity. If This is false then 
That—its opposite—must be true. 
For centuries we have heard plenty 
preached about the Kingdom of God 
—and have szen precious little of it 
—so we had better try to make a 
job of this werld by our own unaided 
efforts. That is the reasoning, con- 
scious or unconscious, of millions to- 
day—and it is the actual creed of 
many who profess another one. 

Organised religion no longer creates 
hope in men’s hearts, or opens a vista 
in their minds. For many, the church 
is merely the accomplice of the State. 
Professed ideals count for very little 
nowadays. Every cause pays lip- 
service to the most elevated ideals— 
it is common form—but only acts 
convince and inspire. Men are bored 
by a Christianity that seeks to sanc- 
tify in Chrst’s name practically 
everything on which he turned his 
back—that “consecrates every suc- 
cessful massacre with a Te Deum”’. 
And men are bored, terribly bored, by 
the dogmas of theology—by attempts 
to render static the dynamic God of 
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the living. If the crown of the spirit is 
joy, there is none in this type of 
Christianity. And so men are leaving 
their temples and are returning to the 
desert, seeking a new vi8ion of reality. 

One by one our gods have failed 
us. Science, whith many believed 
would lead us into a land flowing 
with milk and honey, now proffers 
benefits with one hand and threatens 
extinction withthe other. Art has be- 
come a chaos of conflicting theories— 
an internecine war of petty cults—for, 
possessing no common vision, what 
can artists give us but an “ ape-like 
mimicry of the obvious ”, or a glimpse 
of a private heaven or hell ? Directly 
man ceases to be an organism—direct- 
ly there are no unanimous ideas about 
the value of life—a multiplicity of 
gods is inevitable, for every one has 
an isolated conception of the nature 
of truth. A result is that men have 
discovered their loneliness—and there- 
fore unite under any banner rather 
than remain alone under none. 

It has been said that men get the 
government they deserve. It is equal- 
ly true that they get the god they 
deserve. They get the god they desire. 
We will that which we desire and, 
often, there is no correspondence be- 
tween the desire of the heart and the 
prayer uttered by the lips. Jf false 
gods have brought us to the brink of 
ruin, it is the quality of our desire 
that invoked them and gave them 
power. Sooner or later we discover 
the nature of the god we have served. 

It follows that the only chance of 
discovering the true God is to desire 


. It simply and solely because It is 


the truth. When we desire It— 
ardently, exclusively—no matter what 
effect Its coming may have on our in- 
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terest, prejud-ces, traditions, prestige, 
aad al the rest of it, then we may 
find that a long-locked door is slowly 
orenirg. Desire will be Its herald, 
aad a new corsciousness the sign that 
T: has come. 

But one thing is“certain. The self- 
consciousness of this dispensation is 
sick unto death. Everything is based 
oa the illusicn of “ separateness ”— 
o? the indivicual isolated “1”. We 
may believe that all souls, or selves, 
ace one, but this belief belongs to the 
brein, not to he blood. We dare not 
admit the unty of the spirit of life : 
that what heppens to another hap- 
pens to us; that we are ourselves— 
aad every onc else. Weeemain ego- 
cantric because we dare not even de- 
sre tc becom= cosmic-centric. And, 
ii many aspects of life to-day are a 
nightmare, on balance we prefer a 
nightmare to zhe New. 

It may be that the coming religion 
will heve no formal creed, no temples, 
tm ritual, no saints or martyrs. If 
these could rave delivered us, we 
should have been delivered long since. 
I: may be tLat a race with a con- 
sciousness otter than ours will come 
into keing—e race of men and wo- 
men, whole, Iree, fearless, who will 
not proclaim a new message but, in 
themselves, vill be the new Word. 
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A race which will live, move, and have 
its permanent being in that realm 
which is glimpsed by us only in iso- 


lated flashes of vision. A race to which *. ° 


hermony will not: be “an arrow of 
longing ”, but an inheritance. A race 
that will realise its organic relation- 
ship with every level of life—realise it 
nct as a mental concept but in the . 
throb of the pulse.” A race wondrous- 
ly alive, responsive to intimations 
from levels more profound than any 
sounded by plummet of ours. A race 
which, initiated into the mystery of 
Being, will hold all things holy. 

If this is a dream, all that for which 
men have yearned and struggled in 
the age-old darkness is a dream. But 
dream or not, the hope of the king- 
dcm—the longing for wholeness, and, 
simultaneously, the fear of it—is the 
deepest desire of man. So deep that, 
to-day, in desperation, he creates a 
nizhtmare travesty of this desire 
rather than abandon his vision of 
unity in a mighty synthesis. 

And so, despite the fears that dark- 
en the horizon, in the depths of us 
—if we dare to listen—we may hear 
ar. echo of Carpenter’s cry :— 

‘Dut of the litter and muck of a decaying 
werld, 


Lo ! even so 
I see new life arise, 


CLAUDE HOUGHTON 


DHARMA RAJYA 
SOCIAL WELFARE 


[This month H. Krishna Rao of Mysore University contirfues his studies 
describing some of the social welfare work which was done in old India.—Eps.] 


Protection of subjects is the para- 
mount duty cf the king. Establishing 
all his subjects in the observance of 
their duties, he should cause all of 
them to do everything according to 
the dictates of righteousness.* Whe- 
ther the king does or does not do any 
other act, if only he protects his sub- 
jects, he is considered to have accom- 
plished all religious acts, All duties 
have kingly duties for their basis, for 
all orders are protected by the king. 

The term protection is comprehen- 
sive and inckides :— 

(a) Protection of the people from 
oppression by artisans, musicians, 
beggars and buffoons. 

(b) Fixing the profit of mer- 
chants, the charges for the processing 
of commodizies, and wages. Wages 
are to be so fixed that the worker can 
maintain those who are his compul- 
sory charges. Low wages are those 
by which the worker can maintain 
himself alore. 

(c) Providing relief in cases of 
material ca.amities like fire, floods, 
famine, etc. 

(d) Suppression of the wicked 
who live by such foul means as adul- 
teration of food-stuffs, using false 
weights anc measures, counterfeiting 
coins, administering poison to others, 
and bearing false witness. 

(e) Seizing of criminals on suspi- 
cion or in tne very act. 


(f) Protecting. people from the 
tyranny of Government servants.t 

Preservation of good order is pref- 
erable to a seeming increase of pro- 
sperity, for when all order is lost, then 
prosperity, though present, is of no 
use.§ 

Life and property of the people are 
considered too sacred to be encroach- 
ed upon by any one. The law pro- 
vides protection to the people 
against robbery, defamation, assault, 
gambling, betting. One should not 
give up even an inch of land so as 
to part with his rights to it. The 
king shall protect agriculture from 
molestation, from oppressive fines 
and taxes, and herds of cattle against 
thieves and cattle diseases.** Citizens 
are prohibited from giving shelter to 
men of wicked habits and activities.t t 
When violence is committed by any 
one the aggressor must be caught by 
the people and handed over to the 
State. Without the permission of the 
king, the subjects may not gamble, 
drink, hunt or use weapons, nor may 
they without his permission either 
sell or purchase useful animals, im- 
movable property, intoxicants, 
poisons, etc. All subjects should try 
to qualify themselves for the perfor- 
mance of meritorious activities. 

Political efficiency is realised where 
there is an honest supply of informa- 
tion to the Government. Nothing can 





* Mahebharata, 
Sukre Nitisara. 
Kaut lya. 


$ Kautilya. 
** Sukra Nitisara. 
tt Brihaspathi. 
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secure this bject more effectively 
than an intin-ate connection between 
the ruler anc the ruled. Sukra in- 
structs the king to go round his capi- 
tel on an elephant and to inspect the 
villages, cities and districts every vear 
ir: ord=r to know whether the people 
ate pleased with the Governmen: or 
oppressed by its officers. The Eing 
is adv-sed to ake the side not of the 
oficers but of the pedple, and to dis- 
miss any officer who is accused by one 
hundred perscns. 

A sound system of Government 
should. necessarily provide for the 
conservation and development of 
netura resources and of the naticnal 
traditions anc culture. The Indian 
pciitical think=rs earmark large sums 
of money for charitable purposes and 
items of social welfare. With a view to 
providing bodEy comforts for govern- 
ment servants and infusing in them 
the sp:rit of enthusiasm for werk, 
po itical thinkers recommend not oaly 
a tairly high slary but also provide 
for them leave with allowance, pan- 
sions and otaer such amenities.* 
Their salaries range from 60 to 48,000 
paras per anntm. (Kautilya.) Three 
months’ pay fer one who has served 
for five years, <x months’ pay for me 
who has been ill for a long time, 
ful pay for the one ill for ñf- 
teen days, fifteen days’ leave 
a year to all, end half the salary as 
persion to one who has put in forty 
years of work ire some of the privi- 
leges of service + The king shall rot 
only maintain his servants but also 


increase their subsistence and wages . 





* Kautilya. _ 
Sukra Nicsara. 
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in eccordance with their learning and 
their work.t 
those who get low wages are enemies 
by nature and are plunderers of the 
people.§ 

The king shall not only keep in 
good condition the timber and ele- 
phant forests, the building, and the 
mines created in the past but also set 
up new ones,** 

He should have domestic plants cul- 
tivated in villages. He should make 
canals, wells and tanks accessible to the 
people. Bridges are to be constructed 
over rivers. The king should have 
temples built in the squares of the capital 
and in the centre of villages and should 
arrange for festivals in honour of the 
deities. He should train officers in the 
cultivation of arts and sciences and ap- 
point them in their special fields. He 
should honour those every year who are 
distinguished in the arts and sciences.t{ 

Aided by ministers the king should 
examine the hearts and the acts of 
all. He shall ever be wakeful. In 
Court he shall never cause his peti- 
tioner to wait at his doors, for 
when a king makes himself inac- 
cessible to his people and en- 
trusts his work to his immediate 
officers he may be sure of engendering 
confusion in business, causing thereby 
public disaffection and rendering him- 
self a prey to his enemies.tt The 
king whose subjects are devoted and - 
who is devoted to the protection of his 
subjects and has disciplined himself 
enjoys great prosperity. It is better 
to lay down life itself in the obser- 
vance of righteousness than to win 
victory by sinful means.§§ 

H. KRISHNA RAO 
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SPIRIT OF PEACE IN SOVIET THEATRE 


[Huntly Carter is already known to our readers by previous contributions on 
the Drama. He is one of the leading men who believe in the Theatre as a means 
“of the redemption of man from evil and the attainment of the ul#imate good of 
society ”. This may be a possibility for Drama per se, but what about the actors 
themselves to-day? Mr, Aldous Huxley in Ends and Means tells us that “ modern 
dramas (even tne best of them) are essentially secular”, and that “ acting is one of 
the most dange-ous of trades”, 

Acting infames the ego in a way which few other profession do. For the sake of 


enjoying regular emotional self-abuse, our societies condemn a considerable class of men 
and women to a perpetual inability to achieve non-attachment, ° 


Mr. St. John Ervine, the well-known playwright and dramatic critic, is very 
much displeased with Mr. Huxley. An actor, writing in THE ARYAN PATH for 
October 1932, >n “The Soul on the Stage” warns us of its dangers and of their 
minimization Ey a study of Theosophy. The dangers that lie along the way of 
acting. he tells 1s, are “ vanity, ambition, conceit, pride, the sense of personal egotism, 
the illusion of greatness,”—all leading obviously in an opposite direction to non- 


attachment. 


Mr. Huzley would agree, we think, that the application of his philosophical 


theories would nave a transforming effect on both playwrights and plays. 


Mr. Carter 


is moze hopeftl about the drama of to-day, but again, he views it from an angle 


different from Mr. Huxley’s.—Epbs. 


The vital cuestion of peace occu- 
pies the attenzion of all humane and 
cultivated minds to-day. And it is 
not surprising that the long contmued 
quest by the soviet Union for peace 
as shown in decrees, policies, diplo- 
mats’ speeches, and in other ways, 
and the close association of the Soviet 
theatre with ‘sovernment policy and 
the internal and external situations 
which it has produced, have given rise 
outside Russia to the very important 
question : Is the Soviet theatre con- 
cerned with peace and if so, why and 
how? The purpose of this article is 
to answer the question. 

Owing to tais unity of the theatre 
and national life it may be assumed 
that there is a peace spirit in the 
Soviet theatre and that one of its 
sources is Government peace policy. 
It is in fact cne of the theatrical con- 
sequences of that policy. In Maxim 


Gorkis play, ‘“Dostigaev and 
Others ”, one of an unfinished trilogy 
reflecting the social situation produc- 
ed by political policy during March to 
November 1917, we have a red soldier 
saying to a representative of the fallen 
merchant class, “ There won’t be any 
uniforms in future. We have finished 
with war. One of our first jobs is to 
convince the world that war is useless. 
We [Bolshevists] shall see the begin- 
nings of a world peace.” 

But though political policy has 
done much to influence the peace idea 
and spirit in the Soviet theatre it is 
not the sole influence. Considered as 
a whole, the structure and work of 
this theatre is the logical result of 
that organic unity of the Soviet 


‘theatre and the humanized life of the 


Soviet Union which I have considered 
in two articles contributed to THE 
ARYAN PATH. (“Drama: The 
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Organic Part of Human Life ”— 


December 193C and “A Compari- 


son of the Hindu and the Soviel 
Systems of the Drama”-——April 1936.) 
~ In the first I dealt with the 
Eastern concept of Drama as an or- 
ganic part of human life and with the 
appearance of a similar concept in 
Russia in 1917 when the theatre and 
its content wer conceived of as an 
integral part of thé new life of the 
entire commun.ty, and the drama 
within the theatre as a reflection of 
_the mighty politico-economic and 
social dramatic spectacle without the 
theatre. In the second I traced the 
logical result of this unity in the 
beginning of a great Soyiet system of 
the drama having marked resem- 
blances to the few great historical 
systems of the Grama, Hindu. Shake- 
_ Spearean and other. I explained that 
it was a system of the epitomisation 
by outstanding contemporary writers 
and other dramatic agents, of the high 
events of a transitional and heroic 
period of social histéry for dramatisa- 
tion within the imits of the zontem- 
porary theatre. The theatre itself 
varied in structure and method ac- 
cording to the priod in which it was 
‘placed. Thus fhe Soviet thratre is 
determined by the revolutionary 
events of the culminating period of 
the four hundred year old Secular 
Age, and by its socialist collective 
purpose, Its method is the outcome 
of an expression called “ socialist 
realism”. The latter is best under- 
stoed if we speak of the pre-revolution 
realism (for instance, the Moscow 
Art Theatre pho-ographic realism) as 
static, and sociaist realism a= dyna- 
mic. The Soviet conception of zealism 
is the realism cf an entire country 


and community, that is, Russia seen 
urfo-ding as a whole; the pré-war 
conc2ption was little pictures of slices 
of real life, such as we find in Mr. 
Berrard Shaw’s plays. The Soviet 
definition of the drama can be best 
exdleined by reference to its great 
pericd plays. For instance, there is - 
“ Arstocrats”, one of the big con- - 
structive-effort period plays which 
deale with the vast subject of the 
builcing of the White Sea-Baltic 
cana. by criminals. It is a dramatic . 
illustration of the immense present- ` 
day politico-ethical problem and its 
Soviet solution of the redemption of 
man from evil (that is, crime) by 
his labour, and the attainment of a 
big step forward in the salvation oZ 
society. Here is the theatre serving 
a great moral and social purpose. 

Tte epitomisation system has its 
peace basis. So far as Russia is con- 
cerned, we have the mass amateurs, 
the nationalities within the Union and 
individual Soviet writers creatively 
condensing for dramatic representa- 
tion zhe principal periods and events 
of he unfolding life of a new country 
and < new community. If particular, 
there. are the periods of the Revolu- 
tion, Civil War, New Economic Pol- 
icy, end of the Five Years’ Plan with 
its four colossal and comparatively 
peaceful revolutions—agrarian, in- 


-dustr.al, cultural and constitutional 


(1937). 

Mauch could be written about the 
many and varied peace elements and 
influences contained in the gigantic 
sytthetical process of bringing to-' 
gether all the new forces of a sixth 
part of the earth’s surface in one 
great collective theatrical effort—the 
dramatic interpretation and repre- 
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sentation of their own unfolding life 
—unfolding from a level of backward- 
ness and illiterecy to a higher level of 
social efficiency, cultural enlighten- 
ment and taste. 

From a spiri-ual and pacifist point 
of view there are, in particular, three 
influences that have operated on and 
through the theatre, mystical and 
metaphysical, religious, and demo- 
cratic. During 1918-19 there was a 
big wave of mystical expression in 
poetry and literature. Poets hailed 
the Revolution as a miraculous act of 
liberation intended to set them free in 
their ivory tower for the attainment 
of the fulness and richness of poetical 
idealism. They made the mistake of 
accepting a revolutionary movement 
for an evolutionary one. The result 
was that for a time they continued 
their old existence in spite of the new 
and opposing situation, till finally the 
hard and real politico-economic con- 
ditions compelled some to cast aside 
idealism and accept the practical 
policy of revolution, and others to go 
abroad. 

The myst:cal and metaphysical 
tendency was also strongly marked in 
some of the plays staged by the pre- 
revolution theatrical specialists and 
reformers who accepted the new rev- 
olutionary regime, but for a time 
continued alcng the old evolutionary 
line of the Russian theatre. This 
meant the continued expression of the 
many Western European influences, 
philosophical, mystical, metaphysical, 
literary, esthetic, technical, and other 
under which the pre-war “ insurgent ” 
theatres fell, and the interpretation 
of ideologies forming the content of 
plays in the repertories of such 
theatres. Thus several plays were 


staged that lay a stress on thought 
and action, and delivered messages to 
the masses, that were at variance with 
current thought and ideology. For 
instance, at the Kamerny theatre 
there was Claudel’s essay in modern 
mysticism, “ The» Announcement 
Made to Mary ”. And there were new 
productions also toyched with mystic- 
ism, such as Vaeheren’s “ Dawn” at 
the revolutionary Zon theatre. 

In the domain of religion there was 
much in the plays of the first decade 
of the theatre to interest the pacifist 
sociologist. In some of the plays at 
one of the Children’s theatres under 
the direction of A. B. Lunacharski, 
Pecples Commissar of Education, he 
would have found a variety of re- 
ligious, mystic, domestic, annuncia- 
tion, birth, death and life subjects. 
At the Kamerny theatre he would 
have found religious manifestations 
in Kalidasa’s “ Sakuntala ”, Claudel’s 
play, and others. In the two Jewish 
theatres, the famous ‘‘ Habima” and 
the State Jewish theatre under A. 
Granovski, there were expressions of 
Jewish nationalism and religion. 
For instance, in the mystical 
“Dybbuk”, and “The Wandering 
Jew”, both of which have been seen 
in London. Then too, in the region 
of mechanical philosophy and religion 
there were things to claim his atten- 
tion. In the early Meyerhold theatre 
there were many evidences. in repre- 
sentation, of the religion (or better 
still, faith) of science, according to 
Mr. J. M. Keynes a commendable 
new religion inaugurated by the bol- 
shevists. They appeared in machines 
and tools as dramatic symbols of the 
liberation of the mechanic to the hu- 
man mastery of his tools, and in other 
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-mechanical libezations. In more than 
‘_ one of the Meyerhold preductions 


there was a religious attitude in the 
reconciliation of the peasant and 


the mechanie. 


But the most decided peace influ- 
ence in the Soviet+theatre, one calcula- 
ted to promote and preserv2 peace, 


~“ was, and has deen till to-day, the 


great mass or democratic movement, 
which has served të bring the entire 
yast community into the theatre, to 
unify its systems of the drama and 
staging and to keep its attention fixed 
on one central idea, the theatre, as a 
spirit of service to itself and to its bet- 
terment, as a community of human 
and social beings, and to its attain- 
ment of a true democratic system of 
life. Implicit in this movement is a 
definition of peace as harmonious un- 
folding at the <ouch of spiritually 
creative experierce. Here “ spiritu- 
ally creative” means the creation of 
souls (the soul cf a nation) not the 
creation of “arms”. But it must be 
said that though Russia’s sole object 
is to preserve peace, its Government 
is obliged to adopt the prevalent at- 
titude of an “armed Peace”; still, 
the cultivatior. ot “ unarmed *’ peace 
is evident. 

Evidence of th2 mass idea and its 
purpose, that is “ spiritual creetion ”’, 
by the people itself aiming to unfold 
to a higher order, appears at an early 
period of the Sov-et theatre’s history. 
The organisation and work of the 
Proletcult theatre are instructive. The 
executive “ chiefs” led by Pletnev, a 
working man, were proletarians. The 
“ expressionals”’ were artists, paint- 
ers, sculptors, architects, draughts- 
men, art and ccaft workers. The 
“interpreters” were working-class 
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actors. The structure was gorgeous, 
a millionaire’s palace still containing 
many of the late owner’s rare works 
o: art of a cultural-educational value. 
The stage was a circus arena; the 
“scenery” circus apparatus; the 


p-ays mostly improvised satires, em- ` ` 


bodying the new social ideas, and the | 
w-rkers’ memory and aspiration. The 
whole thing was a remarkable blend of 
the religion of science and a forma- 
tia ethical cultural system. The 
theatre was actually a gymnasium 
ard community centre. The un- 
trained and unpaid worker-actors 
tumed to it for formative recreation 
in hours of leisure. The plays and 
settings lent themselves to acrobatic 
displays, exhibition of the power of 
improvisation, of art processes and 
stege craft proceeding spontaneous- 
ly and freely from the collective 
theatre workers. 

=o came the Popular theatre with 
its spirit of service, and implicit in 
it = spirit of peace and a theatrical 
democratic system, together with the 
incentive to the spread of that 
theetrical movement which in twenty 
yeers has made all the Soviet Union 
a stage on which the entire popula- 
tion is the actor chiefly concerned 
witz the interpretation of the “ soul” 
of the nation. 

The story of the Soviet theatre since 
1922 is the story of the emergence of ` 
the All-Union united theatrical forces 
“ playing ” with the great central idea 
of a new era of humanity, with the 
constructive processes of a new order 
arising out of cataclysm, using the 
theecre to demonstrate how mankind 
can enter upon a rightful creative 
path. Figures might serve to indicate 
the :mmense actuality of the demo- 
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cratic theatre with its high quest, but 
statistics alone cannot explain the 
extraordinary phases and novelties of 
the great cultural revolution begin- 
ning in 1928, the year which saw the 
opening stage of the gigantic mass 
theatre movement towards unification 
and universalism. 

The first phase of the revolution 
was the organisation in 1928 of Olym- 
piads with their wonderful display 
of the dramatic and art expression of 
the masses. National working-class 
groups met in friendly rivalry, and 
then came international ones. The 
second phase of this mass develop- 
ment was the organisation of ten-day 
theatrical recitals in Moscow and 
Leningrad of the National theatres, 
Ukranian, Georgian, Kazakh, Uzbek, 
and others. This served to strengthen 
the bond of unity between the Rus- 
sian and non-Russian Soviet peoples ; 
to reveal that the 150 nationalities 
had risen from Tsarist theatrical re- 
pression and obscurity to Soviet full 
theatrical rights and heights ; and to 
show that their contribution to the 
new folk basis of the theatre, opera, 
ballet and the drama was a very rich 
one indeed. The third phase was 
the merging of the old theatrical in- 
tellectuals and the masses and 
nationalities on a common theatrical 
ground, the removal of those defects 


which had separated them, and the 
acceptance by the intellectuals of the 
common theatrical task of the build- 
ing of a new system of life. Finally 
came the establishment ‘of a Commit- 
tee of Arts to co-ordinate and control 
an All-Union theafrical force with its 
693 theatres, 446 Russian, and 247 
national republicsedistributed among 
150 nationalities, and its 46 lan- 
guages, and in addition, over 100,000 
non-professional circles in factory, 
field and mining district, exclusive of 
the hundreds in city and town. 

Cf peace value is the network of 
104 Children’s theatres all engaged in 
the task of making new citizens and 
encouraging -these young citizens to 
build the new life, by means of 
Soviet plays, classics, and fairy tales 
by the great masters. And account 
must be taken of the big annual 
Theatre Festivals with their interna- 
tional implications. And now support- 
ing this vast Popular Theatre Emer- 
gent with its incipient mighty system 
of the drama, are the vaster cultural 
promises held out by the Stalin Con- 
stitution. They point to the 
continued development of a united 
theatre more concerned with the 
building of the national soul than 
with promoting .the international 
clash of arms. 


HUNTLY CARTER 


PSYCHICAL RES 3EARCH OR 
PARAPSYCHOLOGY DURING 1937 


[Dr J? B Rhine is Prcfesscr of Psy-hology at Duke University (U.S.A.) 
and is directing the research work of the Parapsychological Laboratory. He is 
known all over theevorld by hiz investigatiors in telepathy and clairvoyance which 
be names Extra Sensory Perception, or in short EsP. Recently he has published 
New Frontiers of the Mind, a review of whick. will appear in a later issue—EDs. ] 


The problem of the nature and ex- 
tent of exceptional and unexplainable 
phenomena has concerned men since 
ancient times. The systematic effort to 
investigate those unusual mental od- 
dities generally recognized under the 
name of psychical research is now in 
its seventh decace. Yet it might fairly 
be said that che accomplizhments 


during the year 1937 have been more ` 


important for psychical research than 
those of any oth2r year of its scientific 
- era. 

Heretofore, psychical resee-ch has 
been confined largely to private 
societies devatec to this end, trat there 
has been during 1937 a general move- 
ment on the part of university and 
college laboratories to take up certain 
of its problems. Up through 1936 
the number of experimer:tal studies 
reported from universities numbered 
only seven.* During the sirgle past 
year, reports of experiments coming 
under this heacing were issued from 
ten different universities and col- 
leges.t 

The increase in madene interest 
has not been accidental. Rezænt 
experiments on the problems of telep- 
athy and clairvoyance have led to 
the developmert of generally appli- 
cable experimertal techniques. Criti- 


cism and refinement of these methods 
has allowed the problem to become 
more and more the concern of uni- 
versity investigators. ` 

This rapid progress led to the estab- 
liament in 1937 of the Journal of 
Pzrapsychology. In its “ Editorial 
Introduction” the purposes of the 
publication were set forth :— 

.. The title of this journal requires a 
fex words of explanation as to how we 
ecnceive the relation of parapsychology to 
perchical research. Parapsychology is a 
word that...may well be adopted into 
the English language to designate the 
more strictly experimental part of the 
wole field implied by psychical research 
ag now pretty generally understood, It 
is these strictly laboratory studies which 
nxet need the atmosphere and conditions 
tc be found only in the universities ; and 
it is these which the universities can most 
properly promote. 

It is convenient to follow the usage 
here laid down and restrict this re- 
view of the past year’s work mainly 
tc those more strictly laboratory and 
quantitative studies which fall within 
the bounds of parapsychology. 

Two important studies of medium- 
skip have appeared during the year. 
Although they differ widely in ap- 
poach, they agree in the important 
respect of emphasizing the need for an 
objective quantitative procedure. 





* These incLide studies mada at Stanford (1917), Groningen (1923), Harvard (1927), 
Duke (1934), Born (1935), Princeton (1935), znd Clark (1935). 


These, confined to rica, 


include six universities (Columbia, Colorado, Duke, 


Minnesota, New York and Fordham) ard four coLeges (Bard, Guilford, Hunter and Tarkio). 
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The work o: Dr. John F. Thomas* 
follows the more conventional 
methods. Up noting that com- 
munications r=ceived in sittings with 
psychic sensif=ves (“ Mediums ”) ap- 
peared to contain much more personal 
information tLan the sensitive might 
reasonably ke expected to have 
available normally, he launched an 
extensive inv=stigation to test this 
observation. By concealing his 
identity durirg personal visits, again 
by sending a 2roxy sitter, and finally 
by holding scne sittings with only a 
stenographer present with the sensi- 
tive, he rulec out explanations in 
terms of fraud, accidental guesses, 
shrewd infereace, and the like. The 
stenographic -ecords were studied to 
see if the stae@ments were so general 
as to be equely applicable to others 
than Dr. Themas. By analysing the 
records into zopics which permitted 
scoring in terms of right and wrong 
statements, h- found that they were 
right for hin in 90 per cent of the 
topics. Who other people scored 
the material the points were appli- 
cable in only about 16 per cent of the 
topics. Dr. Thomas concludes that 
the sensitives which he studied show- 
ed knowledge “ beyond normal cogni- 
tion ”. 

A second mediumistic study is that 
reported by vir. Whately Carington 
in the Proceetings of the Society for 
Psychical Research. By giving word- 
association t=sts to the trance per- 
sonalities whch appear in medium- 
istic séances he is able to measure 
whether the -eactions of the various 
personalities are notably “ similar” 


or “ different”. The measurement is 
accomplished by a mathematical 
analysis of the time of reaction to 
each word as it is presented. 

Mr. Carington’s first ‘problem, that 
of finding a quantitative method for 
studying trance personalities, appears 
to have been met in his study. He 
finds (in at least one case) that the 
“control” personalities are so signif- 
icantly different from the medium’s 
waking personality as to suggest that 
they are repressed secondary person- 
alities. From purportedly “ communi- 
cating ” personalities appearing in the 
trance states of two different mediums 
he claims to find significant simi- 
larities sucheas to suggest an individ- 
ual “communicator”. This latter 
finding has been challenged by 
Professor R. H. Thouless. The work, 
however, is yet incomplete ; and fur- 
ther results may be of importance 
for an understanding of the psychol- 
ogy of trance states. 

In the field of experimental studies 
of telepathy and clairvoyance, the re- 
ports have added, with one exception, 
to the growing body of evidence for 
the frequent occurrence of extra- 
sensory perception as a normal mental 
activity.| These reports were all 
based upon tests in which subjects 
attempted to identify, with various 
degrees of extra-chance success, 
randomly selected and concealed 
cards. In most instances, the subjects 
were tested with the so-called ESP 
cards developed in the Parapsycho- 
logy Laboratory at Duke University. 
These cards, each bearing one of five 
simple designs, are used in packs of 





* Be lig pana Cognition. 


tB “Report of a Minor 


Boston : 





Bruce Humphries, 1937, 
Investigation in Extra-Sensory Perception ”, 
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twenty-five (five cards of each of the 
five symbols) and have a well-estab- 
lished mathematical basis for esti- 
mating the probability that any score 
or average is a mere chance occur- 
rence. An instance of tke success 
with which tae Duke experiments* 
have been independently ver-fied is 
the investigation conducted at Tarkio 
College in Missouri. George and 
MacFarland had subjects zttempt to 
reproduce the order of cards as they 
lay untouched in a shuffled pack of 
25 cards, completely screened from 
the subject’s sight. The total score ior 
all trials of 13 subjects (20,450 indi- 
cations of single cards) so far exceed- 
ed’ the most probable “number of 
chance successes that it could be ex- 
pected by pure luck alone once in 
about 10° times, 

Almost all the experiments per- 
formed during the past yzar have, 
however, been conducted wizh the 
further design of getting at an under- 
standing of ESP. If the occurrence of 
the phenomenon be fully estatlished, 
its explanation is, of course, the veal 
objective of further experiment. 

Some experiments have been ccn- 
cerned with what sort of test situation 
is most favourable to this unusual 
mental function. Woodruff and 
George, and Gibson particular_y car- 
ried out comparisons betwen a 
number of tests involving motor and 
vocal indications of the chosen card. 
They found differences in restlts for 
different subjects, but all indications 
point to the origin of thes: in the 
subject’s attitude. For example, 
Gibson’s subjects failed entrely at a 
screened matching procedure which 
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was very successfully mastered by the 
subjects of/MacFarland and George. 

New evidence was found by 
Pegram that a subject with ESP 
ability can direct his scoring within 
the relatively narrow range of success 
possib.e either above or below the 
level cf pure chance. That is to say, 
the sudject can, if he wishes, identify 
the cerd by saying what it is not, 
proof complete that ESP is under the 
sub-ec-’s voluntary control. 

The past year has been marked-- 
also by studies dealing with the rôle 
of the stimulus object in ESP. No 
limitafions upon ESP have yet been 
found, though the changes in the 
stimulas object have already been 
considerable in extent. L. E. Rhine 
four:d that her child subjects scored 
equally well with “microscopic and 
very lerge symbols. Also she found 


' that a single symbol and many sym- 


bols upon the face of a card give equal 
success. In the study of MacFarland 
and George it made no difference 
whezher the symbols were symmetric- 
al oz Cistorted in outline. Carpenter 
and Pralen’s subjects called colours 
and symbols equally well. These dis- 
coveries suggest that the physical 
characteristics of the objects perceived 
are not important to ESP. 

A much wider variety of subjects 
were successfully tested for this 
ability during 1937 than ever before. 
Children as young as five years were 
able to score significantly under good 
testing conditions in the experiment of 
L. E. Bhine. On the other hand, the 
age ranze of good subjects was extend- 
ed cpvard to at least 60 by Dr. C. 
H. Bice. Retarded school children in 





* Extra-Sensory Perception, Eoston: Bruce Humphries, 1935, 
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the third grade proved in an experi- 
ment by Bond `o be able to work well 
in a group witk the teacher as experi- 
menter. Final y, Pegram and Price 
found that ever the blind were able 
to demonstrate ESP. 

The increa-ed activity within 
academic circles has brought an in- 
creased critical attention. The mathe- 
matical basis, so essential to experi- 
mental work, Las weathered several 
attacks, the occ.rrence of which have 
initiated severa. contributions to the 
technical backg-ound of the research. 
Greenwood and Stuart and Hunting- 
ton have presented mathematical 
studies firmly establishing the extra- 
chance conclusons of previous re- 
search. These -eceived the following 
editorial comment in the December 
number of the Journal of Parapsy- 
chology :— 

.... Whereas minor changes in method 
are advisable, the mass of [mathemati- 
cal] criticism has been directed at points 
which are experimentally trivial. 

Other criticims of experimental 
details have caled out effective re- 
sponse in the Jcurnal of Parapsychol- 
ogy. Warner, n a doubly-observed 
distance experiment with exception- 
ally guarded conditions, had his 
subject call carcs one at a time from 
a complete, freshly-shuffled pack ; 
she averaged 9% per 25 calls for 250 
consecutive trials (all that were 
made), a highly significant result. In 


the December number of the Journal 
of Parapsychology, a survey was 
made of all the work done under con- 
ditions in which sensory cues could 
conceivably have played no part in 
the scoring even had the cards been 
marked or even transparent. These, 
resu_ts, numbering over 140,000 
trials and representing complete rec- 
ords of special experiments, must be 
explained by the critic if further 
discussion of the subject of sensory 
cues is to be profitable. 

The proper conclusion for a re- 
view of a research that is just begin- 
ning would include a forward glance. 
A recent survey of new and old evi- 
dence seems’to prove conclusively 
that ESP is not affected by space— 
as are all forms of mechanical causa- 
tion about which anything is known. 
And if not space, then why time? 
Here is another problem in parapsy- 
chology—one to be solved, if at all, 
by the careful and patient methods 
of science. Already the editors of the 
Journal of Parapsychology indicate 
that the 1938 volume will take up in 
its initial number the subject of ex- 
periments dealing with the delicate 
question of precognition. The battle 
with the critics is perhaps only just 
begun. Work along many lines is 
under way in many places. This 
year promises to surpass 1937 in its 
yield of interesting discoveries in 
parapsychology. 


J. B. RHINE 


NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


-THE MIRROR OF LITERATURE* 


This is an extraordinarily timely and 
valuable book. Th&se who.read it with 
‘the care it demarids and deserves will 
be enriched ky a deeper understanding 
of Germany, of England, ard the whole 
problem of social change. And the 
temper of the book is admirab-e: it is 
passionately dispassionate to a degree 
that I appreciate and envy. Indeed, I 
feel that, if I could have read Dr. Kohn- 
Bramstedt’s book.let us say <2n years 
ago, I should have been spared a good 
. deal of illusion and disillusion. I con- 
sole myself with the thought that per- 
haps the author could not have written 
his book ten years ago. 

The, central question with which the 
book is concerned is, on the abstract 
level, the relation between an “ estate” 
(Stend, état) and a “class”. No small 
fart of the optimistic confusion of our 
English social, sociological, ard socialist 
thinking is due to the fact that we have 
no two words which enable us te make 
the distinction; and that in tum is due 
to the fact that we have had zo practi- 
cal or political need to make ii. Our pe- 
culiar political evolution, our zarly and 
evolutionary challenge to the monarchi- 
cal absolutism based on the divine right 
` of Kings, the development cf a curiously 
elastic system of aristocratic parliamen- 
tarism during the eighteenth century, and 
perhaps, above all, the custom by which 
only the eldest sons of the English nobil- 
ity retained their noble rank. created 
in England a condition of fluidity in 
which there was never the- clear line 
of demarcation between privileged and 
unprivileged “estates” which is neces- 
sary if a society is to be aware of itself 
as a society of “estates”, 

Thus, in the mere attempt cf an Eng- 
lishman to define, on the abstract level, 
the question with which Dr. Koun-Bram- 


stedt’s book is concerned, we pass inevi- 
tably to the historical level. In France 
the “estate” society was virtually eradi- 
cated by the French Revolution ; in Ger- 
many, despite an appearance of what 
Dr. Kobn-Bramstedt grimly and truly 
calls “ pseudo-democracy”’, the “ estate” 
society endured (even in an overt polit- 
ical form in the Prussian Diet) until 
tha end of-the war of 1914-1918 ; but in 
England there was a continuous process 
of ascent and descent to and from the. 
aristocracy, which has blurred the sense 
of the real distinction between a society 
based on status, and a class-society in 
the purely economic or Marxian mean- 
ing. Since the emphases of Marxist. 
thinking were directly derived’ from Ger- 
man experience, for which the distinction 
was real, an important effect has been 
that analyses and predictions concerning 
a class-society (which nowhere exists) 
have been applied to actual societies 
waich are more or less subtle combi- 
nations of a class-society and a society 
based on status and a society based on 
function. Two conspicuous results of 


-this mistaken application have been the 


bewilderment of Socialist thought when 
confronted by the emergence of Fascism, 
and (in England particularly) a naive 
assumption that the “ classless society ”, 
postulated as the ideal aim and inevi- 
table consequence of Socialism, means 
a society without class-distinction, in the 
common English sense of the word. Class 
distinction in the English sense, is a 
unique combination of distinction by 
status (peer and commoner), of distinc- 
tion by social prestige (accruing largely 
tc function, e. g., the doctor, the barris- 
ter, the clergyman), but above all of 
dstinction by our differential education 
(che public school and university edu- 
cation of the “ gentleman”). Since the 





* Aristocracy and the Midcie-Classes in Germany : Social Types in German Literature, 
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great social striggle in English society 
is to secure for one’s sons the education 
of a gentleman, and it is relatively costly, 
underlying this class-distinction is. an 
economic class-listinction in the strict 
Marxist sense. But it by no means cor- 
responds to the distinction between capi- 
talist and working-class. 

Fortunately perhaps for himself, Dr. 
Kohn-Bramstedt has not to analyse this 
complex Englist system of social pres- 
tige which “just growed”. He deals 
with the relatively simple German sys- 
tem, the relative simplicity of which is 
due to the failcre or incapacity of the 
Germans to “ politicise” themselves, as 
first the English and then the French 
people had done : that is, themselves to 
exert a positive Influence on the shaping 
of society. 
upsurge of the new capitalist and indus- 
trial middle-class in Germany was con- 
trolled by the cecisive will of a single 
man, namely Bismarck. 

It was only dre to the superior tactics 
of Bismarck that the Junkers could main- 
tain their political and social hegemony in 
alliance with the ermy and the bureaucracy. 
After this decisive re-establishment of the 
threatened conservative feudal stratum in 
Prussia (which wes a result of the victories 
in 1866 and 187-1) a division (more or 
less) of functions took place between poli- 
tical power (aristocracy and ennobled 
bureaucracy) and economic power (bourge- 
oisie).... Aristocratic prestige was at first 
threatened by th: economic and political 
rise of the middle-class, but was later made 
secure by the political impotence and faihue 
of the bourgeoisie. 

In other words, the middle-class sub- 
mitted to making the money and let the 
aristocracy go cn with governing; it 
allowed itself to be convinced by Bis- 
marck’s conviction that it was incompe- 
tent really to participate in the work of 
government. Benind this powerfully 
guided evolution, which seems singular 
to an Englishman, lay the unchallenged 
acceptance of absolute monarchy. 

Against this background, all political 
terms change their meaning. Thus the 
“conservative” feudal stratum in 
Prussia has a radically different mean- 
ing “from a “conservative” feudal stra- 


tum in England. Very few “ conserva- 


In the main the economic’ 


tives” in England .can fairly be called 
“reactionary” in regard to domestic 
politics. They resist change; but the 
change they resist is change of a system 
which admits profound change. Fon- 
tane observed the contrast forty-five 
years ago. Dr. Kohn-Bramstedt quotes 
this subtle observer writing in 1892 : 

Unfortunately, an imitation of the English 
Tori2s, in which aristocrats and bourgeois 
notadilities co-operat8, miscarries in Ger- 
many through the intolerant character of 
the Junkers, through the naive conviction 
of their exclusive right and capability to 
rule. The pseudo-conservatism of our aris- 
tocracy, which in the long run is based only 
on egoism and all that is subservient to 
it, embarrasses the conservative middle-class 
notabilities considerably and makes them 
feel extremely desperate. . 

But their desperation effected nothing ; 
they were not prepared effectively to 
combine with either the petty-bourgeois 
or the working-class to challenge the 
political ascendency of the Junkers, so 
that in a sense the Junker intoler- 
ance and contempt of the bourgeoisie was 
justinied. 

Dr. Kohn-Bramstedt’s brilliant depic- 
tion of the’social psychology of Germany 


. during the nineteenth century is based 


on a careful examination of the evidence 
of literature ; and the relative weight of 
this evidence in turn is scrupulously esti- 
mated. It is the first book we have read 
in which the all-important imponderables 
durirg a crucial period of modern history 
are sensitively and systematically assess- 
ed. Perhaps Dr. Kohn-Bramstedt has 
predecessors in this method of investi- 
gation ; if so, their works have not come 
my way. -For me, he is a man who has 
systematised a singularly subtle and orig- 
inal kind of sociological inquiry. His 
book is one to set me thinking “all over 
again”. The questions it suggests are _ 
innumerable. I will do myself the jus- 

tice of saying that they are none of them 
entirely new to me; but his inquiry be- 
stows a new solidity on my scepticism 
of current social Utopianism. It gives, 
for example, new substance to my sus- 
picion that the central doctrine of 
Marxist Socialism is derived from 
Marx's unconscious eagerness to find a 
dynamic source of desirable social 
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chanze outside the realm of “politics” 
altogether, and that in making econom- 
ica the determinant in history he was 
seeking to avoid the despair into which 
he was driven by his sense of German 
polit cal incapacity. From this angle, 
Marxist “realism” is essentially a 
Jewish compensatich for German polit- 
ical ~“ unrealism ”. Further, ani deeper, 
how far is it possible realisticalty to con- 
ceive any mass-society in whict. effective 
polit cal power is not concentrated in the 
hancs of a relatively small élite? And 
since we may take as proven Lord 
Actors dictum that “ power always cor- 
rupts”, where shall we fird any safe- 
guard against the abuse of political rower 
save in some such resolute cCecentralis- 
atior. of mass-society as Rousseau de- 
clared to be necessary if mode-n scciety 
was not to degenerate inta a repulsive 
tyranny? In this connection :t is note- 


TOWARDS 


In a letter to The Times last year Dr.’ 
Jacks wrote, “ Is the League af Nations 
to reproduce the structure of fhe armed 
political state prepared for fignting and 
with fighting forces trained for battle, or 
is it to be a community of another type?” 
And this book is a clear and cogert en- 
largement of that question. ‘That it is 
apposite no one can doubt. For the 
League at the moment has <epparently 
failed, ta the rhetorical deligh: of those 
whom it has failed to curb. But even 
those who still believe with Dr. Jacks 
that it is potentially the world’s most 
valuable institution may not regret that 

it has failed in the way it hes. There 
’ are certain failures which are of more 
ultimate good to man than successes. The 
authors of the Covenant unwittingly 
placed peace under the guardianship of 
war They invoked Satan tc cast out 
Saten. Their plan, to quote Dr. Jacks, 
“reduced to its lowest terms, was to put 


worthy how remarkably small a part 
organized religion occupies in Dr. Kohn- 
Bramstedt’s picture of nineteenth- 
century Germany. The peculiarity is ex- 
plained in the one brief but suggest- 
ive paragraph in the matter, @ propos 
the novelist Raabe. 

He is dominated by the old Lutheran 
ansithesis between religious subjectivity and 
passive obedience to the ruler, be- 
tween emotional irrationalism and rejection 
of the ‘‘ harlot reason”, between belief in the 
value of genuine emotion and pessimism 
as regards the way of the world. The so- 
ciclogical basis of this old, conservative Ger- 
man attitude ig determined by the plural- 
ism of German territorial states as well 
as by the political weakness of the German 
mr ddie-class. 

But is this “ sociological basis” cause 
or effect? Is not the peculiar emphasis 
of Lutheran pietism largely the cause, 
at any rate, of the political weakness of 
the German middle-class ? 


J. MIDDLETON Murry 


A NEW ORDER 
y* 


ar. end to aggressive war-making by an 
overpowering combination of war-mak- 
ing forces”. Need we then regret that 
tre plan failed at the first test? Dr. 
Jecks shows how inevitably it failed and 
how false has been the analogy, so gene- 
rélly drawn, between the conditions 
uader which the rule of law is maintain- 
ec. within the state and those which ob- 
tain in its external relations with other 
states. Sovereign States are neither his- 
tcrically nor actually what individual 
citizens are, and the current contention 
tkat a League of them is simply a na- 
tcral development of the evolutionary 
process by which they have severally 
grown into the unities they now are, he 
believes to be untrue. The mistake, in 
fect, of the authors of the Covenant was 
not only to impose upon sovereign states 
a system of coercion which their nature 
as sovereign forbids them to tolerate, but 
tc invite them to co-operate self-right- 





* Co-operation or Coercior.? The League at the Crossways, By L. P. JACKS, 
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eously in the work of the devil. As Dr. 
Jacks writes :— 

Of all the methods that might be chosen 
of developing the co-operative spirit and 
habit, co-operative fighting, no matter in 
what cause or against whom directed, is 
positively the worst. 

And if the League is to be the cigan 
of a new life and hope for mankind its 
mission must be “to create for the 
nations a new model of community life 
in which fighting force plays no part 
whatsoever”. Gradually, he believes, 
under the growth of common interests 
among the nations, the fighting function 
will die a natural death. And it is on 
furthering these common interests, partic- 
ularly in the economic field, that the 
League should concentrate. In the con- 
structive suggestions he makes he owes 
something to the American philosopher, 
Josiah Royce, who conceived “the Hope 
of the Great Community” on the basis 
of Mutual Insurance. The transference 


of the wealth and energy of nations from 
the service of the war-machine to that 
of constructive peace can, he realizes, 
only gradually occur as habits of good 
feith and mutual collaboration develop. 
But only a League whiche has renounced 
war as an instrument of its own policy 
can foster such hakits and convert the 
nations by effective practical example to 
the ideal of co-operation which it em- 
bodies. e 
The constructive side of Dr. Jacks’s 
thesis is inevitably not worked out in 
such detail as his destructive analysis 
of the fallacy of the existing League 
system. But all who are inclined to lose 
heart for the future of the League or 
who are still tied to a negative concep- 
tion of “ Collective security ” should read 
his bock. They may then come to 
realize that the failure of the League as 
a war-machihe was a blessing in dis- 
guise. 
HucuH T'A. FAUSSET 


I * 


Mr. Lippman rides the lists through- 
out this lengthy work as a champion of 
Liberalism, but on how much profounder 
a level than that of mere party politics 
we realise long before we arrive at his 
final conclusion that “it is here, on the 
nature of man, between those who would 
respect him as en autonomous person 
and those who would degrade him to a 
living instrument, that the issue is join- 
ed”. Liberalism is to him much more 
than politics or economics; it is a way 
of life—he would say the only proper 
way for all wha accept the spiritual in- 
violability of the human individual, and 
are bound accordingly to set religion 
above politics, To-day, it would seem, 
more are against Liberalism than are for 
it, preferring, and not only in the openly 
fascist and communist countries, the 
development of collectivism—of social 
and economic control by coercive cen- 
tralized authority—to freer and more in- 
dividualistic methods. 

This tendency Mr. Lippman strives 


here to counter in two ways: first, by 
a detailed criticism of collectivism on 
practical grounds, a denial that human 
evolution can be consciously controlled 
in any case by a minority of arbitrarily 
selected human beings; and second, by 
a frank admission of the fatal shortcom- 
ings of what in the nineteenth century 
passed for Liberalism, and an attempt to 
restate Liberalism in new and more ade- 
quate terms. 

The old laissez-faire Liberalism left 
the world’s markets, the entire complex 
of supply and demand, to find its own 
so-called “natural” balance. Collec- 
tivism goes to the far extreme of con- 
trolling the market in favour of the pro- 
ducer or of some fixed plan. Mr. Lipp- 
man certainly believes in control—of 
natural resources, quality of products, 
working conditions, currency, incomes, 
and the like—but directed always to- 
wards genuinely freeing trade, and exer- 
cised not by the coercion of dictators or 
even of electoral majorities but by a com- 
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mon law before which all men, of what- 
ever kind and rank, would be free and 
equal, 

It is an attractive scheme, not in its 
essence impracticable, and very persua- 
sively and sometimes movingly set forth 
by the author in great and wide-rang- 
ing but always relevant detail. It mignt 
be criticised as underrating the aggres- 
sive nature of Capitalism, and the power 


of weelth and prejudice to suborn jus- 
tice {zs notoriously in America), but 
that orly brings one back to the con- 
sideration that any scheme depends most 
on the cuality of the men directing it. 
The dook is more than good, it is 
timely end important, offering a focus 
for political aims which will not deny 
spiritual intuitions. 
GEOFFREY WEST 


Iii * 


Mr. Aldous Huxley describes M. de 
Ligt’s book, here not very smoothly 
translated from the French translation of 
the original Dutch, as “a text-book of 
applied pacifism, in which the tecn- 
niques of non-violent activity are describ- 
ed with a sober precision of language”, 
and if it fulfils that definition less ade- 
quately because less complefely than Mr. 
Richard B. Gregg’s The Power of Non- 
Violence, it is still a work of value on 
a topic of prime importance in these 
difficult days. 

Tne position of the author, as a “ rev- 
olutionary ” socialist calling in effect 
upon the proletariat to overcome the 
wicked bourgeoisie, may repel some of 
those readers who are affected more 
easily by labels than by realities, but 
even they should not have to read far 
into his pages to discover his socialism 
to be truly that of human brotherhood, 
and nia revolution only that which all 
genuine religion demands (however sel- 
dom the response) from its adherents— 
a setting of love before self-interest, and 
a recogjition that all men are one’s 
brothers, across whatever geographical 
or raciai frontier they may chance to 

~be born. If violence is not, against M. 
‘de Ligt’s—and my own—belief, inherent 
in the very nature of capitalism, it has 
assuredly been widely present in its com- 
petitive practice. In any case, violence 
it ig which, even before capitalism, is 
his prime enemy. 

He sees to-day, a8 we all do, violence 
seizing the world in thrall; even one- 


time pacfists like Romain Rolland, 
Einstein. and Emil Ludwig, succumb to 
it in ther fear of Fascism. Still he 
stands firt, assured that violence will 
not and cannot bring about that indi- 
vidual and social liberation he desires, 
and that ev2n Russia and Spain visibly 
defeat their own socialist or communist 
purpose by zoing to war to defend it; 
believing, on the other hand, that in non- 
violent-resistence there exists an effec- 
tive weapor. and the only practicable 
ome for the grzat masses of “ the people ” 
to exercise against governments armed 
with the specidlised and powerful modern 
armaments, 

With discorcerting completeness he 
riddles the pretences of what he calls 
“bourgeois pacifism”, as no more than 
the desire of the relatively satisfied capi- 
talist imperighens to keep what they 
have got without further trouble, and 
a later chapter ums the similar shams 
of the League, the Kellogg Pact, and 
partial sanctions nside out to show their 
hollowness. 

But the most valuable part of his 
took is that in which, more fully than 
Mr. Gregg in hia work, he sets forth any 
number of actuzl cases in which the 
exercise of nor-v-olent resistance has 
proved its power Some of the outstand- 
ing instances are drawn from India, but 
no part of the world is without its 
examples, showing tnat here is a weapon, 
unaggressive yet effective, which can be 
utilised by men and women of all kinds 
and creeds. Clearly, though, it is not 
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easy in its use, and the main lack of 
M. de Ligt’s volume is that of any 
attempt to deal with the “ physical, in- 
tellectual and moral growth of human 
personality ” which he sees as necessary. 

For one thing is certain: if our forces 
do not mse from a deeper source, if our hori- 
zons ere not wider, if our goals are not 
nobler than those of all the impenalisms 
in the world, our enterprise is foredoomed 
to failure, 


The Spanish Inquisition. By CECIL 
RotH, (Robert Hale, London. 12s, 6d.) 

The difficulty about writing a book 
on the Spanish Inquisition is that there 
are already multitudes of works on the 
same subject, and therefore ıt is almost 
impossible ta say anything new about it. 
Dr. Roth does not pretend to say any- 
thing new ; but his book nevertheless is 
timely and useful. It is timely not only 
because the tragic war in Spain makes 
anything about that country interesting, 
but also because the rise of dictatorships 
in various countries has familiarised us 
in our own times with that very spirit and 
practice of inquisitorial repression which, 
before 1914-1918, we thought dead. Dr. 
Roth’s book, moreover, escapes the de- 
fect of violent partisanship which spoils 
most books on the Inquisition. It is 
balanced and just : understanding even 
the motives of the Inquisitors themselves 
as having been largely honest and con- 
scientious, For of course nothing can be 
farther from the truth than what Dr. 
Roth calls “the Protestant legend” that 
the Inquisition was merely an engine of 
wanton cruelty and oppression, Its origin 
was in the urgent problem, after the final 
expulsion of Moorish power, for the 
Spanish Government to safeguard the 
unity of the country. Innumerable Jews 
had become nominally Catholics, but se- 
cretly adhered to the old beliefs and rites. 


Still, the clear importance of the book 
remains. The upholders of violence, of 
whatever party, dwell in a vicious circle 
rapidly growing to a deadly whirlpool. 
The pminciple of non-violent resistance 
offers the one practical rheans of break- 
ing out of it, the only means possible 
to moral and religous men. Whether 
the world is yet sufficiently spiritually 
mature to practise it remains to be seen. 

* GEOFFREY WEST 


They made their way into all the profes- 
sions: even into bishoprics of the 
Church. The Inquisition was founded 
primarily to deal with this problem and 
the similar one of “ converted Moors ”. 
Not, of course, that this was the sole 
object of the institution. The peculiar 
severity of the Inquisition in Spain and 
Portugal (Dr. Roth deals with both coun- 
tries) certainly arose from those Jewish 
and Moorish problems : but there would 
have been an Inquisition in any case. 
The Roman Church regarded wilful de- 
sertion of its faith (heresy) 2s the worst 
of crimes, and required the civil power to 
repress it. Thus the Inquisition busied 
itself with all forms of heresy. Dr. Roth 
grimly describes the cruelties (torture, 
burnings, life-imprisonments, confisca- 
tions, etc.) which resulted from this 
policy ; but he points out that the num- 
bers of those who submitted to the 
Church enormously exceeded those whose 
persistence entailed punishment, Thus the 
Inquisition in the main succeeded, for 
generations, in enforcing unity : but at 
the price of what misery and eventual 
national decay! Its whole theory, in 
fact, was false. By free, healthy intel- 
lectual development alone is progress 
possible or genuine. Attempts to force 
a nation into one mould only vitiate its 
life. 
J. W. POYNTER 


The Magic Plant: The Growth of 


Shelley's Thought. By CARL GRABO. 
(The University of North Carolina Press. 
$ 4.00) 

The Living Torch. By A, E. Edited 
by Monxk GIBBON (Macmillan and Co., 


London. 12s. 6d.) 

The spirit that refuses to abdicate be- 
fore the beast in man and in nature is 
the sovereign reagent which brings out 
the great poet. Has any other English 
poet possessed this to such a degree ag 
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Shelley? Rebel and reformer, pailoso- 
pher and poet, Shelley passed through 
many phases in his all too brief lifa—as 
deist, atheist, agnostic, realist, partreist, 
Filatonist ; in the imperial noon >? his 
incarnation he blazed gloriously, radiat- 
ing the power of mystical philosopLy. He 
was not the Ariel ofM. André Metrois, 
a filigrain character. He who krows his 
Shelley well is certain to take um>raze at 
such a misrepresentation, 

Professor’ Grabo brings the ardour and 
the endurance of a research scholer to his 
biographical and critical study of Salley 
and his mental evolution. He brings out 
the powerful and persistent atzraction 
waich the occult exercised upon Shelley 
from his early years, “ the evident. actrac- 
tion for him of neo-Platonism and. Theos- 
ophy,” and his “mystical intuicticc of 
the ultimate unity of the univers2”™. It 
is known that he read Paracelsus at Eton 
and he writes of having, presumably in 
that period, perused “ancient bcokts of 
chemistry and magic .... with ar: en- 
thusiasm and wonder, almost amoun-ing 
to belief”. 

Shelley, by his unfailing allegiznæ to 
the intellect, by his fight against urresson 
and hostility, by his passion to deliver 
_the human race from the darkness of evil 
and to illumine it with the light cf free- 
dom, attained freedom of mind and 
caught the light of the spirit. 

To Shelley this seemingly solid wcrld 
of things is in itself only a synibcl a 
shadow of the divine world of iceas. 
It is evanescent and imperfect. The 
discerning mind sees in it intimations of 
the reality which dwells behind it. Poscry 
is the revelation of this divine reality. 

Professor Grabo traces Shelley’s 
mental history from materialistic ration- 
alism to mysticism, and the acceptance, 
at least tentatively, of the neo-Platonic 
belief that intuition and imaginacion 
are higher faculties than reason. We 
may concede to Professor Grabo {kat 
“to understand Shelley it is best to 
believe that in his thirty years he lived 
longer, both emotionally and intellectu- 
ally, than most men live in eighty,” but 
we cannot doubt that but for the accident 


that cut short his career he would have 
won through to greater conviction if not 
to greater depth of insight. His 
unfinished poem, “The Triumph of 
Life”, ends abruptly on the note: 
“Then, what is life? I cried.” 

Through psycho-mental perception he 
was able to sing of 


Peace within and celm around 
pad fat arate surpassing wealth, 


5 cage in itation found, 
d walk’d with inward glory crown'd. 

But “the sceptic and the seer often- 
times warred within Shelley, and 
although he made use of myth which - 
helped him to a proper discipline of his 
moral perception, he did not realize his 
own Atman. 

What Shelley conceived but did not 
realize, that A.E., inheriting Shelley’s fire 
and mellowing it with a maturer wisdom 
and the experience of age, did. The 
passions which circulate in the blood A.E. 
sublimated by his self-chosen discipline. 
A. E.’s relation to Theosophy and to the 
great Theosophist, W» Q. Judge, enabled 
him to chasten and to elevate his Psyche. 
His contacts, which are as wide as life 
and which Mr. Monk Gibbon has gather- 
ed so well, build a beautiful Parthenon 
of meditative philosophy. Writes 
A. E. :— 

There can be no profound spiritual 
certitude except for those who aoe con- 
FEN chosen between the dark and the 

And to probe that dark he, like Shelley, 
made use of myth and with the clair- 
voyance that it gave him perceived a 
world above man’s, over the shadowy 
tumult of the sensuous universe, and he 
invested the physical with the light of 
the spiritual he saw. 

To Shelley this world was Heaven’s 
shadow, whose darkness had to be en- 
dured ; to A. E., the Light of Heaven was 
on earth and gave to every object its 
glow. With the aid of the glow within 
him he saw the glow everywhere. A. E. 
realized within himself the wisdom of the 
Upanishads : “ That which is the subtle 
essence in each one that exists is its Self. 
It is the True. That Self thou art.” 


MANJERI S. ISVARAN 
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The History of Great Light : Book T. 
Original Instruc.tons in Tao. By HUAI- 
Nan-TszeE. (The Shrine of Wisdom, 
London. Manua. No. 17) 

The Taoist of royal lineage, sometimes 
called Lew Gan, who wrote this, the first 
of twenty-one treatises making up his 
History of Great Light, and who is said 
to have died in 122 B. c€., was thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit of Lao-Tze. 
Much of this valuable little book, in fact, 
is a development of the latter’s thesis 
that “by the practice of Inner Life still- 
ess we can continually conquer all 
things”. It car. hardly be read without 
the reader’s glimpsing, however fleeting- 
ly, the “tranqvillization of the interior 
life” which, once attained, is unaffected 
by outside evens. “Hidden purity and 
repose”, the writer declares, “are the 
quintessence of virtue”, and serenity and 
spontaneity are the characteristics of the 
Sage, who, when he has no definite tas, 


The Poetry of thé Invisible. An Inter- 


pretation of the Major English Poets 
from Keats to Bridges. By SYED MEHDI 
IMAM. With z Preface by C. F. An- 
drews. (Allen and Unwin, London. 
8s. 6d.) 

To Mr. Imara the poet is “a psychic 
sensitive of a vara order” and in this 
book he has sorght to illustrate from the 
works of ten English poets some of the 
theories of psychic science. His method 
is to quote at .ength from the poets of 
his choice and to explain each quotation 
in the light of psychic theory. For ex- 
ample we are told that the “ moony 
vapour” which Tennyson described as 
rolling round King Arthur as he moved 
ghostlike to his doom “refers to the 
white etheric substance, known as 
ectoplasm, which usually rolls out of 
the medium’s mouth as thin glistening 
drapery” ; thal a passage from a poem 
by Lascelles Abercrombie expressing the 
conflict in an individual of “ two kinds 
of Being” describes “the two subtle 
bodies in different grades of matter strug- 
gling to escape from the mortal coil” ; 
while the sense of past passions haunt- 
ing the present. so frequent in Hardy’s 


takes his ease ; “ when pressed, he exerts 
himself...as promptly as an arrow flies 
from a bow” ; “pliable yet invincible”, 
long in making up his mind, but strong 
when he comes to act. , 

“What J call a ruler”, writes Huai- 
Nan-Tsze, “is one who is master of 
himself—that is aN”. He cites the 
ancient Emperor Shun who, without 
uttering a word of admonition or lifting 
a hand to correct his people, “simply 
held the principle of virtue firmly in his 
heart, and the reformation of the people 
was spiritually achieved ”. 

This book will not find favour with ad- 
vocates of “ preparedness”, for the writer 
declares: “If armour be strong, the 
weapons brought against it will be 
sharp ; when the city wall is completed, 
battering engines will be prepzred ”. 

The Editors are to be congratulated 
on making this little gem available as 
a separate text, for the first time. 

Pu. D. 


poems, is neatly docketed as “impres- ' 
sions of the Past which are preserved in 
etheric substance—the Akashic records 
—recovered by the seer”. The danger 
of going to poetry merely to confirm 
preconceived theory, will be suggested 
even, by these few quotations. Mr. 
Imam’s explanations of the intuitive 
imagery of Keats, Shelley, Byron, 
Tennyson, Browning, Swinburne, Aber- 
crombie, Hardy, Charles Williams and 
Bridges in terms of “interpenetrating 
planes” or “subtle bodies” are mo- 
notonously uniform. But his apprecia- 
tion is not concerned merely with psychic 
mechanism, but with the mystical per- 
ception with which the poet discerns the 
subtler and higher conditions of spirit, 
whether it be Browning divining the real 
Self of man in the Over-Soul, or Shelley 
singing of the ascent of spirit through 
“the gradual paths of an aspiring 
change ”. He does well, too, to emphasise 
that for the poet as for the seer, the 
spiritual kingdom is not a haze, but a 
world of matter with breathing presences 
in it. And despite his tendency to reduce 
this world to the terms of a particular 
science, he has retained his sense of its 
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wonder and beauty. Indeed occasconally, 
as in the opening passage of the chapter 
on Tennyson, much of which is un- 
intentionally in the rhythm of verse, 


700 Chinese Proverbs. Translated by 
Henry H. Harr. (The Stanford 
University Press, Los Angeles, Calif. 
$ 2.30) 

Taat the proverbs of a nation reveal 
_ts soul is itself an eld observation fit to 
de classed as a proverb. This book re- 
veals in a crystallized from the great cul- 
cura. inheritance of China, her magnif- 
:cent code of ethics which has defied time 
For zlose on three thousand yea-s, the 
mellow philosophy of the Chinese people 
ar.d their capacity for suffering wh ch has 
Deen largely responsible for their survival 
as a people. 

There is hardly a country in the world 
which possesses such a weatth of proverbs 
as China. A modest estimate places the 
cotal number there current at 20,000. The 
Chirese love proverbs. They have z prov- 
erb for everything and for every occa- 
sion, Not only do the Chinese put 
their philosophy into their proverbs but 
these proverbs also display a Lterary 
qualty, a terseness often combined with 
a laconic wit, which leaves us wordering 
whether to admire more the profound 
truth. embodied in the proverb >r the 
manner in which it has been stated. 

Ccnsider the following proverb > “ To 
open a shop is easy ; the difficult thing 
B keeping it open.” Here is another 
example: “The only way to prevent 
peop.e knowing it is not to do it.” Both 
these provérbs not only state meta- 
phys.cal facts but, what is more impor- 
tant and especially characteristic of 
Chin=se proverbs, they contain the maxi- 
murr amount of thought in the mirimum 
emount of words. Even if we dis-egard 
tue metaphysical aspects of these proverbs 
we cen still admire the economy of words, 
end the play of wit which is only taintly 
suggested. 

Most proverbs, because they represent 
the <eccumulated experience of the ages, 
taye something in common. Often we 
fnd the same proverbs only sightly 


varied—to 


Lis style is too ornate. But his concep- 
tion of poetry, as the mirror of the in- 
visible, is interesting. 

HuGH VA. FAUSSET 


suit local conditions— 
reiterated in various languages. “Like 
master, like man” has probably an 
equivalent in every language, In the 
Chinese version it is “Like mistress, 
like maid”, There is a Sanskrit version : 
“Like rajab, like subjects.” Other prov- 
erbs picked at random which have 
equivalents both in English and in Indian 
languages are : “ Too many pilots wreck 
the ship.” (Too many cooks spoil the 
broth.) “ In haste there is error.” (Haste 
makes waste.) “ Better be kind at home, 
than burn incense in a far place.” 
(Charity begins at home.) 

The result of years of despotism by 
autocratic monarchs has made a deep 
impression on Chinese character, “To 
attend an emperor is like sleeping with a - 
tiger,” sums up the experience of a 
people who have “suffered from the 
tyranny of despots. Wolsey’s great indict- 
ment of Henry VIII, “ Had I but serv’d 
my God with half the zeal with which I 
serv’'d my king, he would not in mine 
age have left me naked to mine 
enemies”, is summed up with magnif- 
icent terseness and with the characteristic 
wit of the Chinese in the following pro- 
verb: “ When a Prince wants a minister 
to die, he dies.” 

The tolerance, the rich humanity of 
the Chinese, in fact of the whole East, 
is brought out in this exquisite proverb : 
“He who rides in a chair is a man; he 
who carries the chair is also a man.” A 
proverb such as this, which comes from 
the same East that has often been accused 
by second-rate European writers of pos- 
sessing no “ humanity worth speaking of,” 
is more than revealing; by contrast it 
makes European proverbs seem both 
insipid and casual. 

It is impossible in a brief account such 
as this to do justice to the great wealth 
of proverbs that are contained in this 
book and that reveal almost every aspect 
of Chinese character. 

ENVER KUREISHI 
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The Realm ef Trutk. By GEORGE 
SANTAYANA. (Constable and Company 
Ltd., London. ICs.) 

The notion of truth developed in this 


book is supposed by its author to be, 


based on common sense, According to 
common sense, there are real things and 
events. They constitute the realm of 
existence. This realm is to be distinguish- 
ed from the realm of truth. For 
truth does not exist. It is something 
ideal. It is generated by existence. It 
1s only when scmething exists that we 
can speak of a truth about it. Thus 
truth does not exist, but ıt has a necessary 
relation to existence. 

This truth 1s also to be distinguished 
from opinions. 

Opinions are true or false by repeating or 
contradicting some part of the truth about 
the facts which they envisage ; and this truth 
about the facts 1s the standard comprehen- 
sive description of them. (Preface, p. vii). 

The terms of this description are ideal 
terms. They are galled by Santayana 
“ essences ”. These essences constitute, so 
to say, a realm cf pure being. They do 
not exis: side by side with things. ‘hey 
have a logical keing only. ‘They are 
infinite in number and variety, and con- 
sutute the only language in which exist- 
ence can be descnbed. 

This view, although it may appear to 
be based on ccmmon sense, is really 
novel. In common sense, we do not 
interpose a realm of truth between exis- 
tence and our knowledge of existence. 
‘Truth is a quality of knowledge only. A 
piece of knowledze is true when ıt con- 
forms to facts. Tae comprehensive stand- 
ard description of all reality, which is 
the absclute truth, is, however, not any- 
body’s knowledge. In fact, Santayana 
gives away his whole case when he ad- 
mits that all description of existence is 
partial. 

Existence is once for all irrational and can- 
not be wholly elucidated in terms of essence. 
And since it 18 only in terms of essence that 
facts can be descrbed, partiality and insta- 
bility beset all description. (p. 23) 

Thus the partiality of knowledge is 
quietly transferred to the so-called realm 
of truth ; for no description of existence 


can be adequate to existence. We do 
not need to postulate a realm of truth 
as distinct from the realm of existence. 
Let us grant the possibility of a realm 
of truth. We shall now najurally suppose 
that truth about events that occur in 
time cannot be eternal. Things past and 
present have generafed the truth about 
them. But the truth of the future 1s not 
yet. Truth is thus ga growing quantity. 
This would also seem to follow from 
Santayana’s view that truth is onto- 
logically something secondary. It is the 
moving object that lends truth and defi- 
nition to the truth itself, and that 1s sub- 
stantial and fundamental in the universe. 
But Santayana holds all truth, including 
the truth of the future, to be eternal. 


The truth of the future, like all truth, is 
eternal, and exactly as definite and complete 
as what, at any date, is the truth of the 
past. 

This would be so, 1f we could take our 
stand outside time, and review the whole 
series of events in time. But this is, in 
the very nature of the case, impossible. 
For time does not stand still, and the 
events in ıt cannot have an accomplished 
character. And then will not the survey 
itself be in time? Truth would be eter- 
nal if it were prior to existence and deter- 
mined existence ; or if existence itself had 
any intelligent plan or purpose in it, so 
that ommiscience at least could recon- 
struct the whole. But for Santayana, 
“every particular fact is contingent, 
arbitrary, and logically unnecessary, since 
infinite alternatives were open to 
existence, if existence had chosen to take 
a different form”. Such truth cannot 
be eternal. 

We might agree with the author when 
he says :— 

To see things under the form of eternity 
is to see them in their historic and moral 
truth, not as they seemed as they passed 
but as they remain when they are over...In 
the infinite mosaic of history that bit has 
its unfading colour and its perpetual func- 
tion and effect. 

But historic truth implies a historic 
perspective, The histcrian interprets 
truth and not merely records it. And this 
interpretation is necessarily subjective, 
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The longer and more comprehensive the 
view one takes, the better will one see 
che meaning. of a particular fact But 
zhen can there be any fixity abort such 
“Leaning, when new events are ever oc- 
curring and providing newer perspec- 
tives? We need to come to the end of 
aistory in order to Know the full aistoric 
zruth. This again is in the nature of the 
zase, impossible. Historic truth cannot 
de eternal. And so far as moral truth 
8 concerned, Santayana does it scant 
-ustice, He explains it away. He re- 
duces it to individual preference. “ The 
zoot of morality is animal bias.” Moral 
zruth is not the same for all. “ The most 
>ontrary goods are beyond mutual 
censure if pursued at different times or 
>y different spirits,” 

Santayana enters a protest against all 
Zorms of moral and religious mysticism. 
According to him, simple and naked 
zruth is unpleasant. People hate it. 
They accordingly build the imaginary 


Bramarshi Venkataratnam’s Sermons 
and Discourses. (Routhu Book Depot, 
Rajahmundry.) 


Vedic Religion and Philosophy. By 
SWAMI PRABHAVANANDA. (Sri Rama- 
<tishna Math, Madras. Rs. 1-4.) 


Aryanism. By SHIV KRISHNA. KAUL, 
(To be had from the Author, 23 Law- 
sence Road, Lahore Rs, 2-8.) 


Sir R. Venkataratnam is a leading 
igure of the Brahmo-Samaj movement in 
the Andhra Desa. On his severty-fifth 
birthday was issued this book, contain- 
ing epitomizations from his sermons and 
discourses. The volume will appeal to 
all interested in the theory and practice 
2f the Brahmo-Samaj, being selections 
from what are “ considered to be some of 
his masterpieces”. But it would be ut- 
terly impossible to agree with zhe too 
facile synthesis between “moniem and 
dualism” suggested by Sir R. Venkata- 
tatnam, namely, that “ Jeeva anc Siva” 
are “ conceptually not one” but “ essen- 
tially one”, as if all the sins of duality, 
dualism and difference between God and 
Man could conveniently be thrown on 


world of mythology and of religion. 
Tkat might be so. But we should still 
need to know the naked truth. Santayana 
does not think that to be possible. Truth 
for him has a superhuman status, He 
is a subjectivist in knowledge. He fails 
to see the connection between the philo- 
sophical demand to know the truth and 
the miystic’s beatific vision. He is an 
empiricist who despairs of any higher 
philosophical truth than that which is 
vouchsafed to common sense... 

The book is written in a style more 
literary than philosophical. The author 
is in general agreement with the empiric- 
al and positivistic tendencies in contem- 
porary philosophy. But his notion of 
truth is based neither on common sense 
nor on sound reasoning. It is a mere 
dogma. The ultimate truth would seem 
to be that the truth cannot be known. 
We must merely believe. That is not 
good philosophy. 

G. R. MALKANI 


“Conception”. No problem of philoso- 
phy can be solved on the basis of this 
distinction between “conception” and 
4t essence as 

Swami Prabhavananda has attempted 
a dine exposition of the Advaita of San- 
kara in reference to the Upanishads and 
the Gite, He refers to some ill-informed 
criticisms of Indian philosophy prevalent - 
in the West, and approvingly quotes 
from Sri Aurobindo Ghose and Sir S. 
Radhakrishnan. But his obiter dictum 
that the “ Upanishads, on the whole, sup- 
port the philosophy of Samkara ” and his 
observation that Ramanuja “ propounded 
the doctrine of Parinama-vaada” cannot 
be assented to. In his Janmadhi-Adht- 
kerana-Bhaskya, Ramanuja definitely 
held Brahman to be the Creator, and 
Swamiji cannot be unaware of the claim 
that all three schools—Dvaita, Advaita, 
and Visishtadvaita—stand grounded on 
the three textual totalities (Prasthanas) 
of the Upanishads, the Gita and the 
Vedanta-Suiras. Swamiji must know that 
the Abhinna-nimittopadana of Ramanuja 
is not the same as Parinama-vaada. 

Mr. Kaul does not like the term 
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“ Hinduism ”, which in his view is a mis- 
nomer: he advocates a mass-religion 
to be named “ Aryanism”. Few will 
agree with Mr. Kaul that Religion 
“should teach the way to obtain the 
greatest degree of harmonious physical 
pleasure ” (italics mine), and fewer still 
with his “ Aryanism” grounded on the 
abolition of castes, on equal rights for 
women and on mass-religion and mass- 
worship. I do not know if Mr, Kaul will 
succeed in prevailing upon Congress Gov- 
emments in different Provinces to legis- 
late for the introduction of uniform mass- 
religion and mass-worship, but I cannot 
tolerate such outrageous misprints of 


Jesus and His Sacrifice. A Study of 
the Passion Sayings in the Gospels. By 
VINCENT TAYLOR, Ph.D., D.D. (Mac- 
millan and Co., Ltd., London. 10s. 6d.) 

This book embodies the results of the 
research and the thought of one who has 
devoted about twenty-five years to the 
study of the problems of literary and his- 
torical criticism of the Gospels, 

His conclusions in regard to how Jesus 
interpreted His own sufferings and death 
are accordingly based on a very careful 
and exhaustive study of the relevant pas- 
sages. In our modern craze for specialisa- 
tion, it is not often that a New Testa- 
ment critic turns theologian and gives us 
the theological implications of his literary 
findings. And yet it is obvious that 
Christian theology, to be sound, needs as 
a prerequisite a historical and critical 
study of the life and sayings of Jesus. 

Tnis book is a needed corrective 
against the very superficial tendency prev- 
alent to-day to find in Jesus’s Life and 
Teachings whatever meets one’s fancy 
and to eschew the rest as either a gloss 
or a later interpolation. As against this, 
the author makes a very comprehensive 
survey of all the relevant texts as well as 
of the interpretations put on them by 
scholars, whether they be in consonance 
with his own theory or not. The result 
is a very authoritative work which can- 


Sanskrit as appear on pp. 21 and 27. I 
admire every patriotic Indian who desires 
to see the spiritual conquest of the whole 
world by Indian philosophy and culture, 
but whether the type of mass-religion 
christened “ Aryanism” eby Mr. Kaul 
will convert this world of sin, sorrow and 
suffering into a Paradise, is a question on 
which opinions are bound radically to 
differ. 

These three booky under review have 
the common object of bringing life and 
religion into the closest possible intimacy. 
On this their authors deserve to be fe- 
licitated. 


R. NaGA RAJA SARMA 


not be overlopked by those interested in 
this topic. 

Part I is devoted to a consideration of 
important Old Testament concepts such 
as the Kingdom of God, the Messiah, the 
Son of Man, the Son, the Suffering Ser- 
vant of Yahweh, and Sacrifice, all of 
which formed the intellectual heritage of 
Jesus and determined His attitude to- 
wards His work and mission. Part II 
concerns itself with a critical investigation 
of the sayings of Jesus bearing on this 
topic as found in the Gospels, and in 
Part III an attempt is made to outline a 
theory of Atonement most in accord with 
these conclusions and hence presumably 
with the mind and thought of Jesus. 

The thesis developed is that Jesus 
looked upon His sufferings and His 
death as part of a divine purpose with 
which He was in complete agreement. He 
did not regard them as intended to pro- 
pitiate an angry god, but as representa- 
tive and vicarious in that they involved 
His participation in the consequences of 
human sin. So far was He from thinking 
of His work as crudely substitutionary, 
automatic and self-acting in its results 
that He provided a rite (the Eucharist) 
whereby men should be able to share in 
the power of His surrendered life and 
make ever increasingly His offering their 
own. There is a penal element in the 
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suffering and the death of Jesus, nct in 
zhe sense of something legal and vindic- 
tive whereby the suffering of one i3 taken 
+o cancel the evil doing of another, but 
in the sense of Jesus taking upor. Him- 
eelf by virtue? of His love the conse- 
‘Cuences of the sin of the loved ones, even 
zs a mother may in dove suffer the shame 
and the degradation brought on himself 
ty an erring son. All these accordingly 


Inside India. By HALIDE EDIB. (George 
Allen and Unwin, kondon. 10s. 6d.) 

Madame Edib was invited to celiver 
extension lectures in the Muslim Univer- 
sicy in Delhi in 1935. Having takem part 
in the struggle for freedom in her own 
ccuntry and feeling grateful to the Indian 
Muslims who had helped Turkey ac that 
time, she came to India with doubled 
sympathy. Her early affection fcr the 
English and her recent friendships with 
Indians make her tolerant of both. 

The book is in three parts. The first 
gives vivid life-like sketches of a number 
of people whom she met in Delhi : Saro- 
jiri Naidu, Lord Willingdon, Mahatma 
~ Gendhi, and a few other well-known men 
ani women, mostly belonging ta the 
Congress. The second part is deroted 
to zhe cities she visited. Some noteworthy 
feature or past event connected with each 
is brought in, like the Brahmo Samaj 
in Calcutta, or the house in Lucknow 
“called Dolly’s Garden after some fair 
Enzlishwoman of bygone days”, recall- 
ing the time of the “ Mutiny” and the 
“ siege of Lucknow”, or the Afridi child 
in che Khyber Pass who got her Greek 
beauty from “a handsome ancesto> in 





are part of the significance of the sacri- 
fice of Himself which Jesus offered. 

The author has spent most of his life 
teaching in a theological college. While 
therefore he is thoroughly well acquainted 
with the sources he is using, his attitude 
throughout is that of one who must find 
support for the best traditions of the 
Church. This constitutes both the merit 
and the demerit of the book. 


BHARATAN KUMARAPPA 


the army of Alexander the Great”. The 
third part, “ India in the Melting Pot”, 
deals with current ideas and movements 
and discusses whether Mahatma Gandhi . 
and men like Abdul Gaffar Khan will 
symphonize the Hindu-Muslim discord, 
and what will be the position of the 
British in the India of to-morrow. 

The writer is widely read and widely 
travelled and handles the English 
language almost like a native. There is 
no apparent aiming at effect ; the book 
reads easily and smoothly and moves 
naturally from one topic to another like 
the plot in a drama. And the writer 
sees the Indian scene as actual human 
drama in the making, with whole races 
and religions as actors. It is all noted 
anc explained with sympathy and under- 
standing ; the solution for all problems 
being the brotherhood of man, and the 
only way of getting up from “ the bottom 
of the pit” to the “throne above” for 
all to go up together. 

But the book lacks completeness by 
reason of the fact that the southern part 
and peoples of India are completely out 
of the picture. 


S. V. KUMARAPPA 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


A subject which is rarely brought 
‘to public notice is that of premature 
interment. It is, however, a very pre- 
sent danger, end it is well that such 
should be the theme of a book recent- 
ly written by Dr. Georges C. Murols, 
entitled Ne M’enterrez Pas Vivant, 
Les Signes de la Mort Réelle (Editions 
Médicis, Paris). A review of this book 
under the signature of “ Occultus”, 
as well as a newspaper cutting sent to 
us some time ago, show that the ad- 
vance of scier.ce has not fathomed the 
mysteries of shysical death and that 
the danger cf being buried alive is 
quite a possibility. Therefore, some- 
thing shoula be done about the 
matter., “ Occultus” writes :— 


In Madame Blavatsky’s Isis Unveiled, 
(1877) she relates numerous cases where 
the “dead” were not really dead, but 
only appeared so, and warns against dis- 
posing of seemingly dead bodies too soon. 
She explains chat it is most difficult to 
ascertain real death and adds, quoting 
Dr. Todd Tkomson, a prominent Lon- 
don physician, that 

The immobility of the body, even its 
cadaverous aspect, the coldness of surface, 
the absence of respiration and pulsation, and 
the sunken state of the eye, are no unequi- 
vocal evidences that life is wholly extinct. 

This accounts for the not infrequent 
stores of persons who are pronounced 
dead but who amaze their relatives and 
friends by returning to life just before 
their bodies are buried! This also ex- 
plains the fear so many people have of 
being buried alive. This dreadful possi- 
bility of taking for actual death what is 
only a state of suspended animaticn is 
dealt with medically in the volume un- 
der review. The introduction by the 
publishers sets forth the necessity for 
such a book and explains its purpose, 
namely to prevent, as far as it is humanly 
possible, the repetition of such tragic mis- 


takes. The author traces the history of 
well-known instances whee the “ dead” 
were not really dead. This awakens the 
reader to the thought that the danger is 
not a fanciful one, and that it is time 
that something practical be done to avoid 
it, ° 
Dr. Murols explains some of the causes 
which produce all the signs of “ death,” 
as far as appearance or outer evidence 
goes ; and he concludes with an analysis 
of the signs of real death, indicating the 
various tests which should be made before 
pronouncing a man “dead”. 

He earnestly appeals to every family to 
take precautions and not to pronounce a 
man dead until it is proven that he really 
is so. The wfiter gives at the end of the 
book two tabulated diagrams, one an 
“aide mémoire” of the real signs of 
death and the tests which can verify 
them ; and the other an “ aide-mémoire” 
of the classical methods of reanimating 
the seeming “dead”. The first diagram 
ends with the quotation in bold type :— 

“ It ts better to treat a dead man as if 
he were alive, than to risk treating a 
living person as tf he were dead.” 

The second concludes with the follow- 
ing instruction :— 

“One has no right to despair before 
having tried these methods for several 
hours.” 

And after a few instances showing how 
long it has sometimes been necessary to 
work upon a person before reanimating 
the body—he says : PERSEVERE ! 

It is advisable that people not only 
read but also keep Dr. Murols’s book for 
ready reference. 

From The Daily Mirror of Novem- 
ber 25th, 1937, we take the following 
thrilling presentment of a still more 
thrilling incident :— 

All the police and military were out 
controlling the crowds which packed the 
streets of Missolonghi, Greece, for the 
funeral of General Larnakutis, who was 
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placed in an ornate coffin, whick was not 
ecrew2d down, put on a hears:, and 
drawn through the streets. 

Suddenly the lid of the coffin rose. The 
bewildered face of the “dead” General 
eppeared. Wdomen screamed and <ainted 
et the “spectre”. Hundreds cried, “It 
is a miracle.” ° 

The General, apparently, did not care 
wheth2r it was a miracle or not. Exasp- 
ecated, he seized hfs sword, which with 
ocher military regalia had been placed in 
the ccffin, and charged at a secton of 
the crowd. f 

He was overpowered before anyone 
was injured, but indignantly demanded 
why Ee should be presumed dead just 
becaus2 he had fallen into a deep sleep. 

“ Occultus” referred in his review 
tc Madame Blavatsky’s Isis Unveiled. 
This book was written in 1877. but 
even after sixty years her remarks 
hold good. She cites many instances 
of suspended animation, and thea de- 
fimes what she terms “absolute” 
death in a most interesting para- 
graph :— 

3ut, in the case of what physiologists 
wauld call “ real death ”, but which B not 
actually so, the astral body was with- 
drawn ; perhaps local decompositior. has 
set in. How shall the man be Ercught 
to life again? The answer is, the inte- 
rior body must be forced back inte the 
extecior one, and vitality reawakened in 
the latter. The clock has run down, it 
must be wound. If death is absolute ; if 
the organs have not only ceased to act, 
but have lost the susceptibility of renew- 
ed action, then the whole universe would 
hare to be thrown into chaos to res.sci- 
tate the corpse—a miracle would be 
demanded. But, as we said before, the 
man is not dead when heis cold, tiff, 
pulselese, breathless, and even showing 
signs of decomposition ; he is not dead 
when buried, nor afterward, until a cer- 
tair. point is reached. That point is, when 


the vital organs have become so decom- 
posed, that if rednimated, they could not 
perform their customary functions ; when. 
the mainspring and cogs of the machine, 
so to speak, are so eaten away by rust, 
that they would snap upon the turning of 
the key. Until that point is reached, the- 
astral body may be caused, without. 
miracle, to reénter its former tabernacle, 
either by an effort of its own will, or 
under the resistless impulse of the will of” 
one who knows the potencies of nature: 
and how to direct them, The spark is not 
extinguished, but only latent—latent as. 
the fire in the flint, or the heat in the cold. 
iron. 


While on the subject of bodily 
death, we must make mention of the: 
great popularity that Cremation— 
undoubtedly the most hygienic me- 
thod of disposing of corpses—is: 
achieving in Europe and in America. 
In 1876, the Theosophists, led by H. 
P. Blavatsky, gave wide publicity to- 
the event—for it was then quite an 
event—of the cremation of Baron de: 
Palm in New York, and drew upon 
their devoted heads religious wrath. 
and social ridicule. Since then Crema- 
tion has been making steady prog-- 
ress, latterly even rapid progress, 
many eminent persons having chosen 
it in preference to burial. Hundreds. 
of Crematoria are now in existence, to- 
meet the increasing demand for cre- 
mation. Cremation is the cleanest way’ 
of disposition of the body, not only 
from the point of view of the living 
but also in respect to the dead. Oc-- 
cultism has other reasons also for 
favouring Cremation, but it opposes 
the embalming of the corpse before it 
is burnt. 


AU aD 


Point out the ‘' Way ’’—however dimly, 


and lost among the host—as does the evening 


star to those who tread their path in darkness. 
—The Voice of the Silence 
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ADULT EDUCATION 


Yea, ignorance is like unto a 
closed and airless vessel; the soul 
a bird shut tp within. It warbles 
not, nor can it Stir a feather; but 
the songster mute and torpid sits, 
and of exhau3uon dies. 

But even ignorance is better than 
Head-learning with no Soul-wisdom 
to iluminate and guide it—The 
Voice of the Silence. 


The critical state of the modern 
world has compelled leaders and help- 
ers everywhere to transfer their atten- 
tion from school and college educa- 
tion to education of the adult; 
the value of the adult citizen of 
to-day stands higher than that of 
the boys ard girls. The latter 
are the citizens of to-morrow, it is 
true, but they may have no civiliza- 
tion to-morrow to live in. A double 
responsibility devolves upon the pres- 
ent generation. It has not only the 
usual duty to rear the young and to 
educate them to extend the bounds 
of culture and civilization ; it has also 
the extra-ordinary task of producing 
some order in the chaos wrought by 


the war and its aftermath. The rear- 
ing of the future generation has now 
become a secondary function. The 
primary task of the present genera- 
tion is to save its own skin. There- 
fore adult education is more impor- 
tant at this hour than child education. 

In India, where the effects of the 
last war were indirect, and where the 
ills of Western civilization have just 
begun to attack the vitals of the 
people, especially in cities, adult edu- 
cation assumes a different but an 
equally important position. Indeed, 
from one point of view, speedy edu- 
cation of the right kind for the In- 
dian adult is more important for the 
whole world than education of the 
adult elsewhere, because rightly edu- 
cated in his native culture the Indian 
can help the world perhaps as no one 
else can. This is well brought out by 
Dr. Radhakumud Mookerji and Dr. 
J. M. Kumarappa. 

The right type of education is 
partly envisaged in some of the arti- 
cles we publish in this issue, 
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One contributor, Professor 5. S. 
Suryanarayana Shastri mentions the 
doctrine of Reincarnation in its bear- 
ing on the programme of education. 
In our view no system of eduzation 
can produce really beneficent results 
unless it takes intb account the vital 
fact that each child carries within 
himself an unfolding Soul—a Soul 
which has gathered experience in the 
past through other Personalities and 
which is now wearing a fresh mask 
of Personality, with a new name. 
What are we educating? Are we 
helping this old Soul—or Individual- 
ity—to work through and to master 
its new Personality? Or are we 
training from outside the nev Per- 
sonality in the ways of the world 
and thus pushing inwards and back- 
wards that Individuality till it be- 
comes impotent ? 

Is not our modern world tull of 
tke living-dead, whose Persozalities 
prate and strut and fret but whose 
Souls or Individualities are silenced 
by the “ education” and the “ breed- 
ing” given to the former? Answer- 
ing an enquirer as far back as 1889 
H. P. Blavatsky wrote of the then 
prevailing system of Education :— 

_The future generations will hardly 
thank you for such a “ diffusion ož intel- 
ligence ”, nor will your present education 
do much good to the poor starving 
masses. 

Who can say that she was wrong ? 
The spread of education has not 
abated competition or prevented war. 
However “high” the standard of 
physical living brought about by 
scientific advancement, the moral 


standard and the intellectual integrity 
kave actually been lowered and that 
cannot but be traced to the system of 
education which has been in vogue. 
We would draw the attention of 
those who are interested in this key- 
reform to peruse the collection of the 
articles of Gandhiji just published, 
Educational Reconstruction ; and no 
cne should miss a careful study of a 
volume published in 1911- entitled 
What is and What Might Be by 
Edmund Holmes, the well-known and 
recognized Educationist of England. 


In answer to another question 
Madame Blavatsky said :— 


We would endeavour to deal with each 
child as a unit, and to educate it so as to 
produce the most harmonious and equal 
unfoldment of its powers, in order that 
its special aptitudeseshould find their 
full natural development. We should aim 
at creating free men and women, free in- 
tellectually, free morally, unprejudiced in 
all respects, and above all things, unself. 
ish. And we believe that much if not 
all of this could be obtained by proper 
and truly theosophical education. 


For those who are interested in the 
subject, Madame Blavatsky’s views 
have been reprinted as a pamphlet, 
entitled Theosophy and Education. 


The key to the right system of edu- 
cation has to be looked for in ancient 
Indian psychology. Unless a definite 
answer is available in regard to the 
constituents of man—-What is soul ? 
What is mind? What is conscious- 
ness? What is the body, whence its 
vitality and its magnetism and how 
these function ?—it is more or less 
futile to prepare plans of education. 


EDUCATION IN ANCIENT INDIA 


[In this able article an authoritative historian, Dr. Radhakumud Mookerji of 
Lucknow University, writes on the educational method adopted in Angient India and 
the goal which the Gurus of old always kept in view. The practical educational 
reformer of to-day will find here many ideas of great value to hig work.—Eps.] 


I—THE 


The principes on which the West 
is ordering life do not seem to make 
for stability. That can come only 
from the Indian view of life which, 
by its toleration, makes for universal 
peace. The exaggerated nationalism 
of the West is defeating itself, a victim 
to its own system. At this juncture, 
surely Indian thought has its own 
place to fill. India must live up to her 
mission in history. She must carefully 
conserve and foster the particular 
type of personality or character 
which she has been building up 
through the ages by a corresponding 
system of education. 

The anciert Indian educational 
system has a most significant name— 
Brahmacharyc. The name indicates 
that education is a process of life. 
The Atharva Veda describes the 
Brahmachari as a practiser of ascetic 
austerities, wearing the skin of the 
black buck (kadrshnam), the girdle 
(mekhala) of kusa grass, wearing his 
hair long, radiant with the inner glow 
of Tapas, Srama (self-restraint) and 
Diksha (dedicated life), and achiev- 
ing the highest knowledge and im- 
mortality (Amritatva). The creation 
itself is described in the Atharva Veda 
(xI. 5) as the outcome of Tapas and 
Brahmacharyea, the principles of sub- 
jectivity and abstraction. 

The first point of this system is 
that a school is a natural formation, 


SCHOOL 


not an artificial institution. The pupil 
must seek the teacher who can admit “ 
him to his teaching. “ Let him (the 
pupil) in order to understand this 
(Atman) approach a Guru who is 
learned and dwells entirely in Brah- 
man”, says Mundaka (1. 2, 12). 
Again (111. 2,3) : “ Not by self-study 
is the Atman realised, not by mental 
power ; nor by amassing much infor- 
mation.” The Chhdandogya in a 
famous passage (VI. 14, 1-2) com- 
pares the pupil without a teacher to 
a man who is blindfolded and unable 
to find his way home. He can find 
it oniy when the teacher takes off the 
bandage, j.e., disperses the mist of 
empirically acquired knowledge from 
his eyes. The pupil thus finding his 
teacher must live with him. He is 
called ante-vdsi or aGcharya-kula-vasi 
(1. 6 ; 11. 23, 2 ; m. 11, 5). The formal 
admission of the pupil is by a cere- 
mony called Upanayana, of great 
spiritual significance. The teacher is 
supposed “to hold the pupil in the 
womb of his soul” (tena garbhi-bha- 
vati), to impregnate him with his 
spirit and to bring him out in a new 
birth. The pupil becomes a dvija, 
twice-born (Safapatha Brahmana, 
XI. 5, 4). 

In ancient India the school was the 
home of the teacher. It was a hermit- 
age. The constant touch between 
teacher and taught was vital to edu- 
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cation as conceived here. India 
belizved in the domestic system in 
both industry and education, and 
not in the methods of large-sca.e pro- 
duccion in factories turnirg out 
star.dardised articles. Artistic work is 
the product of human skill anc not of 
the machine. The making of a man 
depends even more on the human 
factor, on individual attention and 
trealment on the part of the teacher. 
A modern school teaches pupils by 
“clesses”, and not as individuals 
witk their differences. Can acy one 
conceive of a common treatment of 
`patiants suffering from differert dis- 
eases ? While such treatment is not 
app.ied to the diseases’of the body 
that can be visualised, why should 
it be applied in dealing with invisible, 
intangible materral, with different 
minds and different spiritual vondi- 
tions? Arid there are deeper psycho- 
logical reasons for this individual 
treatment in education. 

The pupil’s membership of the 
family of his Guru constitutes 2 con- 
stan: stimulus to the ideas to which 
he is dedicated, while it also agpears 
as a protective sheath, shutt:nz out 
unwadolesome influences, and as a re- 
straining force. Again, the rovice 
feels that he is not lost in a crowd. 
He feels himself one of a family 
where he has a distinct place 
Hence there grows in him the sense 
of personal worth and of plac-d indi- 
viduality which a healthy social group 
always engenders. 

Apart, however, from the special 
educative value of the teacher’s home 
as the school, there is the factor of 
its eavironment or setting as an in- 
tegral part of the scheme. The school 
is im sylvan surroundings. The 


pupil’s first daily duty is to walk to 
the forest, cut and collect wood, and 
fetch it home for tending the sacred 
fire. The Upanishads frequently men- 
tion the pupil approaching his teacher 
“with fuel in hand”, as a token that 
he is ready to serve the teacher and 
to tend his household fire. The Sata- 
patha Brahmana explains (x1. 5, 4, 
5) that the Brahmachari “ puts on 
fuel to enkindle the mind with fire, 
with holy lustre ”. 

A profound spiritual and cultural 
significance attaches to this worship 
of Agni by the offering of choicest 
oblations. It is the visible image and 
reminder of the primordial cosmic 
sacrifice in which the Supreme Being 
whom the Veda calls the Virat- 
Purusha ( Rigveda, Purusha-Siktia, 
X. 90) , offered up His infinite body as 
the material and the foundation for 
the construction of the Universe. It 
was an act of supreme self-immola- 
tion by which the Universe is created 
and sustained. “ Man is created after 
God’s image” and is subject to the 
same law of being which governs 
manifestation. He, too, is the creator 
of his system which depends on 
his self-sacrifice. The ceremony of 
Agmhotra brings home to the pupil 
the reality of religion in the form of 
sacrifice. 

The pupil’s next duties were to tend 
the teacher’s house and cattle. Tend- 
ing the house was training the pupil 
in self-help, in recognition of the 
dignity of labour, of menial service for 
his teacher and the student-brother- 
hood. Tending cattle was education 
in a craft as part of the highest 
liberal education. The craft selected 
is the primary industry of India. The 
school and the homestead centre 
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round the cow, whom the Indian 
counts as his second mother, whose 
milk nourishes the child and is the 
best food even for adults. ‘“ Three 
acres and a cow” has been India’s 
economic plan through the ages. The 
pupils received valuable training in 
their regard for the cow and in the 
industry of cattle-rearing and dairy- 
farming, with all the advantages it 
gave of outdoor life and robust physi- 
cal exercise more fruitful in every way 
than the modern barren games of 
football and hockey. The Chhdan- 
dogya Upanishad tells of the great 
sage Satyakdma Jabala who in his 
boyhood was set by his teacher to 
take charge of his cattle and under 
whose guardianship their number 
grew from 400 to 1000. And this 
training in industry was the founda- 
tion of the highest knowledge or 
which the Rishi was known. The 
Brihadadranyaka also tells of Rishi 
Yajfiavalkya, the foremost philos- 
opher of his time, a good enough 
herdsman, with his band of pupils, to 
drive away home from the court of 
Janaka the thousand cows which the 
King bestowed on him as the reward 
of his learning. 


That education was not exclusively 
theoretical and academic but was re- 
lated to a craft as part of a liberal 
education may also be seen in the 
following description of the home of 
a Rigvedic Rishi (Rigveda, 1x. 112) : 


We different men have different apti- 
tudes and pursuits (dhtyo vt vratant). 
The carpenter (Taksha@) seeks something 
that is broken ; the physician (Bhishag) 
a patient (rutam) ; the priest (Brahma) 
some one who will perform sacrifice (Su4- 
vaniam). 


I am a poet ( Kāruh), my father is a 
physician, and my mother a grinder 
of corn (upala-prakshini). 


Here we find in a Rishi and his 
mother the highest phifosophy yoked 
to the humble craft of grinding corn, 
while his father was pursuing the use- 
ful art of healing. Therefore, the 
highest education was quite consistent 
with manual and vocational training 
—to give a practical turn to human 
nature, and training to deal with ob- 
jects and with the physical environ- 
ment. 7 


Another duty of the Brahmachari 
is to go out on a daily round of beg- 
ging, not for himself but for the sup- 
port of his school. Its educative value 
is explained in the Satapatha 
Brahmana (x1. 3, 3,5), which points 
out that it is meant to produce in the 
pupil a spirit of humility and of re- 
nunciation. But its moral effects may 
be examined more closely. First, the 
contrast between his own life and that 
of the world at large brings home to 
him the value of the scheme for which 
he stands, which he will now all the 
more try to consolidate. This makes 
for a more complete organisation of 
the personality, a deeper loyalty to 
his system. Further, the daily duty 
of begging makes the Ego less and 
less assertive, and, with it, all unruly 
desires and passions, which do not 
shoot forth, as their roots wither. 
Thus there is reached a greater 
balance of the inner life. A sense of 
balance and harmony further brings 
out the contrast between the behav- 
iour of his own group and that of the 
men of the world, and this further 
confirms his faith in his own group 
or order. 
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Again, an acquaintance, through 


begging, with worldly life and its. 


trials makes the student realis= more 
vividly the security of his owa life. 
Lastly, beggiag makes him fel Low 
unattached he is to any ties, anc gives 
tim a sense of ifidependence which 


contributes to a sense of selfhooc. It is - 


Lke a ritual for the cultivation of im- 
personal relations in life. This contact 
of the recluse with the world is a 
valuable corrective to the exaggerated 
subjectivity of the isolated medi-ative 
life ir the hermitage. Isolatior. and 
intercourse thus lead to a higher 
swnthesis of the inner and the cuter, 
Purusha and Prakriti, Self and the 
World ° 


We may now have an idea of the 
working of the school as a whole. Its 
physical surroundings away : fram 
centres of population give tc its 
students opportunities for contact 
w-th nature and for solitude. Urban 
lif ard human society wean way 
man’s affections from the phenomena 
of Nature. The individual becomes in 
ths way wholly dependent upo= the 
social zroup ; he comes gradually to 
feel himself a mere limb of the Creat 
Society. One way of counteracting this 
sense cf dependence, and of poverty 
of spirit, is to place a man in the 
werld of nature, and so to give scope 
to the zrowth of an emotive relation 
between man and his milieu. He can 
- then break away from his szcizl 
habits and reshape them. Alore in 





the woods or pastures, he gets emo- 
tive responses in the form of fear, 
wonder, or joy, which reawaken in 
him the consciousness of self which he 
loses in the crowds of the city. For 
emotional tension brings in its wake 
the feeling of selfhood. 


Then, again, solitude has its own 
effects on a man’s inner development. 
In the normal course of life, each 
desire is directed to an object. The 
fulfilment that an impulse finds in its 
working obscures the phase of recoil 
that arises through the operation of 
a man’s instinctive tendencies. Isola- 
tion from objects, material and social, - 
permits man to observe both the as- 
pects of his reaction, the urge and the 
recoil, elicited by an object- 
situation. Hence». the life of 
conation can achieve more com- 
plete growth when man is alone 
with himself, untrammelled by the 
external environment. Thus the 
system helps in the elimination of the 
disharmonies of the inner life (Chitia- 
Suddhi) by giving scope for reflection 
and isolation, for self-possession, for 
the integration of different life pro- 
cesses, and for complete awareness of 
one’s individuality, of selfhood, so 
that man’s being may not be dissipat- 
ed like “broken shreds of cloud” 
(Chinna-bhramiva nasyatt) . 


It is these sylvan schools and 
hermitages that have built up the 
thought and the civilization of India. 
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Il—THE GOAL 


We now proceed from the externals 
of the educational system of ancient 
India, dealt with in my last a-ticle, 
to its ideational background. 

India’s highest and most distinctive 
thought utters itself in the Vedas, 
including the Upanishads. The Rig- 
veda, the earliest book of India and 
the world, merks at once the dawn 
and the merician of India’s culture. 
It is like “Minerva born in pano- 
ply”. 

This primordial Vedic Thought has 
influenced the entire course of India’s 
national and cultural life and it is 
better to give a glimpse of it before 
studying its most important expres- 
sion in education. 

Of all the pzople of the world, the 
Indian is the most concerned by the 
fact of death, by his observation that 
“Man propcses, God disposes”. 
Therefore he feels that he cannot take 
life seriously and plan for it, without 
a knowledge of the whole scheme of 
manifestation. He devotes himself to 
a study of the fundamental truths of 
life and does not care for half-truths 
and intermediate truths. His one aim 
is to solve the problem of death by 
achieving a knowledge of the whole 
Truth of which life and death are 
mere parts and phases. He perceives 
that it is the individual that dies, not 
the whole or the Absolute. The in- 
dividual must merge himself in the 
universal to escape from change, de- 
cay and dissolution. The Absolute is 
not subject to change. Individuation 
is death, a lapse from the Absolute. 
Individuation results from the pursuit 
of objective knowledge and this has to 
be stopped. The individual’s duty is 


‘to achieve his expansion into the Ab- 
solute, his self-fulfilment, for he is a 
potential God, a spark pf the Divine. 

It is an arduous task which is thus 
set. “ Art is long but life short.” And 
the art of life is longer still, the 
supreme art of seJf-fulfilment. The 
first requisite for such an undertaking 
is to make life long. This philos- 
ophy at the outset emphasised the 
importance of the physical vehicle 
through which it was to express itself. 
Its motto was: “ Sariramddyam 
khalu dharma-sGdhanam.” (“It is 
the body which is the primary requi- 
site of religious life.”) Thus the Veda 
insists on longevity as the fundamen- 
tal objective of life which it assesses 
at the normal span of 100 years. 
“ Satāyurvai purushah” : Ayu or 
longevity is stated in the Atharva 
Veda (XIX. 64) to be an objective of 
education. All religious and social 
schemes were planned with reference 
to this prescribed expectation of life. 
The four stages or d§ramas into which 
Hinduism divides life, the äśramas of 
the student, the householder, the her- 
mit and the anchorite, are taken at 
twenty-five years each. Modern edu- 
cation sometimes emphasises too 
much the physical to the detriment 
of intellectual growth by laving un- 
due stress on games, sports and mili- 
tary training. The educational sys- 
tem in ancient India sought to lay 
the foundations of longevity in ap- 
propriate regulations for the healthy 
growth of the body in due subordina- 
tion to the Mind and Spirit. 

The Chhandogya (vu. 15) states 
that “the time remaining over 
from work for the teacher (gu- 
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toh warmatizeshe) was to be given to 


educetion ” cf which the supreme ob-. 


ective wes the highest imag- 
inable, nohing less than the 
mdividual’s eself-realization, Edu- 


cation must aid in this self-fulflment 
and not in tLe acqtisition of mere ob- 
-ective knovledge. It is more con- 
cerned witk theesubject than the 
object, with the inner than the outer 
world. There is a method ia this 
madness. The theory is that it is 
hopeless to zet at the knowledge of 
che whole through its parts, through 
the individual objects making up the 
“niverse ; tLe right way is directly to 
seek the source of all life and knowl- 
adge. and mt to acquire knowledge 
piecemeal Ly the study of cbjects. 
The pursuit of objective knowledge is 
not che chi concern of this educa- 
tion. Wher the mind is witedrawn 
from the world of matter and does 
not indulge in individuation, then 
pmmiscience: the knowledge of the 
whole, dawns on it. Indivicuation 
sauts out omniscience. Indivicuation 
is the concr=tising of the Minc. The 
Mind takes the form of the object 
in knowing it. It limits itselI to the 
object, “like the water that limits 
itself in a tænk ”. Thus individuation 
is bondage. It limits vision. Knowl- 
edge, omniscience, perceptior of life 
in the per-pective of the waole is 
Mukti or =mancipation, which the 
individual must achieve to escape 
from bondee, samsara, from diszase, 
decline, death, desire- and its satis- 
faction recnrring in a vicious circle 
of birth ard death, to use the Bud- 
dha's word .. 

In its ndifference to objective 
knowledge, the system assures that 
the Universe is not what is revealed 
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by the bodily senses which man 
shares with the lower animals, that 
our faculties of perception are not 
necessarily confined to the five senses, 
and that mental life is not entirely 
bound up with, or completely de- 
pendent upon what is called the cere- 
bral mechanism or the brain. It is, 
therefore, considered as the main 
business of education to open up 
other avenues of knowledge than the 
mere brain or the outer senses. 

The method of ancient Indian edu- 
cation was to train the Mind itself as 
the medium and the instrument of 
knowledge, to overhaul the mental 
apparatus, to transform the psychic 
crganism and to raise the level of 
mental life, rather than to fill the 
Mind with a store of objective knowl- 
edge. It was the method of yoga, 
the science and art of the reconstruc- 
tion of self by discipline and medita- ` 
ticn—the science of sciences and the 
art of arts. Yoga is defined as Chit- 
‘a-vrtti-mrodha. It is to stop the 
functioning of the Mind as the av- 
enue or vehicle of objective knowl- 
edge, the inhibition of individuation. 
The theory is that the Mind, seeking 
external knowledge, contacts and is 
contaminated and transformed by 
Matter, and communicates this con- 
tamination to the Soul, Self or Puru- 
ska, who enters into bondage. 
The question is, How to break this 
bondage and escape from the clutches 
of Matter. By simply cutting off the 
irflow of Matter upon Mind, check- 
ing the materialisation of the Mind 
and the Soul, for the Soul, too, 
in Miltons words of insight, 
“enbodies and imbrutes”. Thus. 
Education is control of the Mind, 
to drive it to its deeper layers, its 
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subterranean depths, not ruffled by 
the ripples of the surface, the infinite 
distractions of the material world by 
which the Mind wears itself out in 
fatigue. When the Mind is thus led 
to rest in itself, falls back upon its 
innate strength and does not lose it- 
self in the pursuit of knowledge of 
individual objects, there at once 
dawns and bursts forth on the Mind 
and Soul the totality of knowledge, 
material and spiritual, universal 
knowledge, omniscience, as already 
stated. In the Upanishads the Uni- 
verse is likened to a peepul tree 
rooted in the universal conscious- 
ness (trddhamilam), spreading 
its branches and leaves as the 
life and the phenomenal world 
(guna pravriddha vishayapravalah. . 
Karmanubandhinie manushya loke). 

In such a scheme of Education, 
mere study as such occupies a very 
subsidiary place. The Upanishads 
mention three steps of education 
called (1) Sravana, (2) Manana and 
(3) Nididhydsana (Brihaddranya- 
ka Upanishad, 11. 4, 5). Sravana is 
listening to words or texts uttered by 
the teacher. It is the system of oral 
tradition by which India has built up 
her whole culture through the ages ; 
the system called Guru-paramparya 
or Sampradéya which Udyotakara 
(in his NyGya Vartika) defines as 
the uninterrupted ideal succession of 
pupils and teachers, by which knowl- 
edge is conserved and transmitted 
(Sampradayo nama Sishyopadhya- 
ya-sambandhasya avichchhedena §as- 


tra-préptth). Thus the Book of 
Knowledge in those days was 
called Sruti, “what was heard”. 


This character of knowledge also 
fixed its form known as Man- 


tra or Sutra by which the max- 
imum of meaning was com- 
pressed within the minimum of 
words, of which the crowning ex- 
ample is the letter OM containing 
within itself a uniyerse of meaning. 

Knowledge did not then exist in 
the form of MSS. which could be 
stored up in a library like household 
furriture, for knowledge was the fur- 
niture of the mind, while the teacher 
himself was the living and walking 
library of those days. For thousands 
of years, even up to the time of Ku- 
marila (about the eighth century of 
the Christian era), it was considered 
sacrilege to reduce the Veda to writ- 
ing, for learning was not reading but 
realisation, and knowledge was to be 
in the blood, as an organic part of 
oneself. Another point to be noted 
in this connection is that Sabda or 
Sound by itself has its own potency 
and value, apart from its sense, and 
its intrinsic attributes, its rhythm and 
vibrations should be captured. Sabda 
is Brahman, “ the Word is God”. 

The hearing of texts and words 
uttered by the teacher was to be fol- 
lowed by the process of Manana, 
deliberation, reflection on the topic 
taught, but that resulted only in in- 
tellectual apprehension of the mean- 
ing. 

The situation is best summed up in 
the words that Narada addresses to 
Sanatkumara (Chhdndogya vu. 1) 
which throw light not merely on the 
methods of this education but also 
on the then subjects of study :— 

“T have studied the Rigveda, the 
Yajurveda, the Sdmaveda, the Atharva- 
Veda as fourth, Itihasa-Purina as the 
fifth Veda, Grammar (called Veddnam 
Vedam, “the Veda of Vedas” }, Biology 
(Bhiita-Vidya), Arithmetic (Rāśi), Div- 
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ination (Dava), Chronology (Nidhi), 
Dielectics (Vakovakyam=Taxkasast- 
ram), Polites (Ek@yana), Theology 
(Deta-Vidy@ or Exegetics ( = "irukta, 
as cxplained 3y Sankara), the doczrine of 
Prazer [Bra:ma-Vidyd, which Sankara, 
however, explains ,as the Vedargas of 
Siksha@ (phoretics), Kalpa (ceremonial) 
and Chhancas (metrics, prozdy) J, 
Necromancy (Pttrya), Military Science 
(Kshatia-Vicya), Astronomy (.aksha- 
tra-7idya@), study of Snake-7zenoms 
(Sa-pa-Vidyc), and the Fine Arts 
| (Devajana-7idyd, explained bv San- 
kare to meaa Nyitya (dancing). Gita- 
Vaidya (Musz, vocal and instrumental) 
and ther Acts (Silpdadi) ; but Ranga 
Ramanuja fakes it as Deva-Vidya 
(Géadharva-' dstram) or Must: and 
Janc-VidyG or Ayurveda (Medical 
scieme) ]. ° 

“nese subjects, Sir, have I studied. 
Therefore am I learned in the scripture 
(Mertra-Vit) but not yet learned in 
the Atman CAtma-Vit). Yet have I 
year from eich as are like yo. that 
1e wio knows the Altman vanquishes 
sorrew. J am in sorrow. Lead rre then 
over. I pray, to the farther shore that 
Ties >ayond se-rrows.” 


Narada here utters the prayer of 
all human kings carrying the com- 
mon and uniyersal burden of sorrow, 
“the ills wh ch flesh is heir to”. It 
-vas given to India to find the knowl- 
edge which would achieve man’s 
relezæ from -his fundamental burden 
and bondage of life. 

The reply of Sanatkumara t this 
eppeel of “Narada is interesting: 
= Whatever you have studied is mere 
wOrcs.” 

Si-nilarly, Svetaketu, after spend- 
ing twelve vears in a “thorough 
study of all the Vedas”, is found by 
his father, the Rishi Uddalaka aruni, 
cnly ‘full o conceit and confidence 
in his study and wisdom, without 
the knowledge of the One through 
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whom anything is known”. (Chhan- 
degya, VI. 1) 

UpakoSala Kamalayana was an- 
other student who despite his twelve 
years’ study and austerities was not 
considered bv his teacher fit for the 
highest knowledge. (Ibid. Iv. 10) 

Therefore, the Brihadaranyaka 
states (1v. 4, 21) :— 

The seeker after the highest knowl- 
edge should not seek after the knowledge 


of the books, for that is mere weariness 
of the tongue. 


Again :— 


Therefore, let a Brahmana, after he 
has done with learning, wish to stand by 
real strength (knowledge of the Self 
which enables us to dispense with all 
other knowledge). 


The Katha also points out :— 


Not by the Veda js the Atman attain. 
ed, nor by intellect, nor by much 
knowledge of books. (1. 2, 23), 

Therefore, there was the highest 
stage of learning called NididhyGsana 
oz Meditation, by which could be 
actained the realisation of truth. As 
the Mundaka points out (11. 2-4) :— 

A mere intellectual apprehension of 
truth, a reasoned conviction, is not suffi- 
cient, though it is necessary as the first 
stage as a sort of mark at which to 
shoot. 

The distinction between the intel- 
lectual apprehensicn of truth and its 
realisation may well be explained in 
the words of Gautama describing his 
own training for his attainment of 
Buddhahood or Enlightenment. His 
firs: teacher was Alara Kalama who 
was so used to meditation that “he 
would not, sitting on the roadside, be 
conscious of a caravan of 500 
carts rattling past him”. He 
tauzht Gautama the doctrine of 
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Nirvéna, Gautama said :— 

Very speedily I learned the Doc- 
trine and so far as concerns uttering 
with mouth and lips the words, “I 
know, I understand”, I, and others 
with me, knew the word of wisdom 
and the ancient lore. We speedily 
acquired this doctrine so far as con- 
cerns lip-profession. Then the 
thought occurred to me, “ When 
Alara Kalama declares : Having my- 
self realised, and known this doctrine, 
I abide in the attainment thereof, it 
cannot all be a mere profession of 
faith ; surely, Alara Kalama sees and 
knows this doctrine.” 

Very soon, Gautama states, he 
achieved the stage at which he was 
able “to abide in a realisation and 
knowledge of the doctrine”. 

This realisation of truth is describ- 
ed as DarSana or “ perception” of 
Truth. Atma Vā are drash{avyah in 
the passage quoted above means that 
the Atman or the Self must be 
“seen”. The theory is that seeing 
is believing, and so the reality of the 
diversity of the material objective 
world, in which we believe, because 
we see it, is to be pitted against the 
other reality of unity, which must 
equally be seen. The Atman must be 
as much the subject of immediate 





perception as the material world of 
diversity. Then alone will-the one 
result of immediate perception be 
wiped off and replaced by the other. 
At the Congress of Philgsophers that 
met at the court of King Janaka of 
Videha (the world’s first Philosoph- 
ical Congress), the philosopher Ush- 
asta put to Yajfiayalkya the ques- 
tion :— 

When any one says, “ That is an ox, 
that is a horse”, it 1s thereby pointed 
out. Point out to me the revealed, un- 
veiled Brahma, the Atman which dwells 
in everything. The Atman which dwells 
in everything—what is that, O Yajfia- 
valkya? (Bjthadardnyaka Upanishad). 


The Upanishads prescribe certain 
preliminary exercises in meditation 
to lead up to its final stage. These 
are called Updsands, giving training 
in contemplation. Nididhydsana re- 
presents the highest stage of medita- 
tion which, with reference to Brahma 
or the One Reality, has been defined 
as “ Vijatiya-dehadijn at yayavira-hi- 
ta advitiya-Vastu-Sajatiya-pravahah 
as the steady stream (pravadha) of 
consciousness of the One, undisturb- 
ed by the slightest consciousness of 
the Many, or any material object, 
contradictory to the sense of the One 
or the Soul”. 


RADHAKUMUD MOOKERJI 


EDUCATION AND DEMOCRACY 


[This article by James Trrslow Adams has a message for every educational 


refo-mer in India.—Ebs. ] 


Ir a large* modern self-governing 
state in which the whole or a large 
part of the adult ‘population has the 
right to vote and hold office the prob- 
lem of education* is of fundamental 
impo-tance. (Of course ther2 are 
mary kinds of education, such zs that 
Cerived from family and socizl life, 
general reading, the press, radio, one’s 
cecupation and so on, but im this 
ertids I am dealing with that to be 
Cbtained in schools and other institu- 
.tion3 of learning.) 

Ir. a small and simple community, 
ever if self-governing, formal edu- 
cation is perhaps of minor inpor- 
tance Inthe Town Meeting ol early 
Nex England, for example, in which 
the matters to be voted on were large- 
ly such as the allocation of lands, 
kuilding of bridges, maintenance of 
highways, and others of similar sort, 
iz did not require “ book learning ” to 
čo one’s duty as a citizen and to 
lead < fairly satisfying life. The edu- 
cational system of schools and Har- 
xard University, as started there, was 
religious in origin,—the schools to 
nakle people to learn to read their 
Bibles and the college to ecucate 
ministers. In the South education for 
the zich was intended to make culti- 
vated gentlemen and many boys were 
sent co study in England. In both 
ections there were many schools of 
low grade for the poor but such edu- 
cation was far from universal. It is 
interesting to note, however, thet this 
hapkazard system was able to produce 
sich a group of wise men as has never 


been gathered together since in this 
country, the men who drew up the 
American Constitution in 1787. 

To us to-day it seems clear that 
if society is to be governed by the 
people, the people must somehow be 
educated. The problems which have 
to be faced and solved, if possible, by 
both government and electorate in 
our modern world are so numerous 
and.often so complex that it appears 
absurd and dangerous to have them 
decided by persons without as much 
education as it is possible to give 
them. Moreover our economic life 
calls for both trained leaders and 
skilled workers. + 

It was not, however, until after the 
nation had won its independence of 
England, and political problems had 
become national rather than local, 
that education ceased to be regarded 
from the standpoint of religion or 
personal culture, and to be discussed 
from the standpoint of the relations 
of the citizen to the state and society. 
Thomas Jefferson was the leader of 
the movement but even national prob- 
lems were then comparatively simple 
in a sparsely settled country, ninety 
per cent agricultural. His plan, which 
oddly enough is said to have formed 
the basis of the French system but 
was not adopted here, was to provide 
free education for all young children 
of both sexes in the “common 
schools” for reading, writing, arith- 
metic and history. Above these were 
the grammar schools, but only a 
limited number of the poor children, 
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those judged Jest fitted to-profit by 
going on higher, were to be educated 
at public expense. From these again 
still fewer were culled to go on to col- 
lege. With the labour and democratic 
movement of the 1830s, however, 
there was mcre and more pressure 
from the poorer classes for free edu- 
cation for all. 

This pressure has never relaxed 
until practically every boy or girl ın 
the land can get a free education from 
kindergarten through college, and we 
have five millin children in the High 
Schocls alone at public cost. Besides 
this public system there are the pri- 
vate schools and colleges and univer- 
sities and certain religious ones, such 
as the Cathol c Parochial Schools. It 
is needless to pile up statistics as to 
the vast edtcational establishment 
which has grown up, such as the 
more than 900,000 students in institu- 
tions of higrer learning, the more 
than $500,000,000 spent a year by 
the several state governments alone, 
and so on. We can touch only on 
certain topics in a limited space. 

The vast majority of young Ameri- 
cans attend the public schools at 
public expens2. The cost is raised by 
taxation, chiefly in the local school 
districts, and no effort is made to 
make schools self-sustaining. Few, if 
any, efforts kaye ever been made to 
make the private institutions of any 
grade support themselves, They carry 
on by means of tuition fees and in 
many cases incomes from endow- 
menta. 

On the other hand, many ways 
have been tried to help the students 
at private ins-itutions and at the pub- 
lic colleges to lessen their expenses or 
to make money to help them through. 


Many years ago, for example, the 
Evangelist, Dwight L. Moody, found- 
ed a school for boys at Mount 
Hermon on a large farm. The boys 
spent part of the time,studying and 
part working the farm which helped 
to carry the school and also to re- 
duce the cost to the boys. At Kent 
School the boys do much of the work, 
such as waiting on table, making 
their beds, and so on, which has the 
same results. One interesting experi- 
ment at this school is the absence of 
a fixed price for tuition and board. 
The headmaster fixes the total 
amount which it will cost to run the 
school, and that must be raised, but 
as the economic position of the 
parents of the students varies greatly, 
each parent pays for his child what he 
can, some much more than others. 
No one except the parent and the 
headmaster knows what is paid ` for 
each boy, so the rich and compara- 
tively poor can get the same advan- 
tages with the added one of mingling 
together, the boys being very carefully 
selected. It has worked well. 

Many schools and colleges, aside 
from giving certain students scholar- 
ships which pay in part or in full for 
their education, help them to find 
work of some sort by which they can 
make money. Great numbers also 
find such work for themselves, both 
during the academic year and in the 
long summer vacation, taking jobs of 
almost every sort, tutoring, waiting 
on table at hotels, anything which 
they can find. In fact, a good number 
of boys whose families are comfort- 
ably off but not rich, take a pride 
on reaching college age in re- 
lieving their parents of further ex- 
pense and “working their way 
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through”, as it is called. Those 
who- do, rather object to having 
the college make things too 
easy. It is the pioneer strain <cming 


out. Yesterday I was talking with a` 


successful publisher who told me he 
arrived at college with just fifty cants 
in his pocket and‘by getting various 
jobs put himself through without ever 
asking his father for a penny though 
his father would have paid for him. 

One of the most interesting experi- 
ments in our college education -€ that 
which has been tried with much suc- 
cess at Antioch College since 1921. 
The college is nearly a hundred 
years old, and was well- 
known during the presidency of 
Horace Mann, the great educa- 
tional reformer, who became ifs head 
in 1853. This experiment, however, 
about which there is much misunder- 
standing, was started by Arthur E. 
Morgan, then president of A.ntioch 
and now head of the T. V. A. the 
great government regional project in 
the Tennessee Valley. At Antioch 
practical work, “a job”, so to say, 
has been made part of the regu_ar col- 
lege curriculum. Many think that 
this is done to help the studext pay 
for his course but that is not fhe ob- 
ject. 

From what we have said above it 
‘will be seen that the relation bztween 
college studies and the practical ex- 
perience of a job is a purely casual 
and accidental one. Some bovs and 
girls only study and take no jobs. 
Others take them only to make 
money and usually with no relation 
- to their aptitudes and tastes. What 
Morgan`saw in the job was nct its 
financial help to the student brt its 
educative value, which was Largely 


lost b7 the ordinary haphazard com- 
bination of scholastic and practical 
work, Taking a broad view of the 
meaning of education he realised 
that it could not be a matter 
alone vf books and lectures but that 
it sheuld also develop initiative, 
maturty and judgment and help the 
studert to find his vocation in life. 
With this in view he ‘extended the 
college course from four years to six 
and tcok “ the job”, which had been 
merely an unrelated money-maker in- 
to the student’s life as an educative 
influence. The students of both sexes 
—the <ollege is co-educational—work 
in the college and at some outside job 
in alternate five or ten week shifts. 
At th2 job the student is paid but 
it is aBo part of his college education, 
and h= or she cannot get the degree 
on greduation unless they have done 
the psescribed work on jobs as well 
as the usual college work. The jobs 
are found for the students, not with 
the idea of making it easy but in order 
to develop the character of the 
particalar student and help him to 
find hrnself in life. Jobs in the Fresh- 
man year are often dull and monoto- 
nous tut they bring the students into 
contact with skilled workmen, and 
they I2arn about groups of people in 
Amerizan life they might otherwise 
never neet, as well as a good deal by 
talking about labour problems and 
seeing them at first hand. Through 
the six years the kind of job, or the 
particular industry in which it is, 
may te varied so that by the end of 
the ccurse the student has not only 
got a pretty good idea of many as- 
pects cf American life but also usually 
has lezrned what he would like to go 
into himself when he graduates, 
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It was of course a difficult matter 
at first for the college to find the right 
kind of jobs in sufficient number to 
meet the var.ed needs of the students, 
Many business concerns did not want 
to bother with a boy or girl for only 
five or ten veeks. That was got over 
by pairing df students for the same 
job, so that one works his five or ten 
weeks in college while the other is do- 
ing his time bn the job. Then they ex- 
change. The plan has worked so well, 
and the business concerns have so 
learned the value of getting good col- 
lege students with the experience of 
the six Antioch years to come 


into their business on gradu- 
ation that now over 250 con- 
cerns of ell sorts are co-operat- 


ing with the college, including some 
of the greatest in America, such as 
the Americen Telephone Company, 
the Ford Motor Company, the 
General Electric, and so on, down to 
tea rooms. All branches of American 
life have thus been opened to the 
students to zry, learn about, and per- 
haps devote themselves to, such as 
merchandisiag, journalism, manu- 
facturing, piblishing, transportation, 
government departments, hospitals, 
summer camps, schools, libraries and 
museums, $9cial service institutions, 
and others. Working in college and 
out, exchanging their experiences and 
impressions, it can be well imagined 
that the 60C students get a far wider 
outlook and a better preparation for 
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life and national service as citizens 
than most college students who mere- 
ly study and live their four years in 
the same group, except for the un- 
related jobs that some may get. It 
is needless to say that the ordinary 
college work is plained with the same 
care and with a view to the same 
end. That is the Ahtioch experiment. 

Space precludes an examination of 
other aspects of the American edu- 
cational problem. At no time has 
education been more under discussion 
and criticism than now. Mann once 
wrote that “ we need general intelli- 
gence and integrity as we need our 
daily bread. A famine in the latter 


-would not be more fatal to natural 


health and life, than a dearth in the 
former to political health and life.” 
Education has long been almost a 
fetish in America. While still be- 
lieving that the electorate must have 
wisdom and knowledge if they are to 
rule well, we have learned that knowl- 
edge does not always bring wisdom. 
Wisdom, character, and understand- 
ing do not necessarily come from 
text-books, examinations, and diplo- 
mas or degrees. That fact, and how 
to cultivate these qualities in our 
citizens of the future, is the problem 
of American education which we are 
facing but have not solved. Yet we 
still believe that education, the right 
education, whatever it may be, is the 
pre-requisite to liberty in a self- 
governing nation. 


JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS 


THE ANTIOCH SYSTEM AND THE 
WARCHA SCEEME 
[Professor Srikantaya, Ed-tcz of the Quartely Journal of the Mythic Society, 


compares the successful American System examined in the preceding article with the 
Wardha Scheme which is shaping tne educational future of India—Eps. ] 


The present-day cry is against an 
overemphasis on the academic ir.’ the 
educational curriculum and for = re- 
orientation with vocational ins-ruc- 
tion, if possible from the very begin- 
ning of a students career. The 
Wardha Scheme, prepared wit: con- 
siderable experience of educatio-e] in- 
stitutions elsewhere, is bound to nave 
remarkable repercussions on educa- 
tioral ideology in India“ Whethe-: we 
succeed in remedying unemployment 
by this process or not, it is worthy of 
serious consideration by all who Lave 
the welfare of India at heart. 

In this connection, it would Le well 
to refer to Antioch College, a unique 
institution at Yellow Springs, Chio, 
U. S. A., which, while undertaking to 
educate boys and girls on ordinary 
lines, imparts technical instrcction 
as well. Under the caption A Con- 
tinuing Heritage, the President of 
Antioch recently published a retro- 
spect and a report. The college was 
founded about 1853 to provide bodily 
health, mental enlightenment and 
moral education to students. Beli- 
gious freedom, co-education, absence 
of racial discrimination and insistence 
on unblemished character, character- 
ized the institution from the first. 
Antioch College believes in educa-ion 
for the living of life. Among its main 
features are—a required programme 
in the arts and sciences, health exam- 
inations, student responsibility for 
student conduct and activities, ard a 


co-operative plan of study and work 
outside the college. Antioch en- 
courages students to formulate a 
philoscphy of Life and seeks to train 
them, in body and mind, to lead an 
adequete and a satisfying life. Gener- 
al courses of study as an introduction 
to the major intellectual interests of 
the réce are provided along with 
courses for specialisation, according 
with cur system for the B. A. and 
B. Sc., where a special subject is taken 
along with a group of subsidiary sub- 
jects. . 

Education should strengthen the 
moral fibre and encourage integrity 
and responsibility. Dogma and 
theory are losing their sanctions and 
truth is approached less through 
authoritarianism than through critical 
inquiry, and college practice should 
be consistent with this new approach. 
Mahatma Gandhi stakes everything 
on truth. Informal friendly associa- 
tion, experience of the world with its 
perpetcal conflict between ideals and 
practice, a progressive assumption of 
responsability by students for student 
conduc. and activities, will develop 
a community government. Where all 
participate with a true sense of self- 
respect to set up standards of con- 
duct end of social and cultural 
activity the student will emerge into 
outer lie with maturity of judgment. 
The Artioch co-operative programme 
of alternate work and study aims at 
better mtegration between work ex- 
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perience anc academic experience and 
at developing initiative and judg- 
ment. 

Thus Antioch has a course of study 
aiming at certain definite life needs, 
providing lib2ral education and giving 
a proper place to skill and to applied 
subject-matter. The Antioch Scheme, 
reserving education for its own sake 
for the few who are extraordinarily 
brilliant in literary pursuits, prepares 
the student for the world we live in. 
It satisfies Cr. Zakir Hussain’s de- 
mand, in defending the Wardha 
Scheme, that “ education, if sound in 
its principle, should be imparted 
through some craft or productive 
work which would provide the nuc- 
leus of all other instruction provided 
in the school.” 

Even in England a modern univer- 
sity permits an employment emphasis. 
It is said, if you cannot teach your 
son a trade, you teach him highway 
robbery. In America any honest work 
gives title to respect. There are col- 
leges where students of both sexes 
earn their livelihood as waiters in 
summer hotels. They have no false 
shame for, where every child in the 


country has tae chance of beiny——been 


taught in the elementary common 
school and education is conducted 
by the States themselves, purely in- 
tellectual pursu-ts do not command 
the artificial prestige that they do in 
India. 

Through Antioch’s co-operative 
plan young people are enabled to 
make vocational explorations and to 
select a career cn the basis of first- 
hand knowledge. Aptitude and incli- 
nation are disccvered from general 
equipment, interests in the liberal 
arts, sciences, manual labour, busi- 


ness aptitude. commercial instinct 
and the like. 

The old crafts and guilds of a 
hereditary occupational system have 
given way, but the child’s natural 
tendency is towards the in- 
herited craft, ard the Wardha 
Scheme perhaps intends to util- 
ize that  instisctive potency. 
The old industrial schools sought 
to encourage vocational em- 
phasis by giving a small sum to 
induce high school pupils to take up 
carpentry ; later on, the Sloyd took 
its place ; still more recently, with the 
main object of giving vocational em- 
phasis, some twenty additional 
courses were offered in the high 
school. The response was not ade- 
quate: the hunger for university 
education persisted and ultimately, 
except for a few courses like type- 
writing, book-keeping and drawing, 
the new subjects dropped out of the 
S. S. L. C. Scheme. Separate schools 
and workshops have been started ; 
diploma courses have been created in 
the university, and mechanical engi- 
neering, medical, agricultural, silk 


weaving and forest schools have 
founded; but the suc- 
cessful students emerging from 


them invariably look to the Govern- 
ment for employment. Industrial and 
commercial depression and Indian 
poverty are, perhaps, responsible in a 
way for this deplorable state of af- 
fairs. Students coming from rural 
parts and getting acclimatized to the 
luxurjes of town life are reluctant to 
leave the electric lights, the cinema 
and the public halls, while the un- 
fortunate village parent gets no ade- 
quate return for the investment he 
makes in his child’s education. His 
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lands are deserted and, old and weak, 
he is left to plough his lonely furrow. 

The Wardha Scheme starts with the 
basic craft in the elementary =tages 
of a student’scareer. Manual lakour, 
learning and play in equal perts in 
school or college, Would be calculated 
not merely to solve the unemployment 
problem and to chasten the wculd-be 
snob but also would give a distinct 
fillip to a movement “back tc the 
land and to the village”. The signif- 
icance of the Wardha Scheme lies in 
its basic-craft emphasis and its in- 
sistence on the mother tongue zs the 
medium of instruction. If this ‘Scheme 
is pushed through with sufficien: dili- 
gence and knowledge, it will zive far 
more to the student than its greatest 
protagonists are claiming for it. 
Students following the Scheme would 
not be left entirely to a craft. They 
would be free, like the Antioch 
students, to follow an educational 
career in schools and colleges. 

In Antioch, each year, studeats are 
placed for their work experience, inte- 
grated with academic studies, with 
leading business, industrial and pro- 
fessional organizations in more than 
twenty-five States. The work experi- 
ence is a discipline and an opportu- 
nity and a student must resscnd and 
make adjustment to changing situa- 
tions. Its co-operative plan 2merges 
as an educational device oi proved 
merit and as a means towerds all- 
round personal developmen= Antioch 
maintains accurate and detziled infor- 
mation about employers and jobs as 
well as about its students’ prospects 
for employment. We are ncz unaware 
of unemployment information 
bureaus and registers of the 
alumni in universities aad col- 


leges in India. It is not 
that we are getting fresh information, 
but it is the method, the efficiency 
and th: spirit of service characteriz- 
ing the work of Antioch College 
which command our respectful ad- 
miraticn. 

The Wardha System is not claimed 
to be =lf-supporting, but in a proper- 
ly worked and efficiently managed 
school it would not be dif- 
ficult to realise a good amount 
towards the pay of the staff. 
It is inaccurate to say that the 
Wardia Scheme  overemphasizes 
econonic values as opposed to edu- 
cational, because the basic craft is 
the very foundation of the educational 
system. The pupil’s progress in skill, 
at least in the villages, is a concrete 
advantage ; even # he had to leave 
school at eleven or twelve years of 
age, he would still have acquired a 
valuable fund of practical experience. 
The question of time to be given to 
the craft, as compared with study per 
se, ił a matter of adjustment with 
time and experience. 

L fe is tragic and exacting as it is, 
and child life should be free to de- 
velcp without being made to feel or- 
phaned. It is not implicit in the 
Wa-dha Scheme that students would 
feel that they are earning their edu- 
cation. This is not the Antioch result. 
There are numerous instances to-day 
of noor boys having to support them- 
selves. Where families are well-to-do, 
there is nothing to prevent parents 
from making contributions and en- 
dowments. Educating a child for a 
creft is not to support child labour, 
but to promote self-reliance and 
an appreciation of the dignity 
of labour and of the joy 
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of producing. Vocational em- 
phasis in an ordinary educational 
curriculum has been tried and found 
wanting ; her.ce the necessity for link- 
ing manual training to a specific craft. 
This would rot interfere with sound 
psychological laws and principles. 
Young boys and girls would take 
manual work, when correlated to 
school studies as recreation, and that 
would make learning more interesting. 

If college ed ication and high school 
courses are correlated with primary 
and elementar; courses having a basic 
craft as the fondation of instruction 
in the mother tongue, with sympath- 
etic and capable hands to work the 
scheme in its initial stages, it cannot 
then be said that secondary schools 
are dominated by university require- 
ments, or that education has failed 
in its purpose. A diploma.in brick- 
making or carpentry from a univer- 
sity would not be one to be ashamed 
of, any more than that of a fitter or 
a nurse. In each career there is the 
joy of labour, ard students might take 
up one or anotner from innate apti- 
tude or deliberate selection. 

Whether there is need for religious 
instruction does not arise for con- 
sideration at present. Moral instruc- 
tion is essential particularly in the 
early stages. An education which 
would bind the intellectual and the 
moral elements would be true educa- 
tion and would provide a good safe- 
guard for individual conscience, en- 
suring adequate preparation for 


citizenship and for due performance 
of social duties. | The teachers for 
these schools must be specially train- 
ed and provision made for that train- 
ing. ° 

The Scheme would not compete 
with private industfial enterprise ; it 
would promote it. The Antioch ex- 
perience suggests ‘advantages and 
encouragement to enterprise. Busi- 
ness concerns can always call for help 
from these institutions in time of 
need, relying on the integrity, knowl- 
edge and habit of work of their re- 
cruits. 

In a mass movement which is a 
war against illiteracy, regional con- 
siderations and local requirements 
must be properly studied while 
shifting emphasis from books to crafts 
and from words to action. The 
present system has produced some 
wholesome results, but we may be 
reminded that the poet, Tagore, is no 
product of any university, though the 
universities of the world vie with one 
another in honouring him; and we 
cannot forget that under the existing 
system the uplift of the masses has 
been left far behind. 

The Wardha Scheme is a heroic 
measure, as Mr. Manu Subedar says 
and is to be treated as such. It gives 
a non-violent view of the philosophy 
of life and purposes to train millions 
ot children to live and to earn a living. 
It emerges from a non-violent brain, 
though it does not centre round non- 
violence. 


S. SRIKANTAYA 


TRAINING THE HAND 
CREATIVENESS IN EDUCATION 


[For his work as an educacional, religious and social reformer, Dr. L. P. 
lacks is well knows. In this article ke writes about a subject which, at the present 
our, is much discussed in India. Dr. Jacks well brings out the interdependence of 


head and hand-legrning—Ebs. ] 


One of the mos: deeply humana, and 
therefore most de2ply religious cf the 
recorded prayers ever uttered by man 
to his Deity, will be found in the 
Ninetieth Psalm of the Christian 
Bible. It voices man’s sense cf the 

` transitoriness of his life in presence 
of the Eternal God, and comes to a 
perfect conclusion in the fcllowing 
words : “ Let the beauty of te Lord 
God be upon us; and establit. thou 
the work of our Aands ; yea, the work 
of our hands, establish thou it.” 
The italics, of course, are mire. 

A modern wershipper or a modern 
thinker (if he happened to be a reli- 
gious man) would probably =rinz his 
prayer to a diferent conclusicn. He 
would not be thinking abcut his 
kands, in spite of the fact thai he was 
actually employing them in cmmit- 
ting his prayer to writing. Ee would 
be more disposed to thinkirg about 
his soul, his spirit, his miad, his 
character and to end his prayer some- 
what thus: “Let the tra-k and 
goodness of the Lord be upoz us : and 
establish thou the work of out Heads ; 
yea, the wors of our mirds, our 
characters, ouz spirits ( if if has been 
good) establish thou it.” The odds 
are great that the modern praying 
man would omit all referexce to the 
beauty of the Lord ; forget all about 
his own hend3, and lay the emphasis 
on the work bf his head, or perhaps 


of Lis heart, as the thing he wanted 
his God to establish. 

For my part I prefer the ancient to 
the modern way of concluding any 
prayer whose keynote is the transi- 
toriness of human life in presence of 
the Eternal God. I think it goes 
deeper towards the root of the matter. 
One of the greatest defects in the 
mcdern way of looking at life is that 
it underrates the work of our hands 
in comparison with the work of our 
heads. Not, of course, that the work 
of our heads is unimportant—far 
from that. But the work of our heads 
is not likely to last, unless the work 
of our hands confirms and establishes 
it ; and the same with the work of our 
ckaracters. I imagine that the benev- 
olent disposition of the Good 
Samaritan would not have come to 
very much unless it had been im- 
plemented by a strong and skilful pair 
of hands to bind up the bleeding 
wounds of the robbers’ victim, hoist 
him up on to the back of his beast 
and keep him steady there as they 
jogged along to the inn. Imiagine 
what it all would have come to if 
the Good Samaritan had lost both his 
hands in an amputation, leaving him 
only the stumps of his arms to work 
with. How many edifying sermons 
would never have been preached ! The 
Good Samaritan’s performance was a 
piece of handwork as well as a piece 
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of headwork or heartwork. Had it not 
been the latter as well as the former, 
there would have been nothing for 
the preachers to preach about. But, 
fortunately for the preachers, as well 
as for those who are not preachers, 
God established this work of the Good 
Samaritan’s hands and left it as an 
imperishable monument for all ages 
and a standard of conduct for men 
of every race. He established it in the 
parable which is a perfect work of art, 
the work of the hands that wrote it. 
Connected with our modern habit 
of underrating the hand in compari- 
son with the head is the equally mod- 
ern habit of underrating beauty in 
comparison with truth and goodness. 
Indeed I am inclined to think that the 
two habits are fundamentally the 
same. The ugliness of modern civiliza- 
tion—and how sad it is that the mass 
of the people seems unconscious of it 
—is largely the fruit of a culture in 
which the head has been developed at 
the expense of the hand. And yet un- 
less the “ beauty of the Lord” be up- 
on it, unless the hands of men put 
beauty into their own work, and at 
the same time refrain from defiling the 
beauty which God has put into His, 
what civilization can be other than a 
foul and sordid affair ? How many of 
us, alas, look upon beauty as a rather 
nice and pretty thing if it happens to 
be there, but a thing we can easily 
do without and suffer no serious loss 
if it is totally absent from our lives ! 
How few of us possess a pair of hands 
capable of creating any beautiful 
thing for the eyes to see, the ears to 
hear, and the soul to rejoice in! How 
few of us are aware that beauty, far 
from being a thing as unimportant 
as the rouge on a woman’s face, is an 


essential human want, an essential 
element in the diet of the soul, lack- 
ing which its food is without vitamins, 
and soul-starvation (a far worse thing 
than the “ night-starvation” of Mr. 
Horlick’s advertisement) the inevi- 
table result ! ° 

When I say that beauty is a human 
want, I do not mêan that we want 
only to look at it. We do want to 
look at it; we do want to 
hear it; but the reason we want to 
see and hear it is that deeper down 
in our nature is a craving to have our 
part in creating it. Strange as it may 
sound, it is nevertheless strictly and 
literally true that all of us are born 
into the world to be creators of beauty 
and are endowed with a pair of hands 
for that purpose among others, but 
for that purpose chiefly. The human 
body is designed by nature as an in- 
strument for the creation of beauty, 
for that chiefly (though doubtless for 
other things as well) and there is not 
one of us who can claim to be fully 
the man or the woman that nature 
intended us to be until the creation 
of beauty is at least one of our oc- 
cupations, and one moreover without 
which our other occupations, what- 
ever they may be, will lack something 
of the value they ought to have. If 
we understood ourselves—and there 
is nothing of which most of us under- 
stand so little—we should see this 
quite clearly and have no doubt about 
it at all. 

There is fine teaching on this 
point in the philosophy of Immanuel 
Kant, though I observe that students 
of Kant generally overlook it. Ac- 
cording to Kant our life, as thinking 
and self-conscious beings, is under the 
rule of two faculties—the Under- 
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standing and the Reason. The Under- 
standing is this faculty of knowledge, 
of science. The R2ason on the other 
hand knows nothing, and yet, oddly 
enough, is always affirming something 
without which nothing could be 
known, so that except for Reason’s 
affirmations there would be no science 
at all and in fact nothing to know. 
And vet—again oddly enough—what 
Reason affirms anc what Understand- 
ing knows flatly contradict each other. 
Reason is continually affirming three 
thinzs—God, Freedom and Immortal- 
ity,—all three being names for the 
same Reality in different aspects. 
Understanding, on the other hand, 
knows nothing about any one of the 
three, nor is it able to find out the 
least iota about them. On the 
contrary, the more our Understanding 
busies itself about the matter the 
more definitely it comes to the con- 
clusion that there is no God, no Free- 
dom, no Immortelity. And yet all 
the time our Reason, at the back of 
our Understanding and without which 
we should know nothing at all, goes 
on continually afficming all three, and 
in fact affirming rothing else. So the 
two contradict eazh other, and soon 
trouble arises in consequence. 

Does this strife ever come to an 
end ? Can a bridge be found between 
this everlasting Yea of the Reason 
and the everlasting No of the Under- 
standing ? Yes, enswers Kant. The 
bridge is found and the strife ended 
in the perceptior of beauty, in the 
“ æsthete judgment”. There zt last, 
in beauty, is peace, the peace of God 
that passeth Uncerstanding and the 
satisfaction of the fundamental want 
in every one of us. My statement is 
rough and ready and must needs be 


so, for I have something else to fill 
my remaining space. The reader who 
wishes to know more about this mat- 
ter will find what he seeks in an 
article by the Baron von Oppell on 
“ Becuty as a Human Want” in the 
Hibbert Journal for October 1936. 

What has all this to do with the 
training of the hand ? 

The human body ‘is, as I have said, 
an instrument designed by nature (or 
if you will, by God) for the creation 
of beauty in endless forms, itself, the 
body, being, when rightly trained and 
nurtured, a most beautiful thing and 
the most wonderful of all the 
Creator’s visible works. Of this 
wonderful and lovely instrument the 
hand, whose work the Psalmist prays 
God to establish, is the working end. 
But the working end only, and as 
such not to be trained in isolation 
from the whole body of which it is 
an integral part. A trained and skil- 
ful hand on an untrained and unskil- - 
ful body is a most unpromising com- 
bination, indeed I think we may say 
an impossible one. If the body as a 
whole is untrained in balance, poise, 
natural self-control, the economy of 
movement and energy, if it knows not 
how to breathe, to stand, to walk and 
to co-ordinate the action of one part 
with that of every other part, then I 
do rot see how it is possible to get 


good results in the arts, the 
handicrafts or anything else by 
the training oof the hand 


alone. Perhaps we may begin 
by training the hand, but if we do so 
we shall find we cannot get very far 
until we have trained the rest of the 
body to back it up and support it. If, 
on the other hand, we begin by train- 
ing the whole body in the qualities 
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just mentioned we shall probably 
find that the hand will soon partici- 
pate in the general skill so acquired, 
become not only ready, but eager for 
skilful work and take to it spontane- 
ously. This I consider the better 
beginning. In my view the education 
of the human body on the lines indi- 
cated is the right beginning for all 
human education whatsoever—the 
beginning, but of course not the end. 
Until mental and moral education is 
underpinned by a right physical edu- 
cation—and there are many wrong 
kinds—it will have no firm founda- 


cation of the body. And that is true 
of the training of the hand. It should 
rest upon a training of the whole 
body, and bring that training to a 
point at the body’s warking end. 

Were such education to be made 
universally accessible and given not 
only to boys and girls but continued 
into adult life, we might then see the 
fulfilment of the Psalmist’s prayer, 
“ Let the beauty of the Lord be upon 
us; and establish thou the work of 
our hands; yea, the work of our 
hands, establish thou it.” 

Kant’s philosophy, too, would have 


tion. All human education, as come to its own. 


Aristotle says, begins with the edu- 
: L. P. JACKS 


THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


[The following is extracted from a speech de‘ivered by India’s great leader, Gandhiji, 
in 1918.—Eps, } 


Education, therefore, is necessary for women as it is for men. Not that the 
methods of education should be identical in bcth cases. In the first place our State 
system of education is full of error and productive of harm in many respects. It 
should be eschewed by men and women alike. Even if it were free from its present 
blemishes, I would not regard it as proper for women from all points of view. 
Man and woman are of equal rank but they are not identical. They are a peerless 
pair being supplementary to one another ; each helps the other, so that without 
the one the existence of the other cannot be conceived, and therefore it follows as 
a necessary corollary from these facts that anything that will impair the status of 
either of them will involve the equal ruin of them both. In framing any scheme of 
women’s education this cardinal truth must be constantly kept in mind. Man is 
supreme in the outward activities of a married pair and therefore it is in the fitness 
of things that he should have a greater knowledge thereof. On the other hand, home 
life is entirely the sphere of woman and therefore in domestic affairs, in the upbring- 
ing and education of children, women ought to have more knowledge. Not that 
knowledge should be divided! into watertight compartments, or that some branches 
of knowledge should be closed to any one ; but unless courses of instruction are based 
on a discriminating appreciation of these basic principles, the fullest life of man 
and woman cannot be developed, 


EDUCATION AND REINCARNATION 


[Prof. S. S. Suryanarayana Shastri, M.A.. B.Sc., Bar-at-Law, is a member of 
the Department of Philosophy of the Madras University. In this article he writes 
about educatich which is a “remembering, but the remembrance is a realisation” 
and examines this proposition in the light of Reincarnation which doctrine he views 
metaphysically. There are aspects of Reincarnation, individualistic and psycho- 
logical, which are rot detailed here—Ebs.] 


Reincarnation Ba dogma that is 
susceptible neither of proof nor of 
disproof. Our finite individvalities 
come we know noz whence and go we 
know not whither. Our faith in 
causal law does not commit us to 
looking farther than the phenomena 
of heredity. There seems hardly to 
be. any need to lcok for a history of 
the individual in addition to the his- 
tory of the race. To say that a man 
is what he is, noz merely beceuse of 
his parents but because of his own 
past, seems nct tnreasonable, if that 
“past” be confined to the compass 
of this life ; but when we look for a 
past beyond these confines, we seem 
to transgress th2 canons of scien- 
tific explanation with no urgent call 
to do so except perhaps the craving 
of the individual to believe in his own 
persistence in the future (as well as 
in the past). Ic is not as il scien- 
tific hypotheses Ład been fully tested 
and found wanting. The facts of 
heredity have not been observed in 
their collectivity ; much less have 
their laws been finally formulated. 

Nor is the hrpothesis of -eincar- 
nation intelligibl2 even on metaphys- 
ical grounds. What is it that is sup- 
posed to surviv2 or to be reborn? 
Not the gross physical body, since 
that is disintegrated. If the various 
elements come together again some- 
where, that will be a new body hav- 
ing ro more claim to identity with the 


old than will any one of a host of 
other bodies. The psychical part of 
the psycho-physical organism, the 
mind, the intellect, etc., which we 
call the subtle body, is it this 
which is reborn ? Perhaps ; but there 


_are difficulties even in this hy- 


pothesis. The Indian philosopher 
looks on the mind too as matter ; it is 
prakriti, not purusha, nature not spi- 
rit ; and the persistence of subtle mat- 
ter in a specific configuration or col- 
lection would, if true, be rather in- 
teresting but irrelevant to him who 
maintains the reincarnation of soul. 
The subtle body, if it persists, may 
provide a vehicle for the soul ; but it 
is not the soul. And as regards that 
persistence itself there is room for 
some doubt. 

Is it the soul which survives and 
is reborn? With this we are up 
against another lot of difficulties. Is 
the soul atomic or all-pervasive or 
of medium size? The last hypothe- 
sis is dismissed by all who hold to 
the eternal existence of the soul, since 
what is of medium size must have 
parts subject to accretion and deple- 
tion, and consequently to decay. An 
atomic soul may be imperishable, but 
its conjunction with organisms raises 
other problems. Does it pervade the 
entire organism ? If it does, how can 
it be atomic? If it does not, how 
does it experience through the whole 
of the organism, having sometimes 
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similar and sometimes divergent 
experiences through different parts of 
the body? The view that an atomic 
substance may have non-atomic prop- 
erties brings us up against the un- 
solved question of substance and 
attribute. If the imperishable soul 
is not atomic, it must be all-perva- 
sive ; and with this the problem of 
reincarnation comes to wear a differ- 
ent aspect altogether. 

Plurality and pervasiveness go ill 
together. Nor is it proper to urge 
that our difficulties are due to a 
spatial view of pervasiveness, a view 
ex hypothesi improper in the case of 
the non-material soul. For plurality 
goes with limitation of characters and 
purposes, even if not of temporal or 
spatial qualities and it has yet to be 
shewn that limitation in any sense 
can be an attribute of the pervasive. 
Even if such attribution could be 
justified in some measure on the 
ground that attributes which are 
usually multiple need not rank 
in every respect as on a par with sub- 
stance, it is open to us to consider 
the sum total of limitations and dif- 
ferences as in some similar sense 
attributes of a single soul, as, in 
other words, phenomenal manifes- 
tations of a single Absolute Real. 
With such a conclusion we have no 
longer a multiplicity of souls, but a 
multiplicity only of organisms. What 
is the sense in asking in such a case 
whether the same soul existed before 
and will be born again? For the 
soul is one and eternal. In one sense 
it was not born and will never be 
born ; in another sense, it is continu- 
ally being born ; it was, is and will 
continue to be manifested. The real- 
ity of this Self and its identity with 


the inquirer being known on other 
grounds (not to be gone into here) 
each inquirer may legitimately feel 
that in his deepest nature he always 
was and will ever continue to be. 
Whether preéxistence and future 
existence are possible for what is con- 
sidered a finite personality, this he 
cannot know for ceftain. If the infi- 
nite can (as it does) take on finite 
masks, there is no reason why 
it should not continue to wear 
any particular mask, nor any reason 
wny it should not continually change 
the masks. If the non-embodied can 
take on one body, it may as well 
take an endless host of bodies, simul- 
taneously and in succession. The 
only sense, however, in which re- 
incarnation will be valuable or signif- 
icant to the inquirer who has got thus 
far is that the eternal Spirit is con- 
tinually and continuously manifest- 
ing ilself in time. And that Spirit 
being Value, from which all other > 
values and goals derive, no one who 
holds this doctrine will be worried or 
have doubts about the conservation 
of Value. Individual values may rise 
or disappear, but Value will always 
be with us, being our own nature. 
And this, as I conceive it, is the 
importance to education of the rein- 
carnation doctrine. Educability in- 
volves the eternal existence of value. 
What is not preexistent cannot be 
“brought out” ; and what will not 
survive is not worth bringing out; 
but preéxistence and survival in a 
crude sense will not suffice; for we 
shall be asked: “Why bring out 
what already exists ?” The antinomy 
involved in education is that involved 
in all causation; the produced can 


neither be wholly new nor wholly 
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preéxistent ; and any recourse to 
terms like “ partial” does not help 
us even partially, since the old diff- 
culties recur with reference to each 
of the parts. «It is the eternal that is 
ever being produced ; in education, as 
Plato held, we aré remembering, but 
the remembrance is a realisation of 
what is timeless? not a recollection 
of the earlier in tme. On the latter 
interpretation we should have only 
a more or less meaningless repetitive 
process. Not thus is there repetition 
in the manifestat.on of the eternal ; 
for repetition ani copying hold as 
between objects in time, not between 
the atemporal and the temporal. It 
is for him who is remcarnated in 
this sense that novelty has ary real 
significance. As Bhagavan Ramana 
says : 

“Whence was I born”? He that in- 
quizing thus is born in Brahman, that 
is his substrate, he alone is born; he is 
constantly born ; for that prince of sages 
there is novelty from day to day. 
(Seddarsana-anubcndha, v. 12.) 


Short of this ore may seek tc estab- 


lish the reincarnation of the teacher 
or the taught. Neither is demon- 
strable for the reasons already set 
forth. Nor is either postulate neces- 
sary, though the latter demand seems 
more urgent than the former. So 
long as we are assured of the compe- 
tency of the teacher, his “ personal ” 
continuity with an earlier master is 
irrelevant.. Those masters may in 
their day have commanded much less 
reverence than tney get from us who 
idolise them in varying degrees. And 
even granting that personal continu- 
ity is intelligible, the master who is 
centuries old does not necessarily 


have more vigorous or less impaired 
faculties than one for whom no such 
ancestry may be claimed. The 
incidence of senility is not neces- 
sarily confined to a single life; 
time’s ravages may well span a suc- 
cession of lives. From the view-point 
of the taught it is essential that what 
has deen gained should not be lost, 
that the progress made should not 
count for nothing. And continuity 
of teaching is of far greater import- 
ance than the personal identity of 
the <eacher. Both requirements can 
be satisfied by holding to the view 
of reincarnation as an ever-new birth 
of the timeless Self instead of the per- 
petuation of finite souls through a 
temporal succession. 

Tne latter hypothesis satisfies not 
ever: our emotional demands. If we 
refuse to be satisfied with anything 
short of the personal immortality of 
our friends, what about the survival 
of cur foes? As Bradley pertinently 
asks : “Friends who made up their 
quarrel over a woman’s grave, will 
they, at the resurrection, be 
friends?” And as for the moral 
argument implied in words like 
Brewning’s 

God unmakes but to remake the soul 

Else He first made in vain 
it has no application to a view 
like the Hindu which considers 
souls to be non-created and ever- 
existent. Not in these senses, but 
only as a continual and contin- 
uous manifestation of the atemporal 
Spirit in time may reincarnation be 
admitted ; and in that sense it is both 
necessary and sufficient for the re- 
quirements of educational work. 


S. S. SURYANARAYANA SHASTRI 


EDUCATIONAL REORGANIZATION 
AND INDIA’S WORLD MISSION 


(Dr. J. M. Kumarappa is Professor of Social Economy at thé Tata Graduate 


School of Social Work, Bombay.—Ebs.)] 


On the eve of his departure for 
Europe, Professor Gustave Jung, the 
famous psychologist, who was one of 
the Continental delegates to the re- 
cent session of the Indian Science 
Congress, so.inded a note of warning 
that India, though a land of great 
religions, was in grave danger of 
losing her scul. 

“It is”, he declared, “the half- 
baked education the Indians now 
receive, which will ultimately ruin 
their souls. This mixture of mate- 
rialistic Western ideals and spiritual- 
istic views is doing more harm than 
good. India must choose one or the 
other.” His warning, like many 
others from the admirers of Indian 
culture, is not without justification. 

This dualism has almost severed 
the intellectual element of the nation 
irom its historic traditions. It has 
reduced us to a life of intellectual 
parasitism in this very land which 
was once $) famous for its learning. 
The most humiliating part therefore 
of our mocern life is the paucity of 
original thought and creative activ- 
ity. The intellectual sterility of 
modern India, its pitiful inability to 
contribute new and valuable ideas in 
the realms of literature, art, science, 
philosophy and religion, and the 
dearth of noble ideals are all evidences 
of our intellectual degeneracy. True, 
we have now some outstanding 
scientists, artists and literary men, 
but they are few and far between. 


Since nothing is more debasing than 
intellectual, pauperism, our greatest 
concern must now be not so much 
with our material want—bad as that 
is—not even with political subjection, 
—degrading as that is,—but with our 
present-day cultural poverty. 


I 


The present reaction to Western 
domination “in India is expressing 
itself in all phases of our national 
life. There is a widespread convic- 
tion that the present system of edu- 
cation is pitifully ineffective and 
hopelessly inadequate to the task of 
regenerating India. No one need be 
surprised at this inadequacy since a 
peep into the history of Western 
education in India would, in my 
judgment, reveal the fact that neither 
the missionaries who actively engaged 
themselves in the task, nor the gov- 
ernment authorities who supported 
them, were actuated by any disinter- 
ested motive to educate the Indian 
people to the point of taking over 
their own direction of Indian civili- 
zation. Further, the system would 
also reveal itself as too much a prod- 
uct of a priori reasoning, with little 
or no regard to the historical back- 
ground of Indian culture, or to the 
economic and social’ needs of India’s 
teeming millions. 

The fatal step to introduce West- 
ern learning was taken in February 
of the year 1835 in accordance with 
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the femous minute of Macaulay. 
And tae lamentable principle, tnat 
henceforth all the funds available for 
ed.cation should be devoted mainly 
to the maintenance of higher sckools 
ani colleges which should impart 
Western education with English as 
the medium of instruction, was ac- 
cepted as the Official educational 
po.icy. It must be noted that this 
poicy concentrated its attention on 
secondery education because those in 
control maintained the theory chat 
Western learning, if imparted to the 
upper classes through higher institu- 
tions, would filter down through na- 
tural p-ocesses to the lower classes. 
Judging by results, we find that -his 
policy, instead of filtering culture 
down to the masses, has given ts a 
fatal legacy of ninety per cent illiter- 
ates which is not only a national but 
an international problem. 

Furtker, one may say without 
exazzeration that it has resulted in 
severely divorcing the literary classes 
from the illiterate masses ; so mach 
so, that it will be difficult to-day to 
finc anywhere on earth a class of 
people so different in outlook from 
its own masses as the typical product 
of this system of education. Rigktly 
therefore does Gandhiji maintain 
tha: this system of education dbes 
not meat the requirements of ihe 
country in any shape or form. “ The 
excessive importance given to Eng- 
lish ”, hə points out, “has cast upon 
the educated classes a burden which 
has maimed them mentally for lfe, 
and made them strangers in their 
owr land.” 

- That our education is foreign in its 
character is not the only fault of our 
present system. Another main defect 


is that it -has been developed more 
with a view to meet the urban needs 
rather than the rural. In other words, 
it is a device to spread education 
from top downwards rather than 
from bottom upwards. In formulat- 
ing this system, our alien experts 
ignored the most important aspect of 
Incian civilization. They missed the 
fact that our civilization is a product 
of the village, and not of the town, of 
the forest and not of the city. Ob- 
serves the poet, Tagore :— 


A most wonderful thing that we notice 
in India is that here the forest, not the 
town, is the fountain-head of all its 
civilization... .It is the forest that has 
nurtured the two great Ancient: Ages of 
India, the Vedic and the Buddhistic. As. 
did the Vedic Rishis, Lord Buddha also 
showered His teaching in many woods... 
The royal palace had no room for Him ; 
it is the forest that took Him into its lap. 
The current of civilization that flowed 
from its forests inundated the whole of 
India. 

This rural aspect of Indian civi- 
lization should not be lost sight of, if 
education is to be made truly Indian ` 
and is to serve the needs of our 
masses. - f 


; II 

We are thankful that Gandhiji, 
more than any single leader of to-day, - 
bas given a definite rural bias to our 
thinxing on national problems ; he is 
absclutely right in laying down the 
principle that the future education of 
India must so develop as to meet the 
needs of rural India since India’s 
civilization itself is rural and her 
population also chiefly rural. It 
is, indeed, highly gratifying that 
he has now turned his attention 
to this most important problem 
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of educational reorganization. If 
our system of education is to be 
Indian in character, it must bear 
close relatior. to the cultural and 
economic life of the people. If we are 
to avoid the cisgstrous ways of West- 
ern industriclism, our educational 
system must be true to the national 
genius of our people, and should re- 
produce the environment of the nation 
in the life and atmosphere of the 
school ; for’ the customs, traditions 
and ways of living -of a people are 
the results ož the process of histori- 
cal growth through which it has pass- 
ed. For want of this vital connec- 
tion, our present system of education 
makes its products strangers in their 
own’ motherland. 

Culture is as important to a nation 
as, face is to a man ; it is culture that 
gives individuality to a race or a 
nation. To quote the poet Tagore 
again :— 

The physical organization of the race 
has certain vital memories which are 
persistent, and which fashion its nose and 
eyes in a particular shape, regulate its 
stature and deal with the pigment of its 
skin. In the ideal of the race there also 
run memories that remain constant, or, in 
the sense of alien mixture, come back 
repeatedly even after the elapse of long 
intervals. These are the compelling 
forces that secretly and inevitably fashion 


the future of a people and! give charac- 
teristic shape to its civilization. 


Therefore the main lines of a 
people’s education must be determin- 
ed by its inner life, its character and 
predisposition. Since it is the living 
consciousne3s of the race’s past ideals 
and achievements which differentiates 
one cultural group from another, it 
is imperative that such historical 
traditions and ideals should be made 


/ 


to form the intellectual equipment 
not only of every student but also of 
the lowest unlettered member of the 
race. 

Among the fundameptal factors of 
national cohesion, the chief is the 
moral, that is cultural, or what the 
Romans spoke of as communio sacro- 
‘rum. The common*memories, tradi- 
tions, aspirations and ideals sacred to 
the group are the ties which bind a 
nation or a human group together. 
The total cumulative effect of such 
common memories, traditions and 
ideals of the group is even great- 
er than the community of race, 
language and religion. It is com- 
mon culture therefore that forms the 
basis of social solidarity and national 
unity. Sadly have we overlooked 
hitherto this psychological fact. 


Ili 


If education is to contribute to 
India’s economic regeneration and 
bring about a healthy social revolu- 
tion, it must not only take full ac- 
count of the genius and civilization 
of the people and the environment 
which influence them just as surely 
as the inborn qualities, but also lift 
our literature and the vernaculars to 
their lost but legitimate place in the 
scheme of studies; for, is not a na- 
tion’s literature the record of its wis- 
dom, of its learning and intellectual 
achievements ? Is it not the embodi- 
ment of the nation’s intellect and the 
sanctuary of its spirit? We may 
venture to say that there is no surer 
test of a nation’s real greatness than 
its literature. Indian literature is the 
product of India’s mental activity 
extending over a period of at least 
three thousand years. It is small 
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wonder, therefore, if this literature 
embraces practically every sutject of 
human knowledge, and contains an 
accumulation of incalculable and 
priceless mategial. 

Many indeed are the Orientalists 
wao have expresséd unstinted appre- 
ciation of Indian learning ani wis- 
dom. Max Müller declared :— 


If I were to ask myself, from what 
literature we here in Europe-——r2e who 
have been nurtured almost exclusivey on 
tha thoughts of the Greeks and the 
Romans, and of one Semitic race the 
Jewish,—may draw that corrective which 
is most wanted in order to maxe our 
inner life more perfect, more comprehen- 
sive, more universal, in fact, morz truly 
human, a life, not for this tife alon2 but a 
transfigured and eternal life, azain I 
should point to India. 

In the light of statements suca as 
this, and on the basis of the evcirtion 
of Indian culture, one may say that 
there is a hidden purpose in India’s 
history. She has a mission to per- 
form, a mission of peace and rezon- 
ciliation. She has ever stood for a 
true and living harmony of toleration 
and discipline, of law and Icve of 
restraint and freedom. If the world 
is to take cognizance of her n=ver 
failing emphasis on the abiding values 
of the spirit, then she must demon- 
strate the superiority of her spiritual 
culture over the secular culture of the 
West. And such demonstration is not 
possible unless and until we oursdves 
are taught to live up to the higt and 
noble ideals of our sages and sants. 
To this end our education must 52 so 
recrganized as to develop the racial 
traits in each child till it makes aim 
a perfect incarnation of the spirit of 
the race. Our first aim in educat.on- 


al reorganization must therefore be to 
meet the immediate need of providing 
the children of India with a culture 
that is the product of India’s thought 
and creation. Such a cultural founda- 
tion is necessary to enable them to . 


` take legitimate pride in their own in- 


tellectual aristocracy as well as to 
assimilate to greater advantage the 
best in Western culture. 

Besides, in this age of internation- 
al strife, India must offer to the 
world her philosophy of life, of peace, 
based on her conception of the spirit- 
ual unity of all human beings. In 
order to make the best in our culture 
available to the peoples of the West, 
it is essential to revive our own learn- 
ing and make it available first to the 
children of the soil. Our schools and 
colleges must really become saturated 
with our own indigenous culture, thus 
making it possible for the youth of 
the land to drink deep at the fountain 
of its wisdom. We can no longer con- 
tinue to stand as outcastes deprived 
of our place among the cultured peo- 
ples of the world. India has had a 
glorious past, and her future is not 
without promise, but the latter really 
depends on the education of the 
young. Therefore in whatever way we 
reorganize education, it must be such 
as to revive our culture and make In- 
dian life seem as noble in men’s eyes 
as any the world has ever seen. Fur- 
ther, it must make it possible for In- 
dia to resume her place among the 
nations, not so much as a competitor 
in material production but as a teach- 
er of all that belongs to a true civi- 
lization, a spiritual leader of the 
future as of the past. 


J. M. KUMARAPPA 


DHARMA RAJYA 


EDUCATION OF THE PRINCE 


[Mr. H. Krishna Rao, M.A., of the University of Mysore wfites this month 
on the education that was considered suitable for the princes of, Ancient India. It 
might be well if these rules were pondered over and the ethical principles inculcated 
in the future rulers of the Indian States and of such Western countries in which 
are still to be found hereditary rulers——Ebs. ] . 


One becomes a king by acting in 
the interest of righteousness and not 
by conducting himself capriciously. 
All creatures rest upon righteousness 
and righteousness in its turn rests 
upon the king. Such being the ideal 
of monarchy, monarchy cannot rest 
on mere birth. Apart from making 
a very careful selection of the heir- 
apparent, the ruler should bestow 
great attention on the question of 
giving a good training to the prince. 
Gifts, study and sacrifices are the es- 
sential virtues which bring prosperity 
to the king. Penances are said to be 
greater than sacrifices and penances 
mean abstention from injury, truth- 
fulness in speech, benevolence, com- 
passion. As Sukra puts it, “ practis- 
ing one’s own duty is a paramount 
penance ”. 


Kautilya and other political think- 
ers prescribe for the prince a life of 
discipline, of study, of good com- 
pany, of military exercise and of celi- 
bacy. Kautilya recommends that 
sciences be studied by the prince un- 
der the instruction of specialists ; the 
Vedas and Philosophy should be 
taught by teachers of acknowledged 
authority, Economics by Government 
Superintendents and Politics by theo- 


retical and practical politicians. He 
remarks that there can be no greater 
crime or sin than making a wicked 
impression on an innocent mind. 
Hence he (the prince) shall be 
taught only of righteousness and of 
wealth. * 


The king should make the children 
of his family well informed upon pol- 
itics and ethics, proficient in archery 
and capable of standing the strain of 
hard work. Through his ministers he 
should make them masters of all the 
arts and sciences, upright in morals 
as well as disciplined. The result of 
learning is wisdom and humility, that 
of wealth is sacrifice and charity and 
that of strength is the protection of 
the good.t The prince should aspire 
to be superior to his predecessors and 
successors in respect of wealth, popu- 
larity, nobility and magnanimity. 
Traditional rights and the good will 
of dependents, councillors, relatives 
and friends, he should alike consider. 
The prince should have the compan- 
ionship of one whose superiority is 
in himself. Up to the age of twenty- 
five years he should passionately 
practise the study of sport, cultivate 
the quality of manliness and then 
turn to the acquisition of wealth.{ 





_.* Cf. “A sham profession of virtues should be avoided by, the prince.” 
tł Brihaspathi, 


pathi.) 
tł Sukra Nitisara. 


(Brihas- 
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All thinkers speak with an emphat- 
ic voice of the importance tc the 
prince of self-control. K=aıtilya 
speaks of six enemies, viz., passion, 
anger, greed, lust, vanity and jeal- 
ousy, and recommends that the 
prince should be given such a train- 
ing as to enable him to shek= off 
these enemies. He concludes ty say- 
ing that whosoever has not his organs 
of sense under his control will soon 
perish, though possessed of the whole 
earth bounded by the four quarters. 
Discipline is the chief thing to guide 
a king. This comes through tke pre- 
cepts of the Sastras and gives mactery 
over the senses. The king saduld 
first discipline himself and -hen 
his subjects. He should mever 
display his ability in only ad- 
vising others. How can one who is 
unable to subdue his mind master the 
world extending to the sea? Sound, 
touch, sight, taste and smell, ezch of 
these five senses alone is sufficient to 
cause destruction (if uncontrollec) .* 
Cannot the five combined cause the 
destruction of man ? 

The prince need not necessa-ily 
lead the life of a Puritan. All politic- 


al thinkers are in favour of ieee 
him to enjoy life provided he does 
not go to excess in any respect. In- 
dulgence in gambling, association 
with women ‘and drink produce many 
disasters. There are three types of 
kings of which the best is called a 
Satvika. The king who is constant to 
his own duty, who is the protector of 
his subjects, who performs all sacri- 
ficés and conquers his enemies, who 
is charitable, forbearing and valor- 
ous, who has no attachment to things 
of enjoyment and who is dispassion- 
ate is called Satvika.t 

After overthrowing all of the six 
enemies and acquiring wisdom the 


prince shall take up the responsi- ` 


bility of ruling his subjects.$ The 


Crown Prince should thoroughly sat- _ 


isfy his subjects by his learning, 
action and character and should show 
his self-sacrificing spirit and his vig- 
orous nature.§ Men become deeply 
devoted to. that king who properly 
discharges the duty of protection, 


who is endued with liberty, who is - 


steadfast in the observance of right- 
eousness, who is vigilant and who is 
free from lust and hate.** 


a ; H. KRISHNA RAO` 


The modern method in the mocern school does not depend on any method 


of teaching. We hear a great deal about methods of teaching languages, mathe- 
matics, science ; they are all trivial The great purpose is to enlist boys or girls in 
the service of man to-day and man to-morrow. ‘The method which makes learning 
. easy is waste of time. What boy will succumb to the entreaty: “ Come, I will 


make you clever ; it will be so easy for you ; you will be able to learn it without an - 


effort” ? What they succumb ta is service for the community. I have tested that 
in the workshops.—Sanderson of Cuadle. 








* Sukra Nitisaia, 

t Mahabharata. 

ł Kautilya. 

8 Sukra Nitisara. 
** Mahabharata, 


& 
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THE SPIRITUAL EDUCATION OF A CHILD 


{Stella Gibbons contributes another chapter in her autobiography—she will 
pardon us for sa designatmg her contributions—as delightful as the one she gave 
our readers in her article, “ A Satinst’s Apolcgia”, which appeared ın our issue of 
April 1937. $ 

Here she offers her experience-struggles with a problem that every young 
mothar encourters. At the moment she has been won over by a not uncommon view 
of religious education for the child—Give to it that which will fake it happy and 
keep it satisfied till growth compels it to find for itself a religion of its own, But in 
so acting, are not the parents, albeit unconsciously to themselves, gently pushing 
the child into that very condition which Miss Gibbons “hates”, namely, Hell ? Hell 
is no locality, but a state of human consciousness in which inner or subjective doubt 
and formal, outer hypocrisy assume the chief roles of hero and heroine. What 
about the hellish agony the maiden of seventeen will feel in breaking the old frame 
and ‘‘ making a ‘new one for herself” ? Is the object of Life “to get through life ”, 
or is ıt something more purposeful? Surely the very story of Jesus which Miss 
Gibbons is teeching her little girl offers a lesson that Life is not for mere happiness 
and that its goal is spiritual service through soul-sacrifice. If consistently and 
logically the parents proceed in this line of education, they*must teach their daughter 
the doctrine of “ Resist not Evil”, which is the frame of the Sermon on the Mount. 
To tum the other cheek, to give away the ceat to the robber of the cloak—what 
would the life-teaching of Jesus be without these? Will the parents teach the 
Christian doccrine df Ahimsa, Non-Violence, when their child is eight ? 

Miss Gibbons refers to Kwan-Yin, the Chinese Goddess of Mercy. Does 
she know this vow of Kwan-Yin’s? Is thera anything more sublime as a spiritual 
concept and ideal ? 


Never will I seek nor receive private individual sal- 
vation. Never will I enter inio final peace alone; but 
forever and everywhere will I live and strive for the te- 


demption of every creature 


When my daughter now aged three 
(and like all daughters aged three, 
unusually intelligent and beautiful) 
was about a year old, her father and 
I used ofter. to talk about what we 
should teach her of Religion. He and 
I are incurazle discussers of religion, 
he as a Christian with his mind at 
rest and 1 as a confirmed God- 
Struggler (this expression was once 
used to me by an acquaintance and I 
have adopted it). He thinks of death 
without horror ; I am not afraid of 
experiencing it but for me it is the 
end, and every ceremony connected 
with it is hideous. J think that the 
beliefs held by Christians are, to put 


throughout the world.] 


it mildly, unlikely to be true; my 
husband thinks that they most 
reasonably explain what we see all 
avout us. So we discuss, rather than 
argue, and of course we discussed 
what we should teach our daughter. 

Her father wanted her to be 
brought up as an everyday Christian, 
who should accept the ideas of God, 
Jesus, Heaven and Immortality as 
naturally as she accepted the pussy 
in the garden next door and the moon 
shining over Hampstead Heath 
which she could see from the nursery 
window. I did not know what I 
wanted ; but I knew that I did not 
want her picture of the world to 
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be shit into the narrow, if exquis_tely- 
skaped, frame that Christianity ems 
tc me to be. At the Chinese exhibi- 
tion I looked at the statue of Kwan- 
Yn the Mother Goddess, ard I 
cculd not push from my minc the 
thought that a practising Christian 
wose religion is felt cannot lock at 
that calm beauty without feeling 
super.or. He assumes that he knows 
the truth. This was my stumbling 
block I could not bring mysef to 
print my daughter’s mind with THE 
TRUTH, as believed by Christ:ans. 
Perheps no one can know it; prob- 
atiy the savage knows as muci of 
it as the scientist. 

In any case, I shrank from mark- 
ing her fresh mind with strong, 
deaplr-graven lines. 

My husband reminded me that 
the whole of my adult life after I kad 
escaped from the emotional tangles of 
yo.th had been shadowed by my 
Gcod-Struggling. But for that, I was 
happy. He asked me if I wanted our 
daughter to grow up with the same 
miseréble burden, and of course I 
said that I did not. 

= noticed what my friends were 
teaching their children about religion 
and trying to answer those quest.ons 
which are linked with it : Who made 
_ the sea? Where has Mrs. Harvey 
gome mow she’s dead? What an I, 
Mother ? 

“ne artists detested Christianity 
because, they argued, it was Anti- 
Lif (up to a point I agreed with 
them) They were not telling their 
chi dren anything about God anc of 
course no Bible stories and nothing 
abcut immortality. They told their 
chidren that no one knew who made 
the wold, but that it was very beati- 
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fu. and surely that was enough. When 
we die, they said, we go to sleep and 
never wake up. Therefore let us be 
happy and kind and work hard, for 
the night draweth nigh.... 

The scientists happened to be ap- 
plied, not theoretical, or pure, 
scientists; and in their work they 
had met so much cruelty and stupid- 
ity masked as religion that they hated 
God. One of them said to me in the 
middle of an argument, “ I hate the 
Beast ”, and I knew that she meant . 
it. They gave their children books 
which told in simple words the story 
of the world’s making ; the fire, the 
cocling, the coming of life, the making 
of tribes and tools and gods. They 
targht their children, as they 
grew older, to mock at people 
wh) inscribed om the gravestones 
of their dead the brave words 
about Resurrection. I strolled 
through a country churchyard 
with Clara aged eleven, who ob- 
served on reading a sentence about 
Rising Again upon a tombstone: - 
“Some of these people have got a 
hope, haven’t they ?”’ which was too 
muzh for even my sense of humour. 
A Victorian parent would have felled 
a child to the earth for saying that, 
and I am not sure that he would have 
been unjust. 

The mere Intellectuals whose phi- 
loscphy was a mixture of vague 
artistic feeling, scattered scientific 
reading, and sentimentality were so 
terrified of teaching them about Jesus 
and limiting their Life-Appetite and 
teaching them about Relativity and 
limiting their Sense of Importance 
that they ended by teaching them 
nothing at all, and answering all ques- 
tions as they came up. I had a 
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faint feeling that I belonged in this 
last group ; though I hope that I 
should not be so ingenuous as the 
young father with whom I had this 
dialogue: Self. “But suppose 
Bartholomew asks you who made 
trees? Shall you say ‘God’?” 
Bartholomew's Father. (pained) 
“Oh, not God. I’m sorry, but I really 
do rather resent the idea of being ask- 
ed who made trees and answering 
‘God’. You 3ee, trees mean so much 
to me.” 

(If I had invented this, I would 
admit it. It’s true.) 

Now after my examination of the 
methods used by my acquaintances 
(I have purposely only mentioned 
those who were not bringing up their 
children on traditional religious lines) 
I found that two features stood out 
clearly from these methods. 

The first point was Silliness. The 
second, and more serious was the 
imposition of an unfair responsibility 
upon the mird of the child. 

The Silliness which I noticed is 
surely the besetting sin of the 
twentieth century. It is unlike the old 
silliness ; th2 word used to mean 
“simple” ard “harmless” and one 
thinks of it when one looks at lambs 
or talks to gentle people who are “ not 
all there” as the beautiful saying is. 
In the ofd kind of silliness there was 
laughter. The new silliness is solemn 
as Hell, and I hate it, just I hate the 
idea of Hell, wherever and whatever 
it may be. 

The new silliness is narrow because 
it will not accept laughter as well as 
tears ; it is cowardly because it wants 
everything and everybody to be 
“ happy ” ; it is arrogant because it 
cannot accept simplicity, but must 


continually analyse it and find in it 
meanings which are not there. 

I know so much about this kind of 
silliness because I have had it, like a 
disease, and am only just convales- 
cent. 

This unpleasant Silliness, I decid- 
ed, was being infused into the minds 
of their children by my friends the 
artists, the scientists, and the mere in- 
tellectuals. 

The gentle artists misunderstood 
the teachings and meaning of Jesus as 
narrowly as any Puritan misunder- 
stands the painting of a naked woman 
by a master. They had their art, which 
was their religion, and overlooked the 
fact that their children might not be 
artists and would therefore not be 
able to produce their own religion, 
like home-brewed ale, as their par- 
ents had done. 

The applying scientists had been 
so sickened by the stupidity and 
cruelty of man that they turned to 
science as a religion, overlooking the 
fact that their children might not 
find in it enough comfort. Their 
children might not be strong enough 
to drink nothing but scientific fact. 
I felt angry, too, with my scientist 
friends for teaching their children to 
be flippant about death. I knew that 
il was only a reaction from the teach- 
ing of their own parents, who taught 
them that death was beautiful and 
desirable because it was the gateway 
to Heaven, but even when I had made 
this excuse for the scientists I was 
still angry. If life is worth our ener- 
gies and our love, death, which takes 
us away from life and destroys our 
energies and love, is worth hatred. It 
is certainly worth some attitude more 
serious than a flippant courage (the 
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virtte in which the best and most 
Claracteristic minds of this zentury 
exce). 

I was angriest of all with the mere 
intel ectuals, « probably because . I 
understood their attitude better than 
that of either the artists or the 
scient:sts. I, too, was afraid o teach- 
ing my daughtef the tenets of Chris- 
tkanicy because they might limit her 
adpreciation of life. I too, was efraid 
to teach her the facts of science be- 
cause that teaching might mek= her 
feel that it did not matter what she, 
an nfinitely unimportant animal 
without a soul and a life after her 
death, did. f : 

But I, at least, was determined with 
all my will that I would give her 
scme zrame into which to fit the hor- 
rinle and beautiful puzzle of the 
worlc and mankind, and I was angry 
w.th my mere intellectual friends be- 
ceuse they shied at giving their 
ckildren a frame. 

Ard I was angry with all -hree 
sets of people—the artists, the 
scientists and the meres—because 
they 2onfidently laid such an enorm- 
ots weight of responsibility upon 
thair <aildren’s growing minds. 

Th £ was the true crime, this was 
all that mattered, for the time being. 
Atter all, when my daughter was 
sevenzeen she might break the frame 
I nad given her and make a new one 
foz herself; most of us do (though 
th2 shape of the old frame usually 
licgers in our minds, like the mars on 
the wellpaper when the picture is 
taken down) and with the help o7 the 
freme our parents gave us ard the 
freme we make ourselves, we get 
th-ougz life. But if I gave ker no 
freme I should surely only condemn 


her to the miserable God-Struggling 
that has tormented me since my late 
twenties. , 

My instinct was to evade her ques- 
tions until she was about eight years 
old and then answer her in words 
rather like this : 

“Some people believe one thing, 
some another. Some believe (and tell 
her the Gospel story} but that cannot 
be proved. Others believe (and tell 
her the Evolution story) and that 
can be proved... .all except the Miss- 
ing Link. You can believe which you 
like.” 

But then I imagined her saying : 
“Mother, which do you believe ?” 
And I should have to say: “Dear 
heart, I don’t know”...and because 
I don’t know, and I cannot feel, I 
am condemned to, struggle with the 
Idza of God for ever, (only of course 
I should not tell her the last part of 
that sentence). 

But my reason told me that at eight 
years old she would already be want- 
ing to be told something solid, and 
comfortingly real, and would not be 
capable of deciding for herself which 
of my two stories she should believe. 
I ergued the position out : I remem- 
bered that she has been made, as she 
grew older, to say “please” and 
“taank you”, to say she was sorry 
when she had been rude or naughty 
and eat up her crusts. The result was 
thet she was a well-behaved, happy. 
delightful little girl whom everyone 
loved. Of course, her own nature had 
helped her; she has strong passions 
but she is not naturally sly or greedy, 
but her father and I and her aunt 
(wao is her nurse) had developed and 
strengthened these good qualities and 
the result was certainly most pleasing. 
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I did not (I argued) tell her that 
she must decide whether she would 
eat her crusts or say she was sorry ; 
I made her do it, and the compulsion 
certainly did not seem to have done 
her the slightest harm, but rather 
good. 

So I decid2d, after much thought 
and heartburning, to adopt the same 
method with her religious training, 
and also to -et her father have his 
way. We had inculcated the Chris- 
tian virtues cf gentleness, peniter.ce 
for sin, and love ; now we would go 
further and inculcate the Christian 
story. 

After all, I decided, it is one of the 
loveliest frames in the world, into 
which a child’s mind can gently be 
coaxed (yes, I know with what horror 
my intellectual friends will read the 
word “coax” and “ frame”) and I 
made up my mind, too, that if I was 
to be a reall good mother I must 
make up my mind not to pass my 
own cloudy, uncomforting, unstrong 
view of the Universe on to her. 
Against my instincts and selfish wish, 
I must give har a frame. And that is 
what I am dcing. 

I think very firmly that those 
parents who put the responsibility 
on to their ch:ldren of deciding what 
is right and waat is wrong are selfish 
asses. Of course, very frequently they 
do not themseives know what is right 
and what is wrong, having talked 
themselves into a muddle, so that 
explains, if it does not justify, their 
crime. In exactly the same way those 
parents who will not take the re- 
sponsibility of giving their children a 
firm religious frame-work that shall 
sustain and comfort them are selfish 
asses, And I em not going to be one 


of them. I hope that she will not 
love me the less when she finds that 
I have told her what I believe to be 
beautiful fables. 

We began with the Baby Jesus in 
the straw, calling hich “That baby 
who came a long time ago and there 
was no room in the hotel.” We went 
on to stories of how*good he was, and 
how all the world (may I be for- 
given) kept his birthday at Christ- 
mas. We went on to God( Who 
made the sea, and you, and Heaven). 
I cannot, even now, look into her eyes 
when I tell her about Heaven without 
a feeling of guilt but I will not let 
this feeling bully me into any other 
attitude of mind than the one I have 
chosen. 

Within the narrow, exquisite frame 
of Christianity I shall try to fit as 
much of the sense of mystery and of 
the reverence and love for God as it 
will hold and my daughter can 
absorb. I am not at all looking for- 
ward to tackling the Problem of Evil 
when it arises, as it is sure to do 
sooner or later, but I am hoping by 
that time my own views on that sub- 
ject may have drifted, perhaps, a little 
nearer to the shore where I want to 
land. 

When I tie on her bonnet and she 
lifts to me a face not much bigger 
than the palm of her father’s hand, 
serene and happy, I am sure...I am 
almost sure....that I have done the 
right thing. Inside that small brown 
head are shut the mighty ideas of 
God, Immortality, Divine Order, 
Right and Wrong. At present they 
are asleep, but when they wake out 
of the long slumber of childhood, she 
and they will be at home. 

STELLA GIBBONS 


NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


EDUCATING THE SIXTH SENSE* 


The New Frontiers of the Mind wrich 
Professor Rhine discusses lie in = power 
or powers in the mind which can learn 
things without employing the ordinary 
sensory avenues of information. The 
phenomenon of perceiving things vith- 
out using the recognized channels of sense 
has been called Extra-Sensory Perzexzion, 
or in brief E. S. P. 

(1) E. S. P. is, by definition, a mode 
of perception, a mental activity—er ac- 
tivity, however, which is sharply d-ffer- 
entiated from the sensory type of p2rcep- 
tion, and yet which is not complezely iso- 
lated or discordant, but which funccions 
jointly with the other processes cf the 
mind, e.g., memory, imagination, cog- 
nition, and motor activity. (2) It is 
voluntary, and, like other mental pro- 
cesses, capable of being directec or 
brought under control. (3) It requires 
the attention of the subject as well as 
freedom from distraction. (4) It, like 
many other difficult mental prozesses, 
calls for confidence in its performance. 
(5) Nervous dissociation, whether it be 
the result of narcotics, extreme fatigie, or 
seepiness, impairs the capacity for E. S. 
P., in the same manner as it affects rea- 
soning, creative thinking, or judgment in 
general. (6) It declines with a doninu- 
ticn of interest. “Fresh, origina., per- 
sonal interest ” is important for its suc- 
cess. 

E. S. P. is emphatically unlike sory 
perception. (1) It is not merely percep- 
tion beyond the recognized senses, it is 
essentially perception outside the seases in 
every respect. The subject coes not 
Erow where or when an E. S, P impres- 
sion strikes him. (2) The range cf ob- 
jects perceptible in E. S. P. is relacively 
unlimited. All the senses taken together 
do not range so widely. (3) Sensory 
perception resists the effect of narcotic 


drugs long after E. S. P. is blotted out. 
The same thing is true of the effect of 
excitement, distraction, and perhaps 
many other things. (4) The sharpest 
distinction of all between sensory and 
extra-sensory perception is that none of 
the senses show any such relative inde- 
pendence of distance or space relations 
as seem to hold with E. S. P. (5) The 
sensory relations of the personality with 
the world are characterized by the stimu- 
lation of the receptors by appropriate 
stimuli, e.g., light energy for the eye, 
sound waves for the ear, and chemical 
energy transformations for the senses of 
taste and smell. There is, however, no 
known form of energy which may be 
said to convey E, S. P. 

E. S. P. again, is & general process of 
which telepathy and clairvoyance are but 
special forms:— 

The differentiating characteristic is 
simply that different orders of things are 
perceived: in the case of telepathy, a 
thought; in the case of clairvoyance, a 
symbol on a card. 

The thesis of this book possesses no 
element of novelty for the student of 
ancient Indian Sanskrit literature. Prac- 
tically every system of Indian philosophy 
(psychology inclusive) believes in E. S. 
P. The Yoga-Suiras are specially devoted 
to its technique. Only the materialist 
Charvaka cannot believe in any other 
source of knowledge than sense percep- 
tion. And the Mimamsaka also denies 
the possibility of supernormal percep- 
tions, because according to him, the past, 
the future, the distant and the subtle can 
be known only through the injunctions 
of the Vedas. But the Nydya-Vaisesika, 
the Samkhya-Patafijala, the Vedantist, 
the Buddhist, and the Jaina believe in 
supernormal perceptions though they give 
different accounts of them. 
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Indian Psychology makes a distinction 
between laukika and alaukika percep- 
tions. The former is immediate knowl- 
edge given by the senses, and the latter 
immediate suprasensuous knowledge. 
Again, Bhasarvajfia divides perceptions 
into yogic (yogipratyaksha) and non- 
yogic or ordinary (ayogi-pratyaksha). He 
defines ordinary or non-yogic perception 
as direct and immediate apprehension of 
gross objects, produced by a particular 
relation between sense-organs and their 


objects with the help of light, time. 


(“now”), space (“here”) and the 
merit or demerit of the person. And he 
defines yogic perception as direct and 1m- 
mediate apprehension of distant, past, 
future and*‘subtle objects. Several sub- 
varieties of yogic perception are also dis- 
tinguished. The distinction between 
laukika and alaukika, between yogic and 
non-yogic forms of perception is similar 
to that made between sensory and extra- 
sensory perception. 


JAPANESE 


This book is ably written and repays 
perusal. It deals with eleven Japanese 
Sects. 

The Kusha sect is extinct. The doc- 
trine of this sect was brought to Japan 
by two Japanese priests in 658 A.D. The 
canonical. text of this sect, translated in- 
to Japanese, is the Abhidharma-Kosa 
Shastra, composed by Vasuvandhu. It 
derived its name from Koşa meaning 
“ treasure ”. 

The Jo-jitsu sect no longer exists in 
Japan. Its doctrine was imported into 
Japan by Korean teachers. This sect 
holds that the ego does not exist, neither 
do the elements of which human beings 
are made up. Its canonical text is the 
Satya Siddhishastra, which is a collection 
of interpretations of the conception of 
Primitive Buddhism. It was composed 
in the fourth century by the Hindu sage 
Harivarman, and was later translated in- 


The chief merit of Professor Rhine’s 
work lies in his experimental and quan- 
titative approach to the problem of E. 
S. P. His experiments are simple and con- 
clusive. A deck of twenty-five cards con- 
sisting of five cards eacly of five “ suits” 
or symbols (a rectangle or a square, a 
circle, wavy lines, a star and a plus or 
a cross) was shuffled and cut, and the 
subject was asked toe name the symbol 
of each card which was, of course, face 
down. The mean chance expectation for 
correct readings under the circumstances 
would be 5, but the results of the experi- 
ments showed an average of 6.5, which 
was taken as the mathematical proof of 
E. S. P. The verification and demon- 
strability of the results of E. S. P. tests 
devised by Dr. Rhine have done more to 
win recognition for the fact of E. S. P. 
than years of.patient psychical research 
and centuries of belief ın and experience 
of it. 

RAJ NARAIN 


BUDDHISM* 


to Chinese. 

The Sanron sect also has ceased to 
exist ın Japan. The three canonical 
works of this sect are Madhyamika- 
Shastra composed by Nagarjuna, Sata- 
Shastra by the same author, and 
Dvadasa Nikaya Shastra by Deva. Its 
doctrine is that nothing exists, all is 
vacuity. 

The Hosso sect was founded in Japan 
by a monk named Dosho on his retum 
from China, where he had been taught 
by the celebrated pilgrim, Hiuen Tsang. 
The texts are numerous but one of them 
deserves mention, namely, Vijñaptimat- 
rata Siddhi-Shastra. This sect holds that 
thought alone is real and the rest is but 
a dream. It has many temples, monas- 
teries, priests, perpetual subscribers and 
more than ten thousand occasional sub- 
scribers who practise Shintoism. 

The Kegon sect was imported into 
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Jepan by the Chinese teacher Dosen Its 
dcctrine is founded on the text known 
as Avatamasak7-Siatra. This sect holds 
that everything is derived from one 
soirce which i3 unconditioned state or 
absolute nature , 

The Tendai 3ect was introduced -nto 
Japan irom China m 1804. It gct its 
name from a sacred mountain in Ctina 
krown as Tien T'ai. It holds that men, 
beasts, plants and things cam reach Sud- 
drahood. This sect refers essential to 
the Seddharmapundarike Sūtra. 

The Shingon sect came into exis-ence 

in Japan, through the exertion ot a 
Japanece Sainz, Kobo Daishi. The 
canonical texts of this sect are Maka- 
verocarabhisam:bodhi and Vajrasekkara 
Sřtra. According to this sect, the Uni- 
vese, the essence of which is Mahav-ra- 
cana Buddha, presents twq aspects : (i) 
the axoteric anc. (ii) the esoteric. This 
sect hes many temples, monasteries. 
abbots, priests, perpetual and Shinto 
subscribers, 
The Zen Sect is very original. ii is 
ore of the important sects of Japan. I-s 
method of teaching is oral and intuitive 
and its follower: have no canonical texts. 
In Japan this sect comprises three 
groups, namely Rinzai, Soto, and 
Otaku, zach of hich has temples, nona- 
sterizs, priests, abbots, perpetual and oc- 
casional members. The word Zen B an 
equivalent of the Sanskrit word Daan 
or Pali Jh@na meaning meditation. 

The Jodo sect was founded in Japan 
in the twelfth century A.D. Its doc:zrine 
is based on the Sutras of Amitabha, and 
in particular on the Sukhevativyuha It 
has many temples, priests, abbots, 2c. 

Tae Shinsha sect professes the 
san2 doctrine zs the Jodo sect, narnzly, 
th: doctrine of absolute faith in the 
Seviour who promises us paradise or 
the pure land. This sect is the rost 
important sect in Japan. It has ten 
branches, all practising the same coc- 
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trine. 

The Nichiren sect was founded by 
Nichiren who was a great Japanese saint 
and patriot. The canonical text of this 
sect is the Saddharmapundarika-Sütra. 
Th:s sect is a purely Japanese growth 
without any prototype in China. It has 
many temples, priests, perpetual and oc- 
cas.onal members, This sect firmly be- 
lieves in the ultimate triumph of the 
Good Law. After the death of its 
founder, there were differences of opinion 
as zo the doctrine of the founder, which 
differences ultimately led to the creation 
of aine branches. Chapter XII of this 
bock should be omitted in the second edi- 
tior, as it contains nothing noteworthy. 
The author has written a note on the 
coming Buddhism which forms the con- 
cluding chapter of this book. The list 
of canonical texts of the different Japa- 
nese Sects is very useful. The bibliog- 
raphy supplied by the author is not 
complete. Yamakami Sogen’s Systems of 
Buddhist Thought, eand Sir Charles 
Eliots Hinduism and Buddhism, Vol. 
III(* Buddhism in Japan”, chap. LIV) 
have not been included. Japanese Bud- 
dhism by Sir Charles Eliot ought to have 
been noticed by the author. Nothing 
has been said regarding the Risshu sect 
(Ritsu-Shu sect). 

All the important Japanese sects are 
Mahayanists excepting the Kusha, Jo- 
jitsu and Ritsshu sects which are 
Hinayanists. The Japanese became 
acqizinted with Buddhism through the 
Chinese texts and commentaries. Bud- 
dhism penetrated into Japan from Korea 
and all the Buddhists aspire after 
Nirvana, the ultimate goal of life. 

This book is very interesting and in- 
structive and has four beautiful illustra- 
tiors. We wish there were more books 
like this dealing with Buddhism and 
Buddhist sects in Buddhist countries 
other than Japan. 

B. C. Law 
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Le “Crime”, By LOuIse HERVIEU. 
(Les Editions Denoél, Paris.) 

A small volume of 64 pages, and yet 
a great and far-reaching book attacking 
one of the grea-est sins of our civilization, 
the crime of marrying and bringing 
children into the world when one is 
suffering from syphilis, either by direct 
contagion or through heredity, The 
author makes = pathetic appeal, and her 
cry is all the more moving, since she her- 
self is an inva id, carrying in her blood 
the awful curse of her parents’ crime. 
She writes these tragic pages from her 
sick bed and ier book is a first-hand 
testimony to the evils of hereditary syphi- 
lis, which extend to the moral and 
mental spheres and which she considers 
the chief cause of insanity, wickedness 
and violence. She is not content merely 
with an appeal ; she also offers practical 
suggestions suck as that of a “ health rec- 
ord” (Carnet ie Santé), a record which 
each one shoulc. be called upon to keep 
up to date, and which would indicate the 
person's pedigree in addition to diseases 
he or she has had year by year. The pre- 
sentation of this health record would be 
compulsory before marriage. as well as 
after conception and during the period of 
pregnancy, thus both preventing the mar- 
riage of a perscn who should not be al- 


Crime and the Community. By LEO 
Pace. (Faber and Faber, Ltd., London. 
12s. 6d.) 

Many forces converge to make a 
penal system. Creed, fear, anger, reason, 
charity—all thee have a hand in the 
making of a lav, a law-court, a prison. 
In the degree o? their relative influence 
we can detect pæcisely the quality of a 
country’s civilisetion, Where greed, fear 
and anger obsccre the legal vision, we 
know that culture has an uneasy tenure. 
Where we see reason and charity work- 
ing to change the too-familiar outline of 
Tepression, we wards of peace are heart- 
ened. 

This is the significance for us of the 
forthcoming Prison Bill. The penal 
system we inher-ted from the fathers of 
industrialism had little of reason and 
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lowed to marry and enabling special 
treatment for those who are in need of it. 

The figures given by Louise Hervieu 
show what a staggeringly high percentage 
of the pecple are syphulitics or “ hérédo- 
siphilitiques ” and she depounces the trait 
common to most—the impulse to hide 
their curse from others. Why this hiding ? 

Consciously or unconsciously, through 
hypocrisy, through thoughtlessness, through 
stupidity, we fool the doctor who has in 
front of him but a closed book and is treat- 
ing appearances only. 

And even when a doctor does diagnose 
the disease and warns his patient that he 
must not marry until he has been treated, 
again and again the patient disappears— 
and the doctor has no way of denouncing 
him as unfit for marriage since he is 
bound by his professional secrecy. That 
these things arg so no one doubts, but no 
one does anything about it. Louise Her- 
vieu from her bed of agony has the cour- 
age to raise a fearless and loud protest 
against the prevailing irresponsibility and 
hypocrisy of the masses, and we can only 
hope that her protest will arouse the con- 
science of at least a few who will search 
for a reliable remedy for the evil inheri- 
tance and seek for the real cause hidden 
in that inheritance. 


OCCULTUS 


nothing of charity in it. Greed for pos- 
session, fear of losing possession, anger 
at lost possession—these were the forces 
which built the separate hells of Penton- 
ville and peopled Dartmoor with a grey, 
furtive race. Of late years we have 
tried to overscrawl these “dreary syl- 
logisms in brick” with our moderate 
messages of progress. But our palimp- 


sestic economies, the Departmental 
Committee’s report, have no legible 
result. The grey furtive race of 


recidivists is still with us, Hence the 
Prison Bill—not wholly erasive of the 
past, but certainly, we anticipate, limning 
the progressive present with a bolder pen. 

Mr. Leo Page has written a book to 
equip us for the change. He is a reason- 
able man. He prepares us for reason, 
though not for charity. After all, crim- 
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inal3 cost us Englishmen somethirg to 
the tun2 of £3£,000,000 a year ; charicy 
wauld be costly at the price. “It is out 
of place to talk of the moral law.” Yet 
rezson has muh of interest to suggest. 
The magisterial bench is largely untustcr- 
ed anc needs ~enologico-education ; the 
probation-systerm ise insufficiently Læd ; 
the psychiatrist should replace the jailer 
where necessary ; prisons need to ke re- 
clessified, indyidualised, ameliorated 
(vithir reason!. Arguments for these 
recrms are presented with sobriety, 
dimity scruptiosity. Only the best 


Geographical Essays. By BIMALA 
CHURN Law. Luzac and Co., Londor.) 

For many years of his far-reazhing 
researcnes Dr. B. C. Law has paid 
special attenticn to the geography of 
Early India. One welcome result of tnese 
stadies was lis Geography of arly 
Buddhism, (1332), comprising all the 
geographical d.ta from the Pali Canon. 
Ir various subsequent articles he est=nd- 
ec his collecton and brought forward 
much materia hitherto scattered and 
inaccessible. 

In tie book under review the author 
has reprinted several of these articles, 
amd as they kave already been review- 
ec elsewhere it is not our intentior. here 
tc be critical, out we think it advisable 
tc acquaint t= reader with some diffi- 
culties involve. in the subject. 

All students of ancient literatures are 
fernilier with tne fact that names eppear 
ir. different fo-ms, not only in different 
spellings. Ths fact is especially strik- 
irg (and irritating) in Indian History 
and literature where a name may eppear 
in both its li erary (Sanskrit) and its 
dialectical form. The scholar is not 
aways sure which is the authentic 
(aboriginal) cne : whether the nene is 
(in the case ¿f Brahmanical litera.ure) 
a Sarskritisation of a Prakrit “Pali) 
form, or (in “he case of Buddhist liter- 
ature) a Pali-ation of a Sanskrit “orm, 
cr any othe vernacular (Praxzitic) 
variart whict may be the homespun 
garment of tre name. We are ferniliar 
vith these problems in the history of 


sources are used ; for the evidence of ex- 
prisoners Mr. Page has httle but con- 
tempt. 

Justice pervades the book, tempered 
by a faint pulse of impatience with those 
who would sentimentally spare the rod. 
The impartial temper will appeal to law- 
makers, who, we hope, will profit from 
its reasonableness; with improving ef- 
fects cn the framing of the Prison Bill. 
We others must not be impatient ; the 
time is not yet ripe for charity. The com- 
munity has still to learn that it is more 
degrading to resent stealing than to steal. 

MARK BENNEY 


names generally, but in the case of geo- 
graphical designations identification is 
especially difficult and trying, since the 
actual place designated has often chang- 
ed its name several times or has in the 
course of history vanished from the map 
altogether. 

Dr. Law has done his best to elucidate 
this problem and has come to definite 
conclusions, but it goes without saying 
that many difficulties have not been 
cleared away yet. Even in this book 
the spelling of names could have been 
made more uniform, and sometimes 
Dr. Law does not follow the recognised 
usage. The author has in many cases 
poirted out the impossibility of identi- 
fication and acknowledges that much re- 
mains to be dane to establish a reliable 
Gazetteer of Ancient India. Still, from 
al that he has brought forward it is 
evicent that much has been achieved and 
that the author deserves credit for hav- 
ing pushed investigation a good deal - 
farther. 

Summing up, we may say that the 
chief value of these essays lies in the ex- 
tensiveness of their material; as such 
they are a collection of importance. 
Further research will be obliged to make 
use of them and will be indebted to Dr. < 
Law for having rendered such research 
possible. The author is right when in 
his very short and unpretentious pref- 
ace he hopes that “these essays will be 
found useful by those for whom they 
are intended ”. 

W. STEDE 
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The Spirttucl Awakening of Man. By 
Harr PrasaD SHASTRI. (Shanti-Sadan 
Publishing Committee, London. 1s. 64.) 

This little book has been written, the 
author tells us, in response to “ the grow- 
ing demand.. for the pure metaphvsi- 
cal teachings of India”. Its seven essays 
are based on the Upanishads and the 
Bhagavad-Gitc mainly, though the 
writers use of the word “God” would 
appear to be an appeasement of Western 
susceptibilities. He even states that it 
ig true “as the Old Testament affirms 
—the Lord our God is a jealous God, 
desirous of our adoration and service ”. 
What has this to do, we may ask, with 
the philosophy of the Upanishads? We 
share Mr. Shastri’s hope of “ mutual love 
and lasting peace between the East and 
the West ” ; but we would add that such 
a peace must be well founded on Truth 
and Justice. An uneasy compromise re- 
sulting from inadequate knowledge 
would only end in disillusionment. 

There is a tendency on the part of 
most writers zo deal superficially with 
what Mr. Shastri calls “spiritual 
Yoga”, and cenfusion has too often been 
the only result. In Theosophical teach- 
ings, as given 3y H. P. Blavatsky (than 


Mahavira: His Life and Teachings. 
By BIMALA CHURN Law, Ph.D. (Luzac 
and Co., London.) 

The author has dedicated this book 
to the late Mr. Puran Chand Nahar, a 
well-known Jaina scholar. Dr. Law’s 
concise presentment of the Life and 
Teachings of the last Tirthamkara of the 
Jainas is based on original Buddhist and 
Jaina texts. The Jaina texts are, how- 
ever, all of the Swetambara creed. The 
Digarmmbara version has been completely 
ignored. 

Dr. Law has arrived at the conclusion 
that the immediate predecessor of Maha- 
vira was Parshwanatha, who, like Maha- 
vira, has been proved to be a historical 
personage. He lived to the age of a 
hundred and died two hundred and fifty 
years before Mahavira. 


whom there is no surer guide in the 
study of Eastern teachings), the term 
Spirit “is applied, solely to that which 
belongs directly to Universal Conscious- 
ness”. From this point of view 
“Esoteric Philosophy jeaches the ex- 
istence of two Egos in man, the mortal 
or personal, and the Higher, the Divine 
and the Impersonal”. In a survey of 
the Cosmogony of tke Esoteric Philos- 
ophy, we are on the ascending arc of 
Spirituality, and “vice and wickedness 
are an abnormal, unnatural manifesta- 
tion, at this period of our human evolu- 
tion—at least they ought to be so”. It 
is of the highest importance, therefore, 
that the student should first grasp the 
subject intellectually before ke proceeds 
to any practical work on a basis of Yoga 
training. Without this he will be unable 
to judge impersonally his daily actions, 
and will be liable to find himself in an 
emotional morass from which extrication 
will be difficult. This being premised, we 
may assent to Mr. Shastri’s statement :— 

The thought of the indwelling Lord 
(Ishta Dev), dwelt on daily with spiritual 
devotion and love, is of great importance in 
punfying the mind, the ego, and the emo- 
tions ; and in developing in the soul the true 
spirituality of the religious consciousness. 


B. P. HOWELL 


The book is very carefully written but 
the statement on page 48 that Parshwa’s 
doctrine of six classes of living beings 
served as the basis of Mahavira’s doc- 
trine of the six ZLeśyâs is obviously 
wrong. 


After discussion of various data, Dr. 
Law fixes the date of Mahavira’s Nir- 
vana (demise) as 498 B.c. All Jainas, 
however, are agreed that the event hap- 
pened in 527 B.C. 

With reference to Syddudda, the 
author writes :— 


This doctrine was formulated as a scheme 
of thought in which there is room for consid- 
eration of all points of view, and of all 
ideals. This was brought forward at a 
most critical period of Indian life, when 
many conflicting dogmas were adumbrated 
without leading to certitude. 
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The statement on page 70 about six 
Aslikéyas is ¿lso erroneous. They are 
oily five: iva, Pudgala, Dharma, 
Adherma, anc Akésha. Kéla is mot an 

Liktya. 

Towards his conclusion, Dr. Law has 


An. Irishman’s England. By J. S. 
CoLiis. (Cassell and Co. Ltd., London. 
Ta. 61) 

The author covers a wide range of 
topics, including for instance, at on= end, 
cosing-time senes outside a cigarette 
factary and, at the other, the state of 
poetry and ace in contemporary Eng- 
lend. The d-fficulty of dealing at all 
alequately vith such heterogeneous 
mete-l is enhanced by Mr. Collis’s 
method. “My, approach is purely pre- 
judicial and not judicjal”, he says 
f-ankly; and the reviewer cannot 
baz be conscious of the unwisdom 
of attempting to appraise in a few sen- 
tences a varied assortment of “ private” 
opinioas. It may be doubted, how- 
ever, :f a subjective method is ppro- 
pciate when, az in this case, the questions 
dealt with are essentially historicel, so- 
c-o-pxitical ard psychological in charac- 
ter. 

Mr Collis’s main conclusions are not 
startling in their originality. He agrees 
that Napoleons jibe about a “naton of 
shopkeepers ” s not ill-founded, and that 
“even when we move outside the actual 
commercial fied we discover that money 
ie stall the first consideration”. He 
mekes all th customary observations 
avoul the Englishman’s genius for mud- 
dling through. compromise, for blend- 
iag tradition with progress, for achiev- 
img vithout a revolution the results that 
e-sewhere have only been achieved by 
mears of revolution. He believes that 
while the English are “civilized” they 
are not “cultured”, and that they are 
totally wantirg in a “passion for the 
aosokite ”. 

A -estatemeat of conventional views of 
this zind would not be altogether with- 
ait velue if it were supported by z fresh 
analysis of the relevant data. D-rectly 


very thoughtfully observed :— 

The heart of Jainism is not empty as Mrs. 
Stevenson thinks, it is only tied of all 
that go to constitute selfishness, ghtiness, 
cruelty, wickedness, imconsideration, and 
such immoral propensities. 

AJIT PRASADA 


or indirectly, these judgments have pol- 
itical and economic implications ; they 
purport to sum up aspects of the his- 
torical experience of the English people. 
But politics and economics are external 
to “ culture”, as Mr. Collis understands 
the term. Hence his reflections on these 
themes tend merely to reflect traditional 
fallacies. The British Empire, it seems, 
is “so expressive of the people. ... They 
did not look for an empire, they found 
one by mistake ”—the same sort of mis- 
take, doubtless, as Japan and Italy seem 
to be finding profitable in our time. The 
British brought peace to India, “and it 
would have probably worked out all 
right to this day if, a lot of busybodies 
had not come along and insisted upon 
bettering and democratising and elevat- 
ing the people”. We are seriously asked 
to accept this as a “ summary of British 
imperialism”, on the authority of— 
Rudyard Kipling. No wonder, then, that 
Mr. Collis proceeds to write about the 
English working-man in language remi- 
niscent of pre-War Anglo-Indian “ reflec- 
tions” on the character of the Indian 
people. 

Mr. Collis quotes approvingly from Dr. 
Barker : Law and Government, Religion, 
Language and Literature, Education, 
“men make these great and august 
things, and these great and august things 
in turn make men. ` We are made by 
what we have made.” Profoundly true. 
One could only wish that Mr. Collis 
himself had meditated on it a little. He 
simply recommends it to the Marxists 
for their consideration—in blissful ignor- 
ance of the fact that it is one of the 
ccrner-stones of their social philosophy. 
They, however, take a comprehensive 
view, and decline to exclude Economics 
from among the interacting forces that 
condition the life of societies. 

K. S. SHELVANKAR 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE REALISM OF MADHVA 


While I am deeply thankful to L. E. 
Parker for his notice of my work—Reign 
of Realism in Indian Philosophy, in the 
February number of THE ARYAN PATH, 
I should like to be permitted to point 
out that in ore or two important parti- 
culars, he has failed to grasp the correct 
significance of the position taken up by 
Madhva in philosophic realism of the 
most uncompromising type. Mr. Parker 
asks : “Is it not equally correct to pro- 
claim identity and non-identity ?” And 
again: “Dos not Madhva’s argument 
actually substantiate the illusionary na- 
ture of the uriverse. . from the new vant- 
age-point attained?” Questions like 
these demonstrate the fundamental falla- 
cy of degrees >f reality as understood and 
developed by Idealistic theories of knowl- 
edge, Eastern and Western. To Madhva, 
every degree of realtty is as real as the 
Absolute. Tais I believe I have made 
clear on p. 14 of my book. In Mr. Par- 
ker’s illustrat.on, the sun and sun’s rays 
impinging on the organism are perfectly 
real, as real as the Absolute, but the 
movement of the sun from East to West 
is apparent, and stands corrected even at 
the time of apparent awareness in the 
light of astrcnomtcal conclusions, of the 
movement. Cn page 439 I have discussed 
the illustration of a Patagonian appear- 
ing as a dwarf. In the light of these 
illustrations, 7.¢. shell-silyer appearance, 
rope-snake adpearance, etc., the contrast 
between appzarance and reality is basic, 
objective, and cannot be reduced to mere 
degrees. 

Identity between finite and Infinite 
(Jiva and Frahman) is the logical con- 
tradictory of non-identity. ‘Both can 
never be equally correct. Either identity 
or non-identity must be the merest fic- 
tion. There is absolutely no chance of 
any compronise on this head. 

When a n=w vantage-point is attained, 
the old or previous point does not always 
and necessa-ily become as illusory and 


non-existent as silver appearing in shell. 
The stultification oy supersession, or re- 
pudiation Has meaning only when rise is 
made from appearance to reality. “ Real 
enough at the time”, "has for Madhva no 
meaning. The Universe is real at all 
times, and for all time. Whether the prob- 
lem can at all be solved by the specu- 
lative genius of mankind is quite another 
matter but one thing is certain, contra- 
dictory concepts like identity and differ- 
ence between the finite and the Infinite 
can never both be equally true. 

Mr. Parker must see that to Madhva 
“illusion” must for ever be different 
from “transitory changing knowledge”. 
Transitoriness is not emphatically illu- 
soriness. The transitoriness of a Jar just 
made and annihilated (Utpanna-dhvasta- 
ghata) notwithstanding its transitoriness 
is a reality as full as the Absolute, but 
the silver-in-shell is illusory. There is 
thus no compromise between illusoriness 
and transitoriness. 

In reference to Madhva’s -con- 
ception of Moksha, Mr. Parker remarks : 
“Tt is finite in conception and represents 
a stage of progress rather than finality.” 
My contention is this. If independent 
evidence is forthcoming that the stage 
of finality is one of identity between the 
finite and Infinite, then Madhva’s con- 
ception of release may be viewed as 
marking a stage. But, Madhva’s view 
that identity is without the support of 
the consolidated testimony of the three 
Pramanas, (Pratyaksha, Anumana, and 
Sruti) is never refuted by a mere asser- 
tion of identity or a tacit, unproved 
postulation thereof. If identity be a 
methodological postulate, difference is- 
equally valid as a methodological postu- 
late. How does Mr. Parker know that 
“the final evolutionary stage” is a merg- 
er, an identity between the finite and 
the Infinite? Which is the Pramana on 
the basis of which identity is believed 
or held to be final ? 
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Mr. Parker and other sympethetic 
students of Eastern Thought sholli be 
tcd that Madhva and his fol-cwers 
ace not willing to be assigned existence 
just by sufferance as a stage. Any elee- 
rosynary dole gf recognition is repug- 
nant to Madhyva’s champions anc com- 
mentators, and Madhva’s challenze to 
al. idealistic and monistic systems of 
though: must be taken up and ans-vered 
in a sportsmardike manner. Scripture is 
susceptible of different interpretatoons. 
Sense-gwarenes3 does not susport 
identity. Ergo. inference which must 
al-vays be grounded upon previous sense- 
perception cannot. Identity is thus 
wrhout the sarction and support of the 
thee well-known Pramanas. The tresis 
of Madhva cannot be disproved 3y a 


mere postulation of identity. The 
identity must be demonstrated on the 
basis of the three Pramanas. The charge 
of Madhva is that it has never been 
so demonstrated. Tne discussion as 
elaborated in my book (p. 439 et seg.), 
contains an answer to all objections 
noted by Mr. Parker. Modern Biologi- 
cal evolution from the amceba, and the 
electron-proton view of the cosmos 
urged by physics do not demonstrate, 
as far as I can see, identity between finite 
and Infinite, matter and spirit, Purusha 
and Prakriti—irreducible entities exist- 
ing in their own rights. The followers 
of Madhva would refuse to accept © 
Ramakrishna’s judgment for the same 
reasons. 

R. Naca RAJA SARMA 


OBEDIENCE IN EDUCATION 


The late Mr. Edmond Holmes was one of the most experienced British educationists. 
In his Wheat Is cnd What Might Be ©1911) he writes :— 

It is the conventional type of educaticn, with its demands for mechani- 
cal obelience t> external authority, which leeds through despotism to social and 
poitical chaos. The whole régime of mechanical obedience is favourable, in the 
lorg run, to the development of ararchy. Let us take the case of a church or an 
aurccracy whict. demands implicit chedience from its subjects, and is prepared to 
exect stch obecience by the applicetion of physical force or its moral equivalent. 
What nill happen to it when its scb ects begin to ask it for its credentials? The 
fact that it has always demanded fn them literat rather than spiritual obedience, 
and that, in its application of motive force, it has appealed to their baser desires 
and baser fears, makes it impossible ‘or it to fustify itself to their higher faculties, 
rat.cnal or emotional, and makes it recessary for it to meet their incipient criticism 
with renewed tireats of punishmertt and renewed promises of reward. But the 
very fact that it is being asked for -ts credencials means that the force on which 
it has hitherto relief is weakening, that its power to punish and reward, which has 
always >een reslvable into the pover to make people believe that it can punish 
anc reward, is being called in question and is therefore crumbling away. And 
bekind that power there is nothing but chaos. For the régime of mechanical obe- 
dieace, by arresting the spontaneous z-owth of Mams higher nature. and by making 
its thief appeal :o his baser desires erd baser fears, becomes of necessity the foster- 
moher of egoism ; and when egoism. which makes each man a law to himself and 
the potential enəmy of his kind, is unrestrained by authority, the door is thrown 
wice open to ararchy, and through anarchy tc chaos, This is what is happening 
m the West, in our self-conscious arc critical age, 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


EDUCATION IN WORLD CITIZENSHIP 


When a nation’s freedom is 
threatened and when a social 
order established on what are 
regarded as sound principles is 
attacked, there is a natural at- 
tempt to safeguard that freedom and 
that order, and to justify those prin- 
ciples. Because Great  Britain’s 
political order has been in danger, 
and the very principles of democracy 
are challenged by the totalitarian 
states which are autocracies, British 
leaders have been devising ways and 
means further to educate their mass- 
es so that Democracy shall not 
perish. A vital, organization, the 
Association for Education in Citi- 
zenship has among its objects the 
“training in moral qualities necessary 
for the citizen of a democracy”. 

The Association organized a Con- 
ference in July 1937 which discuss- 
ed the subject of ‘‘ The Challenge 
to Democracy”. The addresses 
delivered there have been brought 
together in a volume entitled Con- 
structive Democracy, (George Allen 
and Unwin, Ltd., 7s. 6d.). At our 
request Mr. C. Delisle Burns, himself 
an educator of the British mind, has 
reviewed this volume and we print 
his review in full here as we desire to 
comment upon the work of the As- 
sociation :— 

This book is a collection of essays. 
based upon addresses delivered under the 
auspices of a new Association for Edu- 
cation in Citizenship. Sir Ernest Simon 
is the chief supporter of the new As- 


sociation, which is conceived as a sort 
of protection in Great Britain against 


the advocacy of Dicfatorship. The 
authors of the essays belong to the three 
chief political parties in Great Britain : 
but the greater number of them are 
“ Liberals” who belong to the Old Tra- 
ditions of the Liberal Party represented 
by Sir Ernest Simon himself. The es- 
says hardly refer to democracy outside 
Great Britain. France is not considered 
at all: and the United States barely 
mentioned. But no doubt, the purpose 
of the book is not an analysis of experi- 
ence. It is rather a sort of confession of 
feith by persons with names sufficiently 
well-known. „They say all that might 
have been expected and are, 
as most Englishmen are, conveni- 
ently blind to inconvenient facts. 
For example, it is amusing to 
find “democracy” praised in these es- 
says by two members of the House of 
Lords, Lord Halifax and Lord Lothian, 
whose political power is based upon an 
obsolete principle of heredity. in direct 
contradiction to the principle of democ- 
racy. No reference is made to the 
despotism of colonial government, nor 
even to India. But despite omissions, 
the essays review very well the accepted 
opinions about democracy, freedom of 
thought and criticism and the excellence 
of peace. The arguments against any 
form of Dictatorship are, indeed, over- 
whelming, but as Professor Bonn re- 
marks in the concluding essay, democ- 
Tacy must do something more than 
argue if it is to overcome dictatorship 
where dictatorship has been established. 
The real trouble is that democracy it- 
self includes tendencies leading to dic- 
tatorship. Mr. Arthur Bryant, for ex- 
ample, in his essay calls by the name 
of “ democracy ” what is only eighteenth- 
century control by landowners through 
their servants and agents. He takes the 
opportunity of abusing and reviling the 
Spanish groups to which he is opposed, 
as an admirer of “the good old days”. 
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The book as a whole is interesting as 
evidenze of tha vagueness of the British 
conceptions of “ democracy”, combined 
with che pra-tical good sense cf the 
Britis: when =hey are not required to” 
tink selow the surface. 

3 


The review points out the chief 
defect of the movement so sincerely 
organised and Iqoked after by Sir 
Ernest Simen. The Association 
concerns itseE with saving Democ- 
recy in Grea Britain, without con- 
silerirg the fate of Democracy 
elsewhere. Even Britain, powerful as 
it is “and it is not so powerful in 
1938 as it wes in 1908) canno: act 
in isolation, znd if Democracy falls 
elsewhere it is bound to weaken and 
to fall in Britain also. ° 

But there i: a further point which 
our esteemed -eviewer has mentioned 
in passing—he omission in the 
vclume of ary reference to India. 
We ned to stress the fact that 
hcwever demo-ratic Britain may have 
been a: home its Imperial policy has 
been like that of the dictators. 
But fcr the <onsent of the masses 
neither Musselini nor Hitler could 
have risen to >ower. Democrats are 
not all dead ir Italy or in Germeny ; 
concentration zamps tell us that chey 
exst; but they are in a minority. 
In their colones and in India čem- 
ocratic principles have been broken 
by the British in an autocratic, Fow- 
ever indirect, manner. Sir Ernest 
Simon and others do not seerc to 
take that into account. 

The hands ef John Bull were not 
clean enough <o prevent him doing 
anythirg else kut allow Italy to d> in 
Abyssinia wha- he himself had cone 
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in India in years gone by. Is it not 
but just Nemesis or Karma that now 
Great Britain itself is threatened ? Is 
it not the irony of Fate that the Bri- 
tish people, though they cannot be 
deprived of their liberty by a foreign 
fo2, may well surrender it to leaders 
ard dictators ? 

We are not writing this from the 
political but from the philosophical 
point of view. If after the Peace 
Treaty Britain had mended its ways, 
rectified its errors and blunders, it 
would have strengthened its own 
democracy, and further—served the 
werld. Even now it is not too late: 
India, thanks to her great leader 
Gandhiji, is pressing forward towards 
democracy, and his message of Non- 
Violence which was not respected a 
few years ago is being studied with 
an eye to practice by a growing band 
of democrats in Western lands. Not 
until men’s thoughts are ensouled by 
the courage of gentleness can real 
democracy arise anywhere. “ Moral 
qualities” which the Association for 
Education in Citizenship should 


popularize among teachers and . 


taught alike are Ahimsa, Non-Vio- 
lenze and Satya, Truth ; the teaching 
that the World is One, that you can- 
not be a democrat in London and 
an autocrat in Delhi, and that the 
world cannot have peace when dis- 
trusting hearts ‘and martial minds 
are creating armaments of destruc- 
tion. Unless Non-Violence is widely 
taught, the world must face War and 
the destruction of the civilization 
founded upon competition and vio- 
lence. 


AUD 


Point out the ‘‘ Way '’—however dimly, 





and lost among the hostas does the evening 


star to those who tread the: path in darkness, 


—The Voice of the Silence 
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REINCARNATION 


In the doctrine of transmigration, whatever its origin, Brahmanical and 
Buddhist speculation found, ready to hand, the means of constructing a plausible 
vindication cf the ways of the Cosmos to man....This plea of justification is not 
less plausible than ‘others ; and none but very hasty thinkers will reject it on the 
ground of inherent absurdity. Like the doctrine of evolution itself, that of trans- 
migration has its roots in the world of reality ; and it may claim such support as the 


great argument from analogy is capable of supplying. 


A consistent effort has been made 
in THE ARYAN PATH to allow able 
men and women to present their 
own points of view on the subject of 
Reincarnation, a subject that inter- 
ests an increasing number of people 
but the importance of which is not 
fully recognized by all of them. As 
is our polizy, we have allowed con- 
tributors who do not believe in Re- 
incarnatior. as well as those who are 
convinced of the reasonableness of 
the doctrine to say their say. We 
have printed in every volume of THE 
ARYAN PATH more than one article 
on this specific subject, but this issue 
is almost wholly confined to a study 
of it and admirably mirrors the 


—ProFessor T. H. HUXLEY 


mental state of the educated classes 
in the Occident as in India: There 
is vital interest in Reincarnation but 
the desire to learn about the doctrine 
is vague and the effort to understand 
it in detail is somewhat rare. 
Articles by our Indian authors once 
agaimi? reveal the limitation which 
arises firstly from the desire to 
interpret doctrines of old Oriental 
psycho-philosophy by the wavering 
light of modern scientific theories ; 
secondly, there is the difficulty of 
penetrating the old-world language 
of allegory and metaphor. A subject 
that they are well capable of ex- 
pounding has suffered at the hands 
of numerous Indian scholars who 
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are not able to throw off the in=Lence 
of Western academical learninz. Our 
“Western contributors depend oz their 
own thinking : speculating and rea- 
oning they come near to some tacts 
end truths ; tltese would not orly be 
eubstantiated but» enriched if < dis- 
passionate study of the subject were 
prosecuted. ° 

Both the Oriental and the Occi- 
Cental enquirer have excellent oppor- 
tunity to study the subject ir. zu- 
taentic Theosophical text-bocks : 
The Key to Theosophy by H. P. 
Elavatsky and The Ocean of T'reos- 
obhy by W. Q. Judge. In these two 
books the whole subject is examined 
in a thorough manner and they pro- 
vde an excellent basis for impertial 
examination. It is mot suggested 
that this examination should be 
undertaken with a view to accept 
tte doctrine of Reincarnation, but 
primarily to understand what are 
tke principles and the main d=tails 
of this natural process. Two are the 
clief causes of confusion—first, the 
neture of the human soul and its 
reation to the Universal Sprit; 
second, the nature of the “mesk, 
persona or personality, in the mm- 
pcsition of which the Astral Double 
of the Body called in Sanskrit Lega 
Skarira plays a very important part. 
(In stressing the necessity of a stacly 
of the subject we might once agein 
po nt out that between the exprsi- 
tion on Reincarnation of H. P. 


Blavatsky and W. Q. Judge on the 
one hand and sundry, pseudo- and 
nec-theosophical writers on the other 
there is an unbridgeable gulf.) 

It is impossible even to outlime in 
a single article all the teachings about 
Reincarnation : the human constitu- 
tion has to be described ; also, the 
assemblage of matter and the forma- 
tion of the body ; the nature of brain- 
mind and the commencement of soul- 
function in a new body ; death of the 
corpus and the intervening period of 
recuperation and rest between death 
and rebirth for the Individual Con- 
sciousness ; the intimate connection 
between the human and other king- 
doms both visible and invisible. These 
and other factors are involved in the 
study. No subject, scientific or theo- 
logical, historical or literary, can be 
grasped without a proper study ; and 
this is equally true of Reincarnation. 
The difficulty is that most people do 
not know—for which they are not 
altogether blameless—-where to seek 
for ell this information. Then there 
is the factor of mental laziness ; to 
the lazy as to the mentally obtuse 
such a subject as Reincarnation must 
remain a puzzle. To make the whole 
subject intelligible without mental 
effort on the part of the reader is au 
impossibility. And so emerges the 
central truth of Reincarnation—only 
self-effort leads through self-know]l- 
edge to Supreme Enlightenment. 


THE PATH OF SOULS 


[Mertor. S. Yewdale is a musician and a writer sympathetic with the Orient. 
In March 1937 he wrote on “ Reincarnation in Earth Life”, pointing out that even 
in one earth life man goes through a series of incarnations, each separated meta- 


phorically by a death. 


In this article he surveys the path of Souls through a series 


of earch lives, each separated by what men call death.—Eps.] ° 


We live in two worlds—the visible 
and the invisible. Between them the 
souls of human beings pass back and 
forth. From the invisible world souls 
periodically appear on earth in phe- 
nomenal forms to do the work of 
earthly life. From the visible world, 
obeying the inexorable law of their 
own being, the souls withdraw into 
the invisible when they have complet- 
ed a single earth life. The invisible 
world is the home of souls ; the visi- 
ble world is the place of their expres- 
sion and unfoldment. The human 
body is the living symbol of our pres- 
ence in the visible world; the soul 
is the perpetual reminder that we 
have an eternal share in the invisible 
world and are forever a part of the 
Divine Energy and Consciousness. 

On earth we live two lives—the life 
of the body and the life of the soul 
—the life temporal and the life eter- 
nal. The body completes its devel- 
opment in a single earth life, pro- 
gressing through infancy, childhood, 
youth, young manhood or young 
womanhood, middle age and old aze. 
The soul als completes its unfold- 
ment and progressive achievement of 
control over its vehicles by passing 
through successive stages which to 
the onlooker parallel roughly infancy 
to old age. But whereas the body 
reaches its full growth in one earth 
life, the soul requires many earth 
lives to evolye a personality which 


shall allow it full expression; and 
these occur intermittently through a 
period covering zons. Also, whereas 
the body is subject to time and 
experiences an evolutionary growth 
which prepares it for earth life, the 
soul is timeless and experiences in the 
brain consciousness of its successive 
personalities a progressive spiritual 
awakening, an ever greater measure 
of integration and control. 

The growth of the body is, in terms 
of time, a miniature presentment of 
the growth of the soul. As the body 
matures in the visible world of time, 
its age is determined by the gathering 
of the years. But as the soul is eter- 
nal and of the invisible world in 
which there is no time, its age in 
earth life is determined by the results 
achieved by its successive comings to 
earth. In the long process of unfold- 
ing in the material world, the incar- 
nated ray of the Divine passes 
through its own periods of infancy, 
childhood, youth, young manhood or 
young womanhood, middle age and 
old age. Thus there is one age for 
the body and another for the incar- 
nated soul—a body age and a soul 
age. 

From the terrestrial view-point, a 
human being is a material body, 
which in turn is the human envelope 
for the soul. From the celestial 
view-point, a human being is an 
eternal soul, which periodically 
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appears on ezrth in a material sub- 
stanc2 to which it gives bodily torm. 
Compositely, the soul is both spirit 
. ard matter, having an immortal 
bedy >ccupyñag the physical body, 
cemp-etely pervading it, conforming 
to all its growing changes and employ- 
inz if as an earthly edifice in which 
to express anal réalise itself. 

The people of earth are like a 
pélimpsest. On the surface, they 
presen: a pictare of a mass of h-man 
beings attached to the visible vorid 
during a sing earth life and d_ffer- 
inz in body age. But underneath, 
they iorm a great panorama of soul 
beings living on earth but he=ving 
thir roots in zhe invisible world. and 
diterirg in sage of unfoldment as 
from infancy to old age. The soul 
incarnated ir a child may have 
ite personality under better control 
than another soul incarnated in en 
aged body. Hew often it is said of a 
ch_Id, that it ic very old for its years ; 
and of an old man, that he is imde- 
ve_oped for hi: age. The distinction 
is thet the soul incarnated in the 
ch:ld has got cn farther with its task 
through efforts carried on in previous 
liv2s. 

Tf we closely observe human 
beings, we car discern what we may, 
then, loosely term their soul age. by 
their response to the demandes of 
earth Ife. The personality of what 
we may call -he infant soul is in- 
stinctive, ingenuous, looking wide- 
eyed pon the world as a place of 
strange mystery, and living thrcugh 
earth life in a haze of wondering in- 
nocence. The >ersonality of the child 
soul sees life as a playground, and 
experiences in its daily work and 
pleasure all the swiftly changing ‘oys 


and sorrows of a child in the serious- 
ness of its play. The personality of 
a soul approaching spiritual adoles- 
cence, as it were, views life through 
the eyes of romance, and at the same 
time becomes vividly aware of the ' 
pairs of moral opposites, which are 
at once informing and perplexing. 
The soul of young manhood and of 
young womanhood is awakened to 
the serious duties of life, to the real- 
ity and presence of the Divine Con- 
sciousness, realizes in brain conscious- 
ness the necessity of developing a 
harmony between the soul and the 
body. These are the stages in the 
life of the young soul. 

The soul of middle age, so to speak, 
having lived through many earth 
lives and completed a great part of 
its work, returning after each earth 
life to its own plane of Divine Con- 
sciousness and impressing ever great- 
er spiritual understanding upon each 
successive personality, seeks to live 
on earth by the spiritual laws, there-’ 
by demonstrating the power of the 
Spirit to enrich human life and to 
solve the difficult problems of earthly 
existence. 

In what we may call the soul of 
old age, the incarnated ray and its 
Parent Soul are one. The personal- 
ity, made dynamic by deep absorp- 
tion into its own Divine Conscious- 
ness and acting under Its guidance, 
lives on earth not for self but for 
humanity ; acting as guardian of the 
concealed wisdom and expounder of 
the revealed, the spiritual and esthet- 
ic truths of the imvisible world. 

Whenever a soul comes to earth 
it enters a body which is best suit- 
ed to its stage and its purpose. In 
its earlier lives, the incarnated ray 
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instinctively tarns to its Parent Soul 
for protection and guidance, just as 
a child runs zo its parents. Also it 
is diffident and but faintly conscious 
of its association with the body and 
the visible wcrld. But as earth lives 
continue and the soul is able to give 
its personality more and more of its 
own spirituel understanding and 
courage, whie the successive per- 
sonalities acquire increased confi- 
dence and come more to master the 
technique of practical living, body 
and soul come closer together. The 
soul gains g-eater control over the 
body and to the personality comes 
appreciation of the purpose and the 
power of the soul. 

The upward progress of each in- 
carnated soul, then, is a series of pro- 
gressive awakenings. As it continues 
to reappear upon earth, it seeks to 
impart more and more of spiritual 
knowledge tò each personality, in 
order that tke latter may have more 
light to live by in the visible world 
and likewise may gain an under- 
standing of zhe divine truths of the 
invisible world. The soul is the mi- 
crocosm of -he invisible world, and 
the body th2 microcosm of the vis- 
ible. When the personality begins 
to be spiritvalized, it begins also to 
surrender its own instinctive will to- 
wards earth and to live in accord- 
ance with tke principles of the soul. 
This may be called the middle age 
of the soul. When the incarnated ray 
has become so spiritualized that it no 
longer is attached to material things 
and expends its energy in the interest 
of others ; when through its Parent 
Soul it feels itself a direct part of the 
Divine ; wken perfect wisdom has 
been added to all-embracing compas- 


sion and complete self-renunciation 
to both ; then old age has been reach- 
ed—and the period of complete 
flowering. The greatest old souls in 
history have been Teachers of man- 
kind ; for it is spirit@al truth alone 
which can bring to incarnated souls 
the remembrance of the spiritual 
past, a faith in thé present and a 
hope for the future. 

When souls are “young”, personal- 
ities are held together in earth life 
by material interests ; when old age 
is reached each incarnated soul is a 
conscious part of the Divine, attach- 
ed to every other soul by a spiritual 
bond of soul fraternity. That which 
appears to be a heavy, dense veil 
between earth and the invisible 
world, preventing our eyes from see- 
ing through it and discerning the 
eternal truths which are behind, is 
nothing but an unawakened con- 
sciousness. The more the incarnated 
soul awakens and purifies its vehicles, 
the more transparent the latter be- 
come and the more clearly we can 
see the invisible world and its spir- 
itual working and sense spiritually 
that which transcends thought. 

In its early lives the incarnated 
soul is gentle, timid, groping ; when 
it has attained its maturity, it is 
powerful, pulsating, dynamic. As 
the personality embodies more and 
more the moral laws, the body be- 
comes correspondingly more alive— 
not necessarily muscular, but vital ; 
rarified but enduring. Only a pure 
and sublimated body can receive and 
withstand the surcharged energy of 
the soul. He who is possessed by his 
own swelling soul, whether his be the 
spiritual energy of a fiery religious 
leader or the creative energy of a 
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genius in the fine arts, became a 
mighty spiritual force which, Hke a 
giant searchlight, hurls its Ight 
abroac so that men may see ir. the 
derkness. It is old souls who kacow 
the need of the Light among men, 
who bring to earth the moral laws 
ard the spiritual ideals, which not 
only give meanihg and direction to 
life, but supply the power by which 
man rises out of the material world 
and into the realm of the Spirit. 
Since old souls consecrate them- 
selves to working in the cause of 
human:ty rather than for self-inter- 
est, the law of their being is to sve 
rather chan to get. Those whc have 
unZolded to any considerable extent 
already are possessed of the spirit of 
giving; they are often discomfted 
and puzzled when, burning with the 
desire zo give, they find earth Hfe 
governed almost wholly by an in- 
stinctive impulse to get and to bold. 
Likewise, as these children are pozen- 
tially rich in ideals and more at home 
in the invisible world, which ta2v 
enter by means of their imaginatcn, 
they oten hesitate to enter the 
visible world and take an active pert 
in practical life. Furthermore, thy 
feel within themselves a persoral 
wholeness, which they instinctirdy 
wish to preserve inviolate for fhe 
good of all mankind, and which they 
fear may be invaded or shattere= if 
ther allow themselves to be drawn 


too far out of themselves. It is as 
though, sensing their self-wrought 
destiny, they sought to keep them- 
selves pure in the Spirit and free 
from the distracting entanglements of 
earth life until the time when they 
shall reach adulthood and be ready 
to undertake their life work. In their 
early years they are shy and retir- 
ing, dreamy, studious, yet having a 
vast amount of nervous energy, which 
gains in power all the more that it 
is conserved and not depleted by the 
friction of earth struggle. 

When such incarnated souls come 
to maturity, they possess that excess 
power which is necessary to all work 
above that of self-interest, and which 
gives them inner certitude of the 
realities of the invisible world and 
the deep conviction that the reign 
of Heaven will eventually prevail 
upon earth. 

Old souls are positive, inspiring, 
and ever on the side of growth. They 
are young in their affirmation of 
life, and old only in their spiritual 
wisdom. They are above and beyond 
all distinctions of race, colour, reli- 
gion, caste or personal belief. They 
are the true internationalists, seek- 
ing to harmonize the conflicting 
elements of civilization and to bring 
about abiding peace, good will and 
justice. They are a living inspira- 
tion to all who travel on the Path 
of Souls. 


MERTON S. YEWDALE 


THE PROCESS OF REINCARNATION IN 
HINDU PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


[Professor Mahendranath Sircar of the Calcutta Sanskrit College is the 
author of several volumes on Vedantic thought and on Mysticisms—EDs. | 


To understand the Hindu doctrine 
of Reincarnation requires a clear 
idea of the soul. The Hindu philos- 
ophers generally agree in conceiving 
the dual nature of the human ego: 
its essential spirit and its changing 
individuality. The former is the 
real in us. It is immutable. The 
orthodox Hindu teachers generally ac- 
cept the immutability and transcen- 
dence of the soul and its irrespon- 
siveness to mutations in space 
and time. The mutability of the 
soul would mean its change and 
eventual destruction. Whatever be 
the nature cf illumined existence— 
the peace of transcendent Calm or 
the exalted felowship with the Divine 
—the soul is conceived to be eternally 
identical in teing, quite independent 
of and free from the apparent 
changes which it undergoes through 
earthly existance. The soul has a 
fall from this exalted height, because 
of ignorance. This fall indicates its 
entrance into the creative order with 
a sense of its own individuality. 
This individuality, breeding the sense 
of separative consciousness and 
agency, is a kind of psycho-dyna- 
mism which builds up its own ap- 
paratus. It zan conserve its experi- 
ences, mould its formation and react 
upon the env:-ronment. Thus the soul 
enriches its 2xperience and gets its 
formation in the creative order ; but 
these da not belong to its essential 
nature. They are additions to its 


being because of its association with 
nescience and consequently with 
matter. 

We cannot speak of the evolution 
of soul, for the soul is fixed and eter- 
nal. It has no ascent, no descent. 
Still the Hindu teachers trace the 
hierarchy of soul-monads according 
te their dynamo-psychism acquired 
from nature. This acquired nature 
is modifiable according to the forces 
that we draw and assimilate. This 
mould is not fixed, but is every mo- 
ment being modified by acquired 
tendencies and the environmental 
forces to which they react. This vari- 
ability of our nature accounts for 
ascent or fall in the scale of being. 
The Hindus maintain the law of con- 
tinuity in the gradations of our exis- 
tence—gradations determined by the 
degree of psychic receptivity, elas- 
ticity and fineness. 

The psychic dynamism has its 
initial force, which determines its 
evolution. Evolution essentially de- 
pends upon the power of drawing the 
finer environmental forces and assi- 
milating them. When the spirit- 
monads are less responsive, then 
evolution suffers in fimeness and 
intensity. The spirit-monads are 
essentially the same in nature, 
but their capacity of absorbing 
fine forces differs. Each monad 
has therefore in it (1) the soul or the 
transcendental ego, (2) psychic 
dynamism, (3) the creative ego. The 
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latter two are associates of the self 
end co not disappear unless the soul 
kas clarity of perception of itz spir- 
icual being, independent of peychic 
Cynamism and its creative ind_vidu- 
ality. The Hiadu doctrine of Eman- 
Gpacion implies „the complete dis- 
sciction of the spirit-monad from 
ics vehicle of earthly expressicn. 

The question of Reincarnation can 
rise cnly in reference to the crzative 
individuality, which functions cn the 
creative plane and suffers emergence 
io the cycles of existence. Reincar- 
ration implies the continuity f its 
existence in time and is possible be- 
cause the psychic dynamism ard the 
ego vzannot disintegrate unti the 
creacive process comes to an equilibri- 
tm at the end of a cycle of existence. 
Even then it retains its unity and 
creacive potency ; when the state of 
torpor is suspended, it again becomes 
active, and follows the line of expres- 
s-on and evolution determined Dy its 
inwérd impulsion. 

The psycho-dynamic centre is a 
sabe formation. Time allows op- 
portinity for its growth and expan- 
sion and determines the nature of 
ics Gefinite emergence, but cannot af- 
fect ic in the least. The idea of its 
Ciscontinuity introduces conrasion. 
The Hindu differs from the emergent 
evolutionist in denying the formation 
cf tas soul without a past h story 
in ta time-process. The emergent 
evolucionist does not doubt the con- 
t_nucty of the soul after its formation, 
tut -ts sudden formation in the time- 
frocess is not consistent wiza its 
defirite character. The definite mer- 
gence is determined by the inward 
potency, though the appearance may 
Łe modified by outward cecum- 


stances, 

The dynamo-psychism is plastic. 
it takes definite formations, subject 
to the inner influence of spirit as 
well as to outer forces. Every 
psychic centre acquires a character 
through this struggle. This definite 
character determines evolution here 
and hereafter. The law of continuity 
alone gives our evolution a rational 
basis. 

This law of continuity determines 
reincarnation, for reincarnation im- 
plies the continuity of the soul’s urge 
for creative expression. This crea- 
tive expression is undying ; there may 
be temporary lulls but no cessation 
or abrupt end. The forms of creative 
individuality do not admit of a ra- 
tional solution unless their definite- 
ness and continuity are assured. 

This definiteness and continuity 
characterize soul-monads and creative 
egos. Reincarnation does not stand in 
the way of new expressions or even 
the emergence of finer powers for 
they are indications of how the psy- 
chic dynamism works. The form of 
reincarnation is determined by the 
responsiveness of the psychic dyna- 
mism to the forces of higher or lower 
planes of existence. But that is a 
different question, on which Occultism 
and not philosophy can throw light. 

The law of creative continuity is 
connected with the law of harmony 
in the world of effects. It regulates 
the distribution of the fruits of 
Karma. This law is a universal dis- 
pensation regulating the cosmic and 
the moral order. The law of creative- 
ness is not obstructed by the law of 
harmony, which regulates the order of 
causes and effects, but does not in the 
least interfere with it. In the subtler 
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world its effect is marvellous ; a good 
thought draws beneficial forces. Our 
thoughts and deeds determine our 
evolution. In Hindu Occultism, 
Karma is a wide term inclusive of 
thoughts, actions and psychic imag- 
inings. Madame Blavatsky says :— 

It is the Higher Ego, or incarnating 
principle, the nous or Mind, which reigns 
over the animal Ego, and rules it wnen- 
ever it is not carried down by the latter. 
In short, Spirituality is on its ascending 
arc, and the animal or physical impedes 
it from steadily progressing on the path 
of ics evolution only when the selfishness 
of the persorality has so strongly infect- 
ed the real inner man with its lethal 
virus, that zhe upward attraction has 
lost all its power on the thinking reason- 
able man. 

The Hindus posit fourteen strata 
of existence through which the soul 
journeys—levels of ascent and of 
descent. Ascents and descents are de- 
termined ky psychic purity or im- 
purity. A pure nature with its finer 
aspiration naturally makes for more 
glorious evolution. Dullness of 
psychic dynamism gives inertia ob- 
structing the finer evolution of our 
soul. The ascent can lead the 
soul to planes whence it can pass 
into the ineffable light ; and the ques- 
tion of reincarnation, excepting for 
a cosmic purpose, does not arise in 
regard to such souls. But those still 
functioning in the creative planes re- 
incarnate after they have exhausted 
their merit. Passing into the higher 
region dces not free them from 
earthly clingings. Heaven is not the 
place of eternal rest, but of subtler 
pleasures which these souls acquire 
by aspirations and adaptations. In 
the Katho-Upenishad a promise of 
such subtler delight was given by 
Yama to Nachiketa. The path of 


happiness is not the same as the path 
of the Good. The one is satisfaction 
of our sensible nature; the other, 
satisfaction of soul. 

The Hindu conception of Heaven 
is a plane to which the soul may as- 
cend by psychic efforts, which yields 
satisfaction to the demands of our re- 
fined vital self and desires. It is 
still the life of desires (Kama). The 
satisfaction of desires strengthens 
clinging, and therefore with the loss 
of acquired merit, the soul comes 
down again into the earthly sphere 
to acquire fresh momentum for such 
an existence. 

The less aspiring souls pass on to 
the abode of Pitris. They cannot 
have the glorious realisation of 
Swar-Loka. How long souls remain 
in these levels of existence nobody 
can say—but Reincarnation becomes 
possible by attraction to earthly life. 
So long as seeds of Karma are opera- 
tive, souls, after a certain period, 
descend on the creative plane and by 
the law of psychic affinity choose 
their medium for further incubation. 

Swarga or Swar-Loka is Bhoga- 
Bhumi. It is not possible to over- 
come earthly gravitation in Swar- 
Loka, which belongs to an almost 
identical scale of existence. Hence 
still finer evolution is conceived by 
the Hindu Occultist in the Maha, 
Jnana, Tapa, and Satya Lokas. This 
is the Devajana, i.e., the path of 
undiminished light and undisturbed 
progress. Nobody who can walk this 
path returns again to earthly life. 
Eventually he reaches the light of the 
Supreme Brahman, and either gets 
identified with It or enjoys Its spir- 
itual fellowship for ever. The Path 
of Pitris is laid in Kama (desires), 
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the Deva pata in Knowledge (Su- 
preme). The Deve path endows the 
soul-monad with such power taat it 
can descend into the creative crder 
of nature and taze through psychic 
dynamism any* form suitable tc its 
purpose, This és called in Yoga, 
Nirmana Kaya. It is not true of 
souls absorbed în Brahman, but of 
those cosmically attuned to sarve 
spiritual ends. They inspire new 
cycles of evolution directly or iadi- 
rectly. 

The Hindus advance psycholog- 
ical experiences in favour of Remar- 
nation. The soul can be so detached 
that it can see the body separated 
from it. It cen stand outside and 
see the subtle thread of connection 
through which it zan pass inte and 
out of the body. This fitness, ac- 
quired by training is an opening in 
psychic consciousness. With this 
training the parts of our being 
can be so modulated that the soul 
can feel its freedor. and see the path 
of its exit. This indeed is the b2gin- 
ning of a new knowledge, caled 
“Secret Wisdom ”. 

The psychic experience can grow 
so luminous that it can revive mem- 
ory of many past lives. Such acepts 
are called Jetismarcs. Such advanced 
souls sometimes see the past lives of 
other souls too. (Patanjali, IIT. <8, 
19.) 

The psychic expecience reflects the 
path of exit from, and entrance into, 
the body. There are different certres 
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in our psychic being, outlets through 
which the soul can pass into higher 
or ower worlds according to its 
tendencies and senskaras. The soul 
reincarnates according to these ten- 
dencies, for they determine its con- 
crete nature. The nature of exit de- 
termines its future birth, if the soul 
is not psychically gifted enough to 
take the path whence no soul returns. 
One who takes the path of the Sun 
(Surya-Marga) does not return to 
earthly life. 

Reincarnation affords the privilege 
of recreating destiny. It teaches us 
to accept the trials and the tribula- 
tions of life with sustained faith and 
hope. The moral momentum that 
one acquires by Karma, serves him 
in his evolution. Karma is associ- 
ated with progressjve soul evolution 
and it is within human power to curb 
nature’s crudities and ensure spir- 
itual and moral elevation. Before 
the spiritual harmony can be reached 
where nature offers no obstacle, a firm 
conviction of the continuity of our 
creative existence and freedom to re- 
shape nature is imperative. Evolution, 
strictly understood, is the reassertion 
of spicit over nature, and reincarna- 
tion affords us this privilege. Free- 
dom and power are great trusts ; Re- 
incarnation determines how we exer- 
cise them. We may fall or we may 
rise. Reincarnation gives the op- 
portunity to make amends for the 
past and to build a new future. 


MAHENDRANATH SIRCAR 


THE REASONABLENESS AND PRACTICALITY 
OF REINCARNATION 


[The contribution made towards the right spiritual reformation of Christian- 
ity by John Middleton Murry is well known. In this article he amines with his 
usual lucidity, the doctrine of Reincarnation and makes pointed «eference to its place 
in Christian tradition and Christiam Mysticism. In this connection we shall quote 
the following from The Ocean of Theosophy of W. Q. Judge :— e 


“ For five hundred years after Jesus the doctrine was taught in the church until 
the Council of Constantinople. Then a condemnation was passed upon a phase of 
the question which has been regarded by many as against reincarnation, but if that 
condemnation goes against the words of Jesus it is of no effect...... Christianity is a 
Jewish religion, and this doctrine of reincarnation belongs to it historically by suc- 
cession from the Jews, and also by reason of its having been taught by Jesus and the 
early fathers of tha church. ... The Theosophist holds that whenever a professed 
Christian denies the theory he thereby sets up his judgment against that of Jesus, 
who must have known more about the matter than those who follow him. It is 
the anathema hurled by the church courcil and the absence of the doctrine from the 
teaching now that have damaged Christianity and made df all the Christian nations 
people who pretend to be followers of Jesus and the law of love, but who really as 
nations are followers of the Mosaic law of retaliation. For alone in reincarnation 
is the answer to all the problems of life, and in it and Karma is the force that will 
make mien pursue in fact the ethics they have in theory. It is the aim of the old 
philosophy to restore this doctrine to whatsoever religion has lost it ; and hence we 
call it the ‘lost chord of Christianity ’.”] 


The doctrine of Reincarnation is 
one of the great historical solutions 
to the problems which Life sets to 
the human imagination. It is an 
answer to the deep desire of the spir- 
itually awakened soul for divine 
justice. The spiritually awaken- 
ed soul is conscious of two main 
orders of imperfection in exist- 
ence: the objective and the 
subjective. In the first, “ the miseries 
of the world are misery, and will not 
let it rest” ; in the second, as it were 
complementary to, and purifying this 
realization, comes the awareness of 
one’s own imperfection—of the never 
wholly eradicable tendency to lapse 
into spiritual inertia, to become 
weary of the effort of well-doing. 

These two kinds of imperfection, 
realized with acute pain! by the spir- 


itually awakened man, give rise in 
him to two desires or demands: 
first, for an order of existence in 
which the suffering and apparent in- 
justice of this world shall be abol- 
ished, and second, for an opportunity 
of self-redemption and self-purifica- 
tion, not so much from what is gener- 
ally called “sin”, as from the 
spiritual lethargy which appears to 
be a condition of continued physical 
existence itself. This spiritual 
lethargy is, no doubt, in the awaken- 
ed soul, no worse than a form of the 
“wise passiveness” inculcated by 
Wordsworth—that is to say, the 
opportunity for fundamental physical 
renewal on which the activities of 
the spirit depend. There are many 
moments, I suppose, in the lives of 
even the holiest men when they feel 
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that the virtue has gone out of them. 
But no matter how deep may be our 
understanding of the necessity of this 
compelled repose, it is always felt 
by the awakened soul as a spiritual 
lapse—a partial surrender to the 
enemy, which is ‘spiritual incliifer- 
ence, 

Thus it follows that progress along 


the path of the spiritual life is inev- 


itably accompanied by a steadily in- 
creasing awareness of one’s own 
imperfection : the more spiritual the 
pilgrim actually is, the less gerfect 
he becomes in the sight of his own 
inward eye. So that on the one kand 
the demand and desire for furzher 
opportunity for self-redemption be- 
comes devouring : while on the ozher 
hand is the realization that the more 
completely one is subdued to the di- 
vine Love, the more conscious one 
is of the impossibility of ever being 
totally surrendered to it. Thes2 two 
subtly interwoven strands ir, the 
spiritual life appear to me to supply 
the pattern for the two oppose= doc- 
trines of Resurrection and Reinzar- 
nation, considered as answers to the 
subjective sense of imperfection. 
Theoretically and theologically they 
are opposed, but the opposition. seen 
from what Goethe called the stend- 
point of Ur-religion (absolute or 
eternal religion}, is somewhat super- 
ficial. When religious intuitiors are 
drawn out into theological dogmas, 
however necessary the process may 
be, the pregnant Contrary tends to 
become the sterile Negation. Euz in 
their spiritual signification the doc- 
trines of Reincarnation and Fesur- 
rection correspond to two move- 
ments in the spiritual life, which are 
present, in varying proportiors, in 
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the experience of any one who tries 
to fcllow the path. 

The spiritual doctrine of the 
Resurrection, as developed pre-emin- 
ently by St. Paul, is the satisfaction 
of a soul overwhelmingly conscious of 
its essential imperfection. No further 
opportunity of existence in the 
sensual world would remove that 
sense of imperfection. What he longs 
for, and demands, and proclaims, is 
the resurrection of the natural body 
into a spiritual body : a complete re- 
generation by passing into a totally 
new order of existence. And it is 
surely impossible to deny the magnif- 
icent passion and purity of the 
Pauline doctrine of the Resurrection. 
But precisely because it was the doc- 
trine of a soul far advanced on the 
path, it easily becames irrelevant to 
the spiritual needs of lesser men. 
The consciousness of imperfection 
which derives from an incessant and 
self-less striving for perfection is a 
very different thing from the con- 
sciousness of sin in the scarcely 
awakened soul. Hence the demand, 
satisfied and elaborated by Roman 
Catholic Christianity in the doctrine 
of Purgatory, for an opportunity of 
gradual redemption. But the doctrine 
of Purgatory and the Pauline doc- 
trine of the Resurrection belong to 
different worlds of spiritual experi- 
ence, 

The doctrine of Reincarnation is, 
surely, immeasurably superior to the 
doctr-ne of Purgatory. And, on the 
other hand, the Pauline doctrine of 
Resurrection is easily assimilable to 
the great doctrine of Reincarnation 
in the Buddhistic form, whereby 
Karma is transmitted from individ- 
ual to individual, until by this proc- 
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ess of refinement, in the perfectly 
righteous man the will to live is ex- 
tinguished. Paul represents such a 
man, in whom “the will to live” is 
extinguished by the sheer clarity of 
his spiritual understanding of the ul- 
timate incompatibility of divine love 
and existence in the world of time. 
But this overcoming of “the will to 
live” is not as it is generally repre- 
sented by the superficial, the out- 
come of weariness, but of an intense 
spiritual awareness of the reality of 
the transcendent Good. In this 
Pauline purity the doctrine of Resur- 
rection is simply a magnificent elab- 
oration of the final stage in the 
process of Reincarnation as taught 
by Buddha and the Orphics, 
from wham no doubt indi- 
rectly Paul deriyed many of the 
elements of his own teaching. The 
Orphics taught the necessity and 
possibility of liberation from the 
wheel of birth, to which by the old 
punitive doctrine of Reincarnation 
men were chained ; they proclaimed 
that men stand “in the need of re- 
deeming gods, and of Dionysus in 
particular, and called them to turn 
to God by ascetic piety of life and 
self-purification : the purer their lives 
the higher would be their next rein- 
carnation, until the soul had 
completed zhe spiral ascent of des- 
tiny to live for ever with God from 
whom it comes”. The essential con- 
nection between that and the Pauline 
doctrine of redemption by the eternal 
Christ is plain. But the antecedent 
doctrine of punitive reincarnation is 
absent in che Pauline teaching. be- 
cause Pauls background is Jewish, 
and of the straitest sect. The reli- 
gious despair from which he is liber- 


ated is not the despair of incessant 
reincarnation, but of failure to fulfil 
the letter of an incredibly minute reli- 
gious law. 

The reference to the old punitive 
doctrine of reincarnafion reminds us 
that these great primzval religious 
doctrines have undergone an age-long 
process of spiritualisation in which 
the spiritual heroes of mankind, “ the 
great initiates”, have played a de- 
termining part. There is a whole 
world of difference between Reincar- 
nation as a doctrine of moral retrib- 
ution—wherein it corresponds to 
the idea of Purgatory—and Reincar- 
nation as a doctrine of spir- 
itual redemption; and just as 
something between the doctrine 
of Purgatory and the Pauline 
doctrine of resurrection by and into 
the Divine Love is portrayed in the 
Purgatorio of Dante, so between the 
punitive reincarnation of the Upani- 
shads and the completely spir- 
itualised reincarnation of pure Bud- 
dhism, half-way forms are to be 
found, wherein the conflicting de- 
mands for retribution and redemp- 
tion are reconciled. To such belongs 
the doctrine of Reincarnation as 
developed in the famous eschatologi- 
cal myth with which Plato concludes , 
The Republic. The ethical profundity 
of this doctrine lies in the fact that 
the souls, on the completion of an 
existence, actually choose the life of 
their next incarnation. 

There came also the soul of Odysseus, 
having yet to make a choice, and his lot 
happened to be the last of all. Now 
the recollection of former toils had dis- 
enchanted him of ambition, and he went 
about for a considerable time in search 
of the life of a private man who had 
no cares ; he had some difficulty in find- 
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ing this, which was lying about and 
had been neglected by everybody else ; 
and when he saw it he said that he 
would have done the same had iis lot 
been first instead of last, and that he 
was delighted to have it. 


$ 

But in Plato .the doctrine not 
merely serves to inculcate the neces- 
sity of the utmost effort to achieve the 
capacity of spiritual discrimination, 
which is the ability to distinguish 
between the true and the false Good, 
but it is also a solution of metaphysi- 
cal and epistemological problems. His 
doctrine of “ reminiscence”, whereby 
he explains the fact of knowledge 
itself in the Meno, expressly requires 
the notion of pre-existence ; while in 
the Phaedo Socrates appeals to the 
Orphic doctrine, and supports it by 
further argument, and concludes : “ I 
am confident in the belief that there 
truly is such a thing as living 
again, and that the living spring 
from the dead, and that the souls 
of the dead are in existence.” And 
he goes on to proclaim in language 
of incomparable limpidity the Pla- 
tonic version of the Buddhistic dec- 
trine : that the soul which has attain- 
ed true wisdom passes at death to 
eternal union with God, while those 
which have not purified themselves 
from the sensual flux return to exist- 
ence, in forms appropriate to their 
degree of achievement, or lack of it. 
No doubt, it is illegitimate to tak2 the 
Platonic mythologies quite literally ; 
and indeed on the literal plane they 
are in conflict with one another : but 
it is certain that Reincarnation 
seemed to Socrates and Platc the 
most convincing theory of human 
destiny, and also that it was some- 
thing more than a theory with them 


—it was an integral part of the 
Orphic doctrine by which they were 
deeply influenced. 

Iz is urged that there are two 
“fatal objections ” to the doctrine of 
Reincamation. “ The first is that 
personal identity depends on 
memory, and we do not remember 
our previous reincarnations.” To 
this it might be replied that a num- 
ber of people (of whom I am not 
one} are convinced that they do re- 
member them ; and that the fact that 
the majority of people have no such 
memory ıs no more conclusive 
against its reality, than the fact that 
the majority of people are ignorant of 
the spiritual life is evidence against 
the reality of that. More serious— 
if Reincarnation is accepted in the 
literal sense—is the objection that 
“the soul, whatever it may be, can- 
not be conceived as a metaphysical 
essence which can pass indifferently 
from one body to another”. As an 
argument against the cruder doc- 
trine of transmigration of souls, this 
has weight ; but as against the spir- 
itual doctrine of the passing of the 
soul into another world, and its re- 
birth into mortal life, it has no valid- 


ity. And these arguments, in so far - 


as they tell against the, doctrine of 
Reincarnation, tell equally against 
the Christian doctrine of the Resur- 
rection of the body, in its crude 
forms. 

Tke doctrine of Reincarnation, as 
I understand it, is an attempt to de- 
clare the final triumph of the spir- 
itual life. If we imagine, as some 
of us are compelled to do by the re- 
ligious sense itself, that no human 
soul is perdurably doomed, we must 
needs have a religious system which 
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offers the opportunity of redemption 
to all, and continues to offer it until 
the redemption of all is accomplished. 
Those who are now blind to the 
necessity of the spiritual life must 
journey on till their eyes are at last 
opened. And there is no denying 
that the doccrine of- Reincarnation 
declares this in a form acceptable to 
the ordinary imagination. Neverthe- 
less, the fact remains that the doctrine 
has had but an intermittent exist- 
ence in the West, perhaps because it 
was in disaccord with the Western 
passion for activity. Salvation, for 
the Western mind, has had to be a 
business of urgency; and on the 
lower levels of religion, Western 
Christianity has been largely con- 
cerned with reducing turbulent pas- 
sions to some kind of order: for 
which nothing less than the menace 
of damnaticn would serve. Indeed, 
we can see now, rather too plainly, 
that the removal of the menace of 
damnation 2s likely to turn Europe 
to chaos again. 

On the other hand, those who are 
primarily concerned with the spir- 
itual life (among the disciples of 
whom, though unworthy, I would 
reckon myself) have some difficulty 
in appreciating the necessity of an 
opportunity of purgation. It hardly 
entered the mind of Jesus or Paul ; 
and Jesus conspicuously and charac- 
teristically solved the problem of 
human obduracy by declaring that a 
single and unconscious deed of kind- 
ness should save a man at the last. 
But where this sense of spiritual 
urgency and immediacy is less over- 
whelming, the necessity of a doctrine 
of purgation asserts itself, as we have 
seen in tke case of Socrates and 


Plato. The same necessity was at 
work in the elaboration of the Ro- 
man Catholic doctrine of Purgatory. 
We may say that as soon as the re- 
ligious intuition is under the neces- 
sity of accommodating itself to the 
demands of the kuman reason and 
the realities of average human 
conduct a doctrine of purgation is 
bound to emerge. And fortunately 
we have Plato’s works in which we 
can see this compulsion at work. To 
my mind the doctrine of Reincarna- 
tion is far more reasonable, and 
far more humane, than the doctrine 
of Purgatory, with Hell in the back- 
ground. 

Nevertheless, as I have said, it is 
doubtful whether it would ever have 
served the secular purpose of keep- 
ing Europe in order. The prospect 
of being turned into a lion or a dog, 
with which Plato threatened those 
who had surrendered to their appe- 
tites, would have been without terrors 
for the robber-chieftain of the Dark 
Ages. Nothing less than a very literal 
Hell, and an eternity of that, would 
have given him pause. Reincarna- 
tion is a highly civilized doctrine, 
appropriate to religious philosophers 
in its esoteric and spiritualized forms, 
and even in its cruder forms adapted 
only to naturally pacific peoples. 

It is, in short, that form of the 
doctrine of purgation which does the 
least possible violence to the sensi- 
tive human conscience. To what 
degree a doctrine of purgation will 
be found of vital importance per- 
sonally perhaps depends on the 
individual. But the evidence of 
history is fairly positive that, if a 
spiritual religion seeks to establish 
itself as a widespread religion, some 
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doctrine of purgation, quite apart 
from the purification involved in the 
practice of the spiritual life itself, is 
absolutely necessary—necessary from 
the point of view of the great reli- 
gious teacher, ewho must provide a 
possibility of redemption for the 
millions who are incapable of receiv- 
ing his esotéric doctrine, and 
necessary also from the point cf view 
of those who dimly respond to his 
teaching, but are conscious of their 
own insufficiency, and without the 
opportunity of purgation woud feel 
themselves condemned to despair. 
From this angle the present posi- 
tion of Christianity is interesting. It 


has, a least on the middle and higher 
levels, discarded its medieval doc- 
trines of Purgatory and Hell, and 
has evolved no doctrine to take 
their lace; nor does the need of 
evolving such a doctrine make itself 
felt. This seems to indicate that 
Christzanity is in the process of be- 
coming. an esoteric religion once 
more; and those who have more 
talent and inclination than I have 
for pering into the future might 
speculete as to whether, if Christian- 
ity agān becomes the real religion of 
Europe, it will adopt Reincarnation 
as its purgatorial doctrine. It is by no 
means inconceivable. 


J. MIDDLETON MURRY 


Pythagoras was reported to have been the rst of the Greeks to teach the 


doctrine that the soul, passing through the “circe of necessity”, was bound at 
various times to various living bocies..... He wa: accustomed to speak of himself 
in this manner : that he had formerly been Aithali-les, and had been accounted the 
son of Mercury ; and that Mercury kad offered hira any gift he pleased except im- 
mortality. Accordingly, he had requested that, whether living or dead, he might 
preserve the memory of what had harpened to him..... At a subsequent period, 
he was reborn as Euphorbus, and was wounded by Menelaus at the siege of Troy, 
and so died. In that life he used =o sey that he hañ formerly been Æthalides ; and 
that he had received as a gift from Mercury the memory of his soul’s transmigra- 
tions, and of its temporary sojoums in the kingdoms of plants and animals; also 
the gift of recollecting what his own soul and the souls of others had experienced 
between death and rebirth. 

After Euphorbus died, he passed into Hermctimus ; and in that life he went 
into the territory of the Branchide, and, entering the temple of Apollo, he pointed out 
the shield which he had carried as Euchorbus, and which Menelaus had sent to the 
temple as a dedicatory offermg. The shield had 3y that time rusted away until 
nothing remained but the carved ivory face on the zoss of it. In his next birth he 
was a Delian fisherman ; and finaly he reincarnated as Pythagoras, 
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REASON AND REINCARNATION 


[Dr. Raj Narain of the University of Lucknow here presents us with eight 
arguments m favour of Reincarnation.—EDs. ] 


Several Zactors are pointed out by 
anthropologists as having contribut- 
ed to the ozigin of the belief in Trans- 
migration of souls. In West Africa, 
resemblance of children to parents or 
other relatives has been known to 
lead to belief in transmigration. 
Again, the animistic outlook of the 
primitive man may be seen to have 
paved the way for that aspect of 
the doctrine of transmigration which 
is represented in the incarnation of 
the soul not only in human form, 
but also in the form of a snake, a 
plant, a fish, in fact in any of the 
traditional eighty-four lacs of exis- 
tence-modes (yonis). The phenome- 
non of sleep, moreover, may be said 
to have helped the growth of the doc- 
trine. For, if the soul can leave an 
individual during sleep and re-enter 
him, it stould be able to enter and 
be reborn in another individual. 

Had transmigration of souls been 
merely a belief, the attempt of 
anthropologists to explain it would 
have had some claim to our consid- 
eration here. That Pre-existence 
and Reinzarnation are much more 
than old znd cherished beliefs will be 
apparent from the following argu- 
ments adduced in their favour :— 

1. If higher biological types have 
appeared successively to, and not 
simultaneously with, the lower species 
then it seems also likely that 
higher psychological types within the 
same biological species would not be 
suddenly created, but would be pro- 


s 

duced as the result of a natural de- 
velopment of lower types. It is a fact 
of experience that” higher stages of 
intellectual or moral power are at- 
tained by effort, training, sacrifice 
and voluntary mortification. The 
mere existence of a higher stage 
implies, therefore, preceding efforts, 
and if in our actual life there has 
been no room for these, we are justi- 
fied in admitting that the necessary 
efforts were made in the forgotten 
past of each higher spirit, and, in 
the case of human spirits, they could 
have been made only in past human 
incarnations, implying, as they do, a 
knowledge and an experience of hu- 
man conditions which could be 
acquired in that way alone. The 
analogy between the evolution of 
organisms and the growth of a soul 
shows the necessity of many human 
incarnations for each individual 
spirit, so that the greatness mani- 
fested in a brief lifetime may be 
considered as having developed in 
the course of numerous preceding 
lives. 

The question is, why should others 
surpass us from the beginning, why 
should there be innate individual 
differences in instinctive equipment, 
disposition and intelligence ? 

2. If we exclude arbitrary super- 
natural intervention as an explana- 
tion of the enormous inequality of 
human capacities, then we have 
to admit a past existence in which 
these. capacities might have arisen and 
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developed. Human skill and ability 
grow only through practice and ezer- 
cise. If Mozart, therefore, plays the 
piano at the age of five as well as 
the ordinary piano players alter 
years of practices we ask where and 
when this child has learnt what 
cthers learn at a much later age? 
He has had no tifne for it since his 
Łirth, so that he must have existed 
previously in conditions which al- 
lowed practice on the piano, and this 
could have been only in a past hu- 
man incarnation. There are many 
sich precocious artistic capacities 
for different arts—music, painting; 
sculpture, poetry. But it is not only 
arecocity, but also talent---sometimes 
of a very high order—suddenly de- 
veloping in later life, that indicates 
arevious and forgotten practice, there 
ing many latent abilities in the 
xul awaiting their opportunity for 
manifestation. 

3. There is a chasm between zhe 
degenerate wretch, a prey to every 
zæmptation, and the saint, too haly 
to sin ; no experience or discipline in 
a single lifetime can bring a soul 
trom one side to the other. Some 
great saints have no doubt been.sin- 
ners in their youth, but they mani- 
tested a peculiar character in their 
gins which differentiated them from 
fhe vulgar criminal and implied the 
possibility of ultimate conversion. 

ane sins of St. Augustine bear only 

en outward resemblance to those of 

a ee weakling ; and very f2w 
cials can become saints. 

Moral disparity reveals the past of 
eech soul and cannot be otherwise 
explained. We require new incar- 
nations in order that the soul, ze- 
raining the same, in its own body 


and not in some incorporeal exist- 
ence, may reach the state for which 
it was created. As long as all men 
are not saints the purgatory of suc 
cessive incarnations must continue. 

4. The idea of immortality of the 
soul presupposes a concrete represen- 
tation of the conditions in which that 
soul has its eternal being. An im- 
mortalizy which would mean a total 
transformation of our own well- 
known soul into something totally 
different and inconceivable to us 
would break the link between tem- 
poral and eternal life which consists 
in cont:nuity of spiritual existence. 

Faith in immortality without re- 
incarna-ion is inconsistent because it 
would not be the immortality of the 
soul known to us in the earthly con- 
ditions but an immogtality of a dif- 
ferent soul in other conditions, having 
little in common with the incarnated 
soul. 

5. Great romantic love, whenever 
it happens, rare though it be, is a 
great revelation of pre-existence. Mu- 
tual exclusiveness and permanence, 
the objective characteristics of roman- 
ticlove, imply an exceptional intens- 
ity of subjective feeling in contrast to 
the usual mutability of sexual passion. 
Mutual exclusiveness means the in- 
tense concentration for both partners 
of all charm and attraction in one 
single person and for ever; this in- 
finitely exalts the quality of feeling, 
as the most perfect quality is the 
indispensable condition of perman- 
ence and exclusiveness. Permanence 
and exclusiveness appear, therefore, 
as the outward signs of some ineffable 
inward reality which entrances 
romantic lovers. Those who experi- 
ence romantic love, therefore, know 
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at once, without being taught by any- 
body, that they have belonged to 
each other for centuries. Infinity of 
love, indeed, requires eternity of time 
for its full realization. 

6. Romantic love between man 
and woman is only the first step to- 
wards raising human beings above 
animal selfishness. Disinterested and 
indissoluble friendship, irrespective of 
sexual difference, is also a revelation 
of the past relations between such 
friends and a motive for future com- 
mon enterprises in successive incar- 
nations. Such friendships exist 
only on higher levels of spiritual ex- 
istence, and they give forthwith the 
immediate certainty of a long past 
in common. They are conditioned by 
the overcoming of personal and 
family selfishness and by a common 
positive aim of useful service to man- 
kind. 

7. The oldest argument in favour 
of transmigration is actual recollec- 
tion of past incarnations. Tradition 
ascribes full reminiscence to Pythag- 
oras and the Buddha, but only in 
recent times have such experiences 
been impartially investigated. H. 
Fielding Hall, in The Soul of a 
People, quotes several interesting ex- 
amples of reminiscence in Burma. In 
1911 Colonel de Rochas published a 
book, Les Vies Successives, in which 
he mentions several cases of remin- 
iscence produced through magnetic 
suggestion of retrogression of mem- 
ory. An interesting example of un- 
suspected reminiscence was published 
by Gaston Durville in the Psychic 
Magazine of 1914. This case is also 
reported by Charles Lancelin in his 
La Vie Posthume and by Gabriel 
Delanne in his Documents pour servit 


a VTEtude de la Reincarnation; 
other examples are also given in the 
works of these two men. Pierre Cor- 
nillier in La Survivance de VAme 
and in La Prediction de Avenir also 
quotes such examples. 

A noteworthy’ point is that many 
who remember their previous life are 
children, and that as these children 
grow older their memories die away 
and lose their vividness. This is 
borne out by Buddhist literature 
and by Fielding Hall’s studies. 

It is interesting to note that the 
whole of the rich literature of Jataka 
and the allied literature of Niddna 
and Avadāna is based upon this 
phenomenon of reminiscence. Bud- 
dha himself regarded the capacity to 
remember one’s former lives as one 
of the marks of attaining sainthood. 
It forms one of the three special 
faculties (fevijj@) —the divine vision, 
the divine hearing, and the clear re- 
calling of one’s former lives (pub- 
bentvdsa) . 

Short of complete reminiscence, 
certain dreams may imply forgotten 
lives. If somebody born in the North 
dreams often of a southern country 
and always sees in his dreams the 
same persons, whom he has never 
seen in this life, then he may become 
in course of time convinced that he 
lived once in the country of his 
dreams and that he has there known 
the friends seen in these dreams. 
Sometimes people and places known 
from dreams are met later in the 
waking state and recognized. 

Apart from such dreams, certain 
persons may be otherwise certain of 
their pre-existence ; such a certainty 
is possible without any recollection 
of particulars. A subjective but 
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absolute certainty that one has lived 
many times on earth in human shape 
is @ psychological fact which—for 
those who have experienced it—is 
infallible knowledge. Such a œr- 
tainty modifies profoundly our whole 
life, specially if it isnot produced by 
suggestion or by, reading books on 
reincarnation, but suddenly illumi- 
nates our consciousness as a great 
personal discovery throwing a new 
light on every detail of our actual 
life. Such an intense and spontane- 
ous certainty occurs in some persons 
of a very low level of education, 
totally unaware of the literary tradi- 
sion of reincarnation. They usually 
do not like to talk about it because 
they are afraid of being ridiculed. 
8. Besides the recollection of 
“ormer lives we have to consider the 
predictions of a future reincarnation 
in a specified family. Such cases 
are quoted by Fielding Hall, and also 
by Lancelin, Delanne and Cornillier. 
The most famous instance of ‘such a 
prediction within the last generation 
happened in the family of Dr. 
Samona in Palermo. Dr. Samona 
lost in 1910 a daughter, Alexandra, 
at the age of five years. The parents 
were stricken with grief; but one 
night the child’s mother saw the lost 
girl in a dream and received from her 
the assurance that she would return 
together with a twin sister. The 
dream was several times repeaced. 
The prediction seemed to be unlikely, 
zs in 1909 Mrs. Samona had under- 


gone an operation which lessened 
the hope of maternity. But on 
November 22nd, in the same year, 
1910, two girls were born to her, and 
one cf them, as she grew up, resem- 
bled her dead sister surprisingly, not 
only in her features, but in her 
gestures. When this fact was pub- 
lished a discussion followed in the 
press and Dr. Samona maintained 
the identity of his two daughters 
born in 1905 and 1910. 

Taken together, the above eight 
arguments for transmigration are 
much more than a justification of an 
old belief. They amount to a fair 
scientfic proof of pre-existence and 
reincarnation. If these arguments 
still fail to convince some then we 
may try to justify the doctrine of re- 
incarnation from anether standpoint. 
We may look upon it as a principle 
which works, as a useful postulate, 
a metnodological convenience for ex- 
plaining the phenomena of individual 
differences, prophetic dreams, param- 
nesia and reminiscence of past lives : 
phenomena which baffle modern psy- 
chology as taught at academic cen- 
tres. It is more satisfying than the 
hypothesis of “just chance”. It 
marks a decided moral advance in the 
life of an individual and the race, for 
it gives all conduct a moral meaning, 
and makes every man realise the 
seriousness of life and his own per- 
sonal responsibility. In short we may 
upholc it as a great pragmatic truth. 


RAJ NARAIN 


REINCARNATION IN THE ENGLISH NOVEL 


[Even though Ph. D. would in no wise claim this article to be exhaustive, it 
is astonishing to find such a wide field of reference to Reincarnation in English 


novels, 


The imagination of a Rider Haggard or a Marie Corelli has fascinated the 


public, no doubt, but probably has not forwarded a serious study of*the doctrine of 
Reincamation among the majority of their readers—which is a*pity.—Eps.] 


No other phase of the Eastern tra- 
dition has taken such a hold upon 
popular fancy in the Occident 
as the doctrine of reincarna- 
tion, which offers to substitute 
order and justice for the chaos which 
thoughtful people in increasing num- 
bers have come to see in the world. 
The sense of relief which its accept- 
ance has afforded the sensitive mind 
was admirably expressed by Algernon 
Blackwood when he wrote in Julius 
Le Vallon :— R 

To Julius Le Valion the soul was in- 
deed unconquerable, and man master of 
his fate. Death lost its ugliness and ter- 
ror ; the sense of broken, separated life 
was replaced by the security of a contin- 
uous existence, whole, unhurried, eter- 
nal, affording ample time for all devel- 
opmert, accepting joy and suffering as 
the justice of results..... 

It is no wonder that when at last 
the concept of reincarnation did catch 
the Western mind, it lost no time in 
spreading. 

Of all literary forms the novel is 
nonpareil as a mirror of contempo- 
rary ideas. It had scarcely established 
itself firmly in English literature be- 
fore the East began to knock with 
growing insistence at the closed door 
of Western thought, a door locked 
about 550 A.D. when the Council of 
Constantinople anathematized the 
heresy of the soul’s pre-existence. 
Echoes of the long-muted “ lost chord 
of Christianity” began to sound in 


fiction in the first yeats of the nine- 
teenth century, the first faint swell of 
the rising wave of interest. 

As early as 1815 we find in Scott’s 
Guy Mannering a reference, half- 
wistful, half-contemptuous, to the 
possibility that man has lived be- 
fore :— 

Why is it that some scenes awaken 
thoughts which *belong, as it were, to 
dreams of early and shadowy recollec- 
tions such as old Brahmin moonshine 
would have ascribed to a state of pre- 
vious existence ? 

George MacDonald in The Portent 
(1864) struck a note that is not dis- 
similar to Scotts and that has re- 
sounded how many times since in the 
writings of succeeding novelists :— 

I suddenly glanced behind me and 
around the room, and a new and strange 
experience dawned upon me..... I said 
to myself, “ How strange that I should 
feel as if all this had happened to me 
before!” And then I said, “ Perhaps it 
has happened to me before... .And per- 
haps it has been happening to me at in- 
tervals for ages.” 

Ten years later appeared Mortimer 
Collins’s three-volume novel, Trans- 
migration, the hero of which, because 
of his firm belief in reincarnation in a 
shortly previous life, is represented as 
having entered this one with his 
memories of that earlier existence in- 
tact. 

The theme appears in the writings 
of Bulwer Lytton, whose serious and 
often intuitive romances deal gen- 
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erally with things mysterizus and 
arcane. 

Marie Corelli’s novels deal with re- 
incarnation. Rudyard Kipling also 
deals with it, more especially in his 
poetry — a 

They will come back, come beek again, 

as long as the red Earth to!s, 


and in such & short story as “ The 
Finest Story in the World”, pub- 
lished in 1893 in the collection, Many 
Inventions, where he writes :— 


Small wonder that his drearzing had 
seemed real to Charlie. The Fates that 
are so careful to shut the doors ož each 
successive life behind us had, in this case, 
been neglectful, and Charlie was looking, 
though he did not know, where never 
man had been permitted to look with 
full knowledge since Time began 


Rider Haggard has used -he idea 
of rebirth effectively in severel books. 
It is the key-note of Ayesha :The Re- 
turn of She :— 


Learn now the reason that I iraw my 
veil. Ye see this man, whom ye believed 
a stranger that with his companion had 
wandered to our shrine. I tell you that 
he is no stranger; that of old, in lives 
forgotten, he was my lord who 
row comes to seek his love again. 
Say, is it not so, Kallikrates ? 

He achieves a more realistic and 
tence a more eerie effect in Tke Holy 
Flower, published ten years iater, in 
1915 :— 

“So you are the white men come back. 
....Do you remember, White Beard, 
how, while we killed you, you szid pray- 
ers to One Who sits above the world, and 
held up a cross of bone to whič a man 


rd 


was tied who wore a cap of thorms?.... 
You were clothed otherwise then”, he 
went on, “and two of you wore hats of 
iron.” 

Arnold Bennett records in The 
Glimpse Morrice Loring’s vemark- 


ié 


able vision of his past lives, “one 
anteior to another, mere moments 
betwzen the vast periods that sepa- 
ratec them. ..And one life was mot 
more important to me than another. 
All ~ere equally indispensable and 
discizlinal.” 

In the quite independently written 
but zuriously similar contemporane- 
ous Lovel, The Other Side, by Horace 
Annesley Vachell, published in 1910, 
a chiracter declares :— 


I ¿m a psychologist who, for griev- 
ous ens committed in previous exist- 
ences am constrained to teach physics 
to ptciding-witted boys. 


Tre Lama in Talbot Mundy’s Om 
explains :— 


We evolve from one state to another, 
life acter life, being born into such sur- 
rounCings as provide us with the proper 
opporcunity. It was not by accident, my 
son, hat San-fun-ho was brought into 
the Ador Valley to be born. 


A dialogue in H. G. Wells’s The 
Drean is interesting as showing how 
even a writer who balks at the idea 
of irclividual conscious immortality 
may yet yield to the fascination of 
the reincarnation theory and attempt, 
as Ít were, to smuggle in at the back 
door the idea of recalling a previous 
life :— 


“I have had a dream, a whole life- 
time, two thousand years! ....A life- 
time—childhood, boyhood, manhood... 
I hav: lived through a whole life in that 
old world... 

“A it happened, death came early 
enougn for me to die with a living love 
still in my heart.”... 

“To live again”, said Sunray very 
softly. 

“ Aad love again ”, said Sarnac patting 
her, knee... 

“Taat tale”, 
stoutl-, “was no dream. 


said the guest master 
Tt was a 
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memory floating up out of the deep 
darkness of forgotten things into a living 
brain—a kindred brain”...... 

“J can well believe without any mira- 
cles that Sarnac has touched down to 
the real memory of a human hfe that 
lived and suffered two thousand years 
ago”... 

“ And I too believe that ”, said Sunray 
.... “I do not question for a moment 
that Sarnac lived that life.” 

“Tt was a life”, said Sarnac, “and it 
was a dream, a dream within this life 


It is not surprising that reincarna- 
tion should crop up in the writings of 
Claude Houghton, who has been 
called “ the foremost, if not the most 
widely known, exponent of the meta- 
physical attitude in fiction”. In 
Chaos Is Come Again, published six 
years ago, one of his characters sud- 
denly demands :— , 


“ Do you believe in reincarnation ?...I 
do—sometimes I’m certain I lived just 
before the Flood.” 


John Buchan deals with reincarna- 
tion, though, as he himself says, “ in 
a minor sense” in The Path of the 
King, where the series of historic 
cameo sketches culminating in the 
great American, Abraham Lincoln, 
might be interpreted as implying suc- 
cessive incarnation of the same being. 

If we stretch the “ English Novel” 
of our title to mean the novel writ- 
ten in English, we can include this 
effective bit from The Jacket by the 
American novelist, Jack London :— 

All my life I have had an awareness 
of other times, and places....1 am man 
borm of woman. My days are few, but 
the stuff of me is indestructible. I have 
been woman born of woman. I have 
been a woman and borne my children. 
And I shall be born again. Oh, incalcul- 
able times again shall I be born; and 
yet the stupid dolts about me think that 


by stretching my neck with a rope they 
will make me cease. 


The development of the reincarna- 
tion concept in the mind of A. E. W. 
Mason as reflected in his novels is 
interesting—from his gasual refer- 
ences to it in The Broken Road 
(1907) to its domination of The 
Three Gentlemen (1932). In the 
latter book old affinities assert them- 
selves irresistibly ; the elusive half- 
memories of an earlier life and lives 
gleam through now and again like 
lambent embers glowing fitfully 
beneath the ashes of forgetfulness. 
Many of the chapter headings are 
embroideries of Western thought, in 
prose and poetry, on the reincarna- 
tion motif, for example Nietzsche’s 
“ All things separate, all things again 
greet one other, eternally true to itself 
remaineth the ring of existence.” 

Mr. Mason introduces the theme 
again and again with effective 
subtlety, as when at the end of the 
book, he brings his characters in their 
modern incarnation to visit Rome :— 

Far away the great city slept on its low 
hills. Adrian’s eyes devoured it. He 
said no word at all but on his face there 
was a great perplexity. 

He stretched out his arm. 

“Whats that?” he asked..... “Yes, 
that new thing.” 

The chauffeur stared at Adrian. 

“That, Signor, is the dome of St 
Peter's.” 

Adrian dropped back in his seat. 

“Of course”, he said. “Of course.” 

But the wonder was still there in his 

gaze and in his voice. 

“You hadn’t expected it”, said Sonia. 

“No, I suppose I hadn't”, he replied 
slowly. 

And he hadn't. For it was eighteen 


hundred years since he had last seen 
Rome. 


Mrs. L. Adams Beck’s The Way 
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of Stars (1925) has for its subtitle, 
“A Romance of Reincarnatizn ”. 

“They are never really gone They 
` return. i 

“*They have drunk of the waters of 
silence, and eaten the lotus of dream ’— 
but life is immortal, and they come 
back, refreshed with sleep for the new 
life, bringing their sheaves witk them”. 

“Their sheaves ? ” 

“ Things they have done and <hought. 
What they have made themselves,” 

And again, one of her characters, 
referring to reincarnation, de- 
clares :— 

“Yt transfigured all life into harmony 
for me. ‘Where others see in‘ustice, I 
see justice, in everything the wo-king out 
of Law. Beautiful, wonderful !....I’m 
certainly not afraid of tħe working out of 
what I have done in past lives and in 
this, because even if it hurts, it will be 
to strengthen—growing pains, ycu know.” 

Her House of Fulfilment, publish- 
ed two years later, is full of the 
theme. One passage is typiczl of the 
stirring of memory below the surface, 
as it were, of normal consciousness, 
as presented by many novelists—an 
echo from a former life at once chal- 
lenging and elusive, a buglenote 


sounded behind us but when we turn ` 


there is no bugle nor any bugler to be 
seen :— 


I followed, and for the first time in 
my life felt what I must call a ray of 
memory clear, sharp as a search-light, 
flung across night’s dark—the certainty 
that somewhere, somehow, this had hap- 
pened before. In a strange, narrow way, 
with new sights and sounds about me, 
I had once walked quailing tc an inter- 
view with some man in whose nand was 
the shaping of my destiny. That mem- 
ory walked beside me like < presence 
until I reached his. 


A similar sense of past events cast- 


ing tLeir shadows behind is recorded 
in Su eet Rocket, by the American 
novel:st, Mary Johnston :— 

The momentary outlines shifted. There 
fell a sense of having done this times 
and tzmes and times, a sense of hut and 
cave, 30 often, so long, in so many lands, 
that here was a feel of eternity about 
it. Rain and the cave and the fire, and 
the irner man still busied with his des- 
tiny! .... 

Th- rhythm of the storm, the rhythm 
of the room, the rhythm of the fire, pass- 
ed irto a vast, still sense of ordered 
movement. 

Le us go back, in closing, to Al- 
gernen Blackwood, with whom we 
begai. He began writing about thirty 
year: ago, and reincarnation appears 
repeztedly in his books. What he 
wrot, “On Reincarnation” in THE 
ARY.N PATH for March 1930 an in- 
creasing number of Western thinkers 
—ard among them many leading 
novdists—could echo; though for 
not a few, like Mr. J. D. Beresford, 
the rope that Mr. Blackwood utters 
has apparently become almost a 
reasoned certainty :— 

Tewards the end of a long life, fill- 
ed vith reading, thinking, searching for 
its explanation, I have yet-to find a so- 
lutim@ that solves its problems better 
thar the explanation of reincarnation... 
The evidence, such as it is, lies heavily 
in its favour. A considerable majority of 
the planet’s population accept it, and the 
olde-, the deeper the wisdom of a race, 
the nore its teaching is acceptable.... 
Whitever doubt may whisper, I find my- 
self noping that reincarnation is the true 
expBnation of life and its inequalities 
on every plane. There seems no sounder 
guicing principle, no juster, na more all- 
inclcsive system. 

Pu. D. 
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SOME VEDIC TEXTS ON REINCARNATION 


{S. V. Viswanatha, author of Racial Synthesis in Hindu Culture (Triibner’s 
Oriental Series) here collects a formidable array of references to Reincarnation culled 


from Vedic texts.—EDs. ] 


Reincarnation is one of the 
most fundamental philosophical 
themes to which THE ARYAN PATH 
has opened its pages. The all-absorb- 
ing nature of the subject and the 
growing faith in the doctrine among 
Western thinkers are likely to elicit 
further illuminating contributions. 
Even material science seems to pon- 
der over the possibility of an explana- 
tion of the theory on its own lines 
of investigation, as attempted by 
Professor Haldane in his book Fact 
and Faith.* In the words of 
Madame Blavatsky, Reincarnation 
or Pre-existence “is the oldest and 
the most universally accepted belief 
from an immemorial antiquity ”. 

But scholars that have written on 
the subject have all subscribed to the 
view that it cannot date in India 
` earlier than the Upanishadic period, 
that it is not consonant with the 
teaching of the Veda, and therefore, 
possibly non-Aryan. Dr. Bloom- 
field expressed the opinion that the 
doctrine may have been borrowed 
from some of the non-Aryan 
tribes in India among whom were 
prevalent animistic beliefs that the 
souls on the death of men can pass 
into new forms, animal or vegetable. 
(Religion of the Veda, 254.) 

But these vague ideas are totally in- 
adequate to account for the belief in 


Transmigration, and the theory must, 
it would seem, have been a discovery of 


the school of seekers after the nature 
of truth who arrived at it on the one 


‘side from the populgr beliefs of the 


peoples among whom they lived, and on 
the other, from the conception of the 
Brahmanas that death could be repeat- 
ed in the next world. (Cambridge His- 
tory of India, I, 144.) 

Professor Macdonell concedes in 
his Vedic Mythology (p. 166) that 
in the Vedic texts, fire oz the grave 
were believed to destroy the body 
only. But the real personality of the 
deceased was regarded as imperish- 
able. Dr. A. B. Keith writes thus of 
the doctrine of transmigration :— 

This doctrine is not an early one in 
Indian philosophy. Most authorities are 
agreed that it can be found only in the 
Upanishads, that is to say, very little 
before 600 B.C., if indeed at all before. 
(J. R. A. S., 1909, p. 574.) 

Professor Hiriyanna repeats this 
view in his Outlines of Indian Philos- 
ophy (p. 80), but states, citing Paul 
Deussen, “it is not difficult to trace 
its gradual development from earlier 
times”. “ The doctrine should be re- 
garded as not connected with any 
primitive belief but as gradually 
evolved by the Indians themselves.” 
He does not pursue the point further 

It is noteworthy that the Upani- 
shads themselves trace zhe doctrine 
of Transmigration to the Rig-Veda. 
They cite the story of Vamadeve 
who sang:— “I was aforetime 
Manu, I was Siirya: I am the sage 





* See THE ARYAN PATH for December 1936, for critiques of the book by Sir Alexander 


Cardew and Prof. G. R. Malkani. 
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Kakshivan, holy singer Kutsa, the 
son of Arjuni, I master, I am the 
Sapient Usana; behold me.” 
(R. V., IV. 26, I.) Dr. Paul Deus 
sen refers to this, Dut he cannot rely 
on it to provg knowledge of the 
doctrine to the Vedic Aryans. (Phi- 
losopky of the Upanishads, p. 317.) 

Vedic scriptu%s contain a bewild- 
ering compound of religious sym- 
bolism, magic end metaphysics that 
* is utterly unintelligible to us whose 
spiritual development during the 
several thousand intervening years 
has bifurcated intc quite a concrary 
direction...... words, verses, nay 
whole hymns ir the Rig-/eda 
will and must remain to us a dead 
letter”. (Isis Unveiled, IT, 414.) 

Rig-Veda, x. 58 contains the be- 
lief that at death the soul was separ- 
ated from the body. and was capable 
of continued existence. The burden 
of song of the entire hymn of twelve 
verses is :—“ Thy spirit whick has 
travelled far...... we cause to come 
to thee again that thou mayst live 
and sojourn here.’* The seventh 
verse in which the soul is spoken of 
as migrating to the waters or plants 
must be interpreted as containing the 
germ of the thecry of metempsycho- 
sis. 

The hymn addressed to the Dawn, 
“Ancient and eternal, again and 
again born, decking herself with the 
same form, the Goddess of Dawn 
wears away the life of all mortal 


creation”, seems to reflect the 
doctr-ne of immortality of the soul 
(Dawn here), as distinct from the 
decay and death of all earthly crea- 
tures.~ It is generally interpreted as 
alluding to the simple phenomenon of 
the appearance of dawn before the 
sun. 

The text “ Leave sin and evil, seek 
anew thy dwelling, and bright with 
glory wear another body ”, seems to 
contain a clearer indication of the 
theory of Transmigration. 

Another Rishi sings : “ Varuna, O 
mighty Lord, have mercy on me, 
spare me, let me not again enter into 
the house of clay (the earthy tene- 
ment).”§ This hymn is certainly a 
prayer for freedom from the cycle of 
births and deaths ; in fact, the cause 
of rebirth seems also given in verse 
five as the violation of his (Varuna’s) 
laws, through want of thought.** 

That the Vedic hymnologists had 
knowledge—supposed to have been a 
later growth—that the nature of re- 
birth depended on the quality of the 
deeds done or virtue attained in the 
previous life seems to be indicated 


in the passage :—‘ Go according to 
thy merit (dharma), to earth or 
heaven.” tt 


The simile of the soul being en- 
shrouced in a new body like a man 
changing his old clothing for new is 
hinted at in a funeral hymn of. 
Atharva-Veda, after muttering which, 
a new cloth is thrown over the dead 





. vo. 891. Mū shu V 


. VIL 89.5 
. x. 163. 


tatta Avartayamasiha Kshaydya jivase | 


0. 
14.8. Hitva yavad yam punarastamchi sangacchasva tanva suvarchah | 
arupa mrnmayim grham räjan ahangamam mrla 
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body. 

This is the robe that first was wrap- 
ped about thee: cast off the robe thou 
wearest here among us. Go knowing, to 
the meed of virtuous action, thy many 
gifts bestowed upon the friendless.* 


In another verse in the same con- 
text we have, “having collected 
wealth and ample treasure, come 
hither to the world of living 
beings ”.f 

The doctrine in its essential fea- 
tures finds clearer expression in the 
following passages of the Satapatha 
Biahmana. \ 


Now the spring assuredly, comes into 
life again out of the winter, for out of 
the one the other is born again : there- 
fore he whc knows this, is indeed bom 
again in this world. (1. 5, 3, 14.) 

And they who so know this, or they 
who do this holy work, come to life 
again when they have died, and coming 
to life, they come to immortal life. But 
they who do not know this, or do not do 
this holy work, come to life again when 
they die, and they become the food of 
him (Death) time after time. (x, 4, 
3, 10.) 


These contain the idea of retribu- 
tion and transmigration for perfecting 
oneself, and that the number of re- 
appearances depended on the nature 
of the deeds done and the knowledge 
attained. 2 

The Book of the Dead reveals that 
the Egyptians had known and taught 
the doctrine of Tr&nsmigration, as 
Madame Blavatsky points out in 
The Secret Doctrine. (1. 277.) They 
themselves appear to have got it 
from India. When Apollonius of 
Tyana visited India, the Brahman 
Tarchus told him, “ ‘the truth con- 
cerning the soul is as Pythagoras 
taught you, and as we taught the 
Egyptians’, and mentioned that he 
(Apollonius) in a previous incar- 
nation was an Egyptian steersman, 
and had refused the inducements 
offered him by pirates to guide his 
vessel into their hands.” It is hoped 
that the Vedic texts assembled above 
will lead to further research anc 
throw fresh light on this fruitful 
field of Vedic study. 


S. V. VISWANATHA 


It is, I think, a really consoling idea that our present capacities are determinec 


by our previous actions, and that our present actions again will determine our future 
character. It seems to liberate us from the bonds of an external fate and make us 
the captains of our own destinies. If we have formed here a beautiful relation, i 
will not perish at death, but be perpetuated, albeit unconsciously, in some future life 
I we have developed a faculty here, it will not be destroyed, but will be the starting 
peint of later developments. Again, if we suffer, as most people do, from imperfec 
tions and misfortunes, it would be consoling to believe that these were punishments 
of our own acts in the past, not mere effects of the acts of other people, or of an in 
different nature over which we Fave no control. The world on this hypothesis 
would at least seem juster than it does on the positivist view, and that in itsel’ 
would be a great gain. 

—PROFESSOR G. LOWES DICKINSON. 





+A. V. xvu. 257. Etaitva vasah prathamam nvagannapaitadiha yadihavibhah 
pura, ory ga a vidvan yatra te dattam bahudha vibandhushu | 
TA. Y. xvui. 2.60, 


REINCARNATION AND KARMA 


[Mr. J. S. Collis here puts forward som= personal difficulties he has found 
in the doctrines of Reincarnation end Karma.—=ps. ] 


Madame Bla*atsky, as every cne 
knows, is best represented by her 
Isis Unveiled amd The Secret Doc- 
trine—which booxs AE (George 
Russell) considered “the mos: ex- 
citing and stimulacing books. written 
for the last hundred years”. foz H. 
P. Blavatsky is, he asserted with Sam- 
dip Lal, the great Tibetan scholar, 
“ one of the very, very few Europ2ans 
who have a mastery over Indian phi- 
josophy and mysticism?’. It should 
not be overlooked that her Key to 
Theosophy is very satisfying for 
those who find it difficult not to get 
lost in the mounta_ns and vallevs of 
her enormous knowledge and ozcult 
insight as displayed in the bigger 
books. As if to give the lie to those 
who thought that sae could nevez be 
succinct, she wrote The Key to Theos- 
cphy in Question end Answer form, 
thus showing that she apprectated 
cther people’s difficulties, and that 
she was no lover o vagueness. 

It is a book which gathers up the 
fareads of Theosophical teaching in 
small compass, thus giving rise in 
>ur minds to many trains of thought 
as each different facet is touched up- 
on. The most outstanding, of course, 
is the theory of Reincarnation. It 
:s to this doctrine and its comparion, 
Jhe Law of Karma, that I here wish 
co confine my reflections. 

It must remain, I think, in zhe 
final analysis, a theory and not an 
established fact which can be proved 
beyond question Nevertheless 


Macezme Blavatsky’s reply to the 


objeccion that no one properly. re- 
members a previous existence, is very 
suggastive. She divides memory in- 
to Esmembrance, Recollection and 
Remniscence. The first two, she 
suggests, are faculties and attributes 
of o> physical memory but the last 
is “an intuitional perception apart 
from and outside our physical brain ”. 
Scierce may say that this is fancy : 
but Theosophy says that reminis- 
cence is “the memory of the soul”. 

Ce-ainly this interpretation of 
Remiriscence has been favoured by a 
formidable list of the greatest names 
from Plato to George Russell. The 
latter, who, with W. B. Yeats, 
brought about the Irish Literary Re- 
vival not by dipping into Celtic 
wells of inspiration but into The 
Secre? Doctrine, remained till the 
hour =f his death an unwavering be- 
liever in reincarnation. For him it was 
just a question of experience. He said 
he be_eved that he would live here- 
after Decause he had lived before, 
and came upon knowledge of past 
religicns, lives, and loves in medi- 
tation, and “found others who 
knew che same things as I did and 
who rsmembered the places where we 
lived” His experience was not the 
Wordz=worthian one of the splendid 
vision fading into the light of com- 
mon cay—not that pessimistic idea 
at all, but the reverse, the vision in- 
creasing while the animal -spirits 
faded. And he steadfastly refused 
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to explain his visions and his 
reminiscences on any “scientific” 
basis. When a friend, Joseph O’Neil, 
suddenly came out with a book 
showing a sirgular power of entering 
into the pas, but put it down to 
“ancestral memory ” Russell insisted 
that such an idea was most unscien- 
tific and indeed ludicrous—for “ an 
unchanging image cannot be main- 
tained in an ever-changing sub- 
stance”. Ard he begged O’Neil to 
“give up tke preposterous theory 
and believe with three-quarters of the 
human race that you have lived be- 
fore and will always live”. And he 
reminds him that he will be in good 
company “with the great Avatars, 
Buddha, Krishna, with philosophers 
like Plato amd Plotinus, with poets 
like Goethe, Hugo, Wordsworth, 
Tennyson, Vaughan, Emerson, Whit- 
man, Shelley and a score of others ”. 

It seems to me that Reincarnation 
is bound to be true in some form or 
other. Few of us can fail at times 
to feel that the riddle of death is 
eternal life. The thing which I don’t 
understand about it is why it gives 
such comfort and stimulus to peop-e. 
I confess that it does not give me 
much pleasure one way or the other 
—for in so faz as we practically lose 
consciousness of our past lives we 
might just as well be new souls as 
returning ones. Of course this may 
only be a mood—facing death, I 
might well də so with more satis- 
faction if I feel that my essence has 
a future, and that in fact an impor- 
tant part of me will not die at all. 
Having lived one’s life one might well 
look forward—as AE did—to the 
new adventure called death. Yet in 
so far as the seeing eye, the feeling 


heart and the thinking brain are in- 
extricably entangled with that which 
dies for ever, we know that in this 
sense there is no rebirth and that re- 
incarnation can have nothing to do 
with personality. 

However these aye ‘personal views 
dictated by personal temperament. 
What really concerns ‘me here is the 
companion idea which Madame 
Blavatsky outlines with vigour and 
great clarity—the idea of Karma, of 
Retribution. 

While I can accept Reincarnation 
as the expression of some profound 
truth felt by profound beings, I can- 
not feel drawn to it as a great system. 
My great difficulty with Theosophy 
—and I think I can say this in a 
paper which has never been averse 
to printing sincere points of view— 
lies in its reasonableness, in the ra- 
tional explanation which it offers to 
the deepest problems of life. To me 
incomprehensibility is an intrinsic 
value. I respond more readily in 
worship to the incomprehensible 
fountain of joy and utter catastrophe 
than I would if that joy and that 
catastrophe could be explained. 

Now Karma is a theory of Retri- 
bution, and those who embrace it 
feel that the problem of evil is there- 
by solved. It is their key to suffering. 
They look round upon the world, 
and seeing inequality and injustice 
and incomprehensible suffering they 
say that this man here and that man 
there are undergoing these trials be- 
cause of sins committed in a former 
existence. I say that I do not re- 
spond to this rational solution to the 
problem. But even as a rational solu- 
tion it seems to be inadequate. 
Theosophists say that the Supremely 
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Responsible Creztor would be incon- 
ceivably brutal :n allowing the un- 
merited mishortimes that we see 
everywhere around us. But in what 
way is He more merciful, in the Law 
of Retribution for sin? If we do 
commit sins—Aani a definitior. of sin 
must always be an extraordinarily 
difficult thirg—it is not ouz fault, 
we have been made like that by the 
Supreme. 

That is my first difficulty with re- 
gard to the idea of Karma. It is 
not my last. Tae theosophist looks 
out upon the world and sees many 
of the finest anc loveliest of human 
beings suffering all kinds of fcrment 
and injustice and pain, while others 
with extreme y igly souls are heirs 
to fortune and sniling days. Seeing 
this he says thaz those who are suf- 
fering are doing so because of their 
sins in a previous existence while 
those who areno- suffering have ro or 
few sins to acone for. That surprises 
me. I cannot understand it If in 
a previous existance a soul has be- 
haved so meritoziously as to Ceserve 
no suffering in a new incarnation we 
are surely entitled to expect that that 
beautiful soul will be manifes: in the 
new incarnat.on—but this is not al- 
ways so. Similarly if a soul :s aton- 
ing by dire suffering for former sins 
ore might expect it to be a poorly 
evolved soul—but facts do noz seem 
to point to this. We find very often 
beautiful sou.s inhabiting the receiv- 
ers of gross injistice and calumny, 
and we oftea find downrigh: ugly 
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souis inhabiting the receivers of what 
looks like unmerited happiness and 
pleasant fortune. And further, if I 
do not believe that there is some 
flaw in this theory of Karma, will 
not I harden my heart or at least 
ease my social conscience when I ob- 
serre the corruption and wrong 
around me? 

These are some of the difficulties 
in embracing—not the idea of Re- 
incernation—but the idea of Karma 
as a tight system of what theos- 
opkists call “ merciless justice”. In 
summing up my reactions, I would 
say that while Reincarnation speaks 
to a realisation hidden deep in us 
concerning some happy and wonder- 
ful surmise which not until death can 
be declared, the supporting pro- 
gramme of Karma is not only not 
necessary but bristles with difficulties 
on that very rationalistic plane 
which is claimed by theosophists as 
its most satisfactory aspect. 

I am aware that there must be 
many answers to the rather simple 
difficulties which I have ventured to 
raise here. I know, for instance, that 
Medame Blavatsky distinguishes 
between Individuality and Person- 
ality. I regard myself in these mat- 
ters as an inquirer rather than a 
critic, but I feel that simple objec- 
tions are the ones which the majority 
of mankind must necessarily advance, 
and that the danger of too subtle 
answers to these objections is that 
they do not command more than 
intellectual allegiance. 


J. S. COLLIS 


I HAVE BEEN HERE BEFORE 


[Douglas Pope is the author of Now I’m. Sixteen, the recollection of a working 


class childhood.—Ebs. ] 


In the movement and distractions 
of everyday life to-day one seldom 
thinks, or gets a chance to think, of 
the world of spirits that may or may 
not exist. That world, or place, or 
dimension, about which we can go on 
wondering. The people who live in 
towns, with all their mechanism 
round them ; their proper little homes 
with all amenities, their so important 
jobs and their lack of imagination 
brought about by their surround- 
ings : how can they contemplate the 
mystery of things? That glorious 
wonder that has fed man during past 
generations, but which appears to be 
failing now. The Chinese, the 
Greeks, the Egyptians, the Europeans 
of the middle ages ; they all had their 
wonderings, their philosophies, reli- 
gions. One cannot wonder nowadays ; 
it is impossible, in fact hardly decent. 

How many people stand and look 
at the stars at night? If they did, 
they would in a few seconds forget 
the stupid things that terrorize our 
life these days. They would for 
a few refreshing moments dream 
of other things, of other worlds, 
of life on planets, of the pow- 
er or influence behind everything, 
of the largeness of the scheme of 
things, the smallness of our own par- 
ticular world. They would wonder at 
the infinity of space, they would see 
lifeasa huge problem, not the petty 
existence in a small suburban house. 
They would feel spiritually uplifted, 
and would think of things such as re- 
ligions suggest. They would feel 


-there is 


themselves a part of these things, with 
a will to do good and uphold Truth. 
Then a passing car would remind 
them of the world a it is; envy 
would return to them, and other 
soul-destroying passions. They would 
quickly forget their star-watching ex- 
perience because they could not apply 
it to the hustling, grabbing, and 
scraping which form modern life. 

But even though man cannot 
spend the time he ought on contem- 
plation, the mystery of life must oc- 
cur to him in quiet, unconfused mo- 
ments. He might ask himself : what 
are human beings for? They are 
born, they grow, and then they die, 
having spent seventy years or more 
occupying themselves here. on this 
earth or planet. What is it all for ? 
What happens to them after death, 
after life has fled from their physical 
body ? Do they continue; do they 
enter another plane of existence ? Do 
they return, born into new bodies and 
so become reincarnated ? 

For most people some religion or 
other serves to satisfy their 
doubts and fears. Even though 
little faith left in 
the European man, he still clings ` 
to a religion ; since, when he comes 
up against matters of mysticism, al- 
though this seldom happens, he 
merely applies the teachings he has 
learnt. To most Europeans, I think, 
the possibility of reincarnation sel- 
dom occurs; even if it does, their 
Christian faith has nothing, or al- 
most nothing, to say on the matter. 
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Western people are far less inclined 
to mysticism than the peoples cf the 
East, and view such a theory zs re- 
incarnation with doubtful, and, real- 
ly, unsympathetic gaze. The West- 
erner seems far behind the pecp-es of 
the East in deep philosophic thought. 

During the ‘Great War, many 
people were kiled. Thousancs of 
men lost their lives in a horrikle con- 
flict. To-day, a zeneration oi young 
men are growing up who seem to 
lack that essencial fire anc faith 
which made their fathers and g-and- 
fathers men. Is it possible thet these 
youths are the retirned spirits of sol- 
diers who saw, ani died in, the horror 
of 1914-1918? This.might explain 
many things ; the lack of foundations 
in the characters of the younz cf to- 
day ; the lack of self-respect ; and the 
hopeless, uneasy, drifting feeling 
which appears to dominate their 
lives. It may only be the effect of 
modern conditiors. I find it ha-d to 
tell. 

Reincarnation is a very debatable 
subject. Since no proof of its cor- 
rectness can be fcund, it is still in the 
realms of surmise and hope. Has the 
population of the world increased or 
decreased ? If it has always remain- 
ed about the sane, balanced by de- 
creases and increases, this might 
serve to prove that there is cmy so 
much spirit-life of this world. That 
only so many human beings cen be 
created at any one time. Perhaps, if 
man could accuretely define whet his 
business here is and the positicn he 
holds in relation to other things, the 
likelihood of such a thing as reincar- 
nation could more easily be gauged. 
Is man only an articulate animal, or 
is he more? It seems very bazd to 


judge, since nine-tenths of the world 
seers to be composed of hardly artic- 
ulate animals. 


One night, about two years ago, I 
was in bed, preparing to go to sleep. 
It was still, autumn weather ; rather 
mild and warm. I did not feel partic- 
ularly tired, and the warmth of the 
evening annoyed me. I was aware 
that unless I was careful I should get 
no sleep that night ; I felt almost fe- 
verishly wide-awake. I made a big 
effort ; I sank not into sleep, but into 
something of a more psychic nature. 

Out of a sticky blackness emerged 
what appeared to be a hooded monk. 
He stood at the top of a flizht of 
stone steps. His gaunt grey face, . 
which I could just see, was lit by a 
dim light coming through the door 
behind him. I was standing in the 
darkness at the bottom of the steps. 
There was no light except from the 
lamp or candle beyond the dcor. I 
could see no roof above me, but was 
aware of walls surrounding me. The 
place was airless. 

The monk looked at me ; he zurned 
his head and I saw the awfulness of 
his profile. It filled me with herror. I 
was conscious of myself cringing 
back into the shadows, away from 
that cruel face. I felt the power he 
had over me. The mental power as 
well as the physical. He could have 
me tortured; he could terrorize me 
with the devilishness of his mird. His 
grey face seemed to hypnotiz> me ; 
some fanatical quality seemed to 
surround him. I stirred myself with 
a great effort back to my normal self. 
I was wide-awake, away from that 
state that had most certainty not 
been sleep. I had felt, for one brief 
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minute, the despair of a prisoner in a 
dark, windowless, underground dun- 
geon. The incident slipped back 
into time ; into the past, as we know 
it. It went back many years. 

Why should all this have happen- 
ed to me? I am not a person partic- 
ularly affected by the psychic. 

I should nave more readily reject- 
ed this memory from serious thought 
had it not had a sequel. A sequel not 
of much va_ue to other people inter- 
ested in reincarnation, for it does 
little to prove or help to prove the 
correctness of such a theory. The 
power of the incident can be felt only 
by myself. The almost subconscious 
realisations that come to one through 
such happenings are the fruits of such 
experiences. 

This sequel occurred about a year 
after the first happening. I was go- 
ing from Chichester to Arundel. 
When passing the little road which 
leads to Boxgrove Priory I suddenly 
decided that I would like to see the 
building. I cycled contentedly along, 
enjoying the warmth of the early 
summer day. I reached the Priory ; 
a somewhat gloomy place and defi- 
nitely not {oo pleasant in feeling. I 
was intrigu2d by it, with an interest 
that, had = thought further, would 
have provei fear. On entering it, a 
sickening feeling of familiarity over- 
whelmed m2. Immediately, I thought 
of the monk ; his grey, powerful face ; 
the light behind him; the darkness 
of my dungeon. Then I felt certain 
that Boxgrove Priory knew what had 
happened to me several centuries 
ago ; and that I had been there be- 
fore. I hurried away from the place, 
trying to shake off the chill that had 
settled on my unsuspecting body. 


I cannot prove whether this is only 
a concoction of my mind or not. I can 
only have my feelings about it. One 
of the arguments against reincarna- 
tion is that one remembers nothing 
of one’s former life os lives. This in- 
cident may serve as some sort of de- 
fence. 4 

Several times in my life, when 
visiting a new place I have definitely 
recognized various parts of it. Per- 
haps the end of a wall, or the stair- 
case in a house. In the same way I 
have suddenly realized that I am 
acting in an incident which I have 
seen and acted in before. The words 
the people are saying are familiar. 

This is quife a common thing and 
in no way proves anything about 
reincarnation. It is merely 
that one dreams the future; 
one sees these new places and 
new actions in the excursions of 
the subconscious when asleep. Yet if 
this sort of thing can happen, it 
doesn’t take much of an imagination 
to see that other things are possible. 
This is only a small thing; but, I 
think, a small version of a much big- 
ger thing. 

Sometimes I feel that man’s reli- 
gions and philosophies are but at- 
tempts to ward off what we fear may 
be our end. That is, that we just 
finish when we die, leaving no spirit 
to go on, only a non-functioning 
body. But what is our spirit ? Mere- 
ly the working and the growing 
of our body, some scientists would 
have us believe. They may be right, 
but such teachings cannot lead to op- 
timism and to a constructive life ; at 
least not amongst the ordinary run 
of people. 

In this age of materialism, when 
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science seems to 2e trapping and uti- 
lising forces which would ʻave 
amazed our foretathers, the mystical 
side of life has dicficulty in presenting 
itself. Man cannot do without it, and 
a civilisation that does not admit it 
is bound to collapse. A civiisetion 
cannot help gollepsing when the re- 
ligion it has been built on loses its 
power. When the people of that zivi- 
lisation lose their faith, there is 
nothing left to work for ; they have 
expressed themselves, forming just 
one more example and lesson for 
future civilisations. Now, when every- 
thing seems to be crumblirg, re- 
ligions, philosophies, art and zll that 
is fine in man, hcw can the theory of 
reincarnation stand a chance? The 
present-day man has finished with 
mysticism, and any further d2alings 


with it annoy and to some degree 
frigaten him, for he realises that fear 
of some God should be part of his 
daily life, yet the very fact that he 
lives in this horror of an age denies 
it to him. 

Man no longer is able to believe. 
Everything is being explained ; mys- 
ticism, which kindles man to high 
ideals, cannot live under the steel and 
concrete of to-day. So the theory of 
reincarnation passes by. Just one 
more uneatable food : uneatable be- 
cause man’s digestion is all wrong. 
His spiritual stomach is ulcerated ; 
and although man is more than ever 
in need of spiritual food and starving 
for it, he cannot eat it. Yet in his 
acceptance of spiritual food lies man’s 
only hope. 


DOUGLAS POPE 


FIRST DEALER : Wrere do you come from? 


PYTHAGOREANISM : From Samos. 


FIRST DEALER : Where did you ge: your schoolirg ? 
PYTHAGOREANISM : From the sophiets of Egypt. 
FIRST DEALER : If J buy you, whet will you teach me? 


PYTHAGOREANISM : Nothing. I will remind you...... 


You have to learn that 


you yourself are not the p=reon you appear to be. 
FIRST DEALER : What, I am someone else ; not the I who am speaking to you? 
PYTHAGOREANISM : You are that yor now : but jou have formerly inhabited another 
body and bcme another name. And in course of time you will change once 


more. 


FIRST DEALER : Why, then I shal. be immortal and take one shape after another ? 


But enough of this. ... 


—~LUCIAN 


REINCARNATION 
A HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL REVIEW 


[Marjorie Livingston is keenly interested in psychic matters, and last year 
published The Key of the Castle, which was reviewed in our issue gf October 1937. 
Mrs. Livingston is convinced that the doctrine of Reincamatiqn must have been 
known to, anc probably taught by, Jesus. It is interesting to compare her views 
with those of Mr. W. Q. Judge, quoted on p. 271 of this issue in the forenote to Mr. 
Middleton Metry’s article. The origination of the doctrine of metempsychosis must 
go back as far as the origin of thinking man, and must even historically speaking have 
been widely known before the time of Pherecydes of Syros. We cannot agree with 
Mrs. Livingstcn’s private interpretation of Reincarnation in several respects. If she 
would study fhe subject more philosophically than psychically, we feel she might 


modify some cf her views.—Ebs. ] 


Among the schisms which have 
rent the doct-inal philosophies of the 
world, no casus belli has been so 
bitter or so persistent as the subject 
of Reincarna-ion. 

Historicall:7, Pherecydes of Syros, 
one of the ea-liest of the Greek Philos- 
ophers, who lived during the sixth 
century B. C. is credited with originat- 
ing the doct-ine of Metempsychosis. 
Students of Dccultism, however, will 
admit the probability, for which his- 
torical records make no provision. 
that the teaching of the ancient 
Mystery Schools was never revealed 
except to the Initiate, and Pherecydes 
may merely have been the first to 
voice outside the temple a tenet which 
was well established among the Ini- 
tiated. 

Herodotus. in his famous history, 
states that the doctrine of Reincar- 
nation origimated in Egypt, and he 
found the belief well established in 
that country when he visited it in the 
third century B. c. In Book 1. 28, 
he states :— 


The Egyptians are, moreover, the first 
who propouncied the theory that the hu- 
man soul is inmortal, and that when the 
body of anycne perishes, it enters into 


some other creature that may be bom 
ready to receive it, and that, when it has 
gone the round of all created forms, on 
land, in water and in the air, then it 
once more enters a human body bom 
for it ; and this cycle of existence for the 
soul takes place in three thousand years. 
Pythagoras, who studied for many 
years in Egypt, is the best known of 
all exponents of Reincarnation, and 
the subject was an integral part of 
his great teaching. Probably in the 
welter of Greek pictorial allegory 
which graced the language at this pe- 
riod the purity of Pythagoras’s actual 
teaching has been lost, and many 
puny and puerile embellishments 
have been wrongly attributed to him. 
The general opinion on the subject at 
this time seems to have been that hu- 
man souls, departing at death from 
the body of their incarnation, remain- 
ed within the ether which surrounds 
the earth. The air was considered 
to be dense with discarnate souls, 
and the new-born babe, drawing its 
first breath, could inhale into its own 
organism one of these disembodied 
personalities which would thus take 
up its abode in its own physical form, 
remaining there for its term of life. 
Plato adopts the Pythagorean doc- 
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trine, and expresses. it in the Phaecrus 
in an allegorical form., He extends 
the cycle of lives to ten thousand 
years, after which zhe individua. soul 
must inherit eternal happiness =r be 
condemned to purishment. He as- 
serts also that the-soul is not bound 
.to enter any but a human form ex- 
cept by reason of continued faulzs. 
Ennius, the Calabrian poest, 
is said to have introduced the 
doctrine of Metemasychosis to the 
Romans. He it is who tells in his 
Annals how Homer appeared to Lim 
in a dream, and kad told him that 
their bodies had once been animated 
by the same soul, and that this Ego 
had once been incarnate in a peacock. 
There is a flavour of Indian tra- 
dition in this romance, and it is fom 
India that the modern world i3 re- 
covering its ancient faith in the tcaas- 
migration of souls India has sver 
been the source and spring of 
a- wealth of teeching, at once 
both practical and poetical, on 


the nature of Reincarnation. In 


post-Vedic India the belief in 
a life which was epic, rezar- 
rent, and immortal was gradually 
being replaced by z fatalistic acc2pt- 
ance of evil as the present effect of 
causes engendered in. past lives, and 
a dispirited anticipation of poverty 
and misery, which was producing an 
attitude of indifference, indolense, 
and even cruelty. ‘The most unhepay 
had, indeed, the comfort of the ccn- 
viction that their misfortunes were 
reducing the sum total of their 
Karma. But they also believed 
adversity in future incarnations 
might be averted by timely gratuites 
to the priests, an abuse which wes 
copied in another fo-m by the Roman 
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Catkolics of the Middle Ages. 

It was the persistence of this 
distcrted and harmful view of a great 
philesophy which brought it in the 
course of centuries into discredit. In 
the East, where the doctrine persisted, 
a social condition sprang up which is 
well illustrated by the plight of the 
“Untouchables” in India, and by 
the exigencies of class-distinction and 
a lacx of human sympathy incompat- 
ible with the God-consciousness 
within the soul which is the main- 
sprinz both of religion and of occult 
philosophy. 

In the West, this intellectual 
deterioration of the concepts of re- 
incarnation led to the final blow in 
the sixth century AD., when the 
Christian Fathers pronounced it to 
be a heresy. Frqm that time on- 
wards, with the State in control of 
the Church, and later on with a 
powerful Vatican at Rome, and later 
still, with the uncompromising and 
superficial religious views of the Ref- 
ormazion, this innate teaching, in- 
separable from a true understanding 
of the occult significance of human. 
purpose, was lost to the philosophy 
of the West. Even in the twentieth 
century, there is a large body of 
people who consider the doctrine of 
Metempsychosis to be un-Christjan. 
Yet it is inconceivable that the 
Founder of Christianity did not only 
accep: this philosophy, but actually 
taugh: it. 

Considering the matter logically, 
and returning to the source of.con- 
tempcrary opinion, it is well known - 
to students of the Occult that the 
Laws of Moses were founded in the 
Egyptian Temples where he himself 
studied prior to the exodus of the 
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children of Israel from Egypt. The 
Mysteries o Judea were separated 
into two div-sions. The exoteric doc- 
trine was given in the Talmud, and 
the esoteric mysteries were incorpor- 
ated in the Kabbalah. 

The tenets of the Kabbalah upon 
the subject of Reincarnation are pre- 
cise, and of a much higher religious 
standard than that of popular con- 
temporary conception. 

Kabbalism postulates a human 
soul which emanates spontaneously 
from the Sephirothic Worlds and is 
incarnated in Malkuth, the world ct 
matter, therein to gain knowledge 
and experience. This is the lowest 
point in the cycle of worlds, and 
marks the change in progress from 
Involution to Evolution. Three times 
must the scul inhabit a body, until, 
after repeated trials, it is enabled to 
ascend, purified, upon the Arc of 
Evolution. It is when the entire 
pleroma of pre-existent souls have 
emerged from the Tree of life, and 
have experiznced Birth, Re-Birth and 
Purificatior, that the “Bride” 
(Malkuth) is called to the Marriage- 
Supper, and the Messiah is to become 
visible to zhe eyes of man. It was 
this teaching which most evidently 
was misunderstood by the untutored 
disciples of early Christendom, and 
gave rise to a concept of a “ Second 
Coming ” 2s accepted by the Western 
Church. 

The fact alone that Jesus taught 
the ancien: and sacred Allegory of 
the Bride and the Celestial Marriage 
is proof that He taught the Kabba- 
lah. It is also generally accepted as 
a fact that He belonged to the occult 
School of the Essenes, a Brotherhood 
well-known for its adherence to the 


doctrine of Reincarnation. There is, 
in addition, ample evidence in the 
Gospels that: a popular belief in 
Metempsychosis existed in the first 
century. Jesus Himself, in speaking 
of St. John the Baptist, makes the 
irrefutable statement: “If ye are 
willing to receive it, this is Elijah 
which was for to comé. He that hath 
ears to hear, let him hear.” And 
again, “Elijah indeed’ cometh and 
shall restore all things, but I say unto 
you Elijah is come already and they 
knew him not, and did with him 
whatsoever they listed.” 

The fact that the doctrine of Rein- 
carnation is expressed in the Kab- 
balah rather chan in the Talmud is 
evidence that the Jews regarded it as 
a precept to be reserved for the priests 
end students rather than a popular 
teaching to be given out in the mar- 
ket-place. Possibly, they had marked 
its reception among the Pagans, and 
the distortions which it had suffered 
in India, and so included it among 
their Mysteries. 

Thus after centuries, the Western 
world, which for so long has lost this 
great philosophical theme, is regain- 
ing it in its pristine clarity, free from 
the horrors of a belief in mechanical 
predestination or the imprisonment 
of a human soul in bestial form. 

A scholarly interpretation of the 
implications of Metempsychosis was 
given by Schopenhauer. Among his 
prolific writings upon the subject he 
says -— 

There is no separation of time anc 
place between the wrongdoer and the 
sufferer. This eternal -justice reveals it- 
self to him who, having seen througt 
the “Veil of Maya” has found that in 
the world of truth the division between 
individuals falls away, and that he whe 
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does wrong to anotker has done wrong 
to his own self. 

The point which seems to have 
escaped full significance in ancient 
exoteric doctrine is that the human 
Ego is essentially a free-willed entity. 
Its reimcarnations, ‚therefore, cannot 
be part and parcel of a mechanised 
cycle of predéstination, but are, 
rather, successive opportunities for the 
fulfilment of Karmic: obligations. The 
body is a necessary vehicle for the 
accumulation of experience or for the 
discharge of a mission. A soul ze- 
turning to a life of want and trial 
may not necessarily be expigting 
Karmic crimes, but, rather, be 
undertaking a given experience or 
revealing certain truths with waich 
it had been entrusted. Thus came 
the Masters throughout history as 
Givers of Grace, nct as victims of 
Karma. 

A chain of lives is to be regarded as 
a necklet of graduated beads. They 
are many in form, but become one 
by association. There is a sequence 
of personalities, Lut one Ego. 

There is bound to be a certain 
amount of friction between the in- 
dwelling Ego and tie personal coa- 
sciousness, and it is this friction, in 
common with all vibration, which is 
creative. It begets experience and 
development. The Ego, withdrawing 
at death, has a new phase of charac- 
ter to carry back into the great well 
of its own Being. Reincarnation is 
then the Intake and Outlet of zhe 
Cosmic Breath of Life. 

It is logical, then, to believe that 
whatever time may elapse between 
physical births, the Ego must be al- 


lowed to withdraw to the full extent 
of its consciousness. It is travelling 
upon the Inhalation of the Cosmic 
Breath, and must rise through the 
worlds. of the Sephiroth to the point 
of its genesis in Kether. It is here 
that the experiences and mistakes of 
the incarnation may be reviewed, and 
the recent personality fully absorbed 
into the spiritual centre. 

A mw incarnation requires a new 
projection of consciousness, a new 
out-breathing, a new descent, and the 
memory of past lives is thus only læ 
tent ir the Mind that seeks re-birth. 
For th:s reason, Karmic memories are 
rare, and in many cases may only be 
revivec by prolonged meditation. 

This spiritual descent and re-as- 
cent, especially in the case of undevel- 
oped souls, may be, a slow process. 
The personality persists for a consid- 
erable period following discarnation. 
For ths reason, it is not surprising 
that many Spiritualists come in touch 
with discarnate souls* who do not 
even believe in the actuality of 
Metem>sychosis, but look forward to 
a lonely and individual path within 
the small unit of their continuing 
personelity. 

The Adept, on the other hand, may 
surely reincarnate at will, for all 
Kingdoms are his, and his Ego may 
be present in all worlds simultane- 
ously, 

There have been, also, some well- 
authent.cated cases where, death hav- 
ing intervened prematurely, or for 
some alternative reason, the person- 
ality hes reincarnated within a few 
months. The famous example of Alex- 
andrina Samona is a case in point. 





* This is otherwise explained by H. P. Blavatsky ; see her Key to Theosophy—p, 121 


et seg.—Eps, 
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This is an instance in which a child, 
dying almost in infancy, returned, 
after a brief period, to the same par- 
ents and earthly conditions. 

Modern science, considered philo- 
sophically, supports the theory of Re- 
incarnation, and also rids it of its ac- 
cessory rituals so repugnant in its an- 
cient form. In those days, the belief 
that a human soul could enter the 
body of an animal was the cause of 
universal vegetarianism among the 
devout. We no longer believe that 
flesh-eating is cannibalistic, for the 
doctrine of Transmigration of Souls, 
as the Ancients taught it,* has re- 
ceived no confirmation. - 

Metaphysical science, meanwhile, 
is arriving at the conclusion that all 
forms of matter are conscious in a 


greater or lesser degree. This idea 
of participation in physical substance 
is no longer repugnant when it is con- 
sidered that all forms are soluble and 
transitory, and that the souls which 
temporarily inhabit, them are also 
united by affinities, and by a 
common participation in universal 
consciousness. 

Since all manifestation emerged 
from Not-Being under the symbol of 
the Cosmic Breath, then all forms 
are fundamentally interchangeable. 
Mind is Being manifested, and matter 
is the phenomena of Thought. 

Reincarnation as we realise it to- 
day is the great Cycle of individual 
learning, experience and development, 
of which the end and the beginning 
are alike in Deity. 

MARJORIE LIVINGSTON 


All human beings go through a previous life in the sphere of Instinct, where 


they are brought to see the worthlessness of earthly treasures, to amass which they 
gave themselves such untold pains! Who can tell how many times the human 
being lives in the sphere of Instinct before he is prepared to enter the sphere of 
Abstraction, where thought expends itself on erring science, where mind wearies at 
last of human language? For, when Matter is exhausted, Spirit enters. Who 
knows how many fleshly forms the heir of heaven occupies before he can be brought 
to understand the value of that silence and solitude whose starry plains are but the 
vestibule of Spiritual Worlds? He feels his way amid the void, makes trial of 
nothingness, and then at last nis eyes revert upon the Path. Then follow other 
existences—all to be lived to reach the place where Light effulgent shines. Death 
is the post-house of the journey. A lifetime may be needed merely to gain the 
virtues which annul the errors of man’s preceding life.... 

The virtues we acquire, which develop slowly within us, are tae invisible 
links which bind each one of our existences to the others—existences which the spirit 
alone remembers, for Matter has no memory for spiritual things. Thought alone 
holds the tradition of the bygone life. The endless legacy of the past to the present 
is the secret source of human genius.... 


—HOnNorE DE BALZAC 





* This too is fully explained; see “ Transmi: nthe of the Life Atoms”, by H. 
Blavatsky—The Theosophical Movement for May 193 Dememgrebon into ical 
Forms” in The Theosophical Movement for July 1937. Em 


A PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


IV.—_REDEMPTICN FROM SUFFERING AND 
SALVATION FROM SIN 


[Mr. Alban „G. Widgery, at present Professor of Philosophy at the Duke 
University (U.S.A.), delivered the Upon Lectures in Oxford last November. Special 
arrangements made with him have made possible the publication of the six lectures 
in condensed form as six articles, tze fourth of which we give this month.—Enps. ] 


The destiny of man as viewed in 
the religions involves his redemption 
from suffering and his salvation from 
sin. There have been forms c= ex- 
position ‘which have represented suf- 
fering and sin as merely negative. The 
only and sufficient basis for. rejection 
of that view is an appeal to experi- 
ence. The pain of toothache is just 
as positive as the pleasurable sensa- 
tion of sun bathing ; the grief at the 
loss of one’s child just as positive as 
the joy the bride feels in her marriage. 
The sinful attitude of hatred is no 
less positive than the virtuous at- 
titude of affection. Any form 
of philosophising which is sup- 
posed to show that evil is mere-y il- 
lusory may be used with equal 
cogency to establish that gocd is 
illusory’ also. 

Suffering and sin, error ard ugli- 
ness, constitute the basis for the so- 
called problem of evil. To say there 
is “really” no evil is simply to 
dismiss the problem. No theorezical 
answer has been found to the ques- 
tion: Why does existence include 
evil? What thought can do is to 
investigate the nature of evil and seek 
ways by which it may be transce-ded 
or eradicated. For to admit the real- 
ity of evil does not necessitate the ac- 
ceptance of the idea that. it is and 
must be permanent. There is exper- 


ience of the beginning and the cessa- 
tion of particular evils. 

The concern of the religions in this 
direction has been primarily with the 
nature of evil and the manner ~by 
which man may be released 
from it, -or at least be able 
to bear it with equanimity. 
Hinduism, Buddhism, and Jain- 
ism have insisted on a relation 
between suffering, sin, and error, and 
have pointed to the attainment of 
knowledge as essential to release. 
Even orthodox Islim has urged 
the necessity for acceptance of 
the Quran, and ‘Christianity has 
stressed the importance of the Bible 
and the creeds. But though knowl- 
edge be involved in the awareness of 
the nature of evil and of the contrast- 
ed good and of the “way” from one 
to the other, all these religions imply 
attitudes of mind to seek the required 
knowledge and to apply it when it is 
obtained. l 

That suffering and sin in many 
instances involve relations beyond an 
individual does not constitute a rebut- 
tal of the view that suffering and sin 
are experienced by individuals. Re- 
ligions in this regard concentrate at- 
tention on individuals. It is the in- 
dividual who has to acquire knowl- 
edge, who has to adopt the appro- 
priate attitudes, if suffering and sin 
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are to be overcome. There is no pos- 
sibility of showing that there is any 
suffering or sin or redemption or 
salvation outside the experiences of 
individuals. This is a central point 
for a philosophy of religion : argu- 
ments to the contrary succeed in 
doing no more than show that he suf- 
fers and sins and finds release with 
relation to an environment. And 
there need be no quibble as to what 
is meant by an “individual” : it is 
a particular spirit associated with a 
particular physical body. Whatever 
philosophical expressions may have 
been adopted in Advaitist Hinduism 
in its ultimate account of the individ- 
ual, Hinduism starts, as all religions 
start, with an insistence on the partic- 
ular finite human being as the one 
that sins and sufférs. 

That is quite clear in the doctrine 
of the Law of Karma that is a general 
feature of most Oriental religions. 
That Law is relevant to particular 
finite beings as such. According to 
it an individual’s happiness and 
misery are proportionate to his virtue 
and his sin, following as an inevitable 
consequence. This doctrine is obvi- 
ously not based on the experience of 
the life we now know. For init there 
is suffering with regard to which no 
sin can be discovered as cause; and 
some sins seem to be committed and 
no suffering to follow. This situation 
is met by the affirmation of a series 
of lives so that the sin in one may 
produce suffering in a later one. 
There could, of course, be a doctrine 
of transmigration without a doctrine 
of karma. Even if it could be shown 
that reincarnation is a fact, the truth 
of the doctrine of karma would not 
follow. Empirically it could only be 


justified as the universal principle it 
is affirmed to be, if the whole of all 
lives could be surveyed. On the other 
hand there is no rational necessity in 
the doctrine. Reason cannot deter- 
mine that existence may not be such 
that suffering and sin are not com- 
mensurate. What themis the basis for 
a doctrine so widespread ? Apparent- 
ly a notion of causality and a moral 
apprehension of justice. There is a 
passage of thought from the convic- 
tion that it is the sinner and he alone 
who should suffer,—and that in pro- 
portion to his sin,—to the affirmation 
that existence is so constituted that 
in the long run it is always so. 

A philosophy of religion cannot. ac- 
cept this doctrine in any external or 
mechanical form. Its central signif- 
icamce is that peace, salvation, cannot 
be achieved while the least iota of 
sinful attitude remains. The individ- 
ual is to recognise that there is no 
escape from discontent and suffering 
that does not involve his own atti- 
tude. Ultimately he cannot, if he is 
serious, ignore the fact that the re- 
ligions in accepting this view as a 


fundamental principle have de- 
pended on the religious in- 
tuitions of their great lead- 


ers and saints for whom it has 
the character of a directly apprehend- 
ed feature of existence. It is in the 
freedom of the spirit, insisted on in 
the second article, that the possibility 
of salvation in this direction 


lies, for that involves the 
capacity of repeated spiritual 
resurrection. However much an 


individual may suffer from his own 
past, it is open for him to change his 
attitude and to strive for the good. A 
philosophy of religion based on actual 
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religion cannot but accept this princi- 
ple as a fundamental truth concern- 
ing salvation. 

No view which fails to recognise 
this individualistic-aspect of suffering 
and sin, redemption and salvacion, 
can do justice to teligion as actually 
found. That» however, is onl one 
side of the matter. .Neverthe'ess 
there have been tendencies in the 
religions either to exaggerate oz to 
ignore it. On the one hand it has 
been contended that all redemption 
and salvation is by the self alcne; 
and on the other that no man 
can save himself. Such positions are 
mutually exclusive. Neither of them 
accords with the general charac:er of 
religion in history. There are ample 
expressions of the importance, even 
of the centrality, of the attitude of 
the individual in Buddhism, kut it 
is not exclusive. Thus the individual 
is not compelled to accept the teach- 
ings of the Buddha or to enter the 
Sangha : his exercise of his freecom 
is his own responsibility. But Bud- 
dhism has insisted on the need of 
right knowledge, and maintained that 
this has come to men in the “ en- 
lightenment ” of Gautama. His teech- 
ing is a “saving knowledge”; he 
“turned the wheel of the law” that 
others might learn the way to red2mp- 
tion. And that way, the noble eight- 
fold path, leads to redemption be- 
cause the fundamental nature 
of existence is one of lawfulness. 

Hinduism has diverse forms of ex- 
pression. According to Advaitist 
exposition redemption and salvation 
are possible because man is aot 
merely the finite being he may appre- 
hend himself to be: only in end 
through the absolute Brahman is 


there release {from discontent. Theis- 
tic and polytheistic forms of expres- 
sior refer to the saving power of 
divine grace and mercy. For Jainism 
also redemption is possible just be- 
cause the apparent finite individual is 
not merely such : it is in and through 
an omnipotent, omniscient, pure in- 
finite Spirit that he may attain su- 
prerie peace. The conflict insisted on 
in Zoroastrianism is regarded as 
leading to eventual triumph because 
Ahura Mazda, the wise and righteous 
Lord, fights on the side of the good. 
In Islam God is regarded as having 
made his revelation to the Prophet so 
that men might learn to accord with 
His will. The saving grace of God 
has Deen so emphasised in Christian- 
ity as to appear for some the main 
characteristic of the religion. 

There is another fundamental im- 
plicction of the religions without 
recognition of which a philosophy of 
relig.on must remain for ever inade- 
quatz. The Other than the finite self 
invo-ved in redemption and salvation 
only does Its part on Its own terms. 


Theze is no bargaining. Man with. 


his feedom may either accept or re- 
ject those terms. What are those 
terms ? Some are expressed as ethi- 
cal requirements. For the religions 
these are never the merely temporary 
more! rules of particular communi- 
ties, however much these have become 
incorporated in religious scriptures. 
They are rather the fundamentals to 
whic these rules are relative, and 
which they express in part and some- 
times erroneously. The implication is 
essentially the same whether the ethi- 
cal -equirements are described as 
basec on ultimate principles of moral 
order or as the will of God. 
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It is, however, patent to the stu- 
dent of religions that something more 
is involved in salvation than the ful- 
filment of ordinary ethical require- 
ments. That is seen even in Bud- 
dhism which has emphasised the ethi- 
cal and has been described by some 
as no more than an ethical move- 
ment. A philosophy of religion is 
here, as always, concerned with the 
essential implication, not with 
the specific theoretical doctrine or 
practice. In Buddhism the form 
taken is that of the practice of con- 
templation, described sometimes as 
leading to a satisfying kind of trance. 
Advaitist Hinduism and other types 
of Indian religion point to the neces- 
sity of yoga. The descriptions of what 
is attained are diverse even in Hin- 
duism : there are some expressions as 
though of a communion with God. 
It is that phraseology that is 
definitely accepted in Christian- 
ity. Love of God, communion with 
God, God-realisation—these are 
terms that go beyond the ethical as 
ordinarily understood. And without 
this, salvation, redemption can never 
be complete. And this involves a 
twofold relation : the attitude of the 
finite self and the response of the 
transcendent. 

What is thus involved with refer- 
ence to religion is not essentially dif- 
ferent from what is found with regard 
to the physical world and human so- 
ciety. To assimilate, to get the kene- 
fit of what nature offers, the individ- 
ual has to adopt the required atti- 
tude and action: yet how little he 
contributes to the result compared 


with the part nature plays. To profit 
from his social environment the indi- 
vidual must use his freedom appro- 
priately : yet how little his efforts 
bring to society compared with what 
he derives from it. No one can seri- 
ously refuse to admit the compara- 
tive insignificance of the ordinary 
individual, even of great communities 
through history: And yet man has 
demanded and seems capable of 
achieving something .more, and this 
he has sought and in no small meas- 
ure found in the worship of, in unity 
or communion with, Ged. A philos- 
ophy of religion must make acknowl- 
edgement of these facts of actual 
religion. Again there can be no ques- 
tion of.“ proof” by reference to what 
is other than the factors here impli- 
cated. These are some of the unde- 
tivable ultimates that have to be 
simply accepted or rejected. But, ac- 
cepted, they provide a standpoint 
from which man’s relations with na- 
ture and with his fellow-men may be 
regarded : their inadequacy to satisfy 
man entirely may then be under- 
stood. And the question may be rea- 
sonably asked : Is it not the verdict 
of history that the individuals who 
have recognised this, and have given 
attention to the central and domin- 
ant aspects of religion, have at- 
tained a peace which their own moral 
efforts, society, and the realm of phys- 
ical nature have not given, and ap- 
parently cannot give? And is not 
that the reason why religions have 
survived notwithstanding all the de- 
fects in their theoretical expressions ? 


ALBAN G. WIDGERY 


DHARMA EAJYA 


FINANCE 
(This arcicle of H. Krishna Rao demonerates that Finance was as important 


in Ancient India, as it is to-day in zhe West.—=bs. ] 
/ 


Wealth is < necessary appendage 
of life, individual and public. Such 
is the experience of all countries in 
all ages. Wealth and wealth aone, 
says Kautilye, is important inas- 
much as character and desire cepend 
upon wealth for their realisetion.* 
If riches are rooted in the world, <hen 
therein are all things rooted. A man 
without riches is a dead man and a 
chandala, (untouchable).j “All 
undertakings Cepend upon finarce.” 
Hence foremost attention shall be 
paid to the treasure. The treasury 
is the root of the army, the army the 
root of the treasu-y. The prosperity 
of both depencs tpon the protection 
of the subjects. Accumulated wealth 
can never sufficient for ortin- 
uous expendizure. .. Without per- 
petual income nodody’s wealth, not 
even that of Kuosera (the Goc of 
Wealth) is sufficieat.t “ Just as fruits 
are gathered as ofen as they become 
ripe so revenue shall be collected as 
often as it becomes ripe”.§ But the 
acquisition of wealth should not be 
opposed to Righteousness. Wealth 
earned wrongfully is the came of 
sin. “ One should take away by craft, 
force, robbery, the wealth of the Eing 
who is addicted to immoral wey: of 
life Tke 

The land taz, fines and forfeizure 
constitute the chief items of zev- 
enue.tt The ozhe- sources of income 


, 


are taxes on merchants and artisans. 
The author of Sukra Nitisara recom- 
merds :— 


(4 Duties (Sulka) : 1/32 to 1/16 
ad calorem. 

(=) Land Revenue: 4 to 34 of the 
procuce from places irrigated by tanks 
or cvers and 1/6 from rocky soils. 

(Zi Royalty from mines: 14 of 
gold 1/3 of silver, 144 of copper, 1/6 
of zne and iron, 14 of gems, after the 
expeises have been met. 

(+) Revenue from the collectors of 
gras 2s and woods: 1/20th to 1/3. 

(E) Revenue from tax on Livestock : 
1/8 xf the increase gf goats, sheep, cows, 
buff=2oes and horses. 

(€ Tax on artisans: one day’s 
work: in a fortnight for the State. If 
the ~eople undertake new industries, 
cultivate new lands, dig tanks or make 
canza for their good the king should 
not demand anything of them until they 
have realised a profit equalling twice 
their expenditure. i 

(Tı Tax on usurers: 1/32 of the 
interest collected. 


Tze following classification of 
taxes may interest the modern finan- 
cier. Kautilya instructs the collector- 
geneal to collect revenue from :— 

(1: Durga (Fort): tolls, fines, liquor, 
prostitutes, gambling, artisans. 

(2 Rashtra (Country parts) : fer- 
ries, boats, pasture land and roads, 

(3a Khani (Mines): all minerals 
extrected. 

(43 Sethu (Bridges and gardens) : 
flowes, fruit and vegetable gardens and 
wet =nds. 








*Kautilya.  Brinaspathi. 
$ Kautilya. l; Sakra Nitisare. 


t Sukra Nitisara. 
-t Mahabharate, 
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(5) Vana (Forests) : game and tim- 
ber forests. 

(6) Vrija (Herds of cattle) : cows, 
buffaloes, goats, sheep, asses, camels, 
horses. 

(7) Vanikpatha (Public highways) : 
land and water ways. 

More interesting than these items 
of revenue are the principles of taxa- 
tion. As a person desirous of milk 
never obtains any by cutting off the 
udders of a cow, similarly a kingdom 
afflicted by improper methods of 
taxation never yields any profit to 
the king. Rulers should take note of 
sales, purchases and the state of the 
roads before levying taxes on mer- 
chants. Taxes on artisans should be 
levied after ascertaining the extent of 
manufacture, receipts and expendi- 
ture. Taxes collected should not be 
so high as to emasculate the people. 
When there is equity in taxation, 
when the ruler does not show vora- 
ciousness of appetite, the entire king- 
dom becomes his treasury. It is the 
paramount duty of the ruler to show 
sympathy to the poor and to make 
them happy and not to force taxes 
from them. It is equally binding on 
him to convince the people through 
his agents of the necessity of taxes 
before they are collected.* The king 
should not in normal times increase 
his treasure by augmenting punish- 
ment, land revenue and duties.t 
During times of national danger or 
financial trouble, the king should 
receive contributions from the pros- 
perous parts of his kingdom, from 
citizens and country people or should 


borrow from the rich. 

The king should take care to win 
the support of the aristocracy by ap- 
pealing to them to advance the in- 
terests of the people who are their 
fellow-subjects.§ Aristocrats who 
justify their existenée by their ser- 
vices to the community deserve to be 
respected by the king. Those who 
earn and spend money unrighteously 
do not deserve to possess wealth and 
the king is justified in taking away 
the wealth of such persons.** Persons 
who offer money of their own accord 
or with a view to doing good 
should be honoured with a rank 
in Court, an umbrella, or a turban 
...in return for their gold.tt 

The king should promptly collect 
and carefully preserve the wealth.tt 
There is great trouble in the earning 
but fourfold difficulty in the main- 
tenance of wealth. There is no 
greater fool than one who knows 
how to earn but not to keep what 
has been earned.§§ The treasury 
should beso governed that it could 
maintain the subjects and the army 
for a period of twenty years without 
depending upon fines, land revenue 
and duties.*t With this object in 
‘view the king should see that all items 
of revenue and expenditure are en- 
tered regularly in prescribed regis- 
ters and are scrutinised by Superin- 
tendents. Negligence, carelessness, 
embezzlement should be punished in 
proportion to guilt. In short, the aim 
oí the State should be to increase its 
revenue and to decrease expenditure. 

H. KRISHNA RAO 





* Mahabharata, +t Sukra Nitisera. 
t Kautilya. § Mahabharata. 


** Sukra Nitisara. +t Kautilya, 
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NEW BODKS AND OLD 


‘A SOCIETY OF “SELFS” 
PRE-EXISTENCE AND REINCARNATION* 


Professor Broa@ examined some years 
back McTaggart’s Nature of Existence, 
Vol. I. He then promised to do the same 
with regard to Vol. II. This project he 
has now carried out in two parts. Taere 
is little doubt that, in this examir.ation, 
he has made the philosophy of Mc—ag- 
‘ gart more intelligible to the avewge 
reader. He has also added on several 
important subjects his own independent 
views, which makes the whole werk of 
much greater philosophical value than 
the original system. 

McTaggart was a constructive meta- 
physician. And the great merit of his 
writing is that for every position which 
he held he gave his grounds and reasons. 
His conclusions have an important bear- 
ing upon philosophical and religious out- 
look, but his arguments are very tezkni- 
cal, and they cannot be fully apprecicted 
by the ordinary reader. We shall zhəre- 
fore omit these technicalities, and try to 
set out some of his conclusions in their 
bare nakedness and define our own etti- 
tude with regard to them. 

The question may be asked: “ What 
exists?” The answer is that substance 
alone exists. Is any substance simple? 
No. Every substance is infinitely di- 
visible in some dimension. The questior 
will now be asked: “But what is the 
content of the existent or what ex sts 
truly?” The answer is that certain 
things, such as matter or sense-deta, 
which appear to exist, do not really =xist. 
There is no real substance which has 
either material or sensal qualities. Gur 
perception of material and sensible seb- 
stances must in some sense be misperc2p- 
tion ; it must be due to error. This sourds 
very like Vedantic avidye. For aco-d- 
ing to that syetem of philosophy toc, the 
ultimete reality is not sensible. It is ouly 
misperceived as sensible. 


Wrat then is the true nature of sub- 
starce according to McTaggart? It is 
spintral. We know spirit in our own 
self We perceive our self. The universe 
is thus made up of selfs which constitute 
its primary parts. But we cannot stop 
with the selfs. No self is simple. Every 
self has parts. What are these parts? 
Ostensibly, they are cogitations, feelings 
and. yolitions which constitute the life- 
history of each self. Here McTaggart 
has a characteristic doctrine. Whatever 
else these parts are, they are primarily 
perceptions or, as Broad calls them, pre- 
hensicns. Each self not only prehends 
its self and its states, but it can also pre- 
hend other selfs and their states, 

Ac this stage, it may be asked : “ Does 
eack self live its life’in time?” McTag- 
gart tries to prove that time is unreal. 
Thie means that the parts which consti- 
tute the temporal life of the individual 
self are not really in time. They forma 
sort of an inclusion-series. What appears 
earliar in the life-history is included in the 
prehersion which appears later in the 
same life-history. But this inclusion- 
series has an end-term. It is the prehen- 
sion which includes all the earlier prehen- 
sione, but is not itself included. This end- 
term would appear, sub specte temporis, 
to come at the end of time. It has a 
duraticn which is indivisible and at the 
same time eternal. It is, equivalent to 
what in the popular imagination is 
regarded as Heaven. According to Mce- 
Taggart, it is the only error-free or right 
perception. And when you perceive 
rightly other selfs and their states, there 
is nc troom for misunderstanding or an- 
tipatny. Sympathy and love are the 
natural expression of right knowledge. 
Thue lke Vedanta, McTaggart puts in a 
sense the highest value on right knowl- 
edge or true perception. 
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McTaggart does not beleve in God. 
For hım, all selfs have the same reality. 
He believes ın a society of selfs, where 
each self truly knows every other self 
and loves every other selt. He believes 
in immortalty. But not as Christians 
do. Christians do not cccept pre-existence 
or reincarnalion. McTaggart appears to 
be the only Western thinker who accepts 
these. According to him, the soul is 
not created. Nothing 1s created. Spirit 
alone is real, and spirit ıs timelessly real. 
The soul may appear to be born, and it 
may appear to die. But that has refer- 
ence merely to the body. The soul in the 
body ıs beginningless and endless. It 
may take on a particular body and also 
leave it. But this neither begins nor 
ends its own true life-history. 

This is in short the substance of Mc- 
Taggart’s conclusions presented by him 
with much argument and subtlety of 
thought. We shall now pot out where 
we differ. We do not agree with the 
view that substance must be infinitely 
divisible, nor with the view that prehen- 
sions of a self are parts of it. It is one 
thing to say that a prehension belongs to 
me, and another thing to say that it is 
part of me or in some sense ts me. The 
self must be distinguished from its pre- 
hensions. It has, properly speaking, ro 
parts. The parts belong to the temporal 
history which we attribute to a self. But 
the self 1s not the same thing a3 its 
temporal ‘history. 

McTaggart bases his whole idea of 
spirit on the perception by a self of itself. 
This is natural, for we have no other 
direct perception of spirit. If we refuse 
to accept some form of self-intuition, we 
cannot intelligently speak about spirit at 
all. But his account of this self-intuition 
is not true. According to him, each self 
perceives itself as a certain particular 
having the quality of self-hood. As we 
are supposed to perceive sensible partic- 
ulars, so we are supposed to perceive 
ourselves. McTaggart thus makes no dis- 
tinction between our perception of things 
outside of us and our perception of our 
own self. The truth is that we never 
perceive our own self as a certain par- 
ticular. What may appear to be so per- 


ceived, is not the real self, but what is 
called the empirical ego or ahanikara. 
Yhis empirical ego is not self-identical 
through any portion of our mental lfe. 
It 1s a kind ot mner object, not the true 
subject. This true subject, which is our 
seli, cannot be reflexivæy prehended. it 
as not a particular. ĦIt is our only justi- 
fication for radically distjnguishing spirit 
from matter. 

If the self does not prehend itself 
much less can it prehend other selfs. 
What then is the evidence for their exist- 
ence? There is no evidence which can 
stand scrutiny. All that we can say is 
that we believe in them as we believe in 
matter. We ourselves do not live and 
act through the perception of ourselves 
as pure spirits. To perceive ourselves 
as pure spirits is extremely uncommon 
and difficult. We live and act by the 
idea of ourselves as embodied egos. The 
belief has practical value. The same we 
hold to be true about the reality of other 
selfs. On McTaggart’s own hypothesis 
we shall say, as our belief in things ma- 
terial is an erroneous belief but we do 
not on that account treat matter in our 
behaviour towards it as anything but 
matter,—so here too, our belief in our 
own embodied existence and in the em- 
bodied existence of other selfs 1s an er- 
roneous belief, but we cannot on that 
account refuse to act on the belief as 
though it were a right belief. If we see 
things as they are, or as they would be 
in right knowledge, there is no justifica- 
tion for the belief ın many selfs or in a 
society of selfs as the ultimate reality. 

Broad thinks that the merits of Mc- 
Taggart’s treatment of the problem of 
time is that he does not shirk certain 
fundamental issues as most other philos- 
ophers holding similar views do. Time 
may be unreal. But there is an apparent 
sequence of events. If these events are 
not related temporally, they must be 
related in some other way. Broad thinks 
that McTaggart is perhaps the only 
philosopher who has indicated this 
other way. It is the way of the inclu- 
gion-series or the C-series as it is call- 
ed. But is this really a merit? We 
think it isnot. If time is real, then some 
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meaning must be found for it ir the 
concept of absolute change. We shall 
have to say that somewhere chanze is 
quite real. But if time is unreal, then 
change in any torm is unreal. Can we 
say that the terns constituting seq_ence 
are nevertheless gecl, but that th, are 
non-temporally related as McTaggart 
supposes ? We. thirk that this woikK be 
a wholly false “abstraction from reality. 
The terms are really events. We gez them 
by breaking up a -eal process) Sut if 
the process is unreal, can the terms sur- 
vive? It is nct taat we are given a 
set oi terms and a temporal reletion 
between them, and *hat we then go for- 
ward to prove that zhe temporal’ reletion 
is unreal and that some other non-em- 
poral relation holds between them. If 
we deny the reality of process, we deny 
the reality of the terms+in that prozess, 
What then must we substitute: We 
must substitute something that is charge- 
less and eternal ‘This something zan- 
not be a set of -erms or a group of en- 
tities united together by a non-temporal 
relation. As sooa as we think of a gecup 
and some relaticn between the members 
of the group, we cannot avoid temporal 
process altogether. A tim timeless relation 
will not relate. It will be part of being 
itself. There is thus no alternative tc the 
unreality of time except unrelated be- 
ing. The alternetive of terms being non- 
temporally related ie quite spurious. Mc- 
Taggart in this respect has not shown 
himself wiser than other philoscpaers 


Peter Kürten : A study in Sadism. By 
GEORGE GODWIN. (Acom Press, London. 
5s.) 

This sketch was written originaly as 
an introduction to the English translacion 
of Professor Kad Bergs Der Sadist. an 
exhaustive study of Peter Kiirter, the 
Düsseldorf “ morster”, by the psyckiat- 
rical expert of the Criminal Court be- 
fore which Kürten appeared after his ar- 
rest in 1930. It is doubtful if any useful 
purpose is servec by the issue, for con- 
sumption by the geral public, of these 
clinical studies of abmormal cases, though 


who all repudiated the reality of time, 
but just the opposite. 

It is however a pleasure to us to note 
that McTaggart has recognised the val- 
idity of an idea which is a mere truism 
with Hindu philosophers, but which is 
regarded in the West, and especially by 
Chrisjan writers, as a quixotic belief 
unsupported by any valid argument. This 
is the eternity of the souls, and the belief 
which it implies in their pre-existence 
and their post-existence. Broad too is 
sympathetic with this idea, although he 
thinks that the question of the relation 
of the soul to the body must be satisfac- 
torily answered before the belief can 
claim to be philosophically justifiable. 

The book contains much hard thinking 
on a great variety of philosophical sub- 
jects by two eminent minds of Great 
Britain, and there can be no doubt of 
its high value as philosophical literature. 
Its defect is the defect of most European 
writings in this sphere—a narrow view 
of experience, and too great a reliance 
on the free, speculative and imaginative 
side ož our thought. Thought is not an- 
chorec on any great experience. The 
result is that we get systems of philos- 
ophy with endless distinctions and sub- 
tleties of thought, but with no great in- 
sight or intuition into the ultimate nature 
of things. The conclusions established 
—after a great labour of thought—appear 
to us inconclusive, flimsy, uninteresting 
and offering no great ideal of knowledge 
to work for. 


G. R. MALKANI 


Mr. Godwin can plead to a desire to 
further the cause of penal reform. On 
the other hand, this sketch may be rec- 
ommended to those good people who 
are inclined to shut their eyes to the pos- 
sibilities of the lower octaves of human 
nature. and whose moral judgments are 
apt to be, in their severity, in exact pro- 
portion to their own environmental lack 
of temptation ! 

We agree with the author that Kür- 
ten’s case is one of “ perversion difficult 
to parallel in the literature of psycho- 
pathology ”, even though we may not 
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wholeheartedly subscribe to the Freudian 
or any other psycho-analytical interpre- 
tation of the revolting sexual and sadis- 
tic activities of Kürten. We feel that 
Mr. Godwin 1s inclined to place too much 
emphasis upon environmental factors, 
particularly Kiirten’s long prison. terms, 
as explanation of the development of 
the perversions that marked this crimi- 
nal’s character, and we doubt the value 
of the suggestion that every prison 
should have its psychiatrical experts, es- 
pecially having regard to the late Mr. J. 
W. N. Sullivan’s dictum that “ psycho- 
analysis bids fair to rival Christianity 
in the number of its sects” (Limitations 
of Sctence). We are reinforced in this 
opinion by the charming remark of Pro- 
fessor Hubner, of Bonn, quoted by Mr. 
Godwin. It appears that young Kurten 
quite deliberately drowned two of his 
playmates, while playing on a raft, by 
thrusting them into the tide. Professor 
Hubner observed, at Kiirten’s tral: 
“Many children, otherwise nice, do such 
things ” ! 

We feel that the author comes much 


Svetasvatara Upanishad. By SWAMI 
THYAGISANANDA. (Sn Ramakrishna 
Math, Mylapore, Madras. As. 12.) 

The Svetasvatara Upanishad is one of 
the important scriptural texts. It speaks 
of the sublime aspiration of the soul for 
spiritual illumination and gives out 
some of the immortal Truths which spir- 
itual seekers experience. Hence its teach- 
ings are not fully set forth in a philc- 
sophic dissertation. They represent the 
truths obtained by realisation. Though 
the spirit of devotion and the devotional 
approach are manifestly evident in the 
text, still the final emphasis is laid on 
the Advaita. But as the author has truly 
said in the Introduction : 

It contains passages which are allied in 
thought to Dvaita (dualism), Visishtadvaita 
(q ed non-dualism), Advaita inon- 
dualism) and other branches of Vedanta. 
The book is quite a good one. The 
author has taken pains to make the 


nearer to the truth when he remarks 
that we have here “the operation of a 
monstrous and unique egotism”, and a 
case of “spiritual anesthesia”. With- 
out Reincarnation, and the laws that 
govern its operations, it is inconceivable 
that any explanation of such abnormal- 
ity can be accepted that does not do 
violence to one’s sense of justice. Hu- 
man nature is bound to Se an enigma if 
we view it from the standpoint of mate- 
rialistic science or theological dogmatism. 
Long ago H. P. Blavatsky pointed out 
that the “odic and magnetic currents of 
the Astral Light often incite to murder, 
drunkenness, immorality”, and that 
“between the psychic and the noettc, be- 
tween the Personality and the Individ- 
uality, there exists the same abyss as 
between a ‘ Jack the Ripper’ and a holy 
Buddha”. The dangers of passive me- 
diumship are not sufficiently well known 
to the modern generation. Kiirten’s case 
is a solemn warming to those who wil- 
fully ignore the perils of taking the 
“easy road” in face of “the opposing 
forces of spirituality and animalism ”. 

B. P. HOWELL 


meanings of the text clear by his copious 
and learned notes, which will be helpful 
for understandıng the philosophic im- 
plications. These notes give us the 
meanings of the ancient text in the terms 
of modern thought. 

The Svetasvatara Upanishad is really 
an attempt, as the author has pomted out 
in the Introduction, to reconcile the con- 
flicting philosophic and religious views 
and therefore is the more interesting, in- 
asmuch as it has not rejected the claims 
of the different parts of our composite 
being but has traced out the stages of 
illumination through which the yearning 
soul advances till final liberation is reach- 
ed. It really represents the attempt 
through which the soul sees the divine 
causation in the cycle of existence, feels 
the stirring of the divine in life, and 
finally attains identity with It. This is 
indeed the Path that has to be travelled 
in our Eternal Quest. 

MAHENDRANATH SIRCAR 
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War Can Be Averted. By ELEŁNOR 
E. RATHBONE, M.P. (Victor Gollancz, 
Lid., London. 5s.) 

The Moral Basis of Politics. By 
Naomi MITCHISON. (Constable and 
Co., Ltd., London. 8s. 6d.) 

Here are two books by English women 
on political subjécts, Miss Rathbone is 
a member of Parliament with greet polit- 
ical experience’ and Mrs. Mitchison is 
known chiefly as a writer of histo-ical 
romances, Miss Rathbone’s book is an 
argument in favour of the use of callec- 
tive force under the League system for 
the maintenance of peace against telli- 
coze dictators. It is brilliantly written, 
vigorous and persuasive. Although + is 
concerned mainly with the folitical 


groups in England and is intendec to 


unite all these in favour of peace against 
the National Government, its argument 
ha3 a wider scope. Miss Rathbone 
shows that the League system, if taken 
seriously, is practical and can be made 
effectual. Her attack on the extreme pac- 
ifists, who would not use force In any 
case, is quite conclusive. Her book is 
in the great tradition of English poiiti- 
cal writing, clearly thought out aad co- 
gently argued. If there is one cr-ticsm 
that can be made, it is that the argument 
in favour of collective force implies as- 
sumptions which Miss Rathbone dces not 
explicitly work out—for example, :f Na- 
tions are to fight together for a common 


The Message of Buddha. By A. S. 
Wania, M.A. (J. M. Dent and Sons, 
Ltd, London. 3s. 6d.) 

This is the sixth of the “ Messege 
Series” of books in which Professor 
Wadia has attempted to re-state the 
speculative basis and the dogmacic 
framework of the great religions cf the 
worid. As in the earlier volumes, tae 
presentation is both lucid and schclarty. 
Beginning with a rapid survey of tke life 
and times of the Buddha, the author 
devctes the greater part of the wo-k to 
an examination of the main tenes of 
Buddhism and concludes with a chapter 
on the future of that religion. 


pupos, they must have the habit -of 
co-Dperation in other issues and over a 
-peod of years ; but that habit has not 
actually been formed among the mem- 
bes of the League. 

Ars. Mitchison deals with the very 
old problem of the moral standards un- 
derying or directing political action; 
but she does not show any knowledge 
of 2arlier work that has been done on 
the same subject. Her view of moral 
star.dards is somewhat vague. She seems 
to selieve that “the good”, as she calls 
it, consists mainly in personal relation- 
shigs vaguely conceived in terms of sym- 
patay or love. But she has not analysed 
whet she means by any of these terms. 
Ind2ed, she confesses that she is not 
traized as a scientist to deal with ethical 
thecry. Her political suggestions also 
are :ndefinite. She expresses the opinion 
that life in Russia comes nearest at pres- 
ent to what she desires to bring into 
existence elsewhere, but she offers no 
evidence for her prefprence. Again, poli- 
tics for her, seems to be largely a ques- 
tion. of some sort of indefinite influence 
ove. other people; and she does not 
ever mention the normal interests of 
praccical politics—for example, public, 
health, education, transport and com- 
merce. Her book is easily written and 
cont.ins some interesting examples of the 
views taken by the small class of intel- 
lectuals in London. 

C. DELISLE BURNS 


ALhough Professor Wadia sees in the 
Budcha “the greacest thinker the world 
has «ver known”, he is profoundly dis- 
trustul of the Master’s teachings. The 
Secord Noble Truth, Tanha—“ desire”, 
as th= cause of Dukkha, or “ pain ”— is 
not = truth at all, ke says, but “only 
an woprovable generalisation based on 
debatable assumptions”. The conception 
of D=kkha itself is a “ half-truth”, and 
the Eightfold Path is a “relative and 

_ partial truth”. “There never was nor 
can taere ever be an entire Cessation of 
Dukka, much less of its subtler servi- 
tor— “anka.” Finally, Buddhism is 
sumn=d up as a Creed of Negation, 
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“the most deadly creed that could be 
preached”. And Professor Wadia be- 
lieves that the Buddha himself is “ what 
Freud would call ‘an Obsessional Neu- 
rotic’ whose obsession was ‘the Demon 
of Dukkha’, whose idée fixe was ‘the 
treachery of Tanha’, and whose sedu- 
lously-nurtured abhorrence of Earthly 
Existence had with the passage of time 
developed into a definite and an unmis- 
takable psychopathia against Life it- 
self”. 

It would be impossible to attempt to 


China, Body and Soul. By GILBERT 
Murray, LAURENCE BINYON, ROGER 
Fry, E. R. HUGHES, INNES JACKSON, 
H. J. LASKI, BAst. MATTHEWS, EILEEN 
POWER, RussELL PASHA, Sir ARTHUR 
SALTER and ARTHUR WALEY. Edited by 
E. R. HucuHes, (Martin Secker and 
Warburg, Ltd., London. 3s.) 

There is an air of easy spontaneity 
about this little book which makes it good 
reading. It is a series of brief glimpses 
into a great civilisation and apprecia- 
tions of a fine people, each the kind of 
thing you might draw from a man in 
conversation, and therefore memorable 
without being exhaustive. Whether it is 
Waley’s account of the two philos- 
ophers, Eileen Power’s story of the little 


The Light of the Mind. By BENONI 
B. and HELEN STONE GATTELL. (Dor- 
tance and Co., Philadelphia.  $1-75.) 

High claims are made for this conden- 
sation by two of Mr. Harold W. Perci- 
val’s disciples, of a central idea in his 
Thinking and the Law of Thought. Mr. 
Percival’s long prominence in the Theo- 
sophical Society of New York notwith- 
standing, his philosophy is not the age-old 
system of thought restated by Madame 
Blavatsky. He sets Karma at naught and 
robs life of meaning by his assertion that 
“the outer conditions of riches, posses- 
sions, sticcess, upon which some predicate 
injustice or caprice in human affairs, 
come to everyone in orderly turns”. He 


discuss these views in a brief note of 
this character. We may be allowed to 
suggest, however, that there seem to be 
ambiguities inherent in Professor Wa- 
dia’s approach to the subject and in his 
conception of the relation of religion to 
life. Meanwhile, there can be no doubt 
that he has presented®us with what is 
on the whole an objective treatment of 
Buddhism which will be found useful by 
all those who are beginning to take an 
interest in these matters. 


K. S. SHELVANKAR 


god, or Hughes on the village scholar (to 
select three contributions as samples), 
the curious fineness of the Chinese char- 
acter is well reflected. To those readers 
who do not know of this already, here 
is a pleasant introduction ; to others it 
will come as a reminder, and perhaps a 
sad one, since no one knows how much 
of China will survive the bombs and 
occupation of alien armies. 

The contributors and editor of the vol- 
ume have been moved by that contin- 
gency, and are devoting the proceeds of 
the sale of their book to the relief of 
distress in China. The best tribute to 
their work is to say that after reading 
it, one must wish the book a million 
sale. 


Jack COMMON 


explains Reincarnation as the embodi- 
ment by turns of successive fixed twelfths 
of the soul. 

Mr. Gattell holds that the consistency 
of the many things Mr. Percival said 
“within the vast compass of nature and 
of the still greater number of things with- 
in the narrow range relating to the soul 
in a human being, should convince any 
thinker that these things cannot be other- 
wise”. Honesty compels the reviewer 
to court the implied stigma by confess- 
ing himself unconvinced. 

Be Mr. Percival’s powers what they 
may, how can a reasoning mind accept 
any statements on one man’s unsupport- 
ed ipse dixit? The reader’s hesitation 
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is increased by the summary treatment 
meted out to some facts of common ob- 
servation, to make them fit the theories 
advanced. Insistence on a fourfold 
classification, for example, is carried to 
the point of making the senses total four. 


Evolution Without Natural Selection. 
By J. C. McKerrow. (Longmans Green 
and Co., Ltd., kondon. 1s.) 

The author contends that life must be 
accepted as a “four-dimensionel pro- 
cess” to conceive the nature of natural 
process and of all systems of ectivity 
from stars and atoms to men. Life is 
“habit”. The axiom that action tends 
to be repeated does not preclude relative- 
ly novel modes of vital action which can 
-nitiate habits. Acquired characteristics 
nay be heritable. “All living things 
chat occur are equally fit, in principle to 
qurvive.” 

These are some of the theses of Dr. 
VicKerrow, who declares :— 

“God does not geometrize” like a math- 
amatician ; the “ process of nature” is a 

* geometry of chance” in the concrete. 

He sees evolution from sentierce to 
= sapience” as “the transition from in- 
stinctive to customary behaviour ’, re- 
cts as incredible “the old concept of 
the ‘soul’” and pronounces the <ccur- 
rence of ideas “ not a psychological but a 


Mens Latent Powers. By PHBE 
FAYNE. with a Preface by E. GRAHAM 


Howe. (Faber and Faber Ltd., London” 


Ts. 64.) 

This is a reasonable and balancei ap- 
poach to the study of the psychic powers 
still latent in most men. Its distir-ction 
between negative and positive psyciisr, 
between mediumship and the delikerate 
exercise of the psychic faculties is par- 
ticularly valuable. 

A psychic sensitive from childhood, 
Miss Payne has cultivated the attitude of 
detached observation of her own irnate 
powers and of those of others. She ex- 
perimented with mediumship but came 
to the conclusion, true though consider- 
aHy understated, that “almost every- 
thng accomplished under mediurristic 


We are asked to accept smell and touch 
as manifestations of a single sense. 

Tae style is heavy, but the book is not 
without illuminating gleams, half-lost 
thoazh most of them seem to be in fog. 

Pu. D. 


biokgical process”. Yet he is scarcely a 
materialist pur sang or he could hardly 
have written :— 


Om anthropoid ancestors began to be- 
com: human in beginning to learn at second- 
hand...We may sure that the first of 
our =ncestors who may properly be called 
men were even less inclined oe the reader 

.to give up the of the individual 
minc in the conditioning of human behav- 
a „he might well be willing to give up, 

y, the primacy of his own mind, 
but only to the minds of wiser contempo- 
Taries whose wisdom, again, trad been hand- 
ed dwn from the wiser men of a Golden 
Age, zodlike men or men who had walked 
with gods, 

Hes general ignoring of the spiritual 
side of evolution, however, will disap- 
point those who feel that the theories of 
biolozy need revision in the light of dis- 
coveries regarding the structure of matter, 
the conception of a spacetime con- 
tinucm, and psychic research. The sus- 
picion is growing that only the form of 
man volved from the animal kingdom 
and that the Divine Spark has a far 
nobler origin. 

KEITH PERCY 


condizions can, with training, be much 
more effectively and accurately done by 
the psychic himself”. She differentiates 
clearly between Raja and Hatha Yoga 
and warns against breathing practices, 
autorretic writing and “circles for de- 
velopment ”. 

With all these points in its favour, the 
book suffers in some directions from 
pseudo-Theosophy’s having given a 
wrong lead to the authors expectancy. 
All superphysical vision is qualified not 
only by the grade of a man’s soul, but 
also by his ability to translate correctly 
the vicrations which impinge upon his 
conscicusness. In that regard the self- 
tutored seer is at an insuperable dis- 
advantz ge. 

‘ PH. D, 


r 


CORRESPONDENCE 


PSYCHIC SCIENCE AND CRIME 


[Mr. Louis S. Vernon-Worsley is the Founder and Leader of the Manchester Psychic 
Science Fellowship. He is Past President of the Manchester Central Spiritualist Church. 
He is a late member of C. S. C. U. Council and Chairman of the Lancashire County 
Committee. He is also a contributor to Psychic and Occult journals—Enpé¢.] 


Investigation and development of 
scientific methods of Detection of Crime 
continually occupy many keen intellects, 
but we feel the same amount of attention 
has not been bestowed on the Causation 
of Crime, particularly in those cases 
which appear to defy ordinary explana- 
tion. 

Time and again criminologists are 
baffled by the commission of indictable 
offences by people of high character and 
respectability, with no evidence of crim- 
inal propensities or history. No ex- 
planation being forthcoming by the or- 
dinary methods of deduction, after the 
case has been dealt with by the Court, 
further investigation of any particular 
case is apparently at an end as far as 
the authorities are concerned. This is 
not always so, however, with the relatives 
and friends of the delinquents, and time 
and again the question is asked—but not 
in any unkind manner-—‘‘ Whatever 
made you do it?” to which the answer 
is invariably the same, “I don’t know.” 

Psychologists have been consulted on 
numerous occasions in an attempt to clear 
up ‘these mysterious cases, but I am a- 
fraid they have been able to give little 
help except in certain instances. To act 
as they continue to do, on the old as- 
sumption that the brain is the organ of 
thought and consciousness is, in my 
opinion, making solution more difficult, 
but immediately we begin to tackle this 
admittedly abstract problem from the 
psychic viewpoint, many astounding pos- 
sibilities present themselves for consid- 
eration. 

Believing as I do that the Aura is the 
field of operation of certain sense per- 
ceptions, passed on to that great nerve 
ganglion, the Solar Plexus, by a 


vibrational band attachment, the door is 
partly opened to tracking down the orig- 
inal source of either desired or unwant- 
ed impressions. In my view, the human 
organism is a species of delicately balanc- 
ed electrical instrument capable of both 
reception and transmission-—a miniature 
broadcasting station as it were—and thus 
we are capable of being used consciously 
or otherwise at, any time, for the recep- 
tion or dissemination of sound or thought 
waves. As an illustration of this, we 
might cite the fact of how much we 
can be influenced by people in the physi- 
cal body with whom. we are in daily 
contact, and how on certain occasions we 
are attracied or repelled by contact with 
various kinds of personalities. 

Accepting the hypothesis that, on 
physical death, we transfer our personal- 
ity to the vibrational or etheric body 
which we assume on passing into the next 
dimension, it does not appear unreason- 
able to suppose that we also carry with 
us the characteristics which marked our 
own activities whilst resident on this 
arth Plane. 

How much more easy therefore must 
it be for vibrational entities, who have 
no longer the density of the physical 
body to consider, to impress or even to 
obtain complete access to, our Auras and 
through that medium or channel to ex- 
press their desires, either legitimate or 
otherwise? The analogy to such an 
operation is the action of the Hertzian 
waves (which after all are vibrations too) 
in passing through, without let or hin- 
drance, many varied kinds of what are 
often erroneously termed solid bodies. 
The law of vibration has been too long ac- 
cepted as a fact to be here disputed. 

Acknowledging, as we are compelled to 
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do, that human beings are a blend of 
many shades of personality, it becomes 
increasingly apparent, the moze we 
examine the evidence available, that those 
beings who during their Earth life have 
spent time in the commission of crimes 
for which they have been punished in the 
usual way, will faturally seek for an 
outlet for such propensities in their rew 
environment. Given that they are en- 
joying the added advantages of extra- 
dimensional vision and knowledge of su- 
pernormal laws, they will, I venture to 
suggest, find little difficulty in induenc- 
ing emotional types of people for tke con- 
tinuetion of their previous nefarious 
activities, with the object of gratifying 
their own lusts but with disastrou3 con- 
sequences to the physical entity who is 
unfortunate enough to come under their 
dominion or influence. . 

Here, we then consider, is a clue to the 
possible causation of many puzzling of- 
fences against the moral code. It points 
to unending possibilities, which I know 
have often been pooh-poohed bY the 
Authorities here, but in Greece—that 
ancient home of culture and learring— 
the police are regularly and, whole-neart- 
edly collaborating with the Society for 
Psychic Research at Athens with a view 
~o elucidating crimes of an inexpl-cable 
nature, R 

In conclusion, may I say that I have 
been investigating this subject privately 
for a number of years, and have a file of 
information which I offered to plaze at 


the disposal of the Conference of World 
Police Chiefs held in London last 
summer, but my offer was not accepted. 
As the law in this country stands at the 
present time in regard to psychic in- 
vestigation I suppose I should not feel 
surprised at the official attitude. 

To those sceptical minds who regard 
what they call this no-man’s-land of 
activity as inviolable territory which is 
not intended to be explored, we would 
recommend a careful study of the post- 
humous address of the late Lord Ruther- 
ford read by Sir James Jeans at the 
Indian Science Congress held at Calcutta 
recently, which envisages still more re- 
markable developments in scientific 
achievement ; and although the realm of 
the psychic or supernormal activity is 
still the béte noire of many people of un- 
doubted intelligence, we feel sure the day 
will come when the next dimension and 
perhaps others will be understood, at 
least as much as the physical world is 
to-day. e 


I hope the theory I have put forward . 


will stimulate further thought and inter- 
est in this outstanding human problem 
and, sooner or later, I consider the 
Authorities here will be obliged to extend 
their field of investigation along the lines 
here indicated, maybe in conjunction 
with psychiatric clinics. 


Louis S. VERNON-WORSLEY 
Salford, 
Lancashire. 


k 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


[The folowing extracts from various writers of various countries and of various ages, 
demonstrate th= universality of the belief in the doctrine of Reincarnation —Eps. ] 


As a goldsmith, having taken a piece of 
gold, maketh enother form, new and more 
beautiful, so verily the Sef having cast 
off this body and having put away igno- 
rance, maketh another new and more 
beautiful form.—Brihadaranyaka Upa- 
nishad 


If a Bikkht should desire, O brethren, 
to call to mind his various temporary 
states in dars gone by—such as one 
birth, two bi-ths, three, four, five, ten, 
twenty, thirty, fifty, one hundred, or one 
thousand, or one hundred thousand 
births—in all their modes and all their 
details, let him be devoted to quietude of 
heart—let him look through things, let 
him be much alone:—Akankhayasutta 


There was a great god-sage called 
Narada..... He travelled everywhere, 
and one day he was passing through a 
forest, and he saw a man who had been 
meditating urtil the white ants had built 
a huge mound round his body, so long 
had he been sitting in that position. He 
said to Narada, “ Where are you going?” 
Nârada replied, “ I am going to heaven.” 
“ Then ask God when He will be merciful 
to me, when I shall attain freedom.” 
Further on Narada saw another man. He 
was jumping about, singing and dancing, 
and he said, ‘O Narada, where are you 
going?” Nfrada said, “I am going 
to heaven.” “Then ask when I shall 
attain freedom.” So Narada went on. 
In the course of time he came again by 
the same road, and there was the man 
who had been meditating till the ant- 
hill had grown round him. He said, 
“O Narada, did you ask the Lord about 
me?” “O yes.” “What did He say?” 
“ The Lord told me that you would attain 
freedom in_fcur more births.” Then the 


man began to weep and wail, and said, 
“I have meditated urftil an ant-hill has 
been raised around me, and I have to 
endure four more births Yet!” Nd&rada 
went on to the other man. “ Did you ask 
about me?” “O yes. Do you see this 
tamarind tree? I have to tell you that 
as many leaves as there are on that tree, 
so many times you will be born, and then 
you will attain freedom.” Then the man 
began to dance for joy, and said, “ After 
so short a time I shall be free!” A 
voice came, “ My child, you shall have 
freedom this instant.” —Kurma Purana 


« 


The Egyptians were the first who pro- 
pounded the theory that the human soul 
1s immortal and that, when the body of 
any one perishes. it enters into some other 
creature that may be born ready to re- 
ceive it, and that when it has gone the 
round of all created forms on land, in 
water and in air, then it once more en- 
ters a human body born for it ; and this 
cycle of existence for the soul takes place 
in three thousand years.—HERODOTUS 


What appears to us to be an accurate 
definition of justice does not also appear 
to be so to the Gods. For we, looking at 
that which is most brief, direct our atten- 
tion to things present, and to this mo- 
mentary life, and the manner in which it 
subsists. But the powers that are supe- 
rior to us know the whole life of the Soul, 
and all its former lives; and in conse- 
quence of this, if they inflict a certain 
punishment in obedience to the entreaties 
of those that invoke them, they do not 
inflict it without justice, but looking at 
the offences committed by souls in former 
lives : which men, not perceiving, think 
that they unjustly fall into the calamities 
which they suffer—IAMBLICHUS 
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He who believes that he transmigrates, 
acter death, into the body of a beast or a 
p ant is grossly mistaken ; he is ignorant 
o: the fact that the essential form of the 
scul cannot change, that it is and it re- 
mains human, and only metaphorically 
speaking does virtue make of it a god 
and vice an aninfal.—HIEROCLES 


Among them [the Druids] the doctrine 
of Pythagoras had force, namely, that the 
souls of men are undying, and that after 
a xed number of years they begin to live 
again, the soul passing into another body. 
—DIODORUS OF SICILY 


A 


Is it not more in conformity with rea- 
son that every soul for certain mysterious 
rezsons (I speak now according to the 
opnion of Pythagoras and Plato and 
Empedocles, whom Celsus frequently 
names) is introduced into a body. and 
introduced according to its deserts and 
former actions? .... 

zs it not rational that souls should be 
inttoduced into bodies, in accordance 
with their merits and previous deeds, and 
thet those who have used their bod:es in 
domg the utmost possible good should 
hare a right to bodies endowed with qual- 
ities superior to the bodies of others ?— 
OR GEN 


Those who, in the season of prosperity, 
experience pain and grief, suffer them on 
account of their words or deeds in a for- 
me- body, for which the Most Just now 
purisheth them.—The Desatir 


Tell me what destiny has in store for 


. us > Wherefore has it bound us so close- 


ly to each other? Ah! in bygone times 


thou must have been my sister or my 


wife .... and there remains, from the 
whole of those past ages, only one memo- 
ry hovering like a doubt above my heart, 
a memory of that truth of old that is 
ever present in me.—GOETHE 


When we die, we throw off our individ- 
uaity, like a worn-out garment, and re- 
joize because we are about to receive a 
new and better one. .... Were an 
Asiatic to ask me for a definition of 
Europe, I should be forced to answer 
hin : It is that part of the world which 
is haunted by the incredible delusion that 
man was created out of nothing, and that 
his present birth is his first entrance into 
life.—SCHOPENHAUER 


The whole creation is a perpetual as- 
cension, from brute to man, from man to 
God. To divest ourselves more and 
moze of matter, to be clothed more and 
moze with spirit, such is the law. Each 
time we die we gain more of life-—VicToR 
Huzo 


What is incorruptible must also be un- 
gen2rable. The soul, therefore, if im- 
mortal, existed before our birth. .... 
The metempsychosis is therefore the only 
system of this kind that philosophy can 
heazken to.—DAvID HUME 


$ 


It is not more surprising to be born“ 
twice than once ; everything in Nature is 
resurrection. — VOLTAIRE 


t 
æ 


w 


AUD 


Point out the ‘‘ Way ’’—however dimly, 


and lost among the host—as does the evening , 


star to those.who tread their path in darkness. 


—The Voice of the Silence 
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KARMA : 
THE DOCTRINE OF DEEDS 


One of tha effects of the work of 
H. P. Blavazsky is to be seen in the 
large numbez of Eastern terms, both 
philosophica and psychological, 
which have passed into English and 
other Occidental languages. An exam- 
ination of such a dictionary as 
Websters New International Dic- 
tionary clearly shows this. One of 
these terms is Karma. It stands for a 
whole philosophy of life—simple in 
its basic formula, but intricate in its 
practical ramifications. In the East 
Karma has become a synonym for 
fate or fatalism, but that it most cer- 
tainly is not. The simple basis of 
Karma is well set forth in the Epistle 
of St. Paul to the Galatians :— 

Be not deceived ; God is not mocked : 
for whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap. 

Though orthodox Christians believe 
in the miracle of sowing in one field, 
earth, and reaping in others, heaven 
and hell, the statement of St. Paul ex- 


presses well and accurately the basic 
idea of the Law of Karma when con- 
sidered in the light of reincarnation. 
Accepting the latter teaching many 
Christians believe in Karma as moral 
retribution and compensation, trans- 
lating God as the Law working in the 
universe. But from the articles pub- 
lished in our pages from time to time 
it is clear that like its twin, the doc- 
„trine of Reincarnation, the Law of 
Karma is little understood. In this 
issue we publish half a dozen contri- 
butions which raise many important 
points, and which must provoke 
thought in, and may even perplex, 
some of our readers. In a short edi- 
torial it is impossible to relieve per- 
plexities provoked or answer issues 
raised. Here only a few principal 
ideas can be considered. 

The Sanskrit word Karma means 
“action”, and if this meaning were 
philosophically applied more than one 
difficulty surrounding the doctrine 
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would be removed. More generally, 
however, Karma is taken to be the 
effect proceeding from an antecedent 
cause ; and even when it is not taken 
as destined fate “as it too often is) 
the aspect of present thought, will 
and feeling which modifies that past 
is not well taken into account. The 
action we do in the present is not to 
be taken as an effect from a cause 
which has been a distinct and sepa- 
rate deed in the past. Every act we 
perform now is the cumulative effect 
of all we did up to the present. Just 
as a fruit is not the effect of some dis- 
tinct and definite action but its evolu- 
tion has to be traced through leaves, 
‘branches and trurk to the very roots 
of the tree, so are human deeds. 

The word Karma—Action—is used 
in a comprehensive sense in Orier.tal 
psycho-philosophy. Not only deeds 
done but words spoken or feelings felt 
are also looked upon as works ; idea- 
tion and imagination are mind deeds ; 
resolves are will d2eds ; and so on. In 
India where Karma has come to be 
looked upon as fixed destiny the im- 
‘portance of menta. and moral deeds is 
not recognised, and so no benefit is 
derived from the real and practical, 
value of the Law of Karma. No 
doubt Karma as fatalism is an utterly 
demoralizing doctrine, but properly 
understood there is no view of life 
and human progression so dynami- 
cally beneficial as the Law that ad- 
justs and thus compensates. 

More than one contributor in this 
issue speaks of the Karma of the in- 
dividual and its relationship to the 
community in whcch he lives. There 


is a great deal of confusion about . 


one's responsibility to others who also 
are working out heir Karma. The 





prorlem of collective Karma is diffi- 
cult to comprehend but in the writings 
of H. P. Blavatsky satisfactory expla- 
nat.ons are to be found. f 


Kerma-Nemesis is no more than the 
(spiritual) dynamical effect of causes 
produced and forces awakened into activ- 
ity by our own actions. It is a law of 
occult dynamics that “a given amount of 
energy expended on the spiritual or astral 
plare is productive of far greater results 
than the same amount expended on the 
physical objective plane of existence”. 


Were no man to hurt his brother, 
Karma-Nemesis would have neither cause 
to work for, nor weapons to act through. 
It is the constant presence in our midst 
of every element of strife and opposition, 
and the division of races, nations, tribes, 
societies and individuals into Cains and 
Abe s, wolves and lambs, that is the chief 
cause of the “ ways of Providence”. 

Tais state will last*till man’s spiritual 
intuitions are fully opened, which will 
not happen before we fairly cast off our 
thick coats of matter ; until we begin act- 
ing rom within, instead of ever following 
impises from without; namely, those 
procuced by our physical senses and gross 
selfish body. Until then the only pallia- 
tive to the evils of life is union and har- 
mony—a Brotherhood IN ACTU, and altru- 
ism not simply in name. The suppression 
of o22 single bad cause will suppress not 
one, but a variety of bad’ effects. And if a 
Brofterhcood or even a number of Broth- 
erhoods may not be able to prevent na- 
tions from occasionally cutting each 
other's throats—still unity in thought and 
action, and philosophical research into 
the mysteries of being, will always pre- 
vent some, while trying to comprehend 
that which has hitherto remained to them 
a riddle, from creating additional causes 
in a world already so full of woe and evil. 


—The Secret Doctrine, Vol. I. 


To help the reader catch a glimpse 
of tais important and practical doct- 
rine we close this number with a few 
apt cuotations, 


KARMA 


KARMA: WHAT ITS REALIZATION 


There has, perhaps, been no time in 
human history when the Doctrine of 
the Deed was 30 needed. Yet it must 
also be recosnised that there was 
seldom a tim2 when such masses of 
humanity wee behaving as though 
Karma was cnly a story with which 
to frighten chldren. Leaders and led 
are acting wih a complete irrespon- 
sibility quite mpossible to those who 
realize that & a man sows so shall 
he reap, and that the deed once done, 
its consequences are inescapable. We 
must then firrt ask why such a com- 
mon sense doctrine is apparently neg- 
lected by the :eneration which asserts 
that it is prectical. The answer to 
that questior gives us insight into 
our age. It will also show us how we 
might emerge from our international 
and social anarchy, and discover a 
new order. 

World religion is to-day undergo- 
ing its seconc onic revolution. The 
first religious revolution was the 
change over from a religion which 
was primarily social to one which 
was primarily individual. At the pres- 
ent time relig on is once again chang- 
ing, changing back from being in- 
dividualistic b becoming again social. 
The convulsive efforts of the totalitar- 
ian states, the bewilderment of the 
democracies, are symptoms of the 
same thing : man has discovered that 
he cannot live as an individual and is 
seeking for a larger life in which to 
blend and full himself. This change 
affects radicelly our whole attitude 
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toward the Doctrine of the Deed. In 
the early, “ integral’ societies, re- 
sponsibility was general, and could 
not be thought of otherwise—it was 
collective and complete. There was 
no life but the common life. In such 
a society Karma would be self-evi- 
dent. There could be no debts or cred- 
its contracted outside the commun- 
ity, every act of its constituents 
entered into its balances, every loss 
and mistake had to be remedied by 
an equal gain and rightness. There 
was no escaping consequences, be- 
cause the common life of which all 
were part, went on for ever. When, 
however, these primal integrated 
societies began to disintegrate, their 
constituents could only seek to arrive 
at personal and private settlements 
with the divine law. In the language 
of all the prophetic teachers of the 
seventh and eighth centuries B.C., 
teachers who extend from China to 
South Italy, each man must make his 
own settlement with Reality. This 
doctrine led to Karma becoming a 
personal and private concern. ‘“ No 
man may make agreement for his 
brother” : “ The doctrines of vicari- 
ous merit and grace are supersti- 
tions” : “ Each man saves himself or 
loses himself ” : such sayings are the 
commonplaces of the great reforms 
which swept over the old collectivist 
religions. This stress, partial though 
it be, was at the time necessary. The 
old religions had mostly ceased to 
teach a true conception of Karma. 
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Indeed these elderly foundations were 
already individualized without know- 
ing it, for their doctrines of Grace no 
longer taught collective responsibility 
but that by depending on a wholly 
alien being the deptor’s trespass would 
be cancelled. Such teaching is high- 
ly dangerous, not only to the individ- 
ual but to society. It was, then, a 
social revolution which compelled a 
recasting of responsibility in individ- 
ual terms. Personal survival after 
death had to be brought forward to 
take the place of the eternal life of the 
community. This new sanction for 
moral conduct was, however, a make- 
shift. First, it developed what Saint 
Jerome calls complacently “holy 
selfishness”, and then because this 
was essentially false, the belief itself 
began to crumble. 

These are the reasons tending in our 
time to renew the search for a collec- 
tive instead of a private responsibility. 
Aiding this wish are the findings of 
modern science—that we are only par- 
tially individuals. The question put to 
Jesus of Nazareth when a blind man 
was brought to him, “ Did this man 
sin, or his parents?” is a question 
which increasingly concerns <1 the. 
sciences of life. We realize as en em- 
pirical fact that no one can say, “I 
discharge my whole liability by pay- 
ing out of merits I solely earned, all 
the debts I personally contracted.” It 
was partly because the doctrine of 
Karma has been said by some so to 
teach, that it has been discaréed by 
many as being both unsocial and un- 
true. Those who are accustomed to 
reflect upon the Self, know that the 
above proposition is not necessarily 
inaccurate if the Self is understood in 
its immense ramifications. To the 


casual, hurried reader of the West, 
however, such a statement seemed 
to show Karma to be a doctrine un- 
founded and unworthy. 

The re-statement of the doctrine 
therefore deserves some care, for with- 
out it there can be no true morality. 
Before, however, we can render it in 
our contemporary vernacular, we 
must examine a little more closely our 
actual position at the present moment. 
We are, by our thinking, driven to the 
conz.usion that we are not wholly in- 
dividuals. That our feelings confirm 
the findings of our thought is proved 
by zhe desperate efforts men are now 
making everywhere to find their full 
and satisfying being in a nation or a 
race. Science also shows us that we 
are not separate persons who can set 
sure bounds to our responsibilities, 
but rather, are nodes where the 
threads of innumerable heredities 
cross for a moment before again pass- 
ing out to make fresh nexus. This 
postion, however, is far from satis- 
factory, for although it indicates that 
we all belong to a larger life than that 
of cur physical bodies and even that 
we ave a blind craving to live in and 
feel that life, it does not show us how 
to attain to such a condition. Neither 
mechanistic science nor the teachings 
of he dictators give a way of life 
which can be said to lead to a higher 
morality among men. Indeed the con- 
trary is so much the fact that to-day 
many faced with our social chaos are 
wishing to flee life and can hardly es- 
cap2 complete despair. 

Ve need not, however, give up 
hope. If we persevere in our enquiry, 
we shall discover the missing links 
which are needed to make a dynamic 
morglity of our present knowledge. 
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What we require is a direct sense of 
our kinship with all life. For this 
sense would give driving force to the 
intellectual proposition of Western 
science that all life is one, and it 
would also give a real and sufficient 
basis of loyalty in place of the false 
and fatal (because narrow and ex- 
clusive) loyalties urged by the dic- 
tatorships. What is befalling us to- 
day (and although painful, it is hope- 
ful) is that we are feeling our way 
back to organic society—to a living 
relationship with our fellows (and 
through that to all life) —a relation- 
ship in which alone we can have an 
adequate moral life. Individualised 
morality has done its part and served 
its turn. We are, however, in a pain- 
ful state of transition because though 
most of us now know what we don’t 
want, few as yet can see clearly 
enough to know what we do want. 
What we need if we are to take the 
next step, is that direct experience of 
our unlimited social liability and this 
is only possible when we have found 
a way of living not based on the cash 
nexus, not based on mutual self-inter- 
est, but on an awareness of a com- 
mon life, an awareness as vivid as the 
consciousness of self. This is not a 
vague aspiration. There ismow ample 
evidence of how essentially therapeu- 
tic the simplest intentional-social 
pattern can be. Practical sociology 
has proved that most criminals will 
recover if they can be placed in a 
community where they cannot fail to 
see the social conseqttences of their 
acts. With such experience Karma 
becomes a doctrine which simply 
states as a general law that of which 
every one has his own personal 
knowledge. As such a group life is 


continued, it grows in integration and 
aim. Each constituent becomes aware 
that he lives because he is part of a 
general eternal life. He sees that 
only by so living in that constant 
knowledge will he come at last to be 
an undivided part of that eternal, 
conflictless Being. e 

That desire for union with the One 
is the common experience of all seek- 
ers for fundamental order and peace 
in their spirits. Some Western au- 
thors, however, for example the great 
Dr. Schweitzer in his interesting essay 
on Indian thought, have said they 
find here a serious ethical obstacle. 
Though they cannot avoid the con- 
clusion that the mystical attitude and 
activity toward life is the only true 
outlook and approach, they feel that 
it must lead to a-social conduct. This 
difficulty is mistaken but all too com- 
mon. We can try to rebut it by say- 
ing that the acceptance of being part 
of life demands of man the highest 
social behaviour; behaviour which 
alone is free of the unfortunate con- 
sequences of Western and all individ- 
ualistic morality ; that individualistic 
altruism is really egotism : I do good 
to others to benefit my highest, irre- 
ducible self. This, however, is argu- 
ment, not experience. Men, and 
among them some of the best, will 
continue to think that the devoted 
search for union with the One, and 
even the doctrine of Karma, are only 
“ escapes ” whereby thinker and saint 
leave the world in its ignorance and 
squalor, unless they can be given not 
merely argument but actual experi- 
ence of tł > Karmic, organic way of 
living. 

The doc ine of Karma therefore 
to-day prompts us, compels us to the 
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most- active social living, because it 
not only tells us to find our fulfilment 
in our fellows; it goes, and to-day 
must go, much further. To-day it 
tells us that if we are to live up to 
what we know, we must not merely 
keep the present society going, we 
must start reconstructing it in such a 
clearly patterned form, in suc2 a de- 
sign for living that in it all, from the 
simplest to the most advanced and 
proficient, may have direct experience 
that they are living a life of unlimit- 
ed liability, a life of union which ex- 
pands naturally and fully, beyond the 
limits of the individual life and ego. 
That, then, is what the doctrine of 
Karma to-day compels us to čo : to 
act more creatively than any other 
belief can compel us to act. Ani these 
are not vague words, for unless we so 
act we shall undoubtedly perisa ; for 
if we do not make for men a co_ective 
way of life, they will make for them- 
selves a collective way of death. One 
thing is certain : the old individualism 
is over and no one now can pursue his 
fate, treating the world as something 
indifferent. ‘We must all hang to- 
gether or all hang separately.” What 


happened during the epoch of individ-, 


ual salvation was that the engine (the 
saint) became uncoupled anc went 
ahead, while the carriages, our ordi- 
nary selves, either stayed where we 
were or slipped backward. We have 
to-day to re-couple the train to its 
true engines. Otherwise false tractors 
are ready to drag it over the preci- 


pice. In practical words that means ` 


simply the building up once again of 
a society which is organic, just as the 
physical body is organic. Yes-erday 
the world lacked leaders. To-day it 
is full of blind leaders of the blind, 
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one of the most powerful and active 
of whom actually has spoken of him- 
self as a sleepwalker. Against these 
leader-seers who see only illusion we 
must put true leader-seers. Briefly 
this means building up a hieratic 
society against a militaristic society. 
The individualised democracies are 
helpless against the organised socie- 
ties even when these are organised on 
a false basis and pattern. The most 
mistaken inspiration, as a matter of 
brutal fact, is more effective than the 
most lucid rationalism. The only 
valid answer to the dictatorial state is 
the divine society. We have no time 
to use vague circumlocutions. Karma, 
both as a doctrine and as a fact ; both 
as an intellectual proposition and also 
as the causative force working in our 
history, to-day confpels us to set up 
once more a caste-patterned organic 
society. 

Just as the physical body has a 
graded order of organs working co- 
operatively, so we must have a social 
body, graded from the eyes which see 
to the hands which shape. Caste only 
collapsed because the position of seer 
was too often held by those who were 
blind. If, believing in Karma and the 
unlimited liability of each to all and 
all to each, we frame a truly organic 
society we shall find that such a so- 
ciety will take on the shape of.a 
dynamic caste order : seers, the eyes 
of the body at the head ; administra- 
tors, the hands ; fine craftsmen, the 
muscles of the body ; contented ser- 
vants, the feet. Such an arrangement 
is inevitable. Armies which have to 
organise not according to rights but 
according to realities have such an 
order :—General, staff officer, non- 
commissioned officer and private. The 
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river of life is sparmed by a bridge of 
never less than four piers. That is to 
say, types of consciousness which in- 
carnate range between the seer and 
the routineer. He who denies this 
fact contradicts life. It may be cruel 
but it is actual. How then are we to 
eliminate the cruelty while facing the 
truth ? Liberal, individualised Democ- 
racy would nct face the truth : dicta- 
torial, militarstic Dictatorship mocks 
at the cruelty ; only an organic caste 
system can face the truth and yet re- 
move from it the sting of cruelty. In 
the hieratic-dynamic caste society, 
based on a ful realization of Karma, 
there is both the facing of the facts of 
life and also a complete elimination of 
cruelty. Just.ce and Mercy kiss one 
another. For here we have a society 
where the wisest tan see and inspire, 
and the three orders of the practical 
gre all led to carry on according to 
their gifts. The vision of those at the 
head shows tkat the whole body poli- 
tic is one, and those who now serve 
on the word of a just and inspired 
authority will in turn come to direct, 
open vision. Working Faith ends in 





sight. Here are p 
and the selflessness without which 
there can be no social or physical 
fruition. Private virtue without pub- 
lic pattern is stultified. Public pat- 
tern without private yirtue is helpless. 

This, of course, ts not to revive the 
old decadent form of caste. Each man 
must be given the position to whicn 
he is called by his manifest gift and 
by his devotion to its development. If 
he cannot sustain his rank, he must 
sink to his inherent level. Those at 
the head—the seers—must be free of 
possessions : the Eye sees all and pos- 
sesses itself of nothing. Further, as 
Manu knew, the Eye does not even 
shape. It reports reality, and the 
hands then act according to the Eyes’ 
finding. Such, then, is the living social 
pattern, the highest world-social 
morality which mankind must find 
or perish. And this organic life, 
this extension of unlimited lia- 
bility to all mankind, finds its 
inherent sanction in its constant 
experience of the Doctrine of the 
Deed—Karma. 


GERALD HEARD 


KARMA ACCORDING TO HINDUISM 


It is a distinguishing feature of 
Hinduism that it cannot be identi- 
fied with any particular doctrine or 
set of beliefs. There are all levels of 
thought present in it at the same 
time. Outsiders may think this a 
a defect. In reality, it leaves the 
Hindu free to adjust his faith to the 
growing demands of his reason and 
his experienc2. His faith is simply 


to him a starting point. As his ex- 
perience grows, his faith also grows. 
The faith is merely a symbol of his 
experience. The ultimate truth is 
not a symbol. It is a direct intuition 
of reality. It is an experience which 
cannot be symbolised, and which, 
therefore, cannot be formulated into a 
set of beliefs. All doubts and questions 
are here set at rest. The truth is seen ; 
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it cannot be spoken. 

Certain doctrines are held within 
Hinduism, not because they are the 
last word of truth. They are held 
because they answer certain ques- 
tions most satisfactorily. Those 
questions themselves may not be 
legitimate. ey proceed on certain 
assumptions which may be, ‘in the 
last analysis, unjustified. But if we 
accept the assumptions, the qvestion 
is inevitable. So too is the answer 
within the framework of tacse as- 
sumptions. The answer then # zondi- 
tionally true. It would be un>ondi- 
tionally true, when no unproved or 
doubtful assumptions are admitted 
and when truth evidences itself 

The doctrine of Karma is one such 
doctrine. It is the best exp_anation 
of certain ethical facts. It increduces 
law and order within moral life. The 
individual is made responsibl= ‘or all 
he is and all he does. No outside 
power can help him. There zre no 
miracles in morals. The individual 
must work his way, in patience and 
perseverance, in a process cf life 
which goes beyond the limits of the 
present life of the body. He cannot 
shift his burden on to some one else, 
or enjoy the fruits of others’ ladours. 
As he sows, so shall he reap. This 
is the law. There is no escape from 
it. 

A series of objections can te raised 
against this view. 

It may be argued that chis in- 
volves a dualistic metaphysics. We 
have to conceive the soul as separate 
from the body. But is this true? 
The soul in the body carnot be 
found. The very notion of it is very 
crude. We think of the soul materi- 
alistically. We think of it as some 


substance, however subtle and at- 
tenuated, enclosed within the body 
like a thing put away within a box. 
Tais does not appear to be true. In 
waat sense then can the soul be said 
tc throw off its body or to change it 
as a person changes his clothes? 
Transmigration of the soul is like 
mizration of a bird imprisoned with- 
in a cage. Where is the evidence of 
stch a soul ? 

We do not propose to answer this 
objection directly. It is best answered 
br considering the alternatives to 
dualism. Psychical research indeed 
may be said to have proved the sur- 
vival of an intelligent entity, some- 
thing which may rightly be called 
the soul, when the associated body 
hes fallen off and ceased to function 
as the vehicle of any intelligence. 


But even this more or less direct evi- ` 


dence cannot solve the metaphysical 
dificulty. What is the nature of that 
waich goes from body to body ? Can 
it be wholly and entirely immaterial ? 
We have to admit, as Hinduism ad- 
mits, that any definition of material- 
ity must embrace all that can occupy 
space, all that can enter a physical 
bcdy or leave it. The soul, according 
to this definition, would be material. 
Yet what are the alternatives to the 
reality of such a soul ? 

We hold that the distinction of the 
soul from the body is a necessary 
staze in our thought. But it is only 
a stage. It is not the final truth. 
There are thinkers who hold that 
there is no soul, and that conscious- 
ness is only an epiphenomenon of 
the body. There are others, who al- 
thcugh not professing to be materi- 
al:sts, still think that the relation of 
the soul to the body is quite organic 
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and that consciousness can neither 
function nor continue to have any 
kind of being apart from the physi- 
cal body. But this is a distinction 
without a difference. If the relation 
is organic, then the disintegration of 
the body must mean the disintegra- 
tion of the intelligence associated 
with that body. What more does a 
materialistic interpretation of reality 
need ? There is no intelligence apart 
from the body, and when the body 
ends the intelligence ends also. 
There are reasons for holding that 
materialism is inconsistent with 
facts and self-contradictory. It is not 
the true interpretation of reality. 
But if that is so, we have to admit 
that consciousness can and does exist 
in its own right, and that with the 
disintegration of the body the intel- 
ligence that was the individual does 
not cease to exist. 

The only other alternative to 
dualism of the soul and the body is 
monism at the other end, or the 
monism of the spirit. It is found in 
the system of thought known as 
Advaitism. It is a complete philos- 
ophy by itself, into the details of 
which we cannot here enter. Suffice 
it to say, that it extends the notion 
of the body and gives a new inter- 
pretation of the relation of conscious- 
ness to the body. The sphere of the 
unintelligent is not merely the phys- 
ical body., It includes the spheres 
of biclogy and of psychology. Life, 
mind, intellect, in short everything 
that we can analyse out in the entire 
being that is the individual, is merely 
a sheath, a body, and so unintelligent. 
It is a hard notion for a Westerner 
who identifies consciousness, and so 
the ultimate principle of intelligence, 


with the mind taken in a very general 
sense. According to Advaitism, mind 
is jada. It is in itself unintelligent. 
The true principle of intelligence is 
beyond it. The mind is part of the 
subtle body. It is this body which 
at death may be said to leave the 
physical body and to stransmigrate. 
And then what is the relation of the 
body, understood in this wider sense, 
to the ultimate principle of intelli- 
gence or the Giman as it is called ? The 
Giman, our true self, is not enclosed 
in the body. It is truer to say that the 
body is in the soul rather than that 
the soul is in the body. For the soul 
occupies no space and no time. The 
relation of the body to the soul or 
the atman thus understood is not a 
real relation. We may be said to 
have a real relation between two en- 
tities which are both finite, and so 
distinct either spatially, or tempo- 
rally or  characteristically. The 
adiman has no such limitation. How 
then can it sustain any relation to 
aught else? The only relation be- 
tween the @tman and the body is 
what is technically called “false 
identification ”. The consequences of 
this view are very wide, and go much 
beyond the Karmic law.’ The soul 
does not die, the soul does not go any- 
where. We are where we are, eternal- 
ly. What happens at death is that 
the knot of identification with this 
particular physical body is broken. 
The knot with the subtle body re- 
mains, That knot makes us appear as 
transmigrating. It is false ultimately 
that we are in this body or that we 
leave this body, and it is false ulti- 
mately that we transmigrate. But if 
we are not prepared to go so far be- 
cause of certain inherent prejudices, a 
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dualistic metaphysics, which i3 the 
basis of the Karmic law, is unevoid- 
able. 

Another objection which mey be 
raised against the law of Kerma is 
as follows. It may be argued tact our 
individuality is met ultimate.y real. 
Eoth physicalty and mentally we are 
part of a larger whole. "N2 are 
persons and individuals only in the 
superficial layers of consciousness. 
In the deeper layers of it “we seem 
to emerge into a comprehensive 
impersonal consciousness ou: of 
which all our individual person- 
alities are thrust, as islands out of an 
underlying land mass are thrust above 
sea-level ”.+ If this is true, there is no 
individual Karma as distinct from the 
social Karma. Individual survival and 
individual salvation do, noz mat- 
ter. In fact, to aim at these is im- 
moral. The individual cannat be 
saved, unless all life is savec. Our 
individualism is a phase. Cur sal- 
vation lies in uniting ourselv2s con- 
sciously to all life and basing our ac- 
tion upon this knowledge. We must 
rezlize that we lead a life of in imit- 
ed liability. 

I cannot say to the deformed Lkeggar : 
“So vou earned and so yoa are.” 
Neither he nor I have ever beer, are 
now, or will ever be, absolute individuals. 
We earn for each other both evi and 
good, and are earned for. My thought 


and feeling is not mine but came from 
others, and I can give to others.? 


It appears to us that this view is 
based upon an inadequate ap:precia- 
tion of the fact of our individuality. 
I may appear to give and I may 
appear to receive. I may ap dear to 
share in a common life. Buz am I 
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nothing but a temporary individu- 
ation out of the whole? If that 
were so, I could not exist in my own 
right. I could not make any contrib- 
ution to common life and make it 
ricker. I could not be a creator who 
could lift the common stock as well 
as depress it. Either then the indi- 
vidual has real responsibility, in 
which case his individuality cannot 
be illusory, or he is merely an off- 
shoot, a chance product, of a whole 
which completely transcends him, 
determines him and keeps him in his 
place. To talk of responsibility, or 
of joint responsibility or common 
Karma under these circumstances is 
as much as to say that the parts of 
a machine can take the place of the 
maker of the machine. The law of 
Karma demands that the individual 
is responsible for himself alone. He 
cannot be made responsible for the 
rest of life. 

But then what would be the 
ethical implications of this view? 
Are we to suppose that each individ- 
ual is merely concerned to save 
himself, and that there can be no 
place for altruism in his life? We 
hold that altruism is not ruled out, 
but it is altruism that is fully consis- 
tent with the greater good of the in- 
dividual himself. it is a false al- 
truism according to which the 
individual is required to subordinate 
his good to the good of others. The 
good of others as such and at the ex- 
pense of the good of one’s own self 
cannot, psychologically, be a goal for 
any one. Altruism can only be a part 
of a plan of life ir. which I realise my 
own highest good. But is this not 





1 The Third Morality by GERALD HEARD, p 161. 


2 Ibid., p. 179. 
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“holy selfishness” again, the bane 
of an anthropomorphic view of life ? 
Here we have another characteristic 
Hindu doctrine. 

Individual Karma may have the 
touch of selfishness ; but the ultimate 
destiny of the individual is nothing 
less than to break Karma and get out 
of it. On the plane of action, we 
can truly say that as a man sows 
so shall he reap. But we can 
never reach the goal through ac- 
tion alone. We may rise higher 
and higher, but we can never come 
to the end. To come to the end, 
Karma must cease and man be 
released from transmigratory exist- 
ence. How will Karma cease? It 
will not cease through itself. It will 
not cease through another Karma. It 
will only cease through Self-Knowl- 
edge or through the knowledge of 
unity. This unity is not an empirical 
fact known through an analysis of 
the facts of common experience 
studied by the various sciences. So 
far as empirical fact goes, difference 
is irreducible. It is a non-empirical 
unity realised only at the highest 
level of consciousness. It is not a 
unity in the sense in which we say 
all life is one. It is not a unity in 
the sense in which we say we are 
parts of an organism, the society. It 
is not a unity in the sense in which 
we say that, in the deeper layers of 
our consciousness, our individuality 
lapses and we are united to all life. 
In the deeper layers of consciousness 
there are still individual memories, 
individual potencies and individual 
propensities. We are one only in that 
consciousness which at all levels 
reveals the separateness and the in- 
dividuality of our embodied existence 
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in its widest sense. This unity is 
not to be won through co-operative 
action. It is not to be won at all. 
It is an eternal fact to be known. 
When it is known, there is no scope 
for ethics left. Qur individuality, 
and so the individuality of others, is 
simply illusory. All bonds fall off, 
and the individual is released from 
the shell of his individuality. There 
is nothing left for him to be realised 
through action ; for all action is in- 
dividualistic ; it is governed by the 
Karmic law. The realisation of the 
self as the universal self is the high- 
est destiny of the individual. But 
this is no private or selfish gain. For 
the individual has completely shed 
his separateness, his otherness, his 
privacy. These are illusory to him. 
The doctrine of Karma has its neces- 
sary complement in the doctrine of 
knowledge. It is truth that shall 
make you free, not action. 

A third objection against the 
Karmic law is that if it is true then 
Karma can never begin. What we 
are at a particular moment of time is 
what we have made ourselves in 
earlier time. We can never be said 
to have begun absolutely. If we can 

“be said to have begun absolutely in 
the limitless past, why not suppose 
that we can begin with this life it- 
self? If Karma can be begun, then 
at that very point Karma ceases to 
be true. The first Karma becomes 
absolutely free and undetermined. 
Why place it unnecessarily in the 
distant past? And then, can there 
be an end of Karma ? That too is not 
possible. If what we sow we reap, 
there will never come a time when 
we shall not need to have to sow at 
all. All action leads to certain re- 
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sults. But those results can only be 
impermanent. The process would 
never end. There will never come 
a time when we shall be free from 
Karma, free irom the law. What 
then is the progpect which the law 
of Karma opens to the individual ? 
What is the “beg.-nning and what is 
the end? Is our life part of a 
machine which works inexorably 
without beginning and without end ? 
The answer to his is that Karma 
has indeed no bezinning. If tze soul 
is never created, it cannot also have 
a history which begins in time. But 
there is a sense in which Karma can 
haye an end. It can have an end 
when the individual realises he il- 
lusory character of his individuality, 
when he sees that he is not part of 
any cosmic process, that he dzes not 
really transmigrate, and that he is 
timeless, free, w_thout blemish, and 
eternally fulfillec in himself. The 
cosmic process is real to him <nly so 
long as he has identified himself 
with the body or the not-self. But 
when this false identification is 
broken, he can lok on his so-called 
past history of what is alien zo him. 
He will cease to identify himself, 
with his historical existence, and with 
such absolute dezachment his Karma 


beyond the law. 
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will have ceased for ever. 

One more objection may here be 
considered. It may be argued that 
the law of Karma seems to under- 
mine something of finer quality in 
our moral life. If the individual is 
wholly responsible for what he 
makes himself, if he finds himself in 
the grip of an inexorable law, he can 
expect no aid in any quarter. There 
can be no such thing as grace of God 
for him. The individual must work 
alore for himself for what he is 
worth. No one can help him. This 
is ky no means encouraging to a 
man who is keenly conscious of his 
fraiities. Instead of a benevolent 
theism, we have a godless and in a 
sense a soulless universe in which 
each individual must work out his 
individual destiny. ° 

We conclude that we cannot es- 
cape the law of Karma. But it is 
a law which only governs our 
empirical existence. When we see 
the face of reality, a reality which is 
timeless, which does not grow or 
diminish, which has no individuated 


being, and which sums up all our - 


aspirations, the law of Karma ceases 
to be true. The ultimate reality is 
an eternally accomplished fact. It is 
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HI 
KARMA, REINCARNATION AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


Doctrines are apt to harden into 
dogmas and against this process of 
petrification the questioning even of 
the ignorant may be of service, if it is 
directed not towards destroying what 
is true in doctrine, but towards dis- 
covering a deeper meaning in it. 

The doctrines of Reincarnation and 
of Karma have been so long and 
widely accepted in the. East and en- 
able us to explain so many things 
which Christianity for example leaves 
entirely unexplained, that we are apt 
to forget that they can only have 
truth for us in the degree that we 
rnake them .real in our experience. 
For most of us whose inward vision 
is not opened to dur past, Reincarna- 
tion is not a revealed truth, but a 
possible hypothesis. Re-birth is a re- 
vealed truth; for we experience it 
every day and more intensely in cer- 
tain crises in our life. But whatever 
intimations of previous existence we 
may have (and many have none), 
we have no certainty, for example, 
that we lived before on this earth and 
not on some other planet where we 
might also have acquired the Karma 
which we are working out here. I am 
not, however, concerned with such 
fruitless speculations, but rather with 
the suggestion that in the doctrine of 
Reincarnation individuality tends to 
be stressed too much, 

We can believe that behind every 
painful circumstance there is a cause 
or a train of causes without imputing 
tctal responsibility for it to the indi- 
vidual who suffers most under it. Few 
ccntemplating the pronounced differ- 


ences in human character and. in 
what we might call the spiritual age 
of people can doubt that behind each 
individual born into the world there 
is a line of development, a genealogy 
of experience, varying in length and 
complexity. We are manifestly not 
all born into this world at the same 
stage of growth. Some are more 
spiritually mature than others, some 
more oppressed, baffled or afflicted. 
This is explained by those who ac- 
cept? the doctrine of Reincarnation 
by the number of lives which the in- 
dividual has previously spent on earth 
and the degree to which he has 
profited by them. ` 

If we were absolute individuals, it 
would be a quite satisfying explana- 
tion. But in fact we are inseparably 
parts of a whole, of a family, a social 
group, a nation, of all humanity. To 
our direct ancestors we owe our bod- 
ies and to some extent the physical 
circumstances under which we live. 
From them we inherit tendencies to 
physical strength or weakness which 
our own conduct of life can only mod- 
‘ify to some extent, and in the case 
of the most crippling disabilities, 
hardly at all. It may well be true 
that each of us is inevitably drawn 
to the parents, the body and the phys- 
ical environment which we have 
earned in previous existences and 
which is exactly suited to our spirit- 
ual needs in this one. But if we 
share our bodily Karma with a host 
of others who culminated in our par- 
ents, may not the more interior 
Karma of our character and moral 





1 Not always.—Ebs. 
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disposition come to us throuzh cor- 
responding lines of spiritual descent ? 
May we not, as esoteric science has 
beer known to <ffirm, possess spirit- 
ual as well as eerthly parents, and a 
family in the, unseen world with 
which we are far more closely linked 
thar. with ofir earthly family in the 
working out of a common destiny ? 
If this is so, the conditiozs into 
which we are bern on earth, our de- 
gree of spiritual maturity or immatu- 
rity and our potantialities for good or 
evil may be as much a family as an 
individual inheritance. And even 
those memories >f previous existence, 
to which some Lave testified. may be 
reflections of earlier experiences on 
the line of our descent, comparable 
tc the features ‘of some =ncestor 
whith reappear in the face of some 
quite distant descendant. 

We have tended so much to see 
the individual in separation from the 
whole to which he belongs that the 
sugzestion that each of us may be 
enjoying the rewards of others’ virtue 
anc suffering the penalties of others’ 
errors, however closely these others 
may be linked with us in the family 
of -ife, may strike many as contrary 
` to justice. Yət the true self tran- 
scends so far ou- narrow conception of 
exclusive individuality that it is pos- 
sibie to reconcile a belief in individ- 
ual responsibility for our own Kar- 
ma with a conviction that our destiny 
is.as much an 2xpression of “orces of 
which we are the heirs as the result 
of actions which we personally com- 
mitted in past lives. ; - 
` That every zeneration inherits its 
circumstances and to some =xtent its 
capacities from its predecesscrs, while 
be.ng no less responsible for its own 


behaviour, is obvious. And this gen- 
era. law of succession and interde- 
perdence, which finds particular ex- 
pression in the genealogy of families, 
nations and races, must surely extend 
to the super-physical planes. Those 
planes, we are told and it is reason- 


ablz to believe, contain provision for ` 


every state of being from the least to 
the most evolved. And we shall in- 
evizatly find ourselves after death on 
thet lane which reflects our state, 
whick, indeed, is our state. But we 
shell not find ourselves there alone. 
Beair.d us and with us and beyond 
us wl be others whose struggle to 
ascend to the planes of perfect eman- 
cipation is as much our struggle as 
ows .s theirs. Through our advance 
those who are also ourselves by ties 
of mysterious relationship will be 
he-ped to advance, while we in our 
turn shall be aided by the light that 
comes to us from those who are spir- 
itually our elder brothers. And this 
process of mutual dependence and 
collaboration in the redemption of an 


individual and a composite self is, I . 


feel cure, at work in us now and can 
be q.ickened in the degree that we 
realize its significance. For with a 
vision extended into the unseen world 
we can identify ourselves with all 
that ig creative in our line of descent, 
waile by acts of willing sacrifice we 
can suffer in our persons some of the 
darkness which has accumulated 
tkere through the negative acts of our 
spiritual ancestors and by the power 
of goodness and forgiveness help to 
transmute it into light. And we are 
sure.y strengthened to undertake this 
great creative lebour if we realize 
that in our efforts to overcome evil 
with good we are not striving merely 
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to reverse something in ourselves, 
that we are members of one family 
whose intertwining branches, stretch- 
ing out over earth, reach into unseen 
worlds and that there is no single 
thought or act of ours which is not 
felt within it. 

This sense of intimate association, 
too, in the adventure and the trials of 
life is the best antidote alike to a 
morbid consciousness of personal sin 
and a selfish pursuit of self-perfec- 
tion. For while the sense of sin must 
always remain until the divided ego 
has returned to unity, the recognition 
that it is a common and a shared 
burden in itself reduces our sense of 
separateness. So, too, does the knowl- 
edge that there can be no self-per- 
fection in which the whole of 
which we are a part does not partici- 
pate and that what little we achieve 
in growth towards real selfhood has 
been also in a profoundly actual 
sense achieved for us. Such a reali- 


, zation of the super-individual nature 


both of sinful egoism and of perfect 
selfhood will not lessen our personal 
efforts to outgrow the one and grow 
into the other. But it will save us 
from becoming wrongly self-engross- 
ed in those efforts. 

The problem of suffering, too, will 
be less insoluble. That the wicked 
should seem to prosper and the right- 
eous be afflicted has always beer 
hard to explain and justify. And ar 
abandonment of merely individualis- 
tic or legal standards of justice is an 
essential preliminary to any under- 
standing of the problem. Only then 
are we in a condition to perceive ths 
creative value of suffering and to ap- 
praise from within the worthlessness 
of what the world considers prosper- 


ity. And here again the convention- 
al interpreter of the doctrines of 
Karma and Reincarnation tends, I 
feel, to explain suffering too neatly 
and narrowly in individualistic terms. 
According to him all suffering is the 
fruit of private error’in this or pre- 
vious lives. He would doubtless ad- 
mit that there are national and even 
racial Karmas, but these, too, he 
would explain as the sum of the Kar- 
mas of the individuals composing the 
nation or race. And even of the mil- 
lions who suffered anguish and death . 
in the Great War he would probably 
hold that each had earned that partic- 
ular fate by his own conduct in past 
lives. ; 

This is surely too narrowly individ- 
ual an application of the law of 
cause and effect. Not only does it fail 
to allow sufficiently for the fact that 
we are in very truth members one of 
another, but it takes from the creative 
mystery that element of free giving, 
transcending a merely logical balance 
of reward and punishment, which our 
deepest experience tells us is divinely 
immanent in things. We grow by 
giving and receiving, not by piling 
up merit for ourselves. If we could 
hot give to others beyond their 
strictly logical deserts, we could not 
receive the divine grace which is infi- 
nitely beyond our logical deserts. Ac- 
cording to those who interpret the 
doctrine of Karma most strictly no 
one can help to redeem another’s 
Karma. Every grain that a man has 
sown he must reap himself. And of 
the particular grains that he himself 
has sown this may well be true. But 
the harvest a man reaps, as I have 
suggested, may not be exclusively his 
own and just as we share in and suf- 
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fer through the Parmas of others, so 
. we could not redeem our own w-thout 
. helpiag to redeem theirs. In the af- 
fairs of ordinary human life and even 
in th: natural world this principle of 
mutual help is apparent. Each doubt- 
less Fas his own predetermined cross 
to bear, but she can be aided in the 
bearing of it and the rigid law of 
cause and effect to that extent medi- 
fied by the deeper creative lew of 
charity. Why then should the possi- 
bility of vicarious suffering be irrec- 
. oncilzble with a true concept:on of 
Karnes ? 

As the strong can aid the weak in 
* the stress of some physical crisis, so 
surely may the sriritually strozg by 
“ree acts of love taxe upon them some 
af the burden under which those 
‘inked with them are toiling, thereby 
nelpinz them io find new strength of 
~heir cwn and to go forward, as they 
could aot otherwise have done, <o re- 
Weve in turn the burden of otherz. In 
this labour of love we work, as I have 
sugges-ed, not only with those who 
ere visibly linked with us in our 


earthly life, but with a vast family 
both here and in the unseen world of 
which we can but faintly divine the 
dimensions. If we could see the num- 
ber of those who with us are strug- 
gling through darkness towards light 
and wto depend on our fidelity to the 
light tc hold their own in the conflict 
of opposed forces or to emerge from 
an abyss, our determination to fail 
less often in our own endeavour 
would >e strengthened. And by the 
same yvision we should see suf- 
fering, too, in a truer light, 
see it, in fact, less as a punish- 
ment than as a privilege whereby we 
pass beyond the negative conflict of 
pain and pleasure, beyond the power, 
too, of zhe Karmic law, to grow into 
the very heart of being. Into the 
mystery of suffering, however, there 
is not space to enter now. It is 
enough if I have suggested that be- 
hind the doctrines of Karma and Re- 
incarnation there may be more of 
mystery than those who reduce them 
to neat formulas for explaining the 
inequalizies of life have allowed. 


HucuH I’A. FAUSSET 


IV 
SPIRITUAL SHOPKLUEPING 


Ther- are certain fundamental -deas 
tat once grasped can never be forzot- 
ten. Karma is one bf these—the Law 
of Cauze and Effect, of Ceaseless Re- 
adjustment, which underlies all true 
pnilososhy. But Man is something 
more tian a creatire of any Law, 
howeve: fundamental and far-reack- 
img ; he is, as Mar, a centre of un- 
fclding self-consciousness. This un- 


folding, at first, is towards complex- 
ity, towards possessiveness, towards 
ego-self-essertion. And during this 
period oi unfolding, to believe in the 
Law of Karma is to believe fully in 
Rewards and Punishments, to seek 
consolation in the fact that every 
injury done to oneself must have its 
injurious effect upon the one who 
injures ; that those who do not live 
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up to one’s own standard of morality 
and right behaviour must find in 
Nature and the Powers behind Nature 
stern schoolmasters ready to wield 
the birch. If one does right, is un- 
selfish, observes some certain code of 
ethics, suffers loss through integrity or 
through loyalty, then the Law will 
reward that praiseworthy individual. 

The trouble is that the Law does 
appear to work that way. Not 
always, of course—so that much of 
our reward and others’ punishment 
has to be held over until another life, 
here or in some other realm of con- 
sciousness. But that effect must fol- 
low cause, that in the sphere of ethi- 
cal behaviour Nature does seem, 
roughly speaking, to reward the vir- 
tuous and to bring retribution on the 
wicked, can hardly be denied save by 
the shallow thinker. If Man were 
but body and soul it would be un- 
necessary to travel farther ; we could 
rest content with this primitive con- 
ception of Karma, watching the other 
man flounder as the result of wrong- 
doing and selfishness, and ourselves 
reaping the good effects of our right- 
eousness—here, partially ; the rest, 
later. But there is the Spirit in Man 
to take into account—the Spiritual 
Consciousness, which without losing 
its Selfhood can—and does——eventual- 
ly transcend the petty self with its 
shopkeeping notions, its anxiety to 
have every wrong to itself adjusted, 
to receive its due for what it per- 
forms, suffers and sacrifices. 

This second stage is so different 
from the preceding stage of grasping, 
appropriation and rough-and-ready 
justice, that the man experiencing it 
must take a different view of the laws 
that govern Natures workings. 





Karma remains fundamental ; none 
the less, to the second stage of un- 
folding consciousness, it appears so 
different that it almost becomes a 
new Law transcending Karma—as it 
indeed transcends the old conceptions 
of the clutching, appropriating self. 
The experience of life, pus the height- 
ening of consciousness itself, alone 
can bring about the deepening sense 
of what Retribution is, and how little 
we ought to expect Reward or Punish- 
ment in the old crude sense. 
Someone injures me; as a well- 
known example, a friend to whom I 
have shewn every love and considera- 
tion, betrays and abandons me. My 
first instinct is secretly to cry upon 
the Powers that administer the Law 
to avenge me. Furtively, I ask for 
justice ; if not, it is because I am 
persuaded that it is bound to happen, 
and my prayer is unnecessary. It 
must be so, I tell myself. How beau- 
tifully unselfish I was in all my 
dealings with this delinquent friend ! 
How much I gave up! How com- 
pletely I considered him first and 
myself second, if at all. How patient 
I was, and how pure my affection ! 
On the other side, how callous was 
his treatment of me, with what lack 
of appreciation he accepted of my 
best, and with what cold seeing he 
witnessed my devotion! And in the 
final issue, how cruel were his be- 
trayal and his misrepresentation! I 
must be recompensed ! If I am still in 
the shopkeeping stage of spiritual life, 
I wait expectantly for my reward and 
his bitter regret. I wait in vain. I 
can see no reward attached to any of 
my services in the old days of friend- 
ship ; I may even feel the loss of him 
so keenly that it looks as if I were 
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being punished, and as thouzh no 
other friend could take his plece to 
bring some consokation. And the de- 
faultiag friend gces on merrily, for- 
gettirg me, or remembering m= only 
to renew his misstatements and his 
e 

hard antagonism ;-with other fr-ends, 
other interest$, well content. 

Sp, in sheer necessity, for my com- 
fort, i create a Karmic future, a hell 
for him on the other side of death or 
centuries hence upon this planet, ac- 
cordirg to my philosophy, end a 
heaven for myself ..without him. I 
deceive myself, the moment I touch 
the second stage of the unfoldmg of 
my consciousness, if I allow this idea 
of Reward and Punishment to main- 
zain its grip; if, like a hurt child. I 
want to hit out with my fists. As 
ong zs I am grasping, hoping, be- 
ominy rich by snatching, a spiritual 
octopus, then this illusionary icea of 
Reward and Punishment can appear 
real and may even assist my growth. 
But wien I am becoming rich in my- 
self; when from within I am send- 
mg out the perfume of my real self, 
it will be agony to permit this crudity 
to-occupy my mind. 

It has been said that the story of, 
Christ may not be historically true. 
But psychologically it is true; it is 
the presentation cf how a Perfect 
Man reacts to all the circumstances of 
Lfe. Here is a Perfect Man, betray- 
ed, akandoned, slandered, mocked, 
monstrously treated. What does he 
say ? © Forgive then ; they know not 
what taey do.” Are we to say that 
taose words were irere movements of 
the lips; mere pose? What! From 
a man in his agony? Incredible! 
They represent the cry forced from 
the soul that has achieved the idea 


torn out of the spiritual texture of 
the Man horribly suffering. They 
assert complete abandonment of all 
notions of Reward and Punishment. 
For the simple reason : “ They know 
rot what they do.” 

Why do we ask that another shall 
be punished--and so often ask in 
vain? In the same spirit as some 
people demand floggings for certain 
crim:nals and derive sadist pleasure 
when such a flogging is administered. 
But the law that sanctions flogging 
and hanging is purely arbitrary ; we 
know that. We have no right to ex- 
tend our revenge urge into the realras 
of spiritual Law, unchanging and 
true. What shall we do about our 
injuries, our sufferings and other 
people’s selfishness and cruelty? In 
the second stage of unfolding con- 
sciousness, new ideas will present 
themselves, in which we shall find 
new understanding of life. 

Onz is, that in this higher stage love 
is eternal, and the unity, mot only 
theoretically with all, but especially 
with the beloved, will be most potent. 
To see your friend punished is to ask 
punishment for yourself ; why add to 
your pain? If Christ on His Cross 
knew that Judas had hanged himself, 
He suffered more in that than in His 
own torment. In the appropriating 
stage of your inner life, while you are 
greedily snatching, then indeed you 
can say: “ That old-time friend of 
mine—now my friend no longer-—well 
deserves what has happened to him. 
See how badly he treated me! I hope 
it will teach him a lesson.” You 
simply cannot say it in the further 
stage of growth from within—with- 
out appropriation. No, if a prophet 
came to you, a soothsayer, and said : 
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“This friend of yours is going to suf- 
fer for his treatment of you; I can 
read it in the stars, or in some book 
of fate” ; you would cry, “ It must 
not be! I have agonised enough for 
his sake ; I cannot endure any more.” 
Or your faithless friend goes on, care- 
less and apparently happy without 
you. You are desperately lonely, 
cruelly hurt. Compensation for you ? 
How can there be, in wishing punish- 
ment for one you still love but who 
prefers to be without you? No, love 
and suffering are woven together ; 
why seek to separate them? Not to 
suffer keenly means that one cannot 
really love. Take your love and your 
suffering in the same consecrated 
chalice, as a priest mingles wine and 
water in the Communion Cup ; it is 
the Very Blood of Life itself; and 
your soul needs the mingling that it 
may grow. 

Another idea born in the spiritual- 
ly awakening heart is that none hurts 
us save ourselves. If you could look 
into the mind of your defaulting 
friend, you might be surprised to find 
how truly he believes all that he says 
against you ; how wearied of your af- 
fection he became, and how binding 
he discovered your love to be. He 
struck out in self-defence; in the 
effort to free himself. What he said 
and did is truly his ; how you reacted 
to it and still react is yours. You have 
hurt yourself; you are suffering 
through your own responses to his be- 


haviour. Respond as you will, even 
though you suffer ; it will be precious 
toe you later. But do not desire that 
he shall be punished for what he has 
not done—wounded you. You are 
wounded through hig action, only be- 
cause you took thi$ burning torture to 
your breast, holding it*there while it 
scorched. A touch of the old appro- 
priation still! Yet to avoid the pain 
would hinder your own growth. Let 
it burn you, but recognise that the 
hand that holds the torture instru- 
ment your friend provided is your 
own. And let the torment end as 
soon as it may. Don’t go on forever, 
in memory, reopening your wound. 
One day, you will find operating 
another factor in awakened spiritual 
consciousness ; intense living in the 
Present rather than in Past or Future. 
“The student must avoid pain not 
yet come”’, is one of Patanjali’s Yoga 
Aphorisms. “ Let the dead bury their 
dead”, comes from another high 
source. Your wound will heal, if you 
will allow it ; your love will continue, 
intensified ; your suffering will be 
transmuted into Sattva, Harmony, 
Beauty, Bliss. Is not that Reward 
«enough ? Why, when you are so rich, 
seek barren recompense in the name 
of what other men call Justice ? Only 
long that one day your friend may be 
as rich as you are—ask for him no 
other retribution from the Law. That 
is Freedom; the Breaking of the 

Chain. 
E. V. HAYES 


TEE QUEST FOR HAPPINESS 


[Paul E. Jchnson is at present Professor of Philosophy and Dean of Mom- 
ingside College at Sioux City, U. S. A. Most of his life has been spent in study, in 
the course of whica a knowledge of the Chinese language and of the civilization of 
China was acquiged—in China itself, where he taught for a time at Chengtu, 
Szechwan. He is a*Ph.D. of Boston University—Ens. } 


The passing of time, like sard slip- 
ping through the spindle of ar: hour- 
glass, is cause for meditation. We 
cross a thresholc from one year to 
another, an imaginary line marking 
off segments of history in the cnward 
sweep of the tide of events. In the 
calm perspective of eternity, a year 
of time is but a ripple on the bound- 
less ocean of infinity. But to the race 
of men who rush frantically to and 
fro in breathless Faste, this vear takes 
on the solemn xortent of destiny. 
Anything can heppen in a year of 
human life. Good fortune or ill, sick- 
ness or health, success or failure, 
death or life may overtake us. In the 
presence of such a mysterious dastiny, 
some stand on tiptoe straining a lis- 
tening ear to catcn the silent music of 
the spheres, whil2 others flee before 
the terror of the unknown and des- 
perately refuse to think. i 

It is customary to greet the un- 
known future with a chorus of 
“ Happy New Year!” In that chorus 
is the sad dissonance of woe which the 
race has suffered in years gone by, 
the wistful note o? plaintive hope and 
the lusty crescendo of determination 
that better days must be on the way. 
Do you also join the chorus, and then 
pause to ponder over that word 
“ Happy ” ? Does every one want to 
be happy ? By what right do we ex- 
pect, even demard, the right to be 
happy ? The quast for happiness is 


one of the oldest and one of the 
youngest of human desires. This 
greeting epitomizes the whole pent-up 
longing of men, women and little 
children for life over-brimming with 
joyous peace. 

And everywhere the world around, 
these frantic longings for happiness 
are celebrated at the turn of the sea- 
son with fantastic rites and cere- 
monies. In China feasting and fire- 
crackers salute the turning of time. 
In America hilarious devotees dance 
through the night to the weird wail 
and tom-tom of primitive melodies. 
Elsewhere wine flows freely to drown 
the sorrows of the past and to bring 
men to the stupor of inebriation. Is 
this the happiness we seek ? Rather 
is it but the tawdry substitute for that 
happiness, the empty husk of sensual 
pleasure. Thrills of the riotous night 
are dull thuds and aching voids the 
morning after. Time and again men 
betray themselves into maudlin futili- 
ties, denying themselves the abiding 
satisfactions that might otherwise 
crown life with beauty and harmony. 
“ As a man soweth, so shall he also 
reap.” Desires sown to corruption 
are bound to reap the harvests of deg- 
radation and despair. The moral law 
(also known as the law of karma) 
does not force evil and suffering upon 
us. It is we ourselves who sow false 
desires and reap the frustrating con- 
sequences of our own and of others’ 
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mistakes. 

The true happiness so often sought 
in vain is not pleasure of the senses, 
but peace of the inner life. ‘“ Thou 
hast touched me”, confesses Augus- 
tine, “ and I am on fire for thy peace.” 
The New Testament speaks little of 
happiness, but often of blessed- 
ness :— 


Blessed are they which do hunger and 
thirst after righteousness, for they shall 
be filled... Blessed are the pure in heart, 
for they shall see God... Blessed are the 
peacemakers, for they shall be called the 
children of God. 


The blessed life of peace is the fruit 
of harmony within and without. 
Conflict and discord shatter the peace 
which makes life supremely worth 
living. Prayer has often been mis- 
understood to medn a bowing of the 
head, a folding of the hands, a bend- 
ing of the knee, a pouring out of pas- 
sionate words in fervent petition. 
Prayer may take these forms, but 
none of them is the essence of prayer. 
Prayer is an experience of harmony 
with God. It is coming into focus 
with the cosmic perspective, coming 
into tune with the cosmic purpose, 
coming into congenial co-operation 
with the cosmic value-making process. 
“Not my will, but thine be done”, 
was the greatest prayer of Jesus. 
“Whatsoever is good for thee, O 
Universe, is good for me”, was the 
harmonious spirit of Marcus Aurelius. 
When we attain this sustained poise 
of harmony with all that is good, true 
and beautiful in the universe, nothing 
can disturb the even tenor of our dedi- 
cated life. 

How may we possess this “ peace 
that passeth all understanding ” ? At 
this point in our search for the blessed 


life we meet the stern counsels of as- 
ceticism. To those who have been de- 
ceived by the senses, it may seem 
necessary to cut off all desire in de- 
fence against false desire. To them 
pleasure is a snare ang a delusion, for 
the temptations of the flesh may lure 
us away from the life of the spirit. The 
ascetic mood stalks among the pleas- 
ure haunts of men, pointing the 
finger of scorn at all delights of self- 
indulgence. Pleasure is either beside 
the point or definitely evil to those 
who are committed to the more seri- 
ous business of living heroically. This 
is not the code of any one religion, but 
the creed of heroism wherever it is 
found. Self-sacrifice is the natural 
outcome of devotion to a cause that 
is greater than self. It is possible to 
make a fetish of sacrifice, and to muti- 
late oneself or to deny oneself merely 
as an exercise in self-discipline. We 
do need to practise self-control in little 
ways to be prepared for the greater 
demands that crises bring upon us. 
But one may be just as selfish in self- 
denial as in self-indulgence. If one is 
sacrificing for his own glory he is 
every bit as futile as he is in seeking 
pleasure for his own enjoyment. There 
is a mean and foolish denial which is 
miserly and contemptible, which is 
selfish and far removed from heroism. 

When we come to the heart of the 
matter we see that the great divide is 
between seeking to save or seeking to 
give one’s life. In trying to save our- 
selves we withdraw within ourselves, 
shrivel up, atrophy and die the slow 
death of spiritual starvation. But in 
offering freely to give ourselves we ex- 
pand the dimensions of life to the 
outer rim of the lives of others with 
whom we identify ourselyes, “It is 
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more blessed to give than to receive.” 
The deeper joy of abiding peace wells 
up from the flowing springs of eager 
sacrifice for others. The selfish life is 
miserably absorbed with one’s own 
injuries and disappointments. The 
unselfish life is*ghowing with <1e in- 
candescent flame of devotion <o the 
welfare of others, radiant in the joy 
of self-forgetful service and love. This 
contrast is well illustrated in the 
parable of the prodigal son. The re- 
turn of the prodigal brought -oy to 
the father, because he loved hs son 
more than his own life, and rejoiced 
that the son who was lost and dead 
was now found and alive again, re- 
stored to the family circle. Bat the 
elder brother was angry that sc much 
attention was showered upon the 
prodigal brother. He refused to come 
in to welcome his brother or oin in 
the joy of the household, for it injured 


his pride. He had stayed at hore and. 


worked hard, and no such feat had 
been prepared for him to make merry. 
Thinking only of himself, of his own 
disappointment and of the injus-ice to 
himself, he robbed himself of tke joy 
that he might have had in the re- 
covery of his lost brother. So every 
one who cares more for himself thaa 
for others cheats himself of the bless- 
ed joy that he might have in the shar- 
ing of his life with another’s need. 
Love goes far beyond justice, in 


that love freely gives without count- 
ing the cost. Love therefore is the 
healing of our divisions and discords, 
the creation of triumphant harmonies 
that merges life with life until all are 
one in all. It is this truth in action 
which makes human love divine. H.P. 
Blavatsky says that higher than jus- 
tice is “ the giving to others more than 
to oneself—self-sacrifice. Such was 
the standard and abounding measure 
which marked so pre-eminently the 
greatest Teachers and Masters of 
Humanity—e.g., Gautama Buddha in 
History, and Jesus of Nazareth as in 
the Gospels. This trait alone was 
enough to secure to them the per- 
petual reverence and gratitude of the 
generations of men that come after 
them.” (The Key to Theosophy, 
p. 199) So the Belgian priest, Father 
Damien, gave his life as an offering 
of love and sacrifice to alleviate the 
sufferings of the lepers at Molokai. In 
so forgetting himself in service to 
others, he contracted the disease and 
shared their sufferings, but gloriously 
shared also in the blessed joys of 
ministering to their need. How much 
greater is the happiness of those who 
give their lives for others than the 
shallow pleasures of those who seek to 
save themselves by the ease of indul- 
gence! A happy year is a year of 
life offered for the blessing of all. 


PAUL E. JOHNSON 


THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS 


[K. N. Dutt graduated at Cambridge in Natural Sciences. He is now teach- 
ing Physics in a college in the Punjab, and occupies his spare time in writing.—Ebs. ] 


Two methods are recommended, 
one secular, the other religious, for 
securing happiness. The former aims 
at strengthening will-power, work- 
capacity and system; efficiency 
brings success, and success happi- 
ness. The religions recommend a 
turning away from the world and se- 
cure happiness in a subjective way. 
Neither has been found satisfactory. 
Is there another way ? 

The increasing gloom of the educat- 
ed unemployed shows a growing part 
of the population whose ambitions 
are unfulfilled, and whose outlook 
does not harmonise with ıts environ- 
ment. Many a university man now- 
adays is forced to work as a ticket- 
puncher. How is such a man to be 
happy ? His external adjustments are 
all wrong and he cannot help it. 

The sense of humour is a phial on 
our mental shelf which ought to be 
taken down for use more often 
than it is. The capacity of laughing 
at yourself dispels gloom. You must 
be able to turn upon yourself the 
eye of an onlooker. Laughing at 
others is not real humour, but sar- 
casm. But if you can laugh at your- 
self, you have acquired a golden 
talent. If we could plan our steps 


`. with the precision of a mathematical 


equation, then failure might well 
make us dejected. But in our equa- 
tion of life and endeavour, there are 
two variables which can never be 
eliminated, called chance and luck. 
Then why can’t we logically laugh at 
frustration ? 


It is more than likely that cultured 
minds incline towards the contempla- 
tion of some particular thing or type 
of things. The ocean was a theme 
of Byron’s greatest moments. Words- 
worth used to be inspired by small 
flowers growing in the wilderness. 
The commonest example of a mark- 
ed inclination of mind is a hobby, 
such as philately. Possessing an ob- 
ject of rapture enables us to be alone 
with something totally unconnected 
with our maladjusted external con- 
tacts. 

The object of rapture need not be 
anything so concrete as philately. It 
may be an Idea. The works of many 
great artists in every domain are de- 
voted to the exposition of an Idea. 
In the works of Thomas Hardy the 
Idea is a frustration of noble human 
aims due to an ill fate ever present in 
men’s lives. On gloomy philosophic 
contemplation, he raised himself 
above dejections. I have come across 
some strange examples of objects of 
rapture. Dame Laura Knight finds 
hers in the life of a circus. Cecil 
Aldin, another artist, finds his 
rapture associated with the life of 
dogs. 

The object of our rapture may be 
stillness ; the swoop of birds or the 
sound of wind or of water ; it may be 
the smell of hay, or the twitter 
of small- birds in fields. As a method 
of escape from dejection, we must 
examine the inclination of our mind 
and discover an object of rapture. 

The ordinary mode of dispelling de- 
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jection has two disadvantages : For 
example, our companions may not 
always be available ; we are cepend- 
ent on others. Its second dis- 
advantage is that it does not go deep 
enough for the man who is suffering 
from a depression. Depression is 
something More fundamental and 
profound than a child’s tears, and 
must be combated with some funda- 
mental process cf the mind. Another 
factor of personel happiness is “ Con- 
firmations”. Co you find your 
notions and your various beliefs 
being confirmed by the things you 
see happening around you, or do you 
find yourself being, contradicted ? 
A man’s happiness is affect- 
ed by the confizmations and contra- 
dictions which he encourters in his 
day-to-day life. The man who has 
a wrong notion of his dignity, for 
instance, is hurled into glocm if he 
discovers that people do not pay him 
the attention he expects. But the 
man who has gauged his social stand- 
ing correctly, is free from such un- 
pleasant revelations. Socizl atten- 
tion when bestowed on Lim. will 
cause him pleasure, but social 
neglect will fal to cause hm much 
unhappiness. All things tuzning out 
contrary to our expectations do nol 
contribute to cur mental satisfaction. 
We must guari against such contra- 
dictions by developing a balanced 
judgment, freedom from prejudice 
and preconceived notions ; sympathy 
and a realization of the irregularity 
of human behaviour. 

In my experience the zwo most 
powerful acquisitions against dejec- 
tion are Mental Detachment and the 
capacity for Self-Expression. Mental 
Detachment means a state of being 


alore. We all like to have our own 
room, our particular nook where our 
thirgs remain undisturbed and people 
cannot see us. This is a human char- 
acteristic. Even in a room crowded 
wita noisy people, if we could have 
our own table in a corner where we 
can turn our back on the company, 
and read our letters, and keep our 
confidential things in a drawer, then 
we could have a secure, cosy feeling. 
The man is to be pitied who cannot 
have his own nook. 

There is a nook of the mind also, 
an inner chamber, where we may 
retire and be alone. There are two 
parts to a man, independent of each 
other: one is in association with 
others. The second is independent 
and alone. We usually neglect the 
second part of ourselves. We may not 
evan discover it, if we never get 
away from others before whom we 
are constantly posing. Sometimes we 
try to be witty, sometimes we pre- 
tend to be sympathetic; almost 
always we conceal our real feelings. 
We are never at peace with ourselves. 

But being alone brings a deep 
relief. Then we are natural. If you 
are dejected, try the effect of being 
alone. You will say that loneliness 
will only make you brood more. You 
will suggest the company of friends 
when you are depressed, or any other 
thing to keép the mind occupied and 
Prevent it dwelling on sadness. It 
is like trying to forget a colic in 
sight of a favourite dish, while what 
you need is an internal remedy. 

But the profound satisfactions of 
a state of loneliness are worth seek- 
ing. Being alone is not a simple 
matter. There is, in the first place, 
z complete absence of pose. Such a 
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state acts like a balm. In constant 
association with others, pose becomes 
a habit. We tend to become less 
frank, even with ourselves ; we hide 
from ourselves the true aspect of 
things, and’ at the back of our mind 
we are semiconscious that we are 
being counterfeit, yet we never move 
away from our surroundings. The 
result is tension in the mind, a direct 
cause, of depression. We can be natu- 
ral much more easily alone. When 
you are depressed, walk into some 
lonely green field, preferably at sun- 
set. Here is something in your own 
mind and also in your surroundings, 
which cannot be affected by the outer 
world : the “still waters” are here. 

There is nother effect which 
loneliness produces—Repose with a 
capital R, the repose of which Henry 
James spoke, and of which Charles 
Morgan wrote in The Fountain. 
Restlessness is the disease of people 
in these days. Our literature reflects 
it. Hardly one book in twenty has 
repose—that quality which makes us 
turn back to it as “a corner of re- 
fuge” ; and there is “that unrest 
which men miscall delight ”. 

Repose comes of profound philos- 
ophy, but let the plain working man, 
who has little time for philosophy, 
try the method of loneliness. For 
the more advanced mind it is not 
necessary to go away into a lonely 
place. You can retire into that 
secret inner chamber even in the 
midst of company. But this requires 
development. The mystics seefn to 
have so developed the secluded, un- 
approachable part of their mind that 
commotion in their surroundings 
almost always left them calm. We 
may not be ready to renounce the 


world entirely, but let us strengthen 
the power of Mental Detachment. 
The last and perhaps the greatest 
antidote against dejection is self- 
expression. Self-expression needs 
two things—the jdea and the 
medium. The fainter and the 
sculptor are essentially similar 
persons, but their mediums of ex- 
pression are different, colour and 
stone. Music, body-rhythm, as in 
dancing, clay, wood, are all mediums 
through which ideas can be expressed. 
We cannot properly say that the 
plain carpenter who joine a simple 
chair is expressing an idea, as we can- 
not say that the garrulous fool who 
rhymes a ditty has expressed an idea 
in the way that Byron expressed one 
in his “Isles of Greece”, or the 
fourteenth century woodworkers have 
in the Venetian Cathedrals. No work 
almost wholly mechanical can be 
called self-expression. Yet it would be 
foolish to condemn all work which 
falls short of the standard of Byron 
and Venice, as non-expression. There 
are degrees descending into non- 
expressive, mechanical efforts and 
also ascending beyond measure. 
, Self-expression is the most active 
source of mental satisfaction. It not 
only counteracts dejection, it pro- 
duces new happiness. By not express- 
ing something of your own (and this 
is the way most people go through 
life), vou leave unexplored an active 
source of satisfaction ; if you leave 
unexpressed something really strong 
and clear in you, something that is 
urging for an outlet, like lava in the 
earth’s bowels, then you will be 
miserable. It is usual for persons with 
such marked tendencies to discover 
a medium and use it. Nothing can 
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restrain them. Eut the plain man 
must, with conscious effort, try to 
increase self-expression as he would 
increase his physical fitness with 
exercise. 

We then argive at this very 
straigktforward antl concrete conclu- 
sion for the self-expression of the 
normal, ordinary man, so that he may 
lead a happier life : he must express 
his feelings and ideas throcgh a 
medium, which ir most cases would 
be writing or speaking. The audience 
is essential to self-expression, kut we 
must be immune to adverse criticism. 
We must not allow our expression to 
be affected by puolic opinicn. 

For most people I suggest they 
should commit their ideas to witing. 
You will find tha: the originality of 
your mind and the power of your 
expression will inc-ease astonishingly. 
Sustain the hope of being able to 
publish a small erticle, a pamphlet 
or a book. Seize upon an opportu- 
nity of speaking in public. Perheps 
the plain man is thinking thet the 
impossible roles cf philosopher and 
orator and author are being suzgest- 
əd. But let the “plain man” try 
and he will be astonished to discover 
what he is capabl2 of. He may not 
zæ a Tagore, but he is more than he 
chinks. Of course we hear of people 
who overrate themselves coming to 
zrief. Self-conceit is different from 
what I am pointing out. Self-expres- 
sion is something higher and ceeper 
chan the human cesire for the lime- 
light. 


There is no branch of knowledge 


“which cannot be a medium for your 


ideas on life in general. The chemist, 
when he sees tiny bubbles rising in 
a test-tube, and then losing them- 
selves in the atmosphere, will not 
have to project his mind far to con- 
nect this phenomenon with the 
myriad human lives he sees in the 
world around him. Bubbles trying 
to rise and then losing themselves in 
a vast environment, is no mean theme 
for poet or philosopher. 

Self-expression is easier if you try 
to interpret life in terms of some 
universal principle. The economist 
sees life in terms of supply and de- 
mand; the biologist in terms of 
struggle for existence or of evolution ; 
these are examples of a universal 
principle by which ‘you can interpret 
most if not all things which you 
meet. Self-expression will be facili- 
tated if you fix your mind on one 
such principle. Life can be inter- 
preted according to many principles, 
but for individuals these would lead 
to utter confusion and non-expres- 
sion. (Cf. the fox who knew a 
hundred tricks, but got confused 
when in mortal need of one.) 

There is loss of sentiment in the 
post-war generation, which is nothing 
but annihilation of uplifting, elevat- 
ing, ennobling feeling. There is less 
happiness and satisfaction in life. 
Hurry and mechanics have taken the 
place of Self-Expression which pro- 
duced the Arts. 


K. N. DUTT 


A PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 
V.—THE SIGNIFICANCE OF RELIGIOUS PRACTICES 


[Mr. Alban G. Widgery, at present Professor of Philosophy at the Duke 
University (U.S.A.), delivered the Upton Lectures in Oxford last November. Special 
arrangements made with him have made possible the publicatidn of the six lectures 
in condensed form as six articles, the fifth of which we give this month.—Eps.] 


A philosophy of religion must in- 
clude an investigation into the signif- 
icance of religious practices. It 
may find that the implications of 
these may represent the nature of 
religion better than the allied 
doctrines which always carry on 
forms of expression of earlier types 
of philosophy that may not be suit- 
able for present thought. Religions 
can and do continue even though 
traditional doctrines are modified or 
abandoned. Religious practices also 
change in the course of history, but 
through all their changes there are 
continuities in their fundamental 
implications. It is with these impli- 
cations that a philosophy of religion 
is concerned, not, except incidentally, 
with their detailed characteristics 
which have always been relative to 
time and place as well as to that 
which they have endeavoured to ex- 
press. Fo: religious practices are 
not merely relative : they have some 
ultimate significance. 

The prectices of religion have all 
too often been intertwined with those 
of magic. Religion and magic must 
be distingnished. In magic the result 
is supposed to follow inevitably as a 
consequence of the performance of 
specific acts or the utterance of par- 
ticular words, and frequently it has 
been supposed that these acts or 
words must be those of a magician. 


In religion the result is supposed to 
follow the practices or words used, 
not inevitably, but only according 
to the attitude of some reality other 
than man as finite, to whom the 
words are addressed and before whom 
the practices are performed. 

Though in the earlier stages of reli- 
gion the practices were performed 
mainly because of a supposed rela- 
tion with physical welfare, such as 
the obtaining of food, in the higher 
developments many of the practices 
have little or nothing to do with 
physical welfare. They manifest the 
existence of spiritual needs in the sub- 
ject, and they implicate something 
other than the finite spirit that pro- 
vides scope for some, if not at any 
stage as yet complete, satisfaction 
Even the practices having reference 
to physical welfare have an implica- 


“tion of importance for a philosophy 


of religion. This is the implicit 
acknowledgement that even physica! 
well-being is not dependent solely on 
the work of man together with the 
processes of a self-subsistent physical 
world, but that some power or being 
other than these is an important 
factor upon the attitude of which th= 
success of work may rest. 

In the higher religions, ther. 
practices are not concerned primarily 
with the satisfaction of bodily needs. 
Neither are they, as some modern 
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writers would have us believe, merely 
forms for the preservation of the 
social group. There are communal 
practices, but even these are in 
general directed to somewhat beyond 
the community. Whole communities 
have given them&eWwes up to vast and 
continuous painful efforts for the 
building of temples, the object of 
which has not been that therein the 
zommunities coulc assemble te culti- 
vate a communal solidarity, but in 
order that something beyond the com- 
nunity could be worthily worship- 
ped. There have been religions in 
which communal expression has been 
little emphasised. In all religions 
that form of expression has been 


chiefly for special occasions : the reli- 


gious practices day by day have been 
those of the individual alone or of 
only small groups. That the 
practices of religicn have often ex- 
pressed and promoted social solidarity 
is only a secondar, result, not their 
nain motive. 

The individual comes to a practice 
cf religion when ke has come to a 
cartain stage in wh:ch he is painfully 
aware that he is not satisfied with 
himself or his fellow-men ; or, on the, 
other hand, when he becomes cogni- 
sant of something that arouses in 
him a feeling of zwe or reverence. 
In his acts of worship his sense of 
hks own inadequacy often becomes 
intensified, and yet to some degree 
he seems at the came time to be 
réised above it, to 2e saved from it. 
Religious practices are of significance 
on both these sides. In some of them 
tke individual gives expression more 
especially to the feeling of his own 
insufficiency, his -_nsignificance as 
over against—-not nature or his fellow- 


men—but something other than these 
that vastly transcends them. Some 
of the postures of prostration and 
the low bowing of the head, for 
example in Muslim prayer, are of 
this type. Other practices give ex- 
pression to a feeling of joyful 
triumph, to singing and shouts of 
praise, aroused by the awareness of 
the capacity of the deity to overcome 
the evil, and by the impression of 
such divine qualities as majesty and 
glory. 

Some religious practices are related 
with particular aspects and events 
of the individual’s life, such as birth, 
marriage and death. These are often 
combined with acts, not specifically 
religious, of a sanitary or social 
character. Attention to these latter 
has led some to ignore and even to 
deny the distinctively religious 
aspects of practices in these connec- 
tions. The origin of a new human 
being, the experiences of sex, and the 
event of death, have not become less 
mysterious, less awe-inspiring the 
higher man has arisen spiritually. In 
the religions these have never been 
regarded as implicating nothing more 
than the physical and the social. It 
is not possible for modern thought in 
terms of the physical and the social 
to satisfy entirely the attitudes man- 
kind adopts to these events. A 
philosophy of religion therefore must 
acknowledge here the recognition in 
religion of a relation of man to some- 
thing other than the physical and the 
social, something that arouses specific 
forms of response which call for rites 
and ceremonies to express them. 

Among the most general of reli- 
gious practices is that of prayer, con- 
sidered not as contemplation but as 
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supplication. The first significant 
thing here is that mankind from early 
times should have adopted such a 
practice and have continued ıt into 
the highest stages of religion. Prayer 
implicates not merely needs on the 
side of the subject, but also the appre- 
hension of a being upon whom the 
response is dependent. It is an 
attitude towards a spirit able to 
understand what is asked. The 
problem that has been raised with 
regard to prayer is whether it is, or 
indeed, can be answered. If it is 
answered, of course it necessarily fol- 
lows that it can be. But whether 
prayer is answered cannot be definite- 
ly established so that a philosophy of 
religion could definitely affirm that as 
a truth. For it cannot be shown in 
any case that what happens would 
not have happened without the 
prayer. Further, it may also be urged 
that if the prayer is for something 
which God intends it will happen 
without the human prayer ; while if 
it is for something in opposition to 
what He intends He cannot be expect- 
ed to grant what is asked. There 
is much in that contention, especially 
when the prayer is concerned with 
what involves the physical world. 
Nevertheless, where spiritual ends are 
sought, it may be replied that what 
God intends involves the attitude of 
prayer on the part of His creatures, 
and that without it achievement is not 
possible. For if the degree of free- 
dom of human minds is to be preserv- 
ed, and if the subjective attitude is an 
important essential in religion, prayer 
may be necessarily implicated in at- 
taining some spiritual results. But 
may not prayer be of effect even with 
regard to the physical ? That cannot 


be ruled out as a possibility. Prayer 
has been associated with what has 
been called the “ spiritual healing ” of 
the body ; and the power of the mind 
over the body has frequently been in- 
sisted on in the religions. Neverthe- 
less, it cannot be sown that prayer 
is answered. á 

It has sometimes been asserted that 
prayer cannot be answered in the 
physical realm because its processes 
are uniform and unvarying, prayer or 
no prayer. That contention is not so 
frequently made as it used to be, þe- 
cause now it is more clearly recog- 
nised that events occur through con- 
junctions of different uniform pro- 
cesses, and the conjunctions are not 
themselves capable of being described 
as mechanically repetitive. In short, 
the fact of contingency is acknowl- 
edged. Without that, human history 
would be no different from the repet- 
itive processes of a machine, In 
history diverse physical processes are 
brought into varying conjunctions to 
some extent through the play of 
human purposes and the exercise of 
human mental power. Thus it is not 
metaphysically impossible to main- 
tain that God, though making no 
‘change in the character of the uniform 
processes that science describes, may 
nevertheless exert influence with re- 
gard to their conjunction. Though it 
may not be possible to establish that 
prayer is answered ; it is not in oppo- 
sition to science to maintain ihat it 
can be answered. 

But the higher the stage in religious 
development the less the emphasis on 
prayer as the way of obtaining results 
in the physical world, the more the 
insistence on the use of one’s own 
intelligence and strength. That has 
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not ruled out praver for physical re- 
sults, kut has turr-ed attention to the 
character of such prayer as a reverent 
acknowledgement that even phvsical 
welfare is ultimacely dependent on 
God, that the range of human intelli- 
gence and powe would be ins‘grif- 
icant it it were not in relation with 
a physical world that is dependent on 
sod. The higher the stage in reli- 
zious development the greater the em- 
3hasis ən prayer as an aid to spiri- 
cual growth. For in prayer the dev- 
otee, as it were, “holds converse” 
with the deity and must inevitably 
endeavour to adopt an attituce of 
mind in accord with the sentiments 
of awe reverence and praise that 
arise in his apprehension of God. His 
spiritual progress in no small measure 
goes along with bis experience and 
cultivation of such sentiments. 
Prayer, even when a number of per- 
sons jo.n in it, is unequivocally an 
individual act, caling for a definite 
attitude of mind ty each individual. 
That persons may feel a greater con- 
fidence or some increase of intensity 
of emotion when they pray together 
does nct alter this fact. So also, 
notwithstanding what may be sa‘d of 
z “ fellowship of silence ”, contempla- 
fion, meditation, yoga, is essentially 
én individual affair. In this—taking 
these terms to apply ultimately to the 
same thing—there is in religion an 


effor: for and the cultivation of an 
awareness of and a harmony with a 
reality wider than the self apprehend- 
ed as finite, and other than physical 
nature or human society. This reality 
may be described as the eternal Brah- 
man, or as personal deity, and the 
aim as unity in the One or as com- 
munn with the Supreme. In this 
connection Orientals have talked of 
“ God-realisation”, and Occidentals 
of the “ beatific vision ”. 

Great emphasis has been given to 
yoga in, India. The term has come 
to be used with reference not only to 
the aim but also to the means to its 
attainment. It has ‘been associated 
with diverse forms of theoretical ex- 
press:ons of religion, and it has be- 
come associated with much that is 
extraneous and of doubtful value. 
Nevertheless it implicates on the one 
hand the subordination of the physi- 
cal and the social, and on the other 
the central character of religion as a 
relation of the individual with a 
reality that transcends these and him- 
self as a finite spirit, however the rela- 
tion and the transcendent may be 
theoretically expressed. It involves 
the sapremacy of the spiritual over 
the physical. In the practice of yoga 
the human spirit centres its attention 
on sp rituality and on the attainment 
of a sense of freedom from physical 
and social limitations. 


ALBAN G. WIDGERY 


MAN AND DEITY IN ORIGINAL BUDDHISM 


[The researches of Mrs. Rhys Davids into the original texts of the Buddhist 
scriptures have made her one of the authorities on the subject—Ens. ] 


We read always, we hear often, that 
Buddhism was, from the first, a gos- 
pel wherein man has banished God 
from earth and from heaven. This, it 
is conceded, is held to be proved by 
negative rather than by positive evi- 
dence. Thus Buddhism is said to 
have brougkt no new aspect of the 
Divine to the Many, such as Zara- 
thustra’s Good Mind, Good Word, 
Good Deed, or Jesus’s pitiful Father 
of the humble and the contrite, or 
Muhammad's loving Accepter of de- 
votion. It taught no prayers, it de- 
vised no sacraments, it sang no 
praises. Was it‘not rightly to be 
called antitheistic ? At least until, in 
its far Eastern development, its 
“ Awakened” Founder was deified 
into an Adi-Buddha, a primeval 
Spirit, sending emanations, as 
Gotama anc the rest, to earth to bring 
help ? 

But what is it, in general terms, to 
be antitheistic? Is it just to put 
aside this or that old God-picture of a 
day when the New is working in man 
to seek after a worthier conception ? 
There will then be antagonism to a 
specific form of theism; there will 
not be necessarily antitheism in gen- 
eral. Did not Emerson write about : 
“When half-gods go, the gods 
arrive?” Disdeification of a sort 
there will be, when this happens. Take 
the verse from the venerable Dham- 
mapada of the Buddhist canon :— 


Nor ide deva, nor the sprite who bringeth 
u 

tor Māra with a Brahma could unmake 

the victory by such a person won— 


the victory, namely, over the lower 
self. I have lately*heard this cited 
in public as evidence that early Bud- 
dhism was antitheistic, and by an 
Indologist, his conclusion being that 
since all great and yet living religions 
were theistic, Buddhism earned this 
title only by becoming, in Mahāyäna, 
theistic, as it were, in spite of its foun- 
ders. 

But when the first Buddhist mis- 
sion started, there had been perhaps 
a century-old teaching of a new 
Immanent religion in the North 
Indian Brahman schools, with this 
result, that the Vedic “devas” had 
become mainly picturesque figures for 
conveying religious vistas and con- 
cepts to the young. Even the sublime 
impersonal concept of Brahman, 
source of all, end of all, had been 
made personal by the appearance of 
a masculine Brahma on the religious 
horizon: Brahman the unutterable 
and Brahma the Perceptible, the 
enthroned. Further, there had grown 
up the concept of a world better than 
that to which man first went at 
death : the Brahm4a-loka, where lived 
his fellow men who, having gone be- 
fore, had there died and been found 
worthy to go in survival yet further. 
And so elastic had become the word 
“deva”, that it was used occasionally 
to express the five senses. 

No one with any knowledge of 
Buddhist scriptures worth the name 
would ever see in the Brahma of the 
verse cited any but an other-worlc 
fellow man of relatiyely higher worth . 
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never would he see in it a reference to 
that supremely Divine, surviving in 
such compounds as Brahma-chakkea : 
God-wheel, Brakma-carya: God- 
living, Brahma-bhiita : become God. 
A deva was no longer exclusively one 
to be worshi ped,*to be sacrificed to, 
to be invok The word, I say, had 
taken on a new elasticity, resembling 
the range of our term “ spirit”. 

If early Buddhism seem to have 
disregarded the sort of theism we of a 
Semitico-Hellenic tradition look for, 
it was but carrying on the accepted 
teaching of the Brahmanic schools of 
ts day, through which most of its 
“irst missioners had passed. It is 
zare in the Upanishad academic les- 
3ons, early or late, to find prayer or 
Driesthood or praise. 

Irto this realm and day of Deity, 
come to dwell within the man— 
~ Brahman we worship as the self!”’— 
arose the man Gotama with no new 
mandate as to the Highest—the day 
was not needing it—but with an 
urgent mandate for man of the cry- 
ing need to become, by his daily life, 
end not only in belief, in knowledge, 
the divine offshoot which he was told 
that he was. Here on the one hand, 
were a day and a realm where 
teachers of noble and priestly youth 
were exploiting a new and astonish- 
ing uplift in the conception of God 
end man—the ultimate identity of 
tota—in that the supreme Brahman 
was worshipped as the manifest worth 
ia“ self” of each man. Here, on the 
cther hand, was a certain lack, in 
tais uplifting mandate, of insight into 
tne need of long and most pressing 
york in transforming potentiality of 
rature into actuality of nature. 
“ That art thou!” was needing to be 


rendered as “That canst thou 
become.” Hindus do not like my 
saying this, but the fact remains, re- 
mains as yet without any worthy re- 
joinder, that the early Upanishads 
lack earnest emphasis on the need, 
especially in such a mandate, of the 
whole earth-life being quickened and 
sublimated into a training in thought, 
word and deed, of what man had it 
in him, not so much to be, as to cme 
to be. Yet an acorn, he was told he 
was the oak tree. To become that, 
what years upon years of growth were 
necessary ! 

To realize that we have here the 
real mandate of Gotama, and no anti- 
theistic implications about it, we need 
first to compare Pitakan with Upani- 
shadic emphases. In the former the 
immensely preponderant emphases 
are on man’s need to train himself in 
good ways of life. The frequent ex- 
hortation: “ Tell yourselves: thus 
and thus must there be training ; we 
will become—this or that”, is sadly 
overlooked by critics, let alone Bud- 
dhists. We need secondly to ponder 
critically the apparent slighting of the 
external “theistic” observance here 
and there in the Pali records. Scath- 
ingly Gotama is shown referring to 
those who believed that by merely 
and repeatedly invoking this and that 
manifestation of Deity—Indra, Va- 
runa, Prajapati—a happy rebirth 
could be insured at death. There is 
here no denial of the reality of either 
Deity, or devas, or worlds, or rebirth. 
The emphasis lies in the need to set 
afoot the right will-in-becoming, and 
so to live here as to be fit for the 
worthier fellowship hereafter. Not for 
the fellowship of the supremely High- 
est ; the wise reticence of the early 
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Buddhists as to That is a most worthy 
pendant to their earnestness in stir- 
ring up.men to wayfare persistently 
in the long Between separating the 
ideal from the actual. 

When, then, we read in manuals or 
hear from speakers, that Buddhism 
has nothing clear to say about God 
or soul, or the nature of the bond 
between them, let us mors justly con- 
sider the setting of early Buddhism in 
its frame of current Immanence, and 
its true mission within that frame. 
” Let us also consider more historically 
the specific objective of the founders. 
Their mission was, not to the few in 
the Academy, but to the Many with- 
out; not to the learned—albeit to 
these too its mandate was applicable 
-—but to man in the home, the field, 
the market place” The majority were 
not devotees of the inner teaching of 
the Brahmans, but were worshipping 
God in many worthless ways. None 
the less the impact of the Imma- 
nence upon the younger generation of 
Brahmans was bound to be immense ; 
the Many for whom these would be 
“ celebrating ” were bound to be more 
or less affected by it. And the Many 
are always rather more than less prac- 
tical. They would apply the “ New” 
to their life, not merely holding it at 
arm’s length in thought. The new 
aspect of man’s nature would arouse 
in them a sense of the importance of 
man’s life. They would begin to see 
this as they never before had seen it. 
And they needed teaching about life 
as being a trust, an opportunity in 
man’s long way through the worlds. 
That was the God-word the Many 
were needing. They were coming to 
feel after religion (which they 
vaguely called “ dharma”) as some- 


thing bound up with man’s relation 
to man, as something with which 
their happiness was bound up. This 
was not clearly known or worded. It 
was Gotama’s work to word it for 
them :—the worthier life and its con- 
sequences :—this wds his God-word ; 
this was his God-spell ;*this was his 
“ dharma.” 

And it is just in this hitherto vague 
word “ dharma”, Pali: “dhamma ”, 
that, so far from teaching antitheism, 
he taught a new theism. To judge by 
the Piiakas, the promise for him of a 
worthier conception of the Highest, 
then conceived as Self, lay in the 
word “dharma”. I have seen this 
taken to mean ultimately “the 
stable ”, because of its stem dhr, “ to 
bear” (usually qualified as “to bear 
in mind”). But this is due to our 
present unfortunate omission of the 
man from the idea. The bearing in 
mind is only true and important when 
we keep in view the bearer-in-mind, 
and the Man as borne in mind. And 
This is primarily a thing not stable, 
but dynamic, a Live One, a Quickener 
of mind. In the solitary moral lesson 
we find in the Upanishads, teaching 
the student what should be done, he is 
told to “ walk according to dharma ”. 
He is not merely to think, or remem- 
ber or be steadfast ; he is to walk, to 
act, to behave. That is, according to 
the prompting of a something within 
that was More than he : a standard, 
a norm, as I used to say, taking the 
word to mean, as it scarcely does, not 
an average but an ideal. The power- 
ful figure used for the Self conceived 
in this way as the Man in the mind, 
the Watcher, the Witness, the Moni- 
tor, the Ought to-be, the Divine Urge 
whom we with our term conscience 
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should more justly call the’ “con- 
sciencer ”, was Antarydmin, the Inner 
fConiroller. And it is a thousand 
sities that the term, if ever used by 
che first Buddhist missioners {who 
were mainly Brahmans) was not 
zaken over by thè Pali Sayings. It 
s only too fikely that, as the real 
man of the self became progressively 
deprived of deity and then dropped 
antirely, this term was let die. That 
zhe higher self is called lord (nétha) , 
witress (sakkht), goal (gati) : these 
have fortunately been let in. and 
betray the possibility of earlier com- 
panion-terms. 

The plural dhamma, in the Sayings, 
meant just “things”. (The notion 
that it meant metaphysical entity or 
monad is quite impossible in any but 
the scholastic Buddhism of certuries 
later.) But in the singular it meant, 
not “ thing ”, but “ more-thing ”' ; less 
“ what is” than “ what ought to be”. 
And in a gospel of a more-will to the 
Better, dhamma came nearer to ex- 
pressing this than any other avail- 
able word. It points to man’s =ature 
as essentially a coming-to-be, a be- 
coming, and to the Highest conceived 
as the tendency and will to become, | 
working in man. It is a noble crown 
in the Buddhist mission, most lamen- 
tably lost to sight by Buddhists in 
their identifying it with a mere code 
or canon of teaching, with the ‘‘ insti- 
tutes” of an orthodox scripture. 

It is twice recorded, that the 
founder decided, before he began his 
teaching, that aspiration for the 
“Great Self” involved revering 
dhamma, or the inner monitor. 

None the less, let it not be for- 
gotten that it was with the term 
“self” (dima ; Pali: atid) consider- 


ed as something supremely worth 
seek:ng, that Gotama began his mis- 
sion. Herein he echoed the words 
of an Upanishadic refrain : “ Were it 
not better that you thoroughly sought 
for the self?” But, as I -have said 
elsewhere, because the first translator 
of this, Oldenberg, in the Vinaya, put 
aside his Sanskrit learning and judged 
Buddhism as a world apart, we have 
the misfortune to have learnt the in- 
junction as “seek after yourselves” 
—a European turn to the text, which 
no scholar, translating the same words 
whee they occur in the Upanishads, 
ever uses. 

And it was with the combined self 
and “ dharma” that Gotama ended 
his ‘ong career of service :— 

Live as they who have self as lamp, 
as -efuge, who have “dharma” as 
lamp, as refuge, and none other. 

This too, alas! has suffered mis- 
trarslation at the hands of Rhys 
Davids and others, being rendered 
“ Be ye lamps unto yourselves ”, etc., 
—azain the European way of rendér- 
ing the pronoun from a text where the 
possessive form (“your” self) is 
norrexistent. Here, too, where in the 
Upanishads ätmä- is prefix in a com- 
pound, as it is in the Pali, translators 
of tne former do not hesitate to detach 
the prefix, where the context demands 
it, and give it the higher’ meaning : 
thus for instance, in dGtma-vidya : 
“knowledge of ourselves and of the 
Sel”; in Gtma-vid: “knowing 
sacred things, not knowing the Self ” ; 
anc. in the well-known compounds : 
Gtma-mithuna, Gtma-nanda, datma- 
tatı, Gtma-krida : “ intercourse with, 
del-ght in, love for, sporting with, the 
Sel=.” Whether from superficial atten- 
tioa or from a mistaken perspective, 
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there has been taken the course of 
severing early Buddhism from its 
parent and presenting it as a species 
of Indian agnosticism and rational- 
ism, in short, of antitheism. 

But could a message, when and 
wherever first uttered to man, which 
eventually grew into a world-religion, 
have begun as antitheistic ? Or begun 
and later turned theistic, as it were, 
in spite of its original aim and bent ? 
I think not. I have been accused of 
using “intuition ” in historical treat- 
ment, an ambiguous word which I 
never use or countenance, and which 
is, I presume, a refined way of say- 
ing “guessing”. But no, I am hold- 
ing my opinion on documentary evi- 
dence. And I would contend, so far 
as I yet know, that no religion, start- 
ing in the long past and surviving till 
to-day with a body of scripture, can 
be truthfully, critically shown to have 
begun with a disregard of what man 
has, at the time, looked upon as higher 
than himself, as the Highest he can 
conceive, and of his relation to That. 
Forms of theistic presentation that 
were getting worn thin :—these may 
have been either tacitly disregarded, 
or explicitly put aside. Jainism, never 


really antitheistic, can be said to be 
shown doing the latter, if one can read 
into its late scriptures what was really 
taught by it just before Buddhism 
was born. But Buddhism at its birth 
—so far again as its scriptures can 
rightly testify—Butidhism with its 
search for the self as the God-in-man, 
its holding up of that self and dharma, 
the inner working divine will, as sole 
light and refuge, its reverence for 
God-compounded terms, its saying 
that amity to all men was “ what men 
were calling ‘God’”, its quest here 
and everywhere for Deity, reverently 
expressed in such universally valid 
terms as Highest, Best, Supreme, 
Peak (terms far more fit and world- 
credal in time and space than such 
locally and temporally used terms as 
Brahman, deva, or God), with its 
first and last aspiration towards That 
whom man needs and seeks, namely 
“ Artha ”, the term it used before ever 
Nirvana emerged as a Goal—Bud- 
dhism at its birth was in a finer, truer 
way theistic than other world-creeds. 
Tt laid hold, to express man’s quest 
and end, of terms which cannot fade 
or die save with the ending of man 


himself. 


C. A. F. Rays Davis 


NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


NON-ATTACHED MAN AND FREE SOCIETY * 


[Sri Krishga „Prem, well known to our readers by his series of articles on the 
Bhagevad-Gitg, as Was promised in our March editorial reviews Mr. Aldous Huxley’s 
2poch-making book from the Eastern standpoin-.—Ebs. ] 


Once more the rising sun of Indian 
-deals is gilding one of the high peaks 
on the Western horizon. All whose 
eyes are open to the Eternal truths 
prcclaimed by the great seers o: the 
East, all who adhere to what Mr. 
Hurley calls “the great traditicn of 
civ-lised Asiatic and European philos- 
ophy”, must be grateful for this 
book. Not only that. We must 
offer our salutations to Mr. Huxley 
jor the courage which has led him 
to disregard the disapproval of, 
doubtless, a large section of his former 
admirers ; for the sincerity which is 
stamped on every line of the book ; 
for the beauty of the words in which 
he has expressed the ancient truths 
and, above all, for the clear insight 
with which he has penetrated tc: the 
heart of the jungle of contemporary 
problems. 

There are those (as Mr. Huxley 
well knows for he was formerly one 
cf them) who proclaim that the world 
is meaningless and that all ideals are 
purly temporary phenomena arising 
cut of social and economic causes. 
In his book he definitely rejects this 
gloomy philosophy and shows that in 
general people who consider the world 
empty of meaning do so because they 
wisa to throw over the restraints 
thar fetter their freedom to do as ~hey 


please, particularly in sexual ' and 
political matters. Moreover it is 
found that few, if any, can consist- 
ently remain for long in such a philos- 
ophy but hasten to reintroduce 
meaning (and usually an evil mean- 
ing) into some particular part of the 
whole, a deified nation (fascism) or 
an idolised class (communism). 

In opposition to all such he shows 
that, though ideals have varied in 
time and place, yet*the ideals formu- 
lated by the few who have been most 
successful in rising above the limita- 
tions of their environments and 
persenal circumstances show a 
remarkable resemblance. Just as 
true literature is a quite different 
thing from the wish-fulfilment stuff 
that fills the magazines and book- 
stalls, so true ideals are something 
quite different from the wish fantasies 
which commonly pass as such. The 
latter are a species of day-dreaming 
while the former are the very norm 
and pattern of the Universe itself. 
Both come forth from our minds but 
the pseudo-ideal has its root in the 
sub-mental desire nature while the 
ideal proper descends from the 
regions above the mind, the regions 
in which, as every mystic knows, the 
Divine Reality itself has to be sought 
and found. Unlike the wish fantasy | 
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which seeks escape from the facts of 
the contemporary world, the true 
ideal, when it can find a heart fit for 
its growth, gives battle with the 
world and remoulds it nearer to- the 
Divine norm. 

Taking his stand upon the realisar 
tion of the mystical teachers of all 
ages (though, throughout the book, 
the overtones of at least some degree 
of personal experience can be heard 
by an attentive ear) Mr. Huxley 
shows that the ideal man is the non- 
attached man and the ideal society, 
a free and just society, fit for non- 
attached men and women to be mem- 
bers of. 


Non-attached to his bodily sensa- 
tions and lusts. Non-attached to his 
craving for power and possessions. Non- 
attached to the obfects of these various 
desires. Non-attached to his anger and 
hatred; non-attached to his exclusive 
loves. Non-attached to wealth, fame 
and social position. Non-attached even 
to science, art, speculation, philanthropy. 
Yes, non-attached even to these. For, 
like patriotism, in Nurse Cavell’s phrase, 
“they are not enough.” 

This non-attachment, which recalls 
so vividly the teaching of the Gita, is 
by no means a merely negative state. 
The path to it lies through all the 
positive virtues and, when attained, 
it is an intensely positive condition of 
what he terms charity and awareness, 
the compassion and wisdom of the 
Bodhisattva. Some may think the 
word non-attachment insufficiently 
expressive. No doubt the word (and 
also the state) is not too common in 
the West but, in truth, it is difficult 
to find a better word (“ detachment ” 
has too much suggestion of aloofness) 
to describe the ideal state of inner 
poise in which the soul, inactive in 


the very midst of actions, mingles in 
all the deeds of men and yet remains 
untouched by worldly bonds. i 

All this has been said before, 
though even for its clear re-statement 
we are grateful. What has not been 
done before, or nevêr so adequately 
in recent times, is the penetrating crit- 
ique of the means by which these 
ideals are to be realised. This is the 
point at which so many have gone 
astray. Knowing that “hatred ends 
not by hatred ; hatred ends by love 
alone ”, we have yet given a reluctant 
assent to policies of “ rearmament for 
the sake of peace” ; knowing that all 
that leads to separateness is evil, we 
yet have given some countenance to 
idolatrous worship of our respective 
nations ; and knowing that no true 
Teacher ever trespasses upon the free- 
will of his pupil, we yet have dallied 
with the idea that a dictatorship, even 
if not quite of the Russian or German 
type, could perhaps provide a remedy 
for the diseases of society. 

But “ good ends. . .can be achieved 
only by the employment of appro- 
priate means. The end cannot justify 
the means for the simple and obvious 
reason that the means employed de- 
termine the nature of the ends pro- 
duced.” If we seek the end of which 
all the prophets from Isaiah to Karl 
Marx have spoken with one voice, the 
establishment of “liberty, peace, 
justice and brotherly love” we must 
be careful to use only appropriate 
means for its realisation. In all the 
fields of life, social, economic and 
political as well as in education and 
religion we must walk in the direction 
of that goal and not in the opposite 
direction. We must shut our ears to 
the siren voices which assure us that 
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liberty can be attained by curtailing 
freedom of thought and expression, 
that peace can be attained by war 
(even if called a war-to-end-war), 
that justice can be achieved by armed 
force (even if termed the force >f col- 
lective security)" and that brctherly 
love can come through idolztrous 
worship of our own nation. 

Mr. Huxley enunciates three prin- 
ciples which should guide us in all our 
efforts for reform. The first is that 
only strictly necessary changes shall 
be carried out ; the second is that no 
reform, however intrinsically desir- 
able, should be undertaken if it is 
likely to result in violent opposition ; 
and the third is that desirable changes 
should be made wherever possible by 
the application of methods which are 
already familiar and approved in 
other fields. 

Thus in education we should extend 
the principle, already applied with ex- 
cellent results in kindergarten schools, 
of educating for freedom, intell:gence, 
responsibility and co-operation. At 
present all that is accomplished in the 
kindergarten schools is undone in the 
secondary schools where we inculcate 
the military “ virtues ” of slavish sub; 
mission to superiors and brutal domi- 
nation over inferiors. In this con- 
nection Mr. Huxley has very perti- 
nent things to say about the sinister 
reversal of Lenin’s enlightened educa- 
tional policy that has been brought 
about by Stalin in the interests, 
doubtless, of military efficiency. 

In society, the same methods that 
are at present reducing inequalities 
should be gradually extended, and in 
industry we must encourage co-opera- 
tion and decentralisation, if humanity 
is not to be crushed in the wheels of 


its own machines, Evidence is brought 
to show that industries can be run by 
small, self-governing groups without 
any loss of industrial as opposed to 
military efficiency and in this way, in 
all fields of life, men will be trained 
to live in freedom, in co-operation and 
in brotherhood. 

But there is one thing that prevents 
all these desirable reforms and that is 
the threat of war which hangs like a 
great thunder-cloud over the world. 
While war is imminent the need to 
be able to wield the whole nation as 
one man prevents all consideration of 
higher values. 

Long ago Lowes Dickinson vok 
that “either we must end war or war 
will end us”. It is quite useless to 
dream of a final war that will end all 
war. Hatred and Violence breed an- 
swering violence and hatred and those 
of us who entered the last war with 
ideals (or rather illusions) in our 
hearts know well the fate that befell 
them in the brutal and cynical 
“ peace” treaty of Versailles. It was 
then that the seeds of the coming war ' 
were sown and the ancestry of those 
seeds can be traced through the 
Franco-Prussian and Napoleonic 
wars, and the violence with which 
predatory robber barons established 
their dominance over an enslaved 
peasantry. Thus violence goes stream- 
ing on through time, echoing and re- 
echoing forever until neutralised and 
brought to nothing by its opposite 
non-violence. 

A modern war on a large scale will 
destroy all the fruits of culture and 
civilisation in the countries of the 
“victors” as in those of the vanquish- 
ed, not only because of the ghastly 
power and range of modern arma- 
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ments but bezause, in order to defeat 
the militarily efficient totalitarian 
states, the ‘ democratic” countries 
will have to transform themselves into 
the likeness af their enemies. Once 
that is done what will remain that is 
worth preserving, worth fighting for ? 
The dictators have told us in no un- 
certain terms what they think of free- 
dom and toleration, freedom of 
thought and of the press, freedom of 
science, art, conscience and religion. 
What their “ values ” are we all know 
only too well, and let none think that 
they are the purely personal char- 
acteristics of the present dictators. 
They are those of dictators in general. 

If we wish to end war before it 
ends us we mist seek out the causes 
and bend our efforts to bringing about 
their cessation. * Neither violence 
(even if called the force of the 
League) whick always breeds further 
violence, nor mere socio-economic re- 
forms—badly needed though they are 
—will suffice to end war. Mr. Hux- 
ley shows whet the Buddha showed 
long before, that the roots of war are 
in our hearts in the form of greed, 
hatred and stupidity. It is in our 
own hearts that peace must be estab- 
lished before it can be reflected in 
the outer worlc. We must establish 
peace within and then meet violence 
without, not by answering violence, 
fatuously hopirg to crush it once and 
for all (the 1914 arguments whose 
bitter fruit now fills our mouths), but 


by systematic non-violence in the 
manner shown by Deák in Hungary 
and by Gandhi in South Africa and 
India. 

But non-violent resistance needs 
training no less than war, training in 
the overcoming of.féar and in self- 
control even in the face of the most 
trying circumstances. This train- 
ing can best be achieved by small 
self-governing groups of devoted men 
and women, holding property in com- 
mon and prepared to live and die for 
their ideals? Such groups will call 
for strenuous effort and sacrifices 
from their members and they will 
practise a yogic discipline in order to 
transcend their individual limitations. 
The sacrifices required, though great, 
are not greater than those demanded 
by nations at war and, like monks in 
their rejection of “ the things of this 
world”, they will form living centres 
of peace and co-operation showing the 
way to others in the fields of industry 
and, when necessary, of non-violent 
resistance. Theirs will be that triumph 
of persuasion over force which accord- 
ing to Plato is the truly civilised 
method. 

, Some readers may be inclined to 
feel that such pacifism does not agree 
with the teachings of the Gita. It 
would indeed be a pity if that were 
so but it is not. Quite apart from 
the fact that the Kurukshetra of the 
Gita is really the inner battlefield of 
the soul; it must always be remember- 





1Such groups will resemble monastic bodies in their common ownership of property 


and their responsmility to each other, their self-instituted discipline, their personal efforts 
towards realisatioc of supra-individual values and in their withdrawal from the sordid hfe 
of competitive striving for selfish ends. But they will not be monks in the ordinary sense 
and it is incorrect to say, as one reviewer did, that Mr. Huxley wished the whole world to 
become a monastery. Charity, care of the sick and education are not now run by monks 
though monks wese the pioneers in those fields. It is also quite incorrect to say that he 
holds up the Zufii Indians as a pattern. He expressly states that they have avcided the 
evil of aggressiveness only to fall into the other one of sloth What he does urge is that 
they afford a proc” that human nature is not inevitably and “ naturally” aggressive, 
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ed that even outer war as conceived 
by the author of the Gita was an 
affair for a professional order of 
knights who met in equal battle and 
who lived for fighting. It has ncthing 
whatever to do with the hideous at- 
tacks upon defé@nceless women and 
children that are the essence of 

- modern war. For the question “ Is 
wer right ?” we must substitute the 
question, “ Is it right to blind, poison, 
mutilate and disembowel innocent 
women and children ? ”—for that is 
what modern war means when strip- 
ped of archaic rhetoric. 

To those who urge the forlorn 
neżure of such a hope I would only 
say that all life seems a forlorn hope. 
Tae method of life is not the mechan- 
icz] one of first laying down a solid 
ferro-concrete base and then building 
our tower on it in perfect safety. Life 
grows from tiny seeds which send out 
their delicate shoots and rootlets 
which, though so soft, have vet the 
power to crack and overturn the 
hzrdest masonry. As Lao Tsu puts 
it: “ Nothing under heaven is softer 
or more yielding than water, but when 
it attacks things hard and resistant 
there is not one of them that can pre- 
vail.” 

The problem is no doubt a thorny 
and intricate one. It is hard to be 
sure of the consequences of disarma- 
went but, after all, the Gita warns us 
that the true path consists in doing 
what is right without fear of the 
results to ourselves. It would seem, 
therefore, that, whatever may be 
tight for others who do not see it, 
those of us who see the truth that 
violence can never end by violence 
must turn our faces fearlessly towards 
zhe Light we perceive and give our 


hearts as soil in which the seeds of 
Peaze and Life may grow. Our own 
bodes and those for whom we care 
mar perish in the process but we can 
be sure of one thing, namely, that 
every bit of hatred that is overcome 
by love vanishes forever from the 
world ; and some day, sooner or later, 
from those seeds will grow a great 
tree capable of giving shade to all the 
pecples of the earth. In the end 
triumph is certain for the Divine 
Unity of all life is behind our efforts 
and, as Huxley quotes from White- 
heed, “ The fact of the instability of 
evi is the moral order of the world ”, 
adding, “ Evil is that which makes 
for separateness; and that which 
mekes for separateness is self-destruc- 
tiva.” 

However, it should not be thought 
that pacifism is the main subject of 
the book. The subject is an enquiry 
into ideals and the means for their 
realisation and the book does not 
stand or fall with the acceptance or 
re-ection of any of the concrete pro- 
pesals. All the author is concerned 
to do is to try to find concrete 
means for the realisation of spiritual 
idzals, means which will not involve 
the self-stultifying use of violence. 


` Taere are valuable hints for the prac- 


tice of that self-discipline, physical, 
ernotional, intellectual and spiritual 
which must be followed if we are to 
tread what the Upanishads term “ the 
ancient narrow path that stretches far 
away ”, the path that leads through 
consciousness of self to self-transcend- 
ence in the Self that is in all. There 
are important chapters on religious 
practices, on beliefs and their effect 
upon conduct and upon ethics, in all 
cf which one can but admire the cer- 
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tainty of Mr. Huxley’s touch, his un- 
wavering fidelity to the spiritual ideals 
of ancient India (and of mystics all 
over the world) and the fearless man- 
ner in which he tackles the problems 
of putting those ideals into practice. 
He does not shirk the difficulties and, 
if some of his suggestions should 
prove impracticable after all, he 
would be the last person to object for 
they are all conceived in the clear 
light of reason and are free alike from 
the ridiculous fanaticisms of the crank 
and from the lazy opportunism (often 
miscalled common sense) which be- 
trays the ideals to which it pays lip- 
service. Behind and above all the 
special proposals lies the deep spir- 
itual appeal to ultimate values, and 
even if all the former should have to 
be rejected, the central message of the 
book would be unaffected. 

Many books have been written on 
mysticism and the spiritual life but 
most of them steer clear of the urgent 
practical problems of society or else 
take refuge in anachronistic simpli- 
fications which can do no good. Much 
has no doubt been written to help the 
aspirant with his personal problems 
but we are all parts of one whole and 
the spiritual life is not one which 
should be lived for oneself alone. 
Moreover, in an increasing number of 
countries it is becoming next to im- 
possible even to lead an individual 


spiritual life. 

Even more books have been writ- 
ten on social reform but not one that 
I have seen has Huxley’s fine sense of 
the spiritual ideals that must under- 
lie all real progress, nor his unerring 
discrimination between means that 
will help to bring abou? the realisa- 
tion of those ideals and means that, 
though plausible, will not. 

Those who are afraid of the very 
word pacifism should not allow them- 
selves to be prejudiced by my inade- 
quate summary of a clearly reasoned 
and soundly based case but should 
read the book for themselves. Those 
who are trying to believe in spiritual 
ideals should read it to have their 
faith strengthened by its practical 
wisdom and those who know for 
themselves something of their truth 
and are trying to tread the Path 
should read it if only to feel shame at 
the thought of how little they are do- 
ing to bring about their realisation in 
practice. Moreover there are very 
few, even among real aspirants, who 
will not be helped and stimulated by 
the firm grip of, and clear insight into, 
spiritual values. 

There is something in it for every 

“one and all should buy, borrow or 
steal a copy. It will be very sur- 
prising if those who only borrow do 
not end by buying or stealing. 


SRI KRISHNA PREM 
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THE FREE MAN IN THE WORLD OF NECESSITY’ 


‘What I have attempted here”, writes 
Mr. Cranmer-Byng in a Foreword, “is 
no: a guide-book to Utopia, dividei into 
chapters that indicate various stazes to- 
wards the goal, but the story of myself.” 
And that story, a he adds a few lines 
later, is “the record of my struggle for 
emancipation from myself”, which ends 
in “the quest for personality ”. For how, 
he asks, shall we raise the community of 
men unless we first establish the com- 
munity of man the individual? And of 
the man in whom that community has 
be2n achieved he writes :— 

To be aloof from nothing that is cr hap- 
pens, to let all things penetrate and find their 
level in the sub-conscious, to hold no opinion 
rigidly, to wait in patience for the rigat occa- 
sion and act on the inevitable hour, to keep 
one’s sense of perspective uncloud2=d and 
keen, to discriminate between reality and 
sham, to adapt oneself to the four seasons 
wizhout grieving over those that have gone— 
a E E balanced aite 

e symbols of a youth renewed wi 
the Spirit of the Corn? 


This is the quality of the personality 
which informs the whole book. For its 
author is one who, in his own words, has 
tried the impossible task of living in two 
cities simultaneously (the cities of eternal 
being and of temporal existence) only 
to find in the end that they are cne and 
indivisible ; who has bridged, too, the 
world of the artist and sage and tke prac- 
tical world of local government, and who 
in struggling to reconcile the two has. 
sweated the slave out of him, to borrow 
Tchekhov’s phrase, desiring as little to 
share the pedestal of the superior man as 
the illusions of the crowd. 

Like his Vision of Asie this is a 
book steeped in mellow wisdom and re- 
vealing beneath the flux of these critical 
times the deeper currents which. if we 
can surrender ourselves to them, Fill yet 
bring all into harmony. Character-stically 
it is not bound together by a tight thread 
of logical continuity. Rather, its many 
skort chapters are like the leaves of a 
tree. Often the theme of one chapter 


leads directly on to that of the next. But 
essentially they are linked together as 
diverse crystallisations of a life experi- 
ence. They are divided into two parts, 
entitled “ The Clash of the Egos” and 
“The Coming of the Artist”. And for 
Mr. Cranmer-Byng the artist is not only 
the man who is sensitively at home in the 
realm of feeling. He is also one who 
fulfils the law of love by giving himself 
wholly to the work of creation. For him 
Christ is the supreme artist and he be- 
lieves that “if the world is to be saved 
from the catastrophe which all are pro- 
phesying then it will be through the 
renunciation of the artist acting through 
the urge of a greater Will than his own.” 
Obviously this is to give to the artist a 
status which he seldom in fact possesses 
to-day, unless it be in germ. It is to 
endow him with the qualities of the mys- 
tic who has attained, liberation without 
turning his back upon world. Mr. 
Cranmer-Byng would be the first to ad- 
mit that few contemporary Western 
artists have achieved anything like this 
degree of spiritual development, or even 
begun to penetrate beyond the boundaries 
of the phenomenal world. Indeed he 
writes in one place that “the profound 
difference between the Chinese and 
Western Artist lies in the fact that the 
former is called upon to be the medium 
through which new life is expressed, 
whereas the latter uses all external ob- 
jects as means for self-expression ”. 

To be an artist in the sense that he 
gives to it is not merely to reflect life 
from an original angle or even in mo- 
ments of inspiration to create forms that 
reveal its spiritual significance, but to be 
creative in every act because the self has 
become whole. And in one of his most 
suggestive chapters, entitled “Fate and 
Destiny ”, he shows how the true artist 
“breaks the circle of Fate when he ac- 
cepts it fully and unflinchingly, and thus 
emerges into the boundless sphere of Des- 
tiny”. Fate belongs to the order of 





1 To-morrow's Siar, An Essey on the Shattering and Remouldi fa World. B 
L, CRANMER-BYNG. (The Golden Cockerel Pale a A y 
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nature, destiny to that of Spirit, and he 
who has passed from the level of the 
typical man, through individuality to 
personality, is a free man in the world of 
necessity. For he has entered into the 
Unity from which all differentiation pro- 
ceeds and partakes of its infinite creative- 
ness. To achieve such an art of life must 
clearly involve not only a profound act 
of self-surrender but prolonged and de- 
voted self-discipline. Mr. Cranmer-Byng 
however, is mcre occupied in showing 
what the achievement of such personality 
means in all sorts of ways than in defin- 
ing particular means by which the self 
may be transformed. And beneath all 
his meditation is the conviction of rhythm 
as the supreme law governing the uni- 
verse, It is because it breaks the true 
ihythm that he deplores revolution and 
it is by their rhythmic potentialities that 
he measures intellect and feeling, real 
and false education, the earth-centred 
wisdom of man and the understanding 
that transcends it, human relationships as 
distinct from mechanical adjustments, the 
union of the male and female principles 
and the marriage between consciousness 
and life in the shrine of the spirit, the 
insufficiency of humanism, the law of 
Nemesis and of recompensc, and the 
nature of a universal religion as contrast- 
ed with such little segments of an infinite 
faith as the religions of an authoritarian 
State or Church. 

From this it will be seen that the book 


is not an autobiography in the sense of 
recording the outer events of a life. 
Rather it distils the ripe wisdom of a 
life-time and the many apt cuotations it 
contains from mcdern writers exemplify 
Mr. Cranmer-Byng's conviction that to 
create any true pattern we must co-op- 
erate. Occasionally, le is not quite fair 
to those whom he quotes tb criticise. He 
seems to me, for example, to miss the 
meaning of a passage by Mr. Mumford 
on the lessons we may learn from the 
machine. But generally his tendency is 
all the other way. And here and there 
he even reads more significance into a 
quotation than it would seem to possess. 
His own style is flavoured both with wis- 
dom and humour and is always distinc- 
tively phrased, as when he writes of a 
“camphorated Christianity reserved cx- 
clusively for the Sabbath ”, or of an edu- 
cational system which abandons children 
at the age of fourteen that “it is sımply 
a grindstone on which the wits are sharp- 
ened to serve the appetites”. A critic 
deaf to what is implied rather than stated 
by this “seeker of equality through 
quality ” might suggest that he has failed 
sufficiently to stress the element of 
suffering and sacrifice involved in 
overcoming the world by dying to 
the partial self. But cven he could 
not deny the truth and constancy of the 
vision of the goal that informs the whole 
book. 


Huc I'A. FAUSSET 


ON ISLAM: 


One God, one humanity, brotherhood. 
This is the principal teaching of the 
Qu'ran which is especially to be judged 


by its practical effect upon the warring’ 


and disunited people to whom its reve- 
lation was given by the Prophet. In the 
course of a few years a transformation 
unparalleled in the history of the world 


had been effected; lawless Arab tribes 
had been welded into a highly progressive 
civilization. 

That this transformation was largely 
due to the powerful personality of the 
Prophet himself cannot be doubted. Dr. 
Maulana Muhammad Ali relates for ex- 
ample, that ‘ Umar sought out the Proph- 





1Introduction to the Study of the Holy Quran. By MAULANA MUHAMMAD ALI, 


M.A., LL.B (The Ahmadiyya 
The Founder of the 
LL.B. 


njuman Isha’at-i-Islam, Lahore.) 
hmadiyya Movement. By MAULANA MUHAMMAD ALI, M.A. 
(The Ahmadiyya Anjuman Isha’at-i-Islam, 
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at co kill him, but upon hearinz him 
sa the first part of the 20th chapter 

the Qu’ran, his enmity immediately 
Place to admiration. On arother 
aecasion when the Prophet read out a 
zhaster containing a command to pros- 
crat2 oneself, even the idolaters present. 
jell down in worsltip with the single ex- 
ception of Umayya ibn Khalf who raised 
zome gravel to his forehead. 

The first achievement of the revelation 
af tie Qu’ren was that of mentally eman- 
zipeting the Muslims by driving out 
superstition through a clear statement of 
che truth. Its chapters are known as 
‘suras ” and bear the same significance 
of steps to the attainment of unity as do 
che Sanscrit “sutras”. Thus the teach- 
ng advances by stages clearing away mis- 
conceptions that have arisen concerning 
~eligious teachings and hence superstition 
and religious differences. There is only 
one God, all peoples are his children. He 
s known as Allah, an underived word, 
Dr. Ali states, but it bears a striking re- 
semblance to the Sanscrit Aum or Om, 
Zatn Omnis, All, hence such words as 
Dmiscient, Omnipresent, etc., used in 
~eference to the Supreme Being. 

Er. Ali translates Rabb as Lord on 
2age 75, whereas Law seems to be z more 
appropriate rendering, hence Rabbi, 
Doctor of the Law. 

While the name Islam itself denotes 
‘to surrender and become safe”, the 
zeaching of the Qu’ran emphasises the do- 
ninin of man by his subjugation of the. 
‘orces of nature. Worldly success is thus 
enccuraged as a path to the achievement 
of moral greatness, as are also the arts 
amd sciences as productive of spiritual 
zultare and the development of fa=ulties 
of Self-expression, wherefore the progress 
and achievement of Islam following upon 
“he revelation of the Prophet. 

That at a later date controversies 


shou d arise and misconceptions creep in 
concerning portions of the text of the 
Qu’rzn itself was perhaps inevitable. It 
remzined for Mirza Ghulam Ahmad to 
throw new light upon these controversial 
poins by elucidating the meaning of 
metaphorical passages which had come to 
be tzken too literally. 

Bcm in 1836, Ahmad, at an early age, 
became a student of comparative religion. 
Conrinced, as a result of his studies, of 
the superiority of Islam, he planned to 
prepare a commentary in English on the 
Qu’ran to establish his claims for it in 
the West. 

Personal revelation and religious ex- 
periences caused him later to issue a 
manifesto claiming to be the mujaddid of 
the century, a claim which was accepted 
by the Muslims who held his erudition 
in much respect. : 

Already in opposition to the newly 
founded Arya Samaj, by issuing a denial 
of the divinity of Jesus Christ and of his 


_secord coming in the person of Jesus, 


whom he declared to have died like other 
proprets, he found not only the forces of. 
Christianity against him, but also ortho- 
dox Muslims, who, previously supporting 
him, now accused him of heresy. 

Ar. attempt to explain the prophecy 
concerning a Madhi coming to wage war 
with the sword to enforce acceptance of 
the Islamic faith, in a spiritual sense, 
brought upon him only further resent- 
ment and persecution. A later claim to 
Mestsiahship led to vigorous opposition 
and aad a schismatic effect upon Islam. 
Ahmad, however, seems to have qualified 
the latter claim in his reply to the many 
attacks made upon him in connection 
with it. 

Bath these short studies are full of in- 
teres. for English readers who wish to 
-become better acquainted with the teach- 
ings of Islam. 


L. E. PARKER 
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Time, Cause and Eternity. By J. L. 
Stocks. (Macmillan and Co., London. 
6s.) 

The Will-to-Know (Jijnds@) is the 
source of the highest human values, such 
as science, philosophy and religion. 
Knowledge aims at explanation. To 
explain an event is to assign a cause. 
Whatever is caused is in time ; whatever 
is not caused is eternal. Thus the 
problem of cause is linked with the 
problem cf time, and with that of the 
relation of time to eternity or duration. 


“In this book, which presents the subject- 


matter of the Forwood Lectures delivered 
at Liverpool in 1935, Professor Stocks 
starts with the Aristotelian doctrine of the 
Four Causes and seeks to construct a 
world-view which “will provide for the 
spiritual governance of the world”. 
Especially interesting and thought-pro- 
voking is his discussion of the modern 
views of time and cause. Modern 
science has >ecome sceptical about the 
value of the comcept of cause. The 
regularity and uniformity of Nature are 
due only to the law of averages, and leave 
much room for the uncertainties and 
probabilities in individual occurrences 
such as quarta jumps of atoms. Stocks 
calls in question Bury’s view that history 
is science, ard contends that history and 
science are d.vergent in view-points, aims 
and methods, though ultimately they are 
mutually complementary considerations 
of experience. “History shows man 


Inquisitior. and Liberty. By G. C. 
CouLToN. ‘William Heinemann, Ltd., 
London. 15s ) 

Dr. Coulton’s new work is in every 
sense of the word a timely one. Summing 
up (and in some part repeating) the re- 
sults of his previous investigations on the 
Inquisition, 1e here presents a picture of 
it, not so much from the theoretical and 
institutional as from the social stand- 
point. He shews it, in fact, as it ap- 
peared to, and as it affected, the man in 
the street : and the work owes no small 
part of its fascination to the number of 
illustrations of personal experience by 
which it is interspersed. It is to be 


changing, science shows matier moving.” 
History deals with the irrepeatable, the 
singular, the uniquely individual, while 
Science is interested in the general, the 
universal. History stands for the free- 
dom of the will, while science demands 
absolute determinism. 

The apparent antagonism involved 
in freedom and deterrhinism, history and 
science, can be resolved by insisting that 
the individual is free in his voluntary 
choice of a course of action but he is 
determined by inexorable laws to suffer 
the good or evil consequences of his deeds. 
And this is precisely what the doctrine 
of Karma in Indian philosophy em- 
phasises. The doctrine of Karma 
successfully reconciles freedom and re- 
sponsibility of the moral agent with the 
rigorous inevitability of the consequences 
of actions. Ae regards the relation of 
the temporal and the eterna! our author 
concludes that the eternal is the cause of 
the temporal. It is necessary to note 
against this conclusion thet the term 
“ cause ” cannot be taken here in a realis- 
tic sense, but should be understood in a 
“mayavic” or illusory sense. The eter- 
nal dwells in the temporal. The tem- 
poral is the “ moving” manifestation of 
the eternal. The “movement” repre- 
sents the illusory aspect of what in reality 
is pure duration. This book will, doubt- 
less, interest all serious students of philos- 
ophy and religion. 

D. G. LONDHE 


noted that his subject is the Inquisition 
in its fullest sense, as it existed in the 
mediæval world and has persisted almost 
to our own day : the Spanish Inquisition, 
which most people have in mind when 
they speak of the Holy Office, is treated 
of only incidentally. 

The author’s astonishingly wide knowl- 
edge and his combative liberalism are a 
guarantee to the reader of intellectual en- 
joyment as well as benefit, even though 
at times he may be provoked to mild dis- 
agreement. But above all this is a tract 
for the times. For Europe is witnessing 
to-day a renewal of the medieval concep- 
tion of orthodoxy, accompanied by the 
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erection of state machinery for its prop- 
agation and for the suppression af dis- 
zent, to which even the Holy Office might 
ook with envy. In the new totalitarian 
states, men’s minds are being regimented 
no less systematically, and disagreement 
33 being put down yet more barbarously, 
than was the case even in sixteenth-cen- 
tury Spain. Moreover, the new system 
which has been set up lacks the assurance 
of Divine revelation which in some meas- 
are palliated its medieval precursor ; 


Self-Expression and the Indian Social 
Problem. By Satya Dass. (Sharma 
Niwas, Lahore. Rs. 2-8.) 

The Human Family and India. By 
GUALTHERUS H. MEES, LL.D. (D. B. 
Taraporevala Sons and, Co., Bombay. 
Cloth, Re. 1-14 ; Paper, Re. 1-2.) 

The severest indictments of India have 
Been concerned with its social life. This 
B partly -because, culturally, we are no 
bnger a progressive nation, and partly - 
kecause we insist upon thinking in com- 
plimentary terms about ourselves. Our 
Ccisinclination to face facts which are not 
fattering to our self-esteem, has produced 
grave disorders. We have not even a 
tational consciousness of the deficiencies 
cf our social life, and instead of looking 
fOrward towards the fulfilment of a social 
ideal we seem to revert back in order to 
justify our ineptitude. The day & ap- 
Froaching when things will have to be 
ctherwise. . 

Mr. Satya Dass’ book, Self-Expression 
ond the Indian Social Problem, is worthy 
cf consideration if only for the auzhor’s 
treatment of the communal problem in 
India. It should be read carefully by all 
who are smugly confident of the super- 
ibrity of their own beliefs. 

In India the socio-religious force is pre- 
eminent. It weighs too heavy in the 
balance. This side of the balance, there- 
fore, calls for lightening. The other calls 
for reinforcement. This bock is 
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and n one country in particular it bases 
its procedure on qualities of blood which 
(unlize opinions) cannot be changed even 
ostensibly by human agency. As one 
reads Dr. Coulton’s learned, absorbing 
pages, one’s mind dwells inevitably on 
the modern parallels, and one realises yet 
more vividly that what was originally 
appled to only a small section of the 
population may develop into a menace to 
the hole world. 


Ceci, ROTH | 


an attempt at lightening the extra load 
in th= socio-religious scale. 

Dr Mees’s The Human Family and 
India, is a more academic approach. It 
is, however, not a satisfying book. The 
general reader—to whom the book is ad- 
dressel—is liable to feel that the author 
is too pedantic and has theories which 
are n=ither based apparently on common 
sense nor carried to their logical conclu- 
sions. He has attempted to cover too 
much zround and the result is a confusing 
juxtasosition of ideas and theories. We 
cannct talk about a culture in this coun- 
try or even attempt to solve its social 
problems until we take into consideration 
the paverty of the great majority. We 
can m more force a culture upon hungry 
peopl= than we can solve their social 
problems by ignoring their vital needs. 

In the brief space of, roughly, a hun- 
dred znd fifty pages the author has at- 
tempted a comparative study of ancient 
Hinda social theories in relation to 
mode sociology, a study of the four 
divisions (from the standpoint of work) 
into which mankind is supposed to be 
divided; there are chapters on “ National- 
ism and Internationalism”, “ Revolu- 
tion ” {without the economic approach !) 
and “The Coming Stage in World Poli- 
tics ”. The average reader is bound to lay 
the book aside with the feeling that too 
much has been attempted and that 
nothing tangible has emerged. 


ENVER KUREISHI 
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Slavery Through the Ages. By LIEUT.- 
GENERAL SIR GEORGE MACMUNN, 
K.C.B., K.C.S.L, D.S.O. (Nicholson and 
Watson, London. 10s. 6d.) 

No one will suppose that this book 
makes happy reading; but Thomas 
Hardy was right when he said that a 
true understanding of humanity “ exacts 
a good look at the worst” : and it is one 
_ of the author’s merits that, while he cer- 

tainly affords us “a good look” at the 

institution of slavery, he leaves us to 
moralise for ourselves. Moreover, he is 
at pains to assure us that the subject is 
by no means academic. Indeed, he states 
that “there are at least four million 
people in 1937 who are entirely 
enslaved”, mostly in Arabia and China. 
We cannot be surprised, after reading his 
pages, that Sir George should rejoice over 
the Italian conquest of Abyssinia, for 
Abyssinia seems, until its collapse, to 
have been the chief modern example of a 
slave capturing country. 

His book forms a terrible illustration 
of the slowness with which love and spiri- 
tuality sweep downward into mundane 
affairs, and to read it is to marvel that 
the beauty of Buddhism and Christianity 
should ever have made any headway at 
all in a world of greed and heartlessness. 
After an interesting survey of the slave- 
system in ancient times, he tells us of 
the glee with which businessmen in most 
European countries realised how profit- 
able it might be to seize the natives of 
West Africa and to ship them away to 
‘remote lands and to sell them as though 
they were cattle. It is startling to hear 
that even Cavaliers and Jacobites were 


Studies in Chinese Art and Some 
Indian Influences. By J. HACKIN, OSVALD 
SIREN, ` LANGDON WARNER, PAUL 
no (The India Society, London. 

Is.) 

These four lectures were given at the 
Royal Academy in connection with the 
Chinese Exhibition two years ago, and 
Sir William Llewelyn supplies a foreword. 
They are chiefly concerned with the in- 
fluences from outside which have affected 


sold into slavery in Virginia, and no less 
startling to learn that the notorious Judge 
Jeffreys fined the Mayor of Bristol a 
thousand pounds, calling him “a damned 
kidnapping knave”. England seems in- 
disputably to have awakened before any 
other country to the shame of trading in 
human lives, and the hames of Granville 
Sharp and the more famous William Wil- 
berforce must be honoured for all time. 
They had to oppose enormous odds, not 
only from vested interests, but also from 
the lethargy of the human mind and, as 
usual, from plausible arguments for leav- 
ing matters as they had always been. 
England abolished slavery in 1807 and 
so, in word, did the United States (Den- 
mark had done so five years earlier) : but 
it was left to the British fleet to patrol 
the coasts of Africa for several decades, 
often with a discouraging sense that its 
work was of little or no avail. The 
Americans, for instance, in order to es- 
cape from British cruisers, built fast-run- 
ning clippers which could easily avoid 
ships which were built in part for fight- 
ing. Perhaps there is nothing more 
strange in this history than the fact that 
the land of George Washington should 
have been the last of the Western Powers 
to abandon slavery. 

Until 1787 nobody seems to have been 
outraged by the ancient institution. In 
our time there can be few persons, ex- 
cept in Arabia, who would not recognise 
at once that it is monstrous : and that, 
‘perhaps, is the consolatory thought 
which will allow a reader to put down 
this book without a sense of despair 
about our race. 


CLIFFORD BAX 


Chinese art, by far the greatest influence 
being, of course, from India, M. 
Hackin gives an authoritative study of 
the Buddhist art of Central Asia, where 
so much has been brought to light during 
the present century in the vast region 
including Bamiyan, now in Afghanistan, 
where M. Hackin himself has conducted 
expeditions, and the oases along the 
trade-routes in Kashgaria. The sculpture 
and paintings discovered betray the 
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nixed influences at work—Eastern Hel- 
-enistic, Iranian, Indian and {as 
3ucdhism advanced eastward) Chinese. 
It is a subject of great fascination. Prof. 
Siren’s lecture is divided into two parts. 
Early Chinese sculpture is mainly animal 
sculpture; and Professor Siren treats 
>arlicularly qf the*lions or winged feline 
Jeasts placed as guardians to tomb areas, 
-n whose forms he conjectures an infil- 
craton of stylistic traditions having their 
altimate source in the land of’ the 
Hittites. He also traces a “ soutiern” 
current of influence shown it the 
styphons and chimera motifs having 
theiz roots in Achemenian art and trans- 
mitted to China through Bactria. The 
second part of this lecture is concerned 
witk Buddhist art, which though of 
-ndian origin, reached .China in forms 
which were often no longer purely 
Indian. But, as is rightly emphasized 
by Professor Siren, Chinese Buddhist 
art is “not dependent on -foreign influ- 
eNces—quite the contrary. It is raher a 
process of gradual detachment from the 
Cen-tal models.” There is modification, 
but always the powerful native tradition 
persists. 

The Chinese seem, on the whole, to have 
been leas interested in the iconographic mean- 
ing of Buddhist imagery than in its artistic 


A-t and Archeology Abroad. By KA- 
LIDAS Nac, M.A., D.Litt. (University of 
Calcutta. ) 

As Visiting Professor to the Institute 
cf International Education, New York, 
for 1930-31, and as the Ghose Travelling 
Fellow of Calcutta University for 
that year, Dr. Kalidas Nag had occasion 
to visit many universities of the West 
znd to lecture before them on Indian 
culture and civilisation. This book em- 
bods a report of what he saw and 
found in Europe and America to be of 
importance from the point of view of In- 
dian research students desiring to special- 
ize in art and archzology. Of Euroce—a 
survey of France, Italy and Greece 


formulation. . 
And the Chinese genius for rhythmical’ 
line created Buddhist sculpture of great 
beauty ; which brings us to Mr. Langdon 
Warner’s lecture. This deals with ‘the 
subject not from the archxological point 
of view but the esthetic. He shows how 
essectial it is, for appreciation of Oriental 
sculpture, to understand that the artist’s 
aim was to communicate the sense of an 
ideal presence, to create a formal image, 


- and chat too close a copy of nature was 


an obstacle to his aim. And he discusses 
an irteresting point : to what degree can 
the formed abstract idea be disturbed or 
obliterated by naturalism? Among the 
beautiful illustrations are some master- 
pieces of sculpture made in Japan,- but 
folloving Chinese models long destroyed. - 
Mr. Warner never lets us forget the part 
played by the material used, and the tools 
the sculptors worked with. 

Professor Pelliot’s contribution is an, 
account of discoveries made by Chinese 
archeologists in China itself, where 
digging has till lately been clandestine 
and unscientific. Who knows what may 
not be unearthed in the future? It is 
excitmg to hear of Chinese painting 
dating from 1200 B.c. All these lectures 
are Ey masters of their subjects and will 
be velued by all students of Chinese Art. 


LAURENCE BINYON’ 


only is included in the report. Some 
of the American institutions have 
been treated in greater detail We learn 
also about the archxological activities 
in the Near East. Although the book 
cannot be of general interest, a study of 
it reveals what an immense amount the 
West spends and what an intense intel- 
lectue] activity is going on there, in 
search of the historic truth. It gives us 
also an idea of what we cam and should 
do in India for the same purpose. 

Twenty beautiful plates, one of which 
is co.oured, drawn from different mu- 
seums of the West and dealing with dif- 
ferent subjects, lend additional value to 
this v seful publication.. 


R. Das . 
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Ancient History of the God Jesus. By 
EDOUARD DUJARDIN. Abridged English 
version by A. BRODIE SANDERS. (Watts 
and Co., Ltd., London. 5s.) 

Like many books on this subject, Du- 
jardin’s is stronger on its positive than 
its negative side. What it adds to our 
knowledge is welcome but one cannot 
help thinking it a pity that its author 
should wish to take so much away. The 
main thesis is that there was before and 
after Christ a pre-Christianity composed 
of elements from the old mystery reli- 
gions which Judaism suppressed. The 
decay of Rome and its classical reli- 
gions, and the nationalism of Judah, was 
the occasion for the re-emergence of the 
older faiths into a new historical con- 
text. That emergence was marked and 
consecrated by the creation of the myth 
of Jesus. Therefore, Christianity is nei- 
ther a complete break with the religious 
past, nor a development of Judaism. We 
think of it in these terms because we re- 
gard it as a flowering from the divine 
personality of the man Jesus. But—and 
here the negative comes in—Jesus is a 
myth who as a historical figure never 
had any existence. 

The evidence for such a remote event 
is necessarily conflicting and M. Dujar- 
din subjects what there is to a fierce crit- 
ical examination, yet one has to remem- 
ber that the process by which a myth 


The World’s Design. By SALVADOR DE 
MADARIAGA. (George Allen and Unwin, 
Ltd., London. 10s. 6d.) 

The purpose of this book is to argue 
in favour of peace. The author shows 
that there is a natural tendency to co- 
operation between men; that such co- 
operation has been more inclusive as civil- 
ization advances ; and he is of opinion 
that there is a natural tendency towards 
co-operation of all the different peoples 
of the world. As the author has had 
some experience in diplomacy and in the 
Secretariat of the League of Nations, he 
is able to criticise closely some of the at- 
tempts that have been made in recent 
years to bring about the abolition of war. 
He gives us some criticism of collective 


becomes anchored to, and sometimes 
fulfilled by, an actual historical person- 
age is a familiar one. Our own day, to 
keep on steady ground, has seen the 
appearance of those curious Hymns to 
Lenin in the East, and the growth of 
a heroic myth round the figure of Zapa- 
ta in Mexico. Particujarly in the case of 
Zapata, revolutionary leadet of Mexican 
Indians, you can see how part of the con- 
tent of the mystery religions of the 
Maya, so long hidden among obscure 
tribes, is revivified and brought into 
light by the career of one striking per- 
sonality. 

In quoting that instance, you will no- 
tice that I am bearing out Dujardin’s 
positive affirmation. In fact I think it 
is true not only in Roman times but in 
our own, and im all, that there exist cld 
religious traditions in obscurity; and 
that one of these, or a blend of several, 
is capable of suddenly taking on a new 
relevance because the people who cherish 
it are faced with the impact of strange 
historical circumstances, and are forced 
to make their secret faith vivid in full 
proclamation. The proclamation may 
take the form of myth; it will certainly 
animate men. It will certainly seem new, 
but as Dujardin’s book shows, there are 
no new religions, only re-birth and re- 
newed communion. 

JACK COMMON 


security and sanctions, to both of which 
he is opposed in principle ; and he ends 
the book with high praise for Great Bri- 
tain as the chief instrument of reform 
in international affairs. His summary 
of action to be taken, such as the limita- 
tion of armaments and improvement of 
international trade, follows the accepted 
lines which have guided the practice 
whose failure he criticises in the earlier 
part of his book. So far as the general 
argument is concerned, the book is an 
interesting commentary upon contem- 
porary problems in international affairs. 
But the author is by no means a safe 
guide either in his philosophy of politics, 
or in his analysis of political forces. So 
far as philosophy is concerned, it may be 
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true that co-operation is natural azd that 
the larger the scale of co-operatizn, the 
more effective it will become. But the 
moral value of co-operation entirely de- 
pends upon the pu-poses for which it is 
used. In his distinction between iaws of 
nature and: internat:onal law or civil law, 
the author gives ą confused acccunt of 
the power of‘custom. It is quite impos- 
sible to argue that any law which indi- 
cates what ought to 2appen, can be deriv- 
ed from observations of what does ac- 
tually happen. The so-called “law” of 
zravitation has nothing to do with lack 
of freedom in stars and stones ; ncr does 
zhe moral prohibition of murder =r the 
moral objection to war rest upon any ob- 
servation of whaz is generally done. In- 
deed, the autho- neglects the existence 
and nature of what philosophers call 
‘values”. With regdrd to political 
analysis, the main weight of the argument 
is against all atempts and suggestions 
which have actually been made to im- 
prove the situation. But the authors 


Anthologie des Conteurs Estonzens— 
Choix fait par le P.E.N. Club Estonien. 
—Introduction by A. Oras; Translated 
by B. Vitpf, Mire. IM. Navi-Bovet, and 
E. Birck. (Sagittaire, Paris. 25 fr.) 

La Jeune Fille Chez les Tigres (Feuil- 
les de l'Inde, Nc. 5) : Légendes, Devi- 
rettes et Présages d2 la tribu des Hos.: 
Selected by SUKUMAR HALDAR ; adapted 
(Publications 
Chitra, Mouans-fartoux, A. M., France, 
15 fr.) X 

The historical tancmarks of the races 
of mankind clea-ly show that though 
humanity is one huze spiritual family, 
its members differ im power of percep- 
tion, development of consciousness and 
degree of evolution. Their lives, their 
reactions ta environment and thei? ac- 
tions make this more than evident. 
These two books serve as an excellent 
example of two extremes. While the_Es- 
tronian writers reflec: a harsh and ma- 
terial tendency of mird, the Sontal shep- 
herds of Bengal reveal through their 
simple legends pzofcund springs of a 
poetic childlike nature both friendly and 
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anger is chiefiy aroused by mistakes of 
the “Left”. He spends much less time 
in cescribing the evils against which the 
advocates of peace have contended, than 
in criticising them for their defects. At 
the end of the bock is a song of praise 
for Great Britain, which is presumably 
addressed to the British. The contrasts 
between nations are based, in the author’s 
old manner, upon somewhat superficial 
differences in the social or political out- 
looks of the different nations. The 
Brit sh Empire is treated as a benevolent 
schodlmaster and nothing is said of the 
oppression which in fact has occurred in 
the history of British rule—for example 
in India and Ireland. Many of the pass- 
ing marks on the existing situation are 
acute and ‘true; but the omissions are 
noticeable, as is also the general tend- 
ency to adopt a superior air towards 
those who are less educated or powerful 
than the present dominant caste in most 
naticns. 

©. DELISLE BURNS 


sweet. The Esthonians are rapidly ad- 
vancing in all that spells success in 
Western civilization ; they have abjured 
the spint of the Edda in favour of crude 
realism. Their style is heavy. No spiri- 
tual aspiration, no vision of a better 
life, no uplifting of the soul and mind 
throuzh ethical idealism lightens this 
colleccion of short stories. 

Th2 Sontals on the other hand have 
not iallen prey to these “civilizing” 
forces. They have kept the imagination 
and tenderness of a child-state they will 
not to lose. Each of these peoples strikes 
its characteristic note. From one 
comes the discord of violence and strife ; 
from the other, songs which make no 
preterce either to great knowledge or to 
vast <chievements. This simple folk’s 
resting hours are consecrated rather to 
imaginative music and poetry. Their 
love of nature is happily tempered by a 
sense of humour. These Sontal tales do 
not, however, contain any of the telling 
philosophical or religious allegories so 
dear to the heart of lovers of the Indian 
folklore. 

S:T, 
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Lifer. By Jim PHELAN. (Peter Da- 
vies, Ltd., London. 8s. 6d.) 

Scattered throughout England and 
Wales are thirty-one prisons, each cut 
off from the public view by high grim 
walls, and eazh harbouring a secret, sep- 
arate social existence of its own, quite 
unrelated to the life of the community 
outside. Each year some thirty or forty 
thousand men and women pass into 
these prisons some to emerge after a few 
days, a fey never to emerge again. 
What happens to these people? What 
effect do these places have upon the 
minds and spirits of their inmates? 
Many attempts have been made to 
answer, with varying success. But no 
one has yet. supplied a more complete 
and convincing answer than Jim Phe- 
lan’s. None has before told the whole 
story, in all tts dim dearth and dread, 
with the veracity and artistry of Lifer. 

Lifer is a novel. That is to say, it 
gives vivid, cetailed pictures of two imag- 
inary prisors seert through the eyes of 
an imaginary character serving a life- 
sentence. But seldom has fiction been 
more wholly informed with truth. The 
author adds nothing to, and takes noth- 
ing from, the facts of actual prison- 
life. He uses imagination only to re- 
arrange the facts in a way that develops 
their vital implications to the full. He 
speaks with a rare authority. He has 
recently fin shed serving a sentence of 
fourteen years. 


The story Mr. Phelan has to tell 


Kanthapura. By Raja Rao. 
(George Allan and Unwin, Ltd., London. 
7s. 6d.) 

“It may ave been told of an evening, 
when as the dusk falls, and through the 
sudden quit, lights leap up in house 
after house and stretching her bedding 
on the veranda, a grandmother might 
have told rou, new-comer, the sad tale 
of her village.” It is through the mouth 
of such an old woman that Mr. Raja 
Rao has chosen to tell his tale of how 
the peasants of a village in South India 
were won ver for Gandhis campaign 
of non-viol2znce and mcral force. It is 


is starkly simple in outline. A youth is 
sentenced to imprisonment for life-dura- 
tion. In prison he makes friends and 
enemies, plans an escape and funks it, 
broods through a grey blur of days, has 
a brief, illusory love-affair, assaults a 
warder, is classified as weak-minded, 
grows old and shambjing and incoherent, 
and is released on licence*at the age of 
thirty-six to retum to prison after 
a fortnight at liberty. Other less 
definable things happen to him. He loses 
his courage, his self-reliance, his {celing. 
The saving curiosities—people, music, 
books—weaken and die within him ; his 
awareness gradually narrows down to a 
few dim perceptions. Year by year, 
everything that is inessential to a prison- 
personality drops away from him, leaving 
only an inept mechanic thing barely re- 
acting to bare Situations, and quite un- 
fitted to cope with the complexities of 
civil life. This is not what the penol- 
ogists call “deterioration”. It is the 
slow horrible history of a complex hu- 
man being forced to re-intezrate himself 
into an artificially bleak world. And it 
is brilliantly, faithfully described. 

To read this novel is to invite a sick, 
shuddering horror that lingers for days 
after you have put the book down. Not 
to read it is to miss a rare spiritual ex- 
perience. It stands head and shoulders 
above other bcoks of its kind. If words 
have any power at all, Lifer should ef- 
fect a lasting change in this country’s 
penal system. 

° Mark BENNE} 


a tale of the breaking down of caste- 
barriers and old prejudices, of heroic 
resistance to violent repression, and o: 
the great spiritual awakening that came 
to millions of people in India under the 
leadership of the Mahatme. 
Kenthapura is not a novel in the or- 
dinary sense of the term, with definite 
characterisation, clearly werked-out plo: 
and dramatic situations. Its material is 
rather the poetry of everyday life as i: 
is still lived in almost any Indian vil- 
lage to-day. By casting his book in the 
idiom of that daily life and allowing his 
style to follow quite naturally the 
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zhought-movement cf his own people, in- 
stead of forcing it into alien and unnat- 
‘tral patterns, Raja Rao has achieved 
what can only be cescribed as a minor 
epic. 

In doing this he was faced, as he tells 
us in a Foreword, with the problem of 
conveying “in a lenguage that is not 
one’s own thé spirit that is one’s own”. 
That he had succeeded in conveying this 
epirit would in itsef haveemade Kan- 
thepura memorable. But perhaps the 


fluenced and guided the thought of the 


To Become or Not To Become. By 
Irs. Ruys Davins. (Luzac and Co., 
London. Board, 1s. 9d. Cloth, 2s. 6d.) 

Does Buddhism preach self-annthila- 
tion or the realisation of the More in us 
which we already are potentially ? Mrs. 
Ehys Davids holds zhat it preaches the 
latter. (pp. 3 and 134)° Then how are 
we to reconcile with this teaching the 
tenets attributed to Buddhism, nzmely, 
atheism, non-existence of the Self (At- 
jaan), the momentariness of all exist- 
ence. the goal of man as the destruction 
of himself who is nothing but a samgha- 
ta or aggregate of dharmas? These ten- 
gzs, the author holds, are not the true 
and original teachings of Buddha. The 
ruly central and fundamental idea of 
his teaching is tha: of Becomirg or 
growth. (p. 26) The ideal of man is to 
become what he is potentially. Even 
according to Buddha God is immanent 
in man. (p. 134) Self-annihilation etc., 
were the ideals of fhe monastic order 
zcming some time after Gautama. This” 
Bacoming does not exclude Being, but in- 
clideg both Being and Nothing as in 
Hegel. (p. 8) The Sanscrit verb bhi 
neans both to be and to become, where- 
ze the verb as means simply to be. It is 
because of the peculiar meaning which 
the verb bhū had for the people of Bud- 
éha’s time, that it was so often used 
with reference to man’s ideal in life. 
Man must become, that is, grow. Be- 
cause a static concepzion of reality im- 


most remarkable thing about his book is 
its detachment. In spite of the scenes 
of violence that fill many of its pages, 
the effect is one of tranquil wisdom and 
of a mind that has freed itself from all 
bitterness and hatred. It is this spirit 
that will give Kenthapura permanence 
when most of the political novels of our 
time have been forgotten, along with the 


` bitterness and rancour of which they are - 


the outcome. 
PHILIP HENDERSON 


A 


Indians who lived decades after Buddha, 
the important aspect of the meaning of 
bhü, the aspect of becoming, was ignored. 
Similarly the translator of Buddhistic 
works, who approaches them with the 
preconceived notion that, for Buddhism, 
man as static feels the heavy burden of 
existence and makes escape from it his 
ideal in life, translates them accord- 
ingly and gives a distorted picture 
of the teachings of Buddha. Is the ex- 
hortation to become more, the advice to 
realise the immanent Divine within us, 
fundamental or not to every religion ? 
If it is, then Buddhism as a religion 
preached it. This conclusion is not the 
result of mere conjecture. If one keeps 
in mind the full significance of the word 
bhū and makes a critical study of Bud- 
dhistic works, disentangling the original 
teachings of Buddha from later interpo- 
lations and innovations (cf., p. 9), one. 
will be convinced that Buddha preached 
the doctrine of the Becoming More as 
much as any other founder of a world 
religion. i 

The book contains many other inter- 
esting topics connected with the mean- 
ing of bhu, but they cannot be dealt with 
here. Both the students and followers of 
Buddhism must be thankful to Mrs. 
Rhys Davids for her trying, here as well 
as in her other works, to bring this very 
important meaning of Buddha’s teach- 
ing to the forefront. 


P. T. RAJU 
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Four Ways of Philosophy. By IRWIN 
EpMAN. (Henry Holt and Company, 
New York.) 

The substance of this book constituted 
ihe Henry Ward Beecher lectures deliv- 
ered at Amherst College in 1936. The 
present reviewer has to confess straight- 
away that it makes very tantalising 
though very pleasant reading. The four 
ways the author distinguishes are logical 
faith, social criticism, mystical insight 
and the understanding of nature (and 
man’s place therein). With logical faith 
that identifies itself with idealism, met- 
aphysical or moral, he has little sym- 
pathy ; equally little sympathy has he 
with the Platonic type of social criticism 
which belittles the individual and dis- 
misses democracy. The mystic vision, 
however, though generally allied with 
idealism, has greater attractions for our 
author. Wisely he says :— 


The reasonableness of reason itself re- 
mains undemonstrable. There is always 
lurking in a demonstration some immediacy 
EE rE both at the beginning and the 
end. . Not only the heart but reason as- 
sents to more than it can find reasons for. 


The author’s real sympathies, how- 
ever, are with the New Naturalism which 
“debunks” Idealism, holds that ideals 
ale an escape mechanism, that “ Good- 
ness is the name men have summarily 
given to things and modes of living and 
persons they cherish and enjoy”, that 
“Truth, Goodness and Beauty are not 
visitations or glints from an empyrean”’, 
and finds the justification for Religion 
in that “men seek peace even though 
they no longer hope to find it in a shin- 
ing cosmos of Truth, Goodness and Be- 
ing or God which may be proved in the 
face of disillusion and suffering, really 
and truly to be”. 

The auther’s style is brilliant, as will 
be seen from some examples chosen at 
random :-—~ 


A bloody birth and a worm-infested grave 
oe the career of the most cogent dialec- 
ician, 

Sanitation is no enemy of the sublime. 

Heart-aches are not disposable by a five- 
year plan, 


One cannot help feeling, however, that 


if the cogency of reasoning had equalled 
the brilliance of presentation, the result 
would have been very different. The ele- 
ment of greatest value in this book is 
the exposition of the view that the ideal 
and the actual are continuous. It is 
not possible to get to the former by 
turning one’s back qn the latter; the 
higher values do not negate’but fulfil the 
lower ; “cautions and prohibitions have 
their justification . . . in the interest of 
affirmation, of a life more abundant”. 
The naturalism of Lucretius has its 
rough parallel in the Indian Charvaka ; 
and viewed in proper perspective, there 
is continuity between the Charvaka vis- 
ion and that of the Vedanta seer ; the 
difference is that between more and less, 
not between positive and negative. This 
teaching of continuity, however, becomes 
meaningless witH the naturalist treatment 
ot ideals. Art and adultery are both nat- 
ural, but they are not equally natural ; 
and the esthetic quality of a production 
does not gain from its creator having 
passed through the Divorce Court or 
Reading Gaol. Even naturalism has to 
admit differences of degree. “Food is a 
good ; but gorging is an evil ; sexual en- 
joyment is a good, but nymphomania is 
a disease.” Does not the evaluation nec- 
essarily imply a standard of reference, 
which is absolute, irrespective of diverse 
variation in the references and in those 
who refer? The men who look for such 
standards may be unduly tender- 
minded ; but those who “ seek peace” on 
“Professor Edman’s terms, how can they 
avoid being considered idiots, neither 
inspired nor inspiring ? 

The fundamental defect of the book 
is the failure to think rigorously. It is 
true that “even reason assents to more 
than it can find reasons for”, but is this 
to be understood as a suicide of reason, 
or as a fulfilment of reason which ap- 
pears paradoxical to us since we have 
limited reason to demonstration? If the 
latter alternative appears more accept- 
able, do we not pass therewith to a 
wider understanding of reason, which 
makes the identification of the real and 
the rational much- more plausible than 
it otherwise seems? We have conjured 
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up a stupendous physical universe (or 
multiverse), of which the earth is a tiny 
fragment ; man is a tinier speck there- 
on: in his even more microscopic brain- 
box we locate reason and ridicule the 
attempts to equate it with the real. But 
surely in a much truer sense this entire 
multiverse is in ason ; were it not, it 
could never Shave imagined or com- 
prehended. The philosopher who ‘ocates 
reason in the brain-box, how does he 
account for the extensive panorama of 
dream-experiences? Neither in waking 
nor in dreams does the world of expe- 
rience get into our heads ; but our heads 
as well as the “external” world find 


Dare We Look Ahead? By BER- 
TRAND RUSSELL, VERNON BARTLETT, and 
others. (George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 
London. 5s.) 

With the possible exception of Mr. 
Bartlett, the writers of these essays rep- 

resent the intellectuals of the British 
Labour Party. Myr. Herbert Morrison, 
M.P, who writes on “Socialism 
To-day ” , is severely practical (he has 
had wide administrative and executive ex- 
perience), and his test is “how far the 
nation is becoming the master of its own 
economic household”. Mr. Bertrand 
Russell 1s convinced that “by diet and 
bio-chemical treatment a man’s character 
can be completely transformed ”, and he 
effirms that “everything that has to do 
with values is outside the province of 
‘etience,” Mr. Bartlett does not believe 
that war is “ round the corner ”, and Mr. 
G. D. H. Cole asserts that there is no 
criterion of economic rightness. Sir. Staf- 
ford Cripps, K. C., M. P., believes that 
“ the class struggle. ..is the most real and 
substantial factor in politics, national and 
interrational, to-day”, and that the 
working-class have a “ historic missicn of 
- world salvation”. Mr. Harold Laski 
cviticises those who identify their own 
way of living with the welfare of the 
ration as a whole, and thus, unconscious- 
Ir perhaps, cuts away the ground from 


locetions somewhere else; and that is 
the radiance of reason, cidakasha, which 
beirg itself spaceless finds space for 
everything else. Idealism may command 
our assent, while a frank naturalism with 
no mystic nonsense may evoke our sym- 
pathy. But when naturalism joins hands 
witk mysticism, we have an unfortunate 
if not unnatural combination, which can 
neither exalt nor illumine, but only de- 
lude. It is for this reason that while 
admitting and admiring Professor Ed- 
mars gifts we have to deplore that he 
shovld have sacrificed them at the altar 
of ceverness in preference to cogency. 


S. S. SURYANARAYANA SHASTRI 


beneath the feet of his collaborators in 
their efforts to interpret world problems 
from the standpoint of the class struggle. 

There is little, if any, evidence, in this 
volume that the authors are aware of the 
responsibility of scientific thinkers for the 
present depressing outlook of a power and 
machine age. Nor does it seem clear how 
they propose to build the world they de- 
sire upon a basis of conflicting self-in- 
terests without a violent revolution. Long 
ago Mr. Justice Brandeis, of the United 
States Supreme Court, pointed out that 
“Success in a democratic undertaking 
must proceed from the individual”, and 
that :t is possible “ only when the process 
of perfecting the individual is pursued ”. 
Here there is no metaphysic upon which 
the perfecting of the individual can be 
built, unless we admit the underlying as- 
sump-ion of the essays that economic pro~’ 
cesses are the determining factor in 
human evolution. To those who believe 
in the materialistic interpretation of his- 
tory we would commend the wise words 
of Berkeley, the eighteenth-century philos- 
opher :— 

Whatever the world thinks, he who hath 
not much meditated upon God, the human 
mind, and summum on may possibly 
make a thriving earthworm, but will most 


indubitably make a sorry patriot and a sorry 
statesman, 


B. P. HOWELL 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


Below we print a few extracts (re- 
ferred to in our editorial) arranged so 
as to give the reader a connected line 
of thought on the subject of the uni- 
versal Law of Karma, the knowledge 
of which enables a man to use it for 
self-improvement and for the service 
of his fellow-men. 


Karma is an Absolute and Eternal law 
in the World of manifestation ; and as 
there can only be one Absolute, as One 
eternal ever present Cause, believers in 
Karma cannot be regarded as Atheists or 
materialists—still less as fatalists: for 
Karma is one with the Unknowable, of 
which it is an aspect in its effects in the 
phenomenal world.—The Secret Doctrine, 
II, p. 305 7 

An unerring law of Retribution, called 
KARMA, which asserts itself in a natural 
concatenation of causes and their un- 
avoidable results—The Key to Theos- 
ophy, p. 117 


Everything which happens in nature is 
the result of necessity, and a law once 
operative will continue to so operate in- 
definitely until it 1s neutralized by an 
opposing law of equal potency.—Isis 
Unveiled, I, p. 420 


As no cause remains without its due 
effect from greatest to least, from a cos- 
mic disturbance down to the movement 
of your hand, and as like produces like, 
Karma is that unseen and unknown law 
which adjusts wisely, intelligently and 
equitably each effect to its cause, tracing 
the latter back to its producer—The Key 
to Theosophy, p. 167 


The effects of a cause are never limited 
to the boundaries of the cause, nor can 
the results of crime be confined to the 
offender and his victim. Every good as 
well as evil action has its effects, as pal- 


pably as the stone flung into calm water. 
—ibid., p. 188 


It is, in the strictest sense, “ no respect- 
er of persons ”, thougl, on tae other hand, 
it can neither be propitiated, nor turned 
aside by prayer.—ibid., p. 165 


Karma has never sought to destroy in- 
tellectual and individual liberty, like the 
God invented by the Monotheists. It has 
not involved its decrees in darkness pur- 
posely to perplex man; nor shall it 
punish him who dares to scrutinise its 
mysteries—The Secret Doctrine, II, 
p. 305 


Evil and punishment are the agents of 
Karma, in an absolutely just retributive 
sense.—tbid., II, p. 477 


There is no Karma unless there is a 
being to make it or feel its effects. 
—U. L. T. Pamphlet No. 21, p. 5 


Karma creates nothing, nor does it 
design. It is man who plans and creates 
causes, and Karmic law adjusts the ef- 
fects ; which adjustment is not an act, 
but universal harmony, tending ever to 
resume its original position, like a bough, 
which, bent down too forcibly, rebounds 
with corresponding vigour—7he Secret 
Doctrine, II, p. 305 


Karma, broadly speaking, may be said 
to be the continuance of the nature of the 
act, and each act contains within itself 
the past and future—U. L. T. Pamphlet 
No. 6, p. 2 


Karma is twofold, hidden and mani- 
fest : Karma is the man that is ; Karma 
is his action.—ibid., p. 2 


It is the mind as the basis of desire 
that initiates action on the various planes, 
and it is only through the mind that the 
effects of rest and action can be received. 
—ibid., p. 5 
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Every act proceeds from the mind. Be- 
yond the mind there is no actiona and 
cherefore no Karma.—ibid., p. 2 


The Law is Karma, reincarnation is 
>nly an incident. It is one of the means 
which the Law uses to bring us at last to 
the true light 7. L. T. Pamphlet 
No. 21, p. 3° ù 


The birth-seeking entity consisting of 
desires and tendencies, presses forward 
towards incarnation. It is governed in 
the selection of its scene of marifesta- 
tion by the law of economy. ... It in- 
carnates in those surroundings most in 
harmony with its Karmic tendencizs. ... 
This governs ... ir. fact all those deter- 
mining forces of physical existence which 
are ordinarily classed under the terms 
“heredity ”, and “natidnal characteris- 
tis ”.—U. L. T. Pamphlet No. 6, p. 3 


How unphilosoplical therefore it is to 
quarrel with our 3urroundings, and to 
desire to escape them? We only escape 
ore ‘kind to immediately fall into an- 
other.--U. L. T. Pamphlet No. 21, p. 3 


Every man is endowed with corscience 
ard the power to ise his life, whatever 
its form or circumstance, in the proper 
way, so as to extract from it all the good 
for himself and his fellows that his limit- 
ations of character will permit. It is his 
duty so to do, and zs he neglects or obeys, 
so will be his subsequent punishment or 
reward. —U. L. T. Pamphlet No. 30, p. 3. 


Measures taken by an Ego to repress 
tendency, eliminate defects, and tc count- 
_ eract by setting up different causes, will 
alter the sway of Karmic tendency and 
shorten its influence in accordance with 
the strength or weakness of the efforts 


expended in carrying out the measures 
adopted.—U. L. T. Pamphlet No. 21, 
pp. 7-8 


Intimately, or rather indissolubly, con- 
nected with Karma, then, is the law of 
re-birth, or of the re-incarnation of the 
game spiritual individuality in a long, al- 
most interminable, series of personalities. 
The latter are like the various costumes 
and characters played by the same actor, 
with each of which that actor identifies 
himself and is identified by the public, . 
for the space of a few hours. The inner, 
or real man, who personates those char- 
acters, knows the whole time that he is 
Hamlet for the brief space of a few acts, 
which represent, however, on the plane of 
human illusion the whole life of Hamlet. 
And he knows that he was, the night be- 
fore, King Lear, the transformation in his 
turn of the Othello of a still earlier pre- 
ceding night ; but the outer, visible char- 
acter is supposed to þe ignorant of the 
fact. In actual life that ignorance is, 
unfortunately, but too real. Nevertheless, 
the permanent individuality is fully 
aware of the fact, though, through the 
atrophy of the “spiritual” eye in the 
physical body, that knowledge is unable 
to impress itself on the consciousness of 
the false personality. 

—The Secret Doctrine, Ii. p. 306 


There is one eternal Law in nature, one 
that always tends to adjust contraries and 
to produce final harmony. It is owing to 
this law of spiritual development super- 
seding the physical and purely intellec- 
tual, that mankind will become freed 
from its false gods, and find itself finally 
—SELF-REDEEMED.— The Secret 
Doctrine, TI, p. 420 


AUD 


Point out the ‘* Way '’—however dimly, 


and lost among the host—as: does the evening 
star to those who tread their path ın darkness. 0 @ P 
—The Voice of the Silence : 
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THE SUPERPHYSICAL 
In this issue of THE ARYAN PATH yance. But more—he complains 


are published half-a-dozen articles on 
a variety of subjects which a few 
years ago would have been called su- 
pernatural, but which are recognized 
to-day more correctly as superphysi- 
cal. Modern knowledge does not yet 
systematically subdivide the super- 
physical and consequently in analys- 
ing and tabulating abnormal phe- 
nomena many and various errors are 
made. Again, the modern method of 
learning is inductive—always from 
particulars to generals the course of 
investigation runs. The old Platonic 
way which descends from the Univer- 
sal to the individual has its value, 
and a high one, but only scant re- 
spect is paid to it. 

We begin this collection of articles 
with that of Waldemar. Kaempffert, 
the well-known Science and Engi- 
neering Editor of The New York 
Times, because he puts in juxtaposi- 
tion the metaphysical problems of 
Time, Space, Motion and the psy- 
chical ones of Dreams and Clairvo-. 


that the present method of research 
leaves out of count a very im- 
portant factor: the investigator’s 
own relation to the objects he 
examines. The observer is a partici- 
pant in the changes which are contin- 
uously taking place in the objective 
cosmos. In anticipating that the 
scientist will have to revise drastically 
his thinking still further—we presume 
along the line he suggests—Mr. 
Kaempffert comes nearer to the rec- 
Ognition of the occult method. Oc- 
cultism teaches that man himself pos- 
sesses powers and faculties which 
when properly developed serve him 
as telescope, microscope, spectro- 
scope, etc. 

One of the earliest lessons the 
student of Occultism learns, in the 
process of this development, is that 
the abnormal in him falls into two 
compartments : the subnormal, with 
which his lower psychic and elemental 
nature is related, and the super- 
normal to which the higher spir- 
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itual intuitive rature is kin. Dreams, 
clairvoyance, telepathy, and other 
abnormal phenomena are . rooted 
either in the psychic instincts of the 
subnormal or m the noetic function 
of the supernormal. They both flow 
into the normal, consciousness. A 
good examp.e cf this dual activity is 
afforded by <he phenomenon of 
dreams which are sometimes caused 
by the subconscious ‘ghost’ which 
ordinary mortals. carry within their 
own blood, but which on other occa- 
sions are the flowering of the super- 
conscious Ego, whose play upon the 
normal consciousness is most mysteri- 
ous. Both Sri Kokileshwar Sastri in 
his article on tae state of conscious- 
ness during the dreamless sleep of the 
body, and Sri Krishna Prem in his 
review about irtuition, bring out im- 
portant points of view which may 
well form the tasis of study for any 
earnest and sincere enquirer in the 
domain of the _nvisible. 

Mysterious zs is the play of the 
Higher and Divine Ego upon the 
normal conscicusness for the ordi- 


ary man,-for the Sage its mystery 
tas become fully unveiled. To him 
chat play is under the control of his 


awn Will, a living and ever-present - 


-eality ; for the Sage’s real existence 
s of and in the Spirit. Nor has un- 
nitiated mankind be left to find its 
way to this true Life of the Spirit 
dnassisted. The philosophy of Oc- 


ztltism has ever offered practical ad- . 


Jize for the controlling and purifying 
of the waking consciousness. The 
duilding of the right inner attitude to 
che life of three-dimensional object- 
-vity opens the Eye of the Spirit, and 
affords the necessary preparation to 
aing back into the brain 


“the memory of the divine Ego, and 


hose functions of our real life which go | 


on. during sleep.” 
It is learning, 


“to bring back to the light of day the 
orzsent sense of our divinity which illu- 
mnes us in dreamlessness—where the 

Spirit thinks not, yet thinking not, he 
Thinks, for the energy that dwelt in 
thnking cannot cease because it is ever- 
asting. ” 


TIME, SPACE, MOTION 
PHENOMENA OF DREAMS AND CLAIRVOYANCE 


It must never be forgotten that 
science is a constructed work of art, 
not something from which there is no 
escape. That work of art is compos- 
ed of theories and hypotheses. The 
universe is an aypothesis ; the atom 
is an hypothess. There is a world 
~ “out there” beyond ourselves. But 
what is it? Physics can give us only 
theories and hypotheses. Trees, 
fiowers, clouds sky are but infer- 
ences from sense impressions. 

There is a method in making 


these  inferences—the scientific 
method. A brick or a mountain is 
act studied as a whole. There are 
-0> many variables, too many char- 
acteristics for the mind to grasp at 
arce, it is argued. So they are in- 
7estigated one at a time just as if all 
“he others did not exist. The pieces 
ef information thus extracted from 
“h2 variables or characteristics are 
Aitted together in accordance with the 
ze.ationships that have been discover- 
ed, Whereupon the scientist accepts 
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the reconstruction as the brick or 
mountain itself. There can be no 
doubt that he does understand it 
better in a strictly materialistic sense, 
just as he understands a watch better 
after he has picked it apart and as- 
sembled it again. Indeed chemists 
have gone so far as to synthesize 
forms of matter which, so far as sense 
impressions and inferences go, are the 
exact counterparts of those observed 
in nature. 

Something has obviously been left 
out in this process of dealing with a 
brick or a mountain. That something 
is the scientist’s own relation to the 
brick or the mountain. What he 
thinks about the brick or the moun- 
tain, the pleasure or pain that its 
contemplation gives him, in a word, 
his response to it is just as important 
as its chemical composition or its 
physical state. He insists that he 
must be objective—insists that un- 
less he suppresses his emotions, 
thrusts back his likes and dislikes he 
cannot measure accurately or gather 
facts in accordance with the scientific 
method. Never does he admii that 
he is a participant in the changes that 
are perpetually occurring in the uni- 
verse. He is somewhat like the 
fictitious “observer” of the mathe- 
matical physicist, a creature which 
has but one eye and a brain.and 
which is conveniently placed any- 
where in the universe to watch events 
as they are supposed to occur. 

The universe is thus interpreted in 
terms of time, space, motion and 
matter, some of it living matter. 
Because the scientific method can 
deal with but one characteristic at a 
time assumptions had to be made. 
Time was assumed to be an absolute 


entity. Space, too. Motion serves 
for practical purposes to measure 
time and space. Actually it is more 
indicative of change. All that we 
know about matter, in terms of 
science, is expressed in terms of 
time, space, motion or change. If I 
omit energy in this*reduction of the 
universe to the fewest scientific 
terms it is because matter and 
energy are interchangeable in Ein- 
stein’s equations. ` 

Even before the theory of relativ- 
ity was formulated practical men 
encountered difficulties in reconcil- 
ing themselves to the absoluteness of 
time and space. The two simply 
would not remain absolute. Sand 
ran through an hour glass, a flame 
burned its way notch by notch down 
a candle, a hand moved over a dial 
on a clock, a pendulum swung, the 
sun cast a shadow that moved, a 
star rose and sank. Always some- 
thing moved in space relatively to 
something else, always there was 
motion. There was a past, a present 
and a future, based on this sense of 
something having moved in space or 
changed in some way. But try as 
he would even the practical man 
could not separate time and space, 
which should have been enough to 
make him wonder whether they were 
as absolute as he and the physicists 
had assumed. 

After the telescope was introduced 
and the velocity of light determined 
by its means the relativity of time and 
space should have been immediately 
apparent, but was not. We know, 
for example, that Arcturus is forty 
light-years distant. Suppose it were 
possible to view an event on that 
star by light that reaches us now. 
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What does “now” mean? It is 
1938 here, but the event that we see 
happened in 1898 according to our 
reckoning. Even though this cir- 
cumstance has nothing directly to do 
with relativity it drives home the in- 
terrelation of t:me and space. 

So far we hdve dealt with clock 
time or calencar time. When we 
consider time in terms of life a new 
set of circumstances confronts us. 
Growth and temperature go hand in 
hand. The higher the temperature 
the faster the growth. Indeed it is 
possible to prolong the lite of an 
insect far beyond the normal span 
merely by keeping the temperature 
low, or the life of rat or any other 
animal by reducing its food to the 
minimum compatible with normal 
functioning of the body. The question 
of age arises and hence of time. How 
old is an insect that has been forced 
by heat to an early maturity com- 
pared with anozher that is stl imma- 
ture at low teriperature, though the 
two were hatched at the same in- 
stant? How old is the raz that is 
still juvenile taough it might have 
reached early maturity had it been 
permitted to gorge itself ? The clock 
and the calendar help us little here: 
We must reckon with physiological 
time—something different from the 
absolute time o? Newtonian physics. 

When we enter the atom and at- 
tempt to desczibe the events that 
occur there, as electrons leap and spin, 
our conception3 of time and space 
and even of motion break down ut- 
terly. The electrons behave zs if they 
knew nothing cf our time and space. 
To explain their behaviour zhe most 
extraordinary assumptions have to be 
made. Thus in Schrédinger’s concep- 


tion of the atom each electron requires 
the whole of three-dimensional space 
for its activities and will not permit 
any other electron to invade that 
space. So if we deal with two or three 
electrons we must also deal with six- 
dimensional or nine-dimensional 
space. Professor Hyman Levy 
of the University of London 
shrewdly suspects that it is 
the mathematicians and not the 
electrons that require this complexity, 
meaning that when the demands on 
the universe become too outrageous 
we are justified in throwing the most 
self-consistent theory overboard. 

More familiar than the needs of 
atomic time and space are those of 
the universe as a whole. The weld- 
ing of three-dimensional space with 
one-dimensional time to give us the 
modern four dimensional space-time 
of Einstein was an intellectual neces- 
sity. The falsity of a separate ab- 
solute time and space had become ap- 
parent. Indeed the scientific method 
of experimenting with one variable at 
a time had revealed it. For it was 
the search for the absolute motion of 
the Earth through an hypothetical 
ether, supposedly at absolute rest, 
which led to the discovery that our 
notions of absolute time and space 
were wrong. 

It cannot be said that the relativist 
or the atomist has solved the mystery 
of time and space. The fact that it 
is necessary to deal with time and 
space differently in the vast universe 
and within the atom indicates clearly 
enough that we must expect still more 
drastic revisions în our thinking than 
we have yet been compelled to accept. 
There should not be one kind of 
physics for the atom and another for 
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the universe as a whole. The mathe- 
matical physicist is so outraged by 
this need of two kinds of time and 
space that he is bending every effort 
to bring about a reconciliation. The 
latest, most desperate and perhaps 
most ingenious effort is that of Profes- 
sor E. A. Milne of Oxford, who devel- 
ops for us “kinematical time” or 
time in motion. 

What science gives us are time-con- 
structs, space-constructs, and (in rel- 
ativity) time-space constructs. All 
are the creations of mathematical 
physicists. If time and space are not 
what these scientists tell us they are, 
if our relation to the world is a time- 
space relation it is clear that we must 
be prepared for an entirely new out- 
look. Thus materialists will have to 
, abandon a view: which assumes that 
man’s life begins with the first stir- 
rings of the embryo and terminates 
when the heart stops beating—a time 
period. And the theologians who 
promise immortality, must release 
man from the control of time; for 
their immortality is nothing but 
clock-time carried into eternity. 

These difficulties of the scientist in 
dealing with time and space arise en- 
tirely from the limitations of the 
scientific method—arise from an in- 
ability to deal with the universe as a 
whole. The mystic denies that he 
has any similar difficulties and claims 
that, when the art of inrer adjust- 
ment is acquired, it is possible for 
man to apprehend the universe as a 
whole and not as a set of countless 
separate variables. He also claims, in 
consequence, that man can transcend 
time and space. Unfortunately he is 
unable to communicate his experi- 
ences in language which is intelligible 


* of time. 


to laboratory technicians. This is not 
his fault but the fault of language. 
Moreover, not being trained in the 
ways of science, he is unable to give 
precise directions for transcending 
time and space in the accepted sense. 
Usually he demands what i is physical- 
ly and mentally Impossible. More- 
over, the mystics of the East and of 
the West are mot in accord on such 
directions as they can give. 

Despite this seemingly hopeless 
difference of approach it ts not utterly 
impossible that as physical science 
advances it will find itself more and 
more in accord with the mystic’s at- 
titude. I base this belief on the re- 
markable studies which have been 
made by two materialistic scientists. 
The one is Mr. J. W.-Dunne, an en- 
gineer, whose book An Experiment 
with Time has attracted world-wide 
attention ; the other is Professor J. B. 
Rhine of Duke University, North 
Carolina, U.S.A., whose scientifically 
controlled studies of what he calls 
“extra-sensory perception” must by 
this time be equally well known. 

Mr. Dunne is convinced that in 
dreams we transcend time and space, 
or rather that we catch true glimpses 
He dreamed, for example, of 
vapour spouting from an island and of 
trying to induce the incredulous 
French authorities of a neighbouring 
island to lend aid. Long after he pick- 
ed up a copy of the Daily Telegraph 
and read of a volcanic eruption which 
had wiped out settlements in Marti- 
nique and of appeals for aid to near- 
by St. Lucia inhabited almost exclu- 
sively by French. Mr. Dunne records 
many such dreams, which later found 
their counterpart in real life. What is 
more he has established a technique 
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for experimerting in this way. Any 
_one can apply it. Some who have fol- 
lowed his instructions have been even 
more successfull zhan he has been in 
peering into the future—and the past. 
In other words some of the conditions 
that materialistic science demands be- 


fore it accepts tke ‘mystic’ s ability to. 


transcend time and space are met, the 
principal cordit.on being that Mr. 
Dunne’s expezier.ces may be repeated 
by any one whc has the inclination 
and the patience to do so. 

Professor Fhine is even more scien- 
tific. He has prepared a series of 
cards bearirg simple pictures—a 
circle, a cross, two parallel wavy lines, 
a star and a rectangle.” Five suits of 
such cards constitute a pack. The 
pack is shuffled as thoroughly as pos- 
sible, conceal2d from the subject of 
experimentation, and laid face down 
on the table. Ore by one the subject 
calls the uns3en. unfelt cards. The 
experimenter notes the calls and lays 
the cards as.de without looking at 
them until th2 test is over. In thous- 
ands of trials sabjects, selected like 
sharpshooters foz their accuracy, call 
more cards correctly than can be ex- 
plained on the theory of probability 
as lucky guesses. More recently Pro- 
fessor Rhine has asked his selected 
subjects to neme cards as they will be 
arranged after Fe has shuffled them. 
In more thah a hundred thousand 
trials results were obtained that can- 
not be explained as luck. Professor 
Rhine has given us the most scienti- 
fically conducted tests in clairvoyance 
‘and precognition on record. Again, 
anybody can repeat the experiments 
and draw his own conclusions. We 
must assume either that extra-sensory 
perception is a fact or that statistical 





methods which have been used with 
success for two centuries by astrono- 
mers, life insurance actuaries, popula- 
tion experts and scientists in general 
are fundamentally wrong. 

Attempts have been made to ex- 
plein Professor Rhine’s results by 
those who accept them but who also 
cling to materialistic science. An 
analogy with wireless waves is sug- 
gested. It must be rejected. Wireless 
weves ripple out into space and fade 
away, just as do the ripples created 
by the falling of a stone into water. 
They travel with a known speed— 
that of light. But Professor Rhine’s 
cazd-callers are not encumbered by 
time and space. It matters not whe- 
ther they are three feet or three hun- 
dr2d miles from the pack of cards and 
the experimenter. And the effects 
seem to be instantaneous. 

Now that time and space have lost 
th2ir old absoluteness in physics it 
may be that the work of Mr. Dunne 
ard of Professor Rhine is not so mys- 
terious. In the time-construct of the 
engineer and the business men to- 
morrow belongs to the future. But 
nct in relativity. There time and 


sense to ask, “ How were yuu reeling 
next week?” Professor Hermann 


Weyl, one of the great living mathe- _ 


matical physicists, tells us that time 
may be spread out, so that events do 
nct just happen. We stumble upon 
them. It follows that a future or a 
pest event may be theoretically 
experienced now. 

A mathematical physicist would 
argue correctly that the purely arti- 
ficial time-space constructs of relativ- 
ity have nothing to do with reality 


ees ere, 


space are merged ; to-morrow is al- - 
* ready in existence, so that itm 
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(whatever that may mean) and that 
hence we are not justified in interpret- 
ing the experiences of Mr. Dunne and 
Professor Rhine in terms of relativity. 
The point is, however, that physicists 
have found a belief in absolute time 
and absolute space (absolute motion 
does not exist) incompatible with the 
universe as they have discovered it to 
be with the aid of new and powerful 
instruments ; that a welding of time 
and space is required to explain what 
is observed ; that events can occur in 
this time-space construct which are 
remarkably like those that mystics ex- 
perience. In other words scientific 
theory and mystical practice are not 
very far apart, so far as time and 
space are concerned. 

What assurance have we that the 
mystic has indeefl so adjusted himself 
to the universe as a whole that he 
feels himself one with it and thus ex- 
periences something which is denied 
an objective scientist ? Is it the actual 
universe which, in a sense, he 
absorbs? Or does he give his emo- 
tions free rein and merely imagine 
that he is at one with the universe and 


that he therefore grasps it as a 
whole? In other words how can he 
be any surer of his emotional experi- 
ence than the scientist is of inferences 
made from sense impressions ? These 
are legitimate questions. They lead 
to the conclusion that the mystic’s ex- 
periences may be no more “ real” in 
the sense of telling us what the uni- 
verse actually is than the observations 
of the scientist. We are thus reduced 
to choosing between diametrically op- 
posite methods of trying: to under- 
stand the universe. We have seen 
scientists driven to formulating a 
mystical philosophy after all their in- 
ferring {rom sepse impressions is done; 
we have seen mystics trying to reduce 
their practices to something like a 
scientific system. For the mystic it 
must be said that the scientist envies 
him the rapture that is his in the con- 
templation of a sunset or the flashing 
of a meteor or the exaltation that 
comes in rare religious moments. In 
the end the choice between science 
and mysticism must rest on the soul’s 
own needs. But as soon as we let the 
soul speak we are mystics. 


WALDEMAR KAEMPFFERT 


DREAMS, AMORAL AND ETHICAL 
[Paul Bloomfield is a bel:ever in the efficacy of dreams for inducing a better 


waking-life—Ens. ] 


One meets people occasionally who 
say: “Oh,~I mewer dream. Or 
practically never, apart from z night- 
mare now and again after eating too 
much.” Perhaps they are rigat, and 
perhaps the tkeory that we do 
spend the night dreaming, even if we 
can’t remember anything wken we 
wake up, is correct. But for my part, 
I have dreamt assiduously since 
earliest childhood. 

Only once, foz a matter af some 
weeks, I stopped dreaming. The 
bare statement of this fact, to a 
psychologist who knew anything 
about me, would have given me away 
as completely zs a recital of the 
dreams I would have had if there had 
been some. After a time I -ealised 
without calling in an analyst what 
was the matter. My desirous nature 
was too much discouraged to cherish 
desires : a bitte> and dreadful pre- 
dicament. It ts aesire which avimates 
all love, sacred and profare, and 
which inspires all action, good, 
as well as bad, so let no one be too 
quick to denounce the ageacy by 
which we contirue to live. At any 
rate, almost my first desire was to 
get my dreams back. Let them be 
nightmares, I thought : anything, so 
long as the sprinz did not go cn being 
‘dry at the source. If I had ever had 
any difficulty about seeing the con- 
nection between dreams and what 
the text-books call “libido”. I 
should have understood :t well 
enough after this period of drought. 


But for the fact that I have had 
an eventful dream-history of my own, 
I skould to-day probably have been 
ready to join in a general conversa- 
tion about dreams in some such way 
as this :—“ Surely theres a good 
deal to be said for all the schools of 
thought on the subject. For the peo- 
ple who think there’s nothing in it 
except that if you eat too heavily 
you get nightmares. For the ones who 
say that if you dream about the dead 
youll meet somebody unexpectedly, 
or i: you dream of fire or dung that it 
means money. For the scientific 
people who follow Freud. For the 
other scientific lot who follow the 
psy-hologists who claim to have im- 
proved on Freud. And for whatever 
other schools may be.” 

This would not be an unreason- 
able line to take. I have undoubt- 
edly, like you and the next person, 
had turbulent nights after a celebra- 
tior. And the other day, after dream- 
ing that my Oxford tutor, the late F. 
F. Urquhart, came to see me, some 
one else really did come to see me, 
whom I had not been expecting, but 


whom I was particularly glad to meet . 


again just then. I have had Freudian 
dreams, if one may use the adjective 
loosely (but without abusing it as 
much as is still fashionable) — 
dreams, I mean, in which my sexual 
des.res were made visible, but mask- 
ed, and acted strange charades. 
Friands have now and again given 
me good examples of dreams that 
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were plays on idiomatic expressions. 
They were in a boat with some one, 
end when they wakened up and 
thought about it, they saw that the 
reference was to the fact that the 
some one, like themselves, was over- 
crawn at the bank. They were “in 
the same boat”. 

Then there is face-saving by means 
cf symbols, not phallic symbols. A 
friend of mine told me that he dreamt 
he had taken his wife and children 
to live in Cornwall, in a pretty village 
where the sun shone and everything 
wes charming and peaceful. Every- 
thing, that is, except the presence on 
the village green of the carcase of a 
mare. Now I happened to know 
that my friend wanted to go and live 
in the country, and I also knew that 
he had never got on well with his 
rmother—-who lived, by the way, in 
Thanet, at the opposite end of Eng- 
land from Cornwall. And so it seem- 
ed and still seems to me likely that 
the repellent mare, with its night- 
rnarish quality, represented his 
mother (mére) ; and the reason for 
its being there, marring the pleasure 
cf the wish-fulfilment, was that it 
unconsciously shocked him to dislike 
the idea of living near his mother. I 
believe it is a deep and permanent 
source of grief to a man, if he cannot 
te devoted to his mother. 

Now before broaching the more 
sublime aspect of the subject, I shall 
note a dream-trait of my own, which 
Coes not, I am afraid, show up my 
slumbering mind in a very favour- 
eble light. The principle involved 
rnay be familiar to any one who has 
read the text-books ; I myself have 
only glanced at one or two of them. 
Well, some time ago I read in good- 


ness knows what manual of dream- 
interpretation (a penny-dreadful of 
a book—it was, I seem to remember, 
French) that to dream of an angry 
sea portends illness. Not long after 
I had a frightening nightmare in 
which I was in danger of being over- 
whelmed by great’ Waves shaped like 
the ones in a Hokusai picture or 
Disney’s “ Father Noah”. A day or 
two later, sure enough, I was ill. 
This must have made an impression 
on me, and so to speak gone to the 
head of my “ subconscious ”, because 
the curious result has been, that if 
I get a bad cold or a touch of in- 
fluenza, I now almost invariably 
dream of storms at sea—after the 
event. It is as if my dream self was 
trying to brazen out its failure to 
be a prophet. Better late than never, 
it seems to say. But though the ex- 
perience has struck me as worth 
noting, I cannot pretend to make 
any confident deductions from it. 
Indeed I must ask to be excused 
for the very informal, personal tone 
of this article. I am better qualified 
to give my personal experiences, and 
to try to draw conclusions from some 
of them, than to assume an im- 
personal air of expertise. Not that 
every full-time lopsided expert is al- 
ways so very illuminating. To be 
sure, we believe all kinds of things 
because we believe that a college of 
wise men, experts, have worked out 
a scientific reason for believing those 
things themselves. And it is not only 
a matter of beliefs. We get a good 
deal done for us by proxy. Really 
of course most of the experts are up 
the same gum-tree as we are: that 
is to say they have to keep on play- 
ing cricket, or signing pacts, or mak- 
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ing romantc love in front of a 
camera, or groping in the unconscious 
minds of a series of perhaps very 
tiresome pat:ents. To get reputation, 
or power, or money, you have to 
know a formidable amount about 
one thing, gad not enough about the 
relationship in which it ought to 
stand towards everything else. 

Now this last paragraph may read 
_rather like a Cigression, but it has 
this bearing (cr I hope it has) on 
my subject : tke technical or expert 
approach to tke subject of dreams, 
as to all psvchological subjects, gets 
hedged about with so much “ tech- 
nique”, nowadays, that some of the 
plainest {acs about ‘them come to 
appear too simple to be respectable 
or credible. Take the question of 
noise. Somewhere Norman Douglas 
has pointed out that the human race 
has always likel a certain amount of 
noise—that .s to say, has liked being 
noisy. This is true, but mark 
that until quite lately there Fave not 
been many mechanical noises. No- 
body I think much cares for the 
automatic road-drill. But until a 
Commission hed solemnly sat and 
pronounced noses of this kind dele- 
terious to health, very few people had 
had the courage to declare roundly 
(what is obvious) that a mechanical 
racket like the one made by the auto- 
matic drill, outside one’s window, is 
intolerable. 

Let us not surrender all our 
dreams to the experts. Dreams mean 
many things, and among others they 
represent a flowering of the imagi- 
nation. If they did not, it would 
be hard to explain the friendly con- 
notation of the word “dreams” 
which poets and quite ordinary peo- 


ple too were able to take for granted 
during long centuries. For bad 
dreams one used the word “ night- 
mares ”. 

A flowering of the imagination. 
And of the conscience., 

When I was about thirteen, a boy 
at school, I dreamt one night that 
one of my chief “ enemies ” had chal- 
lenged me to a duel. He was a boy 
in the same school house, a little older 
than I, and I detested him. In the 
dream we fought our duel, and I 
dealt him a mortal wound. He col- 
lapsed at my feet, already pale as 
death. Then at once I was over- 
come with a remorse of an intensity 
that one could only feel in a 
dream, or, in waking life, only if one 
could be conceived as deliberately 
hurting somebody one loved very 
much. I wakened up in tears. For 
a while my dream remained most 
vividly in my mind, and I felt I 
should never, as long as I lived, want 
to injure a man (let alone kill him), 
however much I hated him. I believe 
I feel that still, but of course I may 
not have been sufficiently put to the 
test. All the same, in that dream 
I got an illumination. Emotionally, 
I perceived the sanction for the 
article of religious faith, that we 
should love our enemies. 

I am pretty sure it was not a sexual 
dream. Nor do I see how it could 
have been a case of wish-fulfilment. 
By stretching the meaning of the 
words, perhaps yes; but the clear 
wish to supersede hate with love had 
never been in my conscious mind, 
and if it had, I should not have re- 
pressed it. On the whole it seems 
more probable to me that the inter- 
pretation must be on some such lines 
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as these. 

Our bodies develop by growing, by 
arriving at puberty, and so on, and 
the scope and stimulus they need are 
physical : food, drink, sleep, exercise, 
and of course the space, light and 
air necessary for enjoying those 
things. But the spirit needs rather 
more particular opportunities : com- 
binations of circumstances which are 
not always forthcoming. Therefore 
it sometimes provides its own. 
Imagination can take the place of 
experience, and dreams fly far ahead 
of research. If this were not so, the 
young Dickens could not have made 
a significant character of his Mr. 
Pickwick, and we should all have had 
to be made miserable before we could 
feel any sympathy for other people, 
ill or down on their luck. 

Dreams set the stage for this all- 
important play of the imagination, 
and they are themselves the play. 
Many things have this queer double 
aspect. If you look at it one way, 
we are an infinitesimal eruption of 
life “on one of the meanest of the 
planets ” ; look at it another way, all 
the galaxies of heaven exist inside 
the human brain which contemplates 
them. We appear to be separate in- 
dividuals, but how separate are the 
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several chips of the old block— 
Adam’s breed? I am not absolutely 
sure that my personality is bounded 
by my skin, or that I am inaccessible 
to mysterious influences from outside 
me. And when I remember dreams 
I have had, of traascendent beauty, 
I do not exclude the possibility that 
I may have been visited by a god. 

No music and no poetry, much as 
I care for both, has ever played so 
powerfully on my feelings as some 
of the dreams I have dreamt. Here 
again the one-sided statement needs 
to be completed. In a sense, the 
emotions were the dream, and the 
dream the emotions, just as, in a 
work of art, the form may be said 
to be, not an expression of the con- 
tent, but the thing itself. But 
temperamentally I am one of the 
people—Platonists rather than 
Aristotelians—who feel there is an 
idea, a mystery, beneath all outward 
forms, and encompassing us round 
about ; and some of my dreams have 
seemed to me to offer a more con- 
vincing insight into the hidden mo- 
tives and aspirations of our human 
nature than plain wakeful reasoning 
and introspection are usually capable 
of. 


PAUL BLOOMFIELD 


[The dreams described by Mr. Bloomfield in the last paragraph of his article 
may well be called remembrance of the experience of Susupti or Dreamless Sleep 
state, the subject of the following contribution. Dreamless sleep is the condition of 
the body, not of the human consciousness which dreams or meditates with the aid 
of its master faculty of Imagination —Eps. ] 


HOW SUSUPTA STATE BENEFITS 
OUR WAKING STATE: 


[Professor Kokileswar Sastri, Vidyaratna, of Calcutta University, writes out 
of a deep study of Sankara’s Adwaita Philosophy.—Eps. |! 


The individua®: soul experiences 
three conditions. During our waking 
hours our senses and organs are ex- 
posed to the irfluences of external 
objects, and become affected by 


them. Thus act2d upon, we compare, . 


when awake, smilars with dissimi- 
lars and form concepts and make of 
sensations our ebjects of knowledge. 
Sankara holds that “there can be 
no perception of a ‘definite object 
unless there is an active comparison 
of similars anc dissimilars by our 
Self”. 

During our dreaming moments, 
the environment no longer acts upon 
and produces reactions from us. 
Then, our internal organ sometimes 
named Buddhi, acted upon by desire 
tendencies, busies itself in the 
dream state with the impressions left 
upon it during waking hours, and 
these our mind recollects. In other 
words, our inteLect remains engaged, 
during dream, with the relics of 
waking presentations, and these 
activities are then the objects of the 
Self. pO ai 

During deep slumber these activ- 
ities, not being excited by external 
or internal stinruli, cease and merge 
undifferentiated in Prdéna. 

As it is the Self which for the reali- 
sation of its purpose has combined and 


organised the senses and other factors, 
it is but proper that, as in our waking 


state, so also in our deep slumber, all 
these must rest in that centre (i.e. 
the Self) gathered together and will re- 
main therein. (Prasna bhaSya, 4.1) 

All the previous differentiation in- 
to orders of space and time have 
now merged in the unity of Prdna. 
This undifferentiated Préna in which 
all the activities of the mind have 
merged, leaving their divisions under 
the limitations of space and time, is 
the seed—the root cause—of both 
the subsequent dreaming and wak- 
ing states; for when we wake up, 
from this seed the different activities 
(of the mind) are called up by the 
action of our environment. This 
undifferentiated Préna is not an in- 
dependent entity apart from the 
Self : it cannot be explained without 
referring to the being of the Self 
whose energy it is. Under no condi- 
tions does Prdéna exist and act divid- 
ed from the Self. Deep sleep is the 
natural unmodified condition of the 
Self, and the waking and the dream- 
ing states are its modifications, 
called into activity by the stimulating 
action of external objects and inter- 
nal desire respectively. | Dreamless 
sleep is a cessation of distinctive 
cognitions; dreaming and waking 
are the genesis of such cognitions. 
Of these, dreaming is the experience 
of a subjective ideal world,’ and 
waking of the objective world. But 





1“ It is the contacts of the senses with their objects such as sound, etc.”—Bhagavad- 


Gite, HL, 14. 
Prána does not sleep but 
è World of Desire-Images wo 


awake, though undifferentiated. 
ild be a better designation.—Eps. 
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the soul is the witness of each and 
every state. 

Now the Upanishads explain that, 
with a view to supplanting our ordin- 
ary self-seeking activities, we must 
cultivate the habit of looking upon 
our activities of all kinds as the per- 
formance of Jajnas, (sacramental 
acts) that is to say, all objects, in- 
cluding our senses and our mind, are 
through their activities offerings or 
oblations to the Self.t If we regard 
all our activities carried on any- 
where—whether voluntary or in- 
voluntary—as nothing but sacra- 
mental acts performed for the Self, 
our mind will gradually become 
saturated with spiritual ideas. The 
result will be that we shall by 
degrees get rid of our disposition to- 
wards self-seeking activities. 

We find in the Prasnopanishad 
and in Sankara’s commentary on it 
that “ the wise man always looks up- 
on his sense organs as five fires to 
which the sense objects always offer 
oblations, as also the external sense 
organs offer oblations to the internal 
five vital Prénas”. (Prasna bhaśya, 
4.4) This shows that a man of wis- 
dom is not inactive; even in deep 
sleep of the body he goes on acting. 

If during our waking state we 
thus accustom ourselves to holding 
at all times, in all kinds of activities, 
the idea of the performance of 
sacramental acts, it will not be pos- 
sible for us to regard our actions in 
the way ordinary people do—as so 
many  self-seeking pleasure-giving 
avenues. The salutary idea will very 


soon be fixed in our minds that all 
actions in the world have for their 
object nothing else than the Self; 
it is the Self for which all actions are 
done and to which all actions are 
directed. No actions have any 
purpose of their ọpọn ; all activities 
everywhere are for the sake of the 
realization of the Self ; it is the Self 
which stands at the source of all 
deeds, it is the Self which is the con- 
troller and the director of all sorts 
of activities. This is the main result 
of this Jajna-dristt. 

Nor does this idea, when firmly 
established in our mind during the 
waking state, vanish during dream- 
less sleep, i.e. the idea, once gener- 
ated in our mind, does not cease to 
operate but continues even in the 
dreamless state, susupta. The great 
commentator thus observes :— 

Our mind, which is the performer of 
this Jajna, when it goes into deep slum- 
ber, after the cessation of its dream-ex- 
perience, daily experiences Brahman 
within itself. (Prasna bhaśya, 4.4) 

This is the most momentous and 
useful instruction laid down by the 
Upenishads. Sankara concludes :— 

Thus a man of wisdom, from the time 
ewhen his senses and the external ob- 
jects suspend their action during his 
dreamless slumber, up to the moment 
he wakes up, always enjoys the fruit of 
Jajna. 

In other words, it is in this 
way that the really wise man, during 
deep dreamless slumber, when all the 
sense organs suspend their activities, 
continues to experience, though un- 
consciously, that Jajna which is be- 





1 Perhaps no better definition of a sacrament exists than “an outward and visible 


sign of an inward and divine grace”. 
this definition true. 


d e". Not in the narrow sense of Christian theology is 
Hindu Mysticism has retained the true teaching of the ancient 


Esoteric Philosophy and our author refers to the method of the right performance of all 


actions whereby they become sacraments.—E 


DS, 
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ing performed even in that ccndition. 

Another important point to which 
‘Sankara has repeatedly called our 
attention is ths: it is the Self for 
whose purpose all the cells of our 
body, our senses, our mind, our in- 
tellect—have comg together : it is to 
accomplish the sole ends of this Self 
that they are all co-operating and 
acting together. 

This conclusion Sankara has ap- 
plied to our dreamless susupta state 
also :— 

As we find in our waking state that 
our senses, mind, etc., all act ic combi- 
nation with a view to realising the 
purpose of their Lord op whom they are 
entirely dependent, so in our dream- 
less sleep also, these must merge in Him 
res serve his purpose. (Prasna bhaéya, 


As the result of these discussions 
we find that for a man of wisdom 
no activities, eitàer of our own or of 
the external wo-ld, are for the pur- 
pose of accomplishing our selfish 
ends or for augmenting sense-pleas- 
ure ; but all of these are to b2 look- 
ed upon as gifts offered to the Self, 
as oblations offered to the fire. 
None of these objects, senses or the 
like, act for their own sake, but they’ 


al co-operate and act for the Self, 
fcr its own realisation in the world. 
Those who are wise see everywhere 
tke presence and the work of Deity 
and they carry this grand idea even 
irto their susupta state. 

* Thus, our Inner Self daily affects, 
and produces its beneficent results 
in the waking state. 

The reaction thus produced in the 
so-called unconscious subliminal re- 
gicn within us communicates its 
own result to our conscious mind 
ard makes it fitter, day after day, 
fo- the purposes of Self-realisation. 
Ir this manner action and reaction 
arz always going on between these 
two states of ours—the susupta and 
th= jagrat (waking). And both of 
these are benefited by their mutual 
action and reaction. A wise man 
sees susupta aS not a mere uncon- 
scicus state in which we seem to lose 
ail ideas and power to act, but as in 
recity an active state, daily growing 
richer by absorbing the holy ideas of 
ou. waking state, and making in its 
tu-a our conscious mind ever richer 
by its own reactions. This great 
psvcho-metaphysical truth we ought 
no: to ignore, and its value cannot 
be zoo highly estimated. 

KOKILESWAR SASTRI 


eine 


LATENT HUMAN FACULTIES 


[Frank Pyle, a much travelled man, writes from personal experience. While 
correctly decrying the prejudices of some scientists he seems to be unaware of the 
fact that ancient philosopher-occultists did experiment and have given us the 
results of their research in the domain of the subnormal as well as the super- 


normal.—EDs. } 


“An explanatory hypothesis is 
hardly less necessary for the recep- 
tion of facts of a certain character, 
than are facts for the support of a 
hypothesis.” Thus wrote the late 
Mr. C. C. Massey, in his preface to 
Dr. Prei’s Philosophy of Mysticism ; 
the statement is very apt, and pro- 
vides a foundation for profitable 
cogitation. 

Things happen for which no expla- 
nation is possible within the ambit of 
our present knowledge of Natural 
Laws. There is an urge to seize a 
dictionary and to try to find a word 
to express our conception of some- 
thing we do not even understand ; 
and, failing, we are strongly tempted 
arbitrarily to label these phenomena 
as occult mysteries, or even miracles. 

Experiences encountered in the 
wilder parts of West Africa convinc- 
ed me that our Negro brethren pos- 
sess means of communication over 
long distances other than the “ tom- 
tom”. The uses of the “ drums” are 
well-known, and their language is 
intelligible to many Europeans ; but 
this other method—whatever descrip- 
tion may be ultimately used to de- 
note it—is definitely connected with 
the Medicine-Man’s “ Ju-Ju” stick. 

I have had the “stick”, cover- 
ed with chicken’s blood, cowrie shells, 
aigrette feathers and a few gruesome 
trophies, in my quarters and whilst 
it was there one of my own servants 


‘$ 

could receive information from his 
relatives in his home village where 
the “stick” belonged, three days’ 
journey away. He could also obtain 
“stop-press” news with regard to 
the doings of Europeans in the dis- 
tant settlement, and I never knew 
him to be at fault. The lad could not 
tell me how it was done; his 
explanation was, “ De stick ! He put 
‘dem word’ for ma head!” And 
“dem word” was always right. In- 
cidentally, whilst I had that “ stick ” 
in my bedroom I could sleep with 
doors and windows open. There was 
no risk of burglary! I sat alone 
with the trophy for hours trying 
to assume the proper frame of mind 
to receive any emanation there might 
be, but I failed to experience the 
slightest sensation of anything in- 
explicable. l 

When the “stick” returned home 
the power went with it. I did not 
immediately accept this without re- 
serve, but prolonged observation con- 
vinced me that it was true. While 
the “ stick ” was in residence the lad 
knew when he was wanted in the 
village and asked leave to go. After 
the “stick” returned home a mes- 
senger would arrive from the village, 
and the request would follow his 
appearance. 

This was, undoubtedly, an excep- 
tionally efficient, but a thoroughly 
unconscious exhibition of what we 
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describe in our everyday language as 
telepathy or “feeling afar”. The 
exponent able to produce the best 
results was the least educated of my 
servants. He had had very little 
previous contact with Europeans, and 
could speak ony his own dialect and 
“ pidgin English **I cannot help feel- 
ing that we weæ all capable of doing 
this once upon a time, before the too 
rapid advance of civilization had 
developed the self-conscious to the 
exclusion of che subconscious. I 
think the power must be still there, 
latent ; and that it will agair. become 
evident as a perfectly normal method 
of communication ; and we shall not 
need the “ Ju-Ju” stick to help us.! 

From time to time, also, we hear 
of phenomena associated - with the 
cult known—tor want of a more 
suitable appellation—as Spiritualism. 
Here, perhaps more pronouncedly 
than anywhere else, we observe an 
almost panic-stricken effort to find 
words with which to express a hy- 
pothesis in possible explanation of 
actual happenings which few would, 
now, desire to doubt or to refute. 
And it is sgn:ficant that the matter 
written on the subject entirely fails 
to convey anything of a convincing 
nature to the enquiring mind. We 
.have, simply, the testimony. 

The manifestations require the 
presence of a Luman being possessing 
what are desc-ibed as “ mediumistic 
powers”. The resultant happenings 
are usually regarded as incapable of 
explanation and to be accepted as the 
efforts of a discarnate intelligence to 
establish communication with us. 


No doubt a very true picture! But 
why is it necessary to approach the 
subject from the angle that it is 
supernatural, or to designate it by 
a term which, in itself, tends to dis- 
courage the application of logical 
methods to the task of ascertaining 
its true cause and meaning ? 

The phenomena are attributed to a 
“ ssychic force” which is described as 
an extension into space of the nervous 
ezergy of the medium. Precisely the 
same effect—that is, power exercised 
at a distance—is observable when we 
Eght an electric bulb by radiation 
fm an aerial, and the medium 
trough which the power is communi- 
c=ted in this case is, at present, just 
as little understood. We do not, how- 
ever, call this supernatural! We 
cescribe it as a transfer of energy 
tcrough a medium called ether, and 
cy that it is up to the physicists to 
get on with it and tell us all. about 
ether. 

During the past decade we have 
become aware of the tremendous pos- 
sibilities opened up by the use of 
Utra-high-frequency oscillation as a 
reans of conveyance. The study of 
the subject has, in that short space 
c: time, not only made television 
possible, but has also provided our 
Coctors with several new channels for 
the application of therapeutics with- 
cut any actual physical contact. 
“That, then, if the continued research 
into the subject should establish that 
fhe energy emanating from the 
medium during the séance is really 
due to a state of resonance between 
the medium and another source of 





1 The congcture of our contributor is cor-zct—both as to the past 
future reappearance of abnormal psychic powers of the human race. 


ion and the 
e second volume 


of a Blavatsky’s Secret Doctrine describes th2 how and the why of this dual phenomenon. 
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oscillatory generation, invisible to us 
because we have not yet acquired the 
ability to sink the conscious, and 
permit the subconscious mind to 
operate at the particular frequency 
required. 

The idea is no more fantastic, now, 
than was the splitting of the atom 
twenty years ago. A sufficient study 
of the subject of ultra-high-frequency 
oscillation will probably result in the 
projection of the exo-neural force at 
will. Ten years ago the water diviner 
and his “‘ dowsing-rod”’ were regard- 
ed with as much awe as our edu- 
cation would permit. It is now realis- 
ed that fifty per cent of the popula- 
tion are capable of producing the 
necessary reaction after a very little 
practice, and that instead of being 
confined to a few as a special gift, 
the faculty is latent in practically 
every one, just waiting to be develop- 


Jesus exerted powers and produc- 
ed effects for which there is—yet—no 
explanation. But we read in the 
best of all books that “He called 
unto him the twelve, and gave them 
power over unclean spirits etc.” So 
that, whatever we are to associate 
with the term “unclean spirits” there 
appears to be no doubt that the prop- 
er method of dealing satisfactorily 
with them could be taught or impart- 
ed. 

Orthodox science has practically 
always first “ observed the fact” and 
subsequently evolved the hypothesis 


to explain it after prolonged research. 
That the actual phenomena pertain- 
ing to telepathy and Spiritualism are, 
at the moment, ignored by modern 
science does not necessarily label 
them as scientifically unsound or un- 
worthy of orthgdox examination. 
According to Sir Oliver Lodge :— 

The least justifiable attitude is that 
which holds that there are certain de- 
partments of truth in the universe which 
it is not lawful to investigate. 

It seems, therefore, perfectly 
natural to assume that the sequence 
of events will be maintained. In that 
case we can also assume that we have 
before us a most interesting collection 
of facts which will eventually be com- 
pletely explained by the application 
of newly acquired knowledge about 
purely natural laws, when sufficient 
research has been conducted into the 
why and the wherefore in order to 
produce the hypothesis. 

It was for some time fashionable to 
deny the truth of happenings that 
could not be understood. It was also 
futile. To admit the value of the evi- 
dence, and at the same time to seck 
the explanation in dormant human 
possibilities, will assist research and 
will do much to remove the prejudice 
with which these matters are now 
regarded by religious minds. It will 
also permit orthodox science to follow 
along the path indicated by directing 
posts so conspicuously planted by 
some of the most brilliant—and the 
most devout—of its leaders. 


FRANK PYLE 





i There is, See Isis Unveiled wherein all “ miracles” are explained on the basis that 


“ There is no miracle ”.—Eps, 
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THE UNREALI-SED SENSE 
TOUCH ANd HANDS 


{This article of Jack Common revæis one of the fundamental weaknesses 
of modern ecucetion—the lack of continuec <ttention, or concentration which forces 
the Painter and the Composer to have recourse to the device of repetition. The 
student of Ozcu‘ti®h will find in this essa} many useful thoughts; it may well be 
described as a ccmmentary on the verse in “ke Voice of the Silence : 


When the disciple sees and hears, and when he smells and tastes, 
eyes cose], ears shut, w.th mouth an= nostrils stopped ; when the four 
senses blead and ready are to pass int the fifth, that of the inner touch 


—ther. imzo stage the fourth he hath passed on. 


A hand is a curious creature, come 
to think of it. In repose it never 
really sleeps, its stillness is like that 
of a bird of prey, not prone, crook- 
ed or coiled ready poised in insati- 
able alertness. The least ripple in 
the tide of unconsciousness and the 
hand takes :t. Thus in the quietest 
gathering o: talkers, people sitting 
round a fire and intimate in their 
calm, there will be a continual by- 
play of the hands. They move and 
stop, suddenly swift in motion and 
alive in stillness, like stoats playing. 
Here they are merely sketching ges- 
tures that were once full-blooded, the 
ghost of a caress or the symbolic 
clenching of a blow, yet evez in this 
shorthand <ndication of emotions, 
how instinct thay are with the sense 
of touch! Without touching they 
gesture a contact so vividly that it is 
in some way fe.t. 

Fine instruments, yet very much 
in bondage to utility as the brain 
knows it. Tne 2ye and the ear have 
little worlds of their own which they 
rescue in the temporary stillness of 
the organisra they are attached to. 
But the stillness of touch comes more 
rarely to the hand, perhaps, than to 
the general integument. A hand does 


Eps.'] 


aot often reach a surface without be- 
“nz instantly required to do some- 
cng about it, lift or push or caress. 
-3 consequence we are very ignorant 
m the textures of things as sensation; 
“he terms of touch are meagre. Close 
zur eyes and it is easy to enter into 
= remembered and* semi-independent 
orld of colour, but what do you 
those supposing you want to dwell 
pon the feel of a mossed stone or 
t distinguish between the dense 


tlky smoothness of marble and the- 


kcittle catching smoothness of glass ? 
The overtones of touch have not been 
practised on in the discipline of an 
rz and so we have little clue to them. 
Ł blind man, maybe, can reconstruct 
Ls tactual experience, but blindness 
E accidental and calamitous—the 
eczidental and calamitous are neces- 
secily fenced off from inner human 
evolution, which is why the genius 
cust labour to equate his special 
=-rareness with that of the ordinary 
ran, seek the same root whatever the 
Feossom. And why, to go further 
zJeld, acquired characteristics are not 
therited. 

To most men the world of touch 
E utilitarian to an abominable de- 
rze. I mean that they can rarely 
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escape into the purity of it. It has 
to be pressed into their service almost 
continually, and we have not 
experienced the after-reverie of this 
sense to the extent that we have those 
of sight and hearing. No art pro- 
claims its indefinable overtone. Now 
art is the growth of a special sensi- 
tivity which at the moment of its 
exercise puts the possessor of it into 
a tranced and defenceless condition. 
Probably the rabbit whom the stoat 
has fascinated is at that moment 
extraordinarify in touch with the 
world in cessation; the cord to the 
brain, and tc the necessities is para- 
lysed ; the small bocy pulses in an 
accepted tide of full communion with 
its sphere. That moment of being 
poised is the one we recapture in 
the experience of art. But there it 
is victory, scmething won out of the 
pressure of small circumstances and 
wills. The victory is small even 
when it is well-established. Study 
the people zt any concert or exhibi- 
tion of paintings: the audience is 
seldom tranced even if it is often still. 
We have g-own used to that. We 
come home with the fragments which 
fragmentary attention has given us, 
and prepare withou: worrying about 
it to fill in the missing pieces on 
some othe- occasion. We assume 
that there was a complete vision 
there, and that we shall attain to it 
all in time and by repetition. What 
if it ‘cannot be got in that way ? And 
what if every good artist knows that 
and allows for it in his work, so that 
even his vision is necessarily frag- 
mentary and dilute ? 

The simolest example of that is the 
art of puklic oratory. It is a fairly 
common experience to listen to a 


speech which seems brilliant in every 
particular, to develop with extra- 
ordinary cohesion from one convin- 
cing point to another, and then after- 
wards to read a verbatim report of 
the speech and find it nearly 
all padding. What happened? You 
didn’t listen. Thespeaker knew you 
wouldn’t, and allowed for it by 
providing you with rests, intervals 
to be blank in. The best of oratory 
is very apt to make dull reading, and 
conversely, good writers often make 
bad speakers unless they have been 
taught to cultivate speech as a sepa- 
rate art. Not much can be said by 
way of public speech except where 
the audience is a special one, or the 
message simple and desperately in 
demand. Yet people of untrained 
attention prefer this way of learning 
to any other. It asks less from them, 
you see. 

Probably the most attentive listen- 
ing we experience occurs in the en- 
joyment of music. And here it is 
rather harder to know how conti- 
nuously we are able to listen. In any 
case, of course, the ability differs con- 
siderably among various people, but 
of all it is probably safe to say that 
“they do not listen nearly as often as 
they think they do. The moments 
of pure attention are rare. If we 
obeyed them only, we should be con- 
tinually jumping up and moving 
about during the performance of a 
symphony, frankly confessing the 
periods when we are not listening 
But a technique of memory comes tc 
the rescue. The composer plays up 
on it by subtle repetitions and echoes 
which deceive the fidgeting attention 
into thinking it is still there, and so 
presently it is again there. But this 
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is a serious limitation to his vision. 
He has to give you only a little; he 
must limit his intimations of im- 
mortality to ‘ust a few peeps tricked 
out in repetitive form, each analysed, 
broken up, served piecemeal, served 
whole, until from the mosaic there is 
built up one fragment of authentic 
vision which your fluctuating atten- 
tion cannot escape. 

Even so, you probably do not en- 
joy his music at a first hearing. If 
you enjoyed any of it, it was those 
parts which are really imitations of 
older and more familiar music. The 
more genuinely new, new music is, 
the more it is prctested agains: ; and 
these protests are really against the 
discomfort of Laving to listen, instead 
of merely remembering comfo-tably. 
Yet this faculty of memory is the 
nemesis of the cultured. Many of us 
never hear Beethoven at all now. 
For the moment the familiar evolu- 
tions reassure the ear, we are sure 
of remembering sufficient of what is 
to come that we do not need to shock 
>ur souls into a real sharp-struck 
stillness. You can drop then into a 
music-loving whica is a gentle æs- 


thetic dalliance. lixe the naturz-lov- ` 
ing of the townsman, or the wcman- 


loving of the marred man. All rather 
damnable, of course, though they 
come to us in suck. a harmless guise. 
You find every art surrounded by 
these unwise devctees, who should 
te weaned from their love for a 
season if they are aver to experience 
iz vividly again. They are a zreat 
discouragement to the uncultazred. 
Their slickness anc versatility when 
faced with great music seems to him 
to indicate a special talent which he 
lecks. When he listens he is quickly 


lcst and irritated. His attentiveness 
wall not last out ; and he hears then 
a meaningless jumble of broken me- 
Icdies. And so he will until he has 
listened so often that the fragments 
ot music-pattern pass into his mem- 
ory ; he will then find each of them 
a teference to a familiar experience— 
he will be at home with great music. 

‘This always was a problem. But ` 
it aas been exacerbated in our day 
by the progress of mechanical repro- 
dittion. Composers have not allow- 
ed for that. Their tricks of repetition 
ar— surprise were designed to hold 
th- errant attention of audiences who 
coadd hear the piece generally only 
on in a while. How they stale in 
the infinite repetitions of the grama- 
phone! The Beethoven finale with 
its quips and withholdings, the 
alv-ays-threatening climax of Wagner, 
the Mozartian trip to a new position 
—tey are all hammered flat and 
mace to look unworthy when the re- 
cora spins for the thirtieth time. So 
wh-ever you find a gramophone in 
a hzuse, you will discover by it some 
greaz works that are corpses to the 
farcily. 

Ferhaps some day we shall have a 
musical vision which is anarchy by 
our present standards, and yet, when 
listened to carefully and often, brings 
an experience completer than any we 
have known. Written in gramophone 
form: may yet be a familiar indica- 
tion. Already the recording companies 
are bnd of missing out the repeats 
in some movements; there is no 
rease1 why the composers themselves 
shotid not do that, and do it more 
comp.etely and intelligently. In fact, 
some modern music suggests that 
they are doing so, 
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The art-world of the eye is subject 
to the same limitations, and in the 
matter of cinema, to the same prob- 
lem of the effects of mechanical re- 
production. A painter must make 
a pattern out of his vision, a style 
which is really a'mnemonic constantly 
reminding the eye of what to look 
for, and deceiving you into thinking 
you are still looking though actually 
your attention blinks while your eyes 
. go on mechanically adding up the 
pattern-turns. This is what they teach 
in the schools, the art of alliterating 
with colour or line. It does for the 
eye what the regular beat of verse 
does for the ear, gives innumerable 
points of rest to the flagging atten- 
tion, yet it falsifies too. The printing 
of books at once limited the scope 
of verse, for in‘silent reading it is 
vexing to be impeded by a strongly 
marked beat unless you are reading 
for the aural overtone, which pleas- 
ure is very quaint and rarely pure. 
Now already, the establishment of the 
film has resulted in a great reduc- 
tion in picture-buying. Yet films 
which try to achieve the effect of 
paintings, in shots made to be stills, 
are usually pretty intolerable. They 
hold up the action or the exposition. 
It is as if a man wrote a treatise or a 
novel entirely in verse. Really good 
camera-work should call attention to 
itself only once in a while, in the 
quieter passages. 

So much for the brief anarchy- 
against-utility of the eye and the ear. 
The hand never attains even to this 
fragmentary freedom. It remains the 
poor slave of material need, and we 
are most conscious of its secret qual- 
ity in games and crafts where the 
skill of the hand is so important it 


appears sometimes as an independent 
force. Thus in billiards a man will 
wonder whether he’s got “ the touch ” 
or not. Or at darts, you will hear some 
one complain he cannot “feel” his 
darts to-night. “The touch”, “ the 
feel ”, the queer kind of flew between 
objects and organism so that both 
work together towards a pattern of 
rightness, and the hand on the cue 
quickens with a queer pre-knowledge 
of the Euclidean angles which the 
balls are to trace. It is extraordinary 
how little we know about this every- 
day magic. The finger-touch which 
probes, the flat-handed feeling for 
bulk, the slight acclaiming caress, 
all this quicksilveriness of response 
is gone with the ending of the mo- 
tion. Something has escaped from 
us. For though the faculty is alert 
and living enough there is no smok- 
ed-glass technique to shade it off from 
utility and force it to re-create its 
overtones in a series communicable to 
any who will learn. There cannot be 
yet, perhaps, until a cycle is complet- 
ed. We owe so much of our special 
position in the world of animals and 
things to our ability to create a soli- 


„tude between us and them, We break 


the common link, and by being tem- 
porarily out of communion, sharpen 
the senses for their renewed contact. 
We can attend so well to what the 
senses report because we have this 
ability to shut off attention some- 
times. The civilised man is one who 
can live in al chaos of noise and hear 
nothing but what he wills to hear, 
who can walk along a crowded street 
with his vision so darkened that his 
mind is not aroused by the shapes 
and colours he passes until the one 
he seeks starts up. There must always 
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be that preliminary shutting-out be- 
fore the renewal of contact cen throw 
up a great flare of illumination. The 
artist is a hooded soul capazle once 
and again of sæing the world in its 
true colours. 

There age many, worlds, however. 
Some have beer. Ďroclaimed, though 
perhaps inadequately; some have 
been entered only by an almost in- 
communicable iatuition; anid some 
are unemerged trom the blird sloth 
of sheer animal iving. There is this 
deep, velvety world of pure touch 
which sometimes leaves a certain 
lingering magnetism for a shcrt time 
on the fingers and is generally a mere 
humdrum rubbing of careless or 
brutally careful contact. Some must 
know it marvellously. For the finely- 
sensitive, the mer. of bared souls, exist 
at all times wheter they are able to 
make themselves known or not. There 
were Mozart-like souls long before 
the modern orchestra was dreamt of 
as a mechanical possibility. And there 
are in this present muddled realm, 


as in all others, people who know 
something of the enlightenment of 
pure contact, who are, however, un- 
able to make a web between that and 
rough reality which can draw ordin- 
ary folk into their strange world. 
The hypothesis for such a creation 
exists. We all know the difference in 
feel between dead wood and the liv- 
ing tree, between the sulky surface 
of coal and the harsh rebuttal of bare 
stone, between an animal full of fear 
and one trusting, between sympa- 
thetic and alien flesh. Such knowl- 
edge is rarely meditated upon, or 
enjoyed except as an adjunct to an- 
other desire. It is choked in the or- 
dinary commerce of the day, and so 
not yet the gateway to a liberated 
world. We cannot trace in the faint 
pulses of the textures we touch that 
eternity of which they are tinctures. 
For that reason our notions of im- 
mortality are too aerial, eye-born and 
inaccurately rarefied. Truth is warmer 
and closer than this, could we learn 
to take it in touch. 


JACK COMMON 


The qualities cf every Elemenz. as of every sense, are septenary, and to judge and 
tize on them frcm their manifestation (likewise sevenfold in itself) on the material or 


objective plane akove is quite arbitrary. For it is only by 


the SELF emancipating itself 


irom these (seven) ceuses of illusion that one acquires the knowledge (secret wisdom) of 
the qualities of objects of sense on their dual plane of manifestation—the visible and the 


nvisble. 


—The Secret Doctrine, I, p. 534 
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THE PHILOSOPHY 


OF MATHEMATICS 


THE RETURN OF PYTHAGORAS 


[The chief interest of Bernard Bromage is occult fiction; but he is not 


one of those who look upon the occult as fictitious. 


In this article he offers 


some interesting ideas about scientific reasoning and mystical perceptign.—Eps. ] 
*e 


It 1s perhaps too often forgotten, 
in estimating the importance of 
mathematical studies, not only in the 
formulation of educational systems, 
but also in the body of philosophy 
proper, that the fons et origo of the 
mathematical concept is to be traced 
to the mystica. sense. Not, of course, 
to any merely emotionalised ration- 
alisation of the subconscious im- 
pulses ; but ta those “steadfast pillars 
of eternity ” which represent the right 
and proper balancing of the various 
energies of man in their progress 
towards synthesis and completion. 

The Pythagorean Doctrine of 
Forms is based largely on the im- 
perative urge in the mind of a great 
thinker towards an ordered and com- 
prehensive plan of the universe. The 
well-known theorems and riders of 
Euclid, in spite of their grim as- 
sociations, owe their origin, too, to 
the mystic’s vision of the artist who 
realises that the temporal world, at 
least, can only be rightly interpreted 
on a basis o? superimposed form. 

Again, many systems of ritualistic 
Magic are based on a definitely 
mathematical scheme of the interac- 
tion of contending forces. The best 
known of these, the Tree of Life, the 
symbol of J=wish Kabbalism, with 
its apparatus of the ten Sephiroth 
and the twen-y-two paths, relies on a 
theory of stress and strain in the cos- 
mic consciousness of the Universe 


which can be exactly co-related with 
the findings of men like Max Planck 
and Professor Thomson, who insist 
on a strict mathematical interdepen- 
dence among the various electric 
units of the world-system. 

Some may assert that the Magici- 
ans are not a very safe guide in the 
attempt to discover a rational archi- 
tecture of the universe. But when 
we realise that nearly all the notable 
scientists of our time, Jeans, Edding- 
ton, Carrel (to name some of the 
more prominent in the public eye) 
have forsaken the arid fields of em- 
pirical materialism for various kinds 
of mystical theory, and, indeed, in 
some cases for orthodox religion, we 
can begin to lend a more trusting ear 
to those who would assure us that 
logic and mysticism and mathematics 
are one. 

On the other hand the would-be 

‘philosopher of mathematics, in the 
correct implications of the term, has 
fallen on an evil day. For, as Pro- 
fessor Engel has recently shown, 
never before has there been such am- 
biguity in the definition of strictly 
mathematical concepts and in the ap- 
plication of strictly mathematical 
principles. Poincaré, some years ago, 
proved to an embarrassed world that 
calculation is never quite exact. In 
our day the attempt to storm the 
temple of truth with the armoury of 
mathematical research has led the 
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brave invader into territory whose 
language he has not yet been able to 
master. Í 

We must prozeed by a process of 
negation. It will lead us to a new 
humility. It is only by keeping be- 
fore one’s eyes what Newton called 
“the great ocean Wf truth” that we 
can estimate ths narrowness of the 
creeks and channels which conduct 
us to it. 

It has beer. said that “every word 
is a prejudice ”. The apophthegm will 
apply all the more strongly to those 
formule and siznposts which have 
been raised by tae mathematician to 
guide him on his difficult path. The 
best approach to comparative truth 
will be by the method of elimination 
(which is, in the last resort, the 
method of the iconoclast). Then, 
with the way sw2pt clear of wander- 
ing lights we can see what is left to 
us out of the wreck. 

Every one knows that Einstein has 
done something very alarming ; but 
very few people know exactly what 
it is that he hes done. It is generally 
accepted that he has revolutionized 
our conception: of the physical world, 
but his new conceptions are wrapped 
up in mathematical technicalities. 

From the point of view of the 
average intellect, it is enough to say 
that Einstein has shown that sight 
is less misleading than touch as a 
source of fundamental notions about 
matter. The view that everything 
is relative is nst chat adopted by the 
“theory of relativity”. On the 
other hand, it is wholly concerned to 
exclude what is relative and to ar- 
rive at a statemeat of physical laws 
that shall in no way depend upon the 
circumstances of the observer. It is 
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true that these circumstances: have 
been found to have more effect upon 
what appears to the observer than 
they were formerly thought to have ; 
but at the same time Einstein shows 
how to account for this effect com- 
pletely. 

Just as Locke distinguishes ‘‘ sec- 
ondary” qualities—colours, moises, 
tastes, smells, etc..—as subjective, 
while allowing “ primary” qualities 
—shape and positions and sizes—to 
be genuine properties of physical ob- 
jects, so Einstein in his theory teaches 
that only a residue can be attributed 
to the spatial and temporal proper- 
ties of physical occurrences, and that 
only this residue can be involved in 
the formulation of any physical law 
which is to have an a priori chance 
of being true. R 

It is important to note that 
Einstein found ready to his hand an 
instrument of pure mathematics 
called the theory of tensors, which 
enabled him to discover laws expres- 
sed in terms of the objective residue 
and agreeing approximately with the 
old laws. : 

The universal cosmic time which 
used to be taken for granted is no 
longer admissible. For each body 
there is a definite time-order for the 
events in its vicinity. This may be 
called the “proper” time for that 
body. Our own experience is govern- 
ed by the proper time for our own 
body. As we all remain very nearly 
stationary on the earth, the proper 
times of different human beings 
agree and can be lumped together as 
terrestrial time. But this is only the 
time appropriate to large bodies on 
the earth. For Beta particles in 
laboratories, quite different times 
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would be wanted. 

The theory of Relativity has shown 
that space and time reckonings are 
no longer independent of each other. 
If the way of reckoning position in 
space is altered, the time-interval 
between two events also suffers al- 
teration. It is not quite true to say 
that there is no longer any distinc- 
tion between time and space. But 
the distinction is of a different sort 
from that waich was formerly as- 
sumed. There is no longer a uni- 
versal time which can be applied 
without ambizuity to any part of the 
universe ; there are only the various 
“proper” times of the various bodies 
in the universe, which agree approxi- 
mately for two bodies which are not 
in rapid moion, but never agree 
exactly except fôr two bodies which 
are at rest relative to each other. 

The fundamental flaw in the 
theory of Reletivity as a philosophic 
medium lies in the fact that, as yet, 
it throws no light upon the dis- 
continuity which seems to exist in 
nature. The electro-magnetic move- 
ment which culminated with Hertz 
was a movement for making every- 
thing continuous. The ether was 
continuous, the waves in it were 
continuous, and it was hoped that 
matter would be found to consist 
of some continuous structure in the 
ether. Then zame the discovery of 
the electron and the proton. It ap- 
peared probable that electricity is 
never found except in the form of 
electrons and protons. Then came, 
as an added blow, the discovery of 
quanta, which seems to show a 
fundamental discontinuity in all 
such natural processes as can be 
measured witk sufficient precision. 


One of the most fascinating spec- 
ulations of the modern philosophy 
of mathematics is the suggestion that 
the universe may be of finite extent. 
Two somewhat different finite uni- 
verses have been constructed, one by 
Einstein, the other by De Sitter. 
There are certain’reasons for think- 
ing that the total amount of matter 
in the universe is limited. If this 
were not the case, the gravitational 
effects of enormously distant matter 
would make the kind of world in 
which we live impossible. 

Non-Euclidean geometry has 
taught us much. The surface of a 
sphere has no boundary, yet it is not 
infinite. In travelling round the 
earth, we never reach “the edge of 
the world”, and yet the earth is not 
infinite. The surface of the earth is 
contained in  three-dimensional 
space, but there is no reason in logic 
why three-dimensional space should 
not be constructed on an analogous 
plan. What we imagine to be 
straight lines going on for ever will 
then be like great circles on a 
sphere: they will ultimately return 
to their starting point. 


The limitations of knowledge 


"brought in by the selectiveness of 


our perceptual apparatus have been 
shown, quite recently, to throw 
doubts on the indestructibility of 
matter. The statement that matter is 
indestructible is, in the last resort, 
not a proposition in physics, but a 
proposition of Nominalism and 
psychology. From the point of 
view of Nominalism, “ Matter” is 
the name of a mathematical expres- 
sion. From the angle of psychology, 
our senses are such that we notice 
what is, for practical purposes, the 
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mathematical expression in question. 

It has been customary among 
moralists to. assert that if we follow 
the “ laws of nature ” we shall be fol- 
lowing the highest that is in us. But 
the advice, if co-related with the 
. findings of Einstein, must all on 

‘stony soil. He his shown: that the 
physical universe is orderly, not be- 
cause it contains a central govern- 
ment, but because everybody minds 
his own business. No two particles 
of matter ever come in contact. We 
are left with anarchical concusion. 

And we are, finally, left with the 
fundamental problem of the nature 
of matter. Common sense imagines 
that when it sees a chair it sees a 
chair. This is a gross error. When 
common sense sees a chair, certain 
light-waves reach its eyes, and these 
are of a kind which, in its previous 
experience, has been associated with 
certain sensations of touch, as well 
as with other people’s witness that 
they also saw the chair. In other 
words, the electron is known only by 


its “effects”; and these are un- 
predictable. 
It will be seen that the philosophic 


consequences of recent mathematical 
discovery amount, in actual fact, to 
very little. Very little light is 
thrown, for example, on the old 
controversies between realism and 
idealism. It is an alarming fact that, 
as “reasoning” improves, its claims 
to the power of proving facts grow 
less and less. 

What does remain is the faith in 
the spiritual balance of the universe. 
Leibniz thought that a piece of mat- 
ter is really a colony of souls; there 
is nothing to prove that he was 
wrong. 

It is symptomatic that in many 
profoundly mathematical minds 
there is a revulsion from the contra- 
dictory implications of physics back 
to the realm of geometry, the purest 
of the sciences. May it not come to 
pass that Pythagoras, who was both 
mathematician and priest and who 
took a particular interest in right- 
angled triangles, will once again re- 
turn to favour as the man who 
proved that truth is mathematical 
formalism imposed upon the in- 
stincts of the soul? 


BERNARD BROMAGE 
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THE MIRACLE WORKER 
“THERE IS NO SUCH THING AS TIME” 
[Edward Farrell has studied law, spends his spare time in libraries, has 


been in employ of the U.S. A. government and has owned a book-shop. In story 
form he exarnines some of the concepts about Matter, Space and TFime.—EDs. | 
eo 


It was in Toledo, at a sandlot 
baseball game, that I came across 
Johnnie. I sat by him on the bank 
from where most of the fans were 
watching the game; and I noticed 
that every youngster who passed us 
said, “Hello, Johnnie ; what time is 
it, Johnnie ? ”—and that the man so 
addressed always replied, “ There is 
no such thing as time, son”. 

A queer character has always 
fascinated me, and I determined to 
forget the ball. game and try to 
engage Johnnie in conversation. I 
said to him “Can you tell me just 
what time it really is?” He looked 
at me with a pained expression and 
replied, “ There is no such thing as 
time, my good fellow”. He didn’t 
turn from me as he said that, as 
though to Cismiss our conversation ; 
but on the contrary the look he gave 
me seemed to invite my asking him 
for an explanation of his statement. 
So I then said to him, “I’m afraid 
Tve been taught wrong in that case 
for I have never before heard any 
one say, as you say, that there is no 
such thing as time. Do you mean 
that you telieve in what they call 
relativity ? Or are you a follower of 
some school of philosophy with 
which I am not familiar?” 

“To say that time is relative is 
not going far enough”, the man re- 
plied : “time just isn’t. I am not 
familiar with the taught philos- 


ophies, so I am a follower of no one. 
I may be aco-discoverer with others, 
although judging from the treatment 
usually accorded my views, the 
ground I am travelling has not been 
very well trod before. Let me try 
to make clear to you what I believe 
as to time, and why. 

“I shall explain to you that there 
can’t be such a thing as time”, 
Johnnie went on. “ You have heard 
the old problem, I suppose, asking 
what would happen if an irresistible 
force should come into contact with 
an immovable object ?” 

“I have”, I said. 

“ And you know what would hap- 
pen?” he queried. 

“I realize that it is a catch 
question ”, I replied ; “and that the 
only sensible answer to it is that in 
stating the problem contradictory 
terms are used; or, in other words, 
‘that no problem is stated at all ”. 

“Fine!” he cried enthusiastically. 
“You would be surprised to know 
how many men I’ve talked with who 
couldn’t see that. Many, many men 
have tried to tell me what would 
happen if the two things came into 
contact—entirely overlooking the 
contradictory terms used in stating 
the so-called problem. Even after I 
have tried to explain to such men 
what the only intelligent answer to 
the problem is, they have generally 
come back at me with, ‘ Well, what 
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would happen if the two thirgs did 
come together ?’ 

“I wonder thet you haven't com 
ceived for yourself that time is some- 
thing that does rot (because it can- 
not) exist”, johnnie conzinued, 
“where you know there can be such 
things as contrad_fory terms. Have 
you never wondered if a single word, 
as well as two phrases, may not oc- 
casionally embocy a contradiction 
and thus stand fcr an impossibility ? 
Or, specifically, is it not true cf time 
that it presents itself to the mind 
as something just as inconceivable of 
having beginning, and end as of not 
having beginning and end? It does 
so present itself to the mind and the 
thing represented by the word 
‘time’ therefore cannot really 
exist.” 

Johnnies argument interested 
me ; and at the time of our talk, at 
least, I thought I saw some Icgic in 
his utterances. ‘So I next said to 
him, “ You don’t believe in space or 
matter either, chen ?—for space 
would also be a word describing an 
impossible thing; and matter can- 
not exist except in space”. 

“You are right”, he replied. 

I said, “I find it hard to believe; 
myself, that matter doesn’t exist”. 
I pinched him a little. “Do you 
mean to tell me tt.at that flesh I just 
pinched is not reel?” I asked. 

“Let me answ2r that”, Jchnnie 
said, “by asking you if you have 
ever dreamed at might of physical 
Dain ”. 

I said that I had. 

“Did the flesh that pained you 
n your dream state exist ? ” he asked 
pay 

“I guess it dida’t”, I replied. 





“And yet”, Johnnie then queried, 
“isn’t it true that if a part of one 
of your dreams had been of my 
pinching that dream flesh of yours 
as you just pinched me, and asking 
you if the flesh weren’t real, you 
would in your dream have said that 
it was real?” 

I said that it undoubtedly was 
true. And that was that. 

“Your dreams are so much like 
your waking state”, Johnnie con- 
tinued, “that you never know posi- 
tively when you are and when you 
are not dreaming, do you?” 

I said that I guessed I did not. 

“Nor does such a student of 
dreams as Havelock Ellis say he can 
distinguish his dreaming from his 
waking state”, Johnnie told me— 
adding, however, thet Mr. Ellis does 
say that there are a few recorded in- 
stances of reputable persons who 
have claimed to have had dreams in 
which they knew they were dreaming. 
“Ellis probably feels as I do about 
that, though”, Johnnie said—‘ that 
(if it is true) it no more necessarily 
proves anything than does the fact 
that there are instances galore of 
waking people wha have been sure 
they were dreaming. And one has 
only to plant a dozen or so coins so 
that a person will find several of 
them within a few minutes, to see 
how easy it is to make an awake 
person wonder if he is not dream- 
ing! The dream, in which one can 
live many minutes in an instant (as 
well as travel long distances), shows 
clearly in itself that one doesn’t have 
to live in a real time and space in 
order to experience living in time 
and space. So even if I had no other 
argument, the dream alone would 
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keep me from blindly accepting 
things as ther seem to be. 

“And think”, Johnnie went on, 
“how wunimazinative (to say the 
least) the creator of man must have 
been, if he did create a real world 
(to admit for the sake of argument 
that it was possible for him to have 
done so), wken he could so easily 
have given us a fictitious world which 
would seem r.o less real. What in- 
telligent man could thank such a 
creator for a ‘real’ time, space, 
matter ?”’ 

A late-comer had arrived at the 
ball-field and (addressing no one in 
particular) asked what the score was. 
Johnnie promptly volunteered all 
the information as to hits, runs and 
errors that I could have given had I 
been watching the game closely. The 
fact is that I had practically for- 
gotten, while I had been talking 
with Johnnie, that I was at a ball 
game—whereas Johnnie evidently 
had been following the game care- 
fully right along! Apparently what 
was to me serious talk, was to him 
casual chatte:. 

_ “Do you know, they don’t take 
much to me in this town”, Johnnie 
said, to open our conversation 
again : “sometimes I think they be- 
lieve me crazy. My statements as 
to what I car. do in the way of what 
they call mizacles are what bother 
them most. I can, to mention one 
thing, walk through a solid brick 


wall, you know.” 

“ Impossible !” I exclaimed. 

“I have done it again and again ”, 
Johnnie said. “ It is true that I can’t 
do it before an unbeliever—that is, 
I can’t convince the unbeliever that 
I have done it ”’—-and as if to point 
out a parallel case, Johnnié reminded 
me that even Jesus performed but 
few miracles in Nazareth, the city of 
most unbelief. 

The ball game over, Johnnie 
promised to call on me at my hotel 
the following day ; but he never did 
so. And when, on the next of my 
then fortnightly trips to Toledo, I 
made inquiry concerning him, many 
people with whom I talked seemed 
to know Johnnie by sight; but the 
only hint I could get as to his 
whereabouts was that some of his 
relatives (names unknown) had had 
him “put away”. 

That’s all I know definitely about 
Johnnie; but you can imagine my 
start when I read in a medical 
journal shortly afterwards that one 
Johnnie Doe, a healthy inmate of an 
Ohio asylum, had (as an aftermath 
to his having been gently forced 
through a plenty-large asylum door- 
‘way which in his mania he thought 
to be too small to permit the pas- 
sage of his body) died just such 
a death as he might have been ex- 
pected to die had he really been 
dragged through too-small an open- 
ing. 


EDWARD FARRELL 


A PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


VI—THE IDEAL OF RELIGION 


[This is the last of the series of articles which Prof. Alban G. Widgery 
prepared out of the material of the Upton lectures delivered by him in Oxford last 


November.— Eps. ] 


č’ 
Throughott this series of articles 
an attempt aas been made to state 
the fundamental characteristics of 
what is to be specifically called re- 
ligion, as involving spiritual needs 
ir. man which lead him to seek some- 
thing more than physical preserva- 
tion and social welfare. It has 
often been contended that religion 
can be satisfied with nothing less 
than a relat:on with all there is, or 
otherwise expressed, that reigion is 
concerned w:th the whole ol life in 
all of its aspects. Thus the physical 
and the social, in contrast with which 
it was necessary to discuss the es- 
sential and central in religion, have 
nevertheless to be shown to lie within 
its scope. But it makes a geat dif- 
ference whether religion is looked at 
entirely or even primarily fom the 
standpoint of nature and society, or 
whether naure and society are 
looked at from the  stendpoint 
of religion, the basis and ideal of 
which have relation to something 
other than nature and society. 
The ideal of religion is thus to be 
conceived as involving both the phys- 
ical and the social as well as the 
specifically religious. As nature and 
scciety are parts of a whole wider 
than themselves it is intelligible that 
at different stages, perhaps even at 
all stages, mature and society have 
in diverse ways and in varying 
degrees pointed man beyond them- 


se ves, and also in their own charac- 
ter shown something of fundamentals 
of the wider whole. In other words, 
neture and society have been and are 
m2ans by which man has in part 
been led to the standpoint of religion 
ard been enlightened on some of its 
principles. 

In the Vedas, as in the early re- 
ligious literature of ancient China, 
Greece, and other countries, it is seen 
that the physical world was looked 
upon as essentially.a realm of order. 
On account of its predominant as- 
pects of regularity it could in large 
measure be relied on. It was this, 
apparent day by day and year by 
year, that made a more enduring 
impression than the occasional 
natural happenings that aroused 
incense awe and fear. With the ad- 
vance of reflection this aspect of 
order in nature easily became inter- 
preted as an expression of a spiritual 
background analogous with the spirit 
of man whose intelligence enabled 
him to apprehend that order. Thus, 
in spite of the sufferings and the 
difficulties that man has so often 
encountered in relation with the 
prysical, from the standpoint of re- 
ligion he has in the main had to- 
wards it an attitude of trust rooted 
in a conviction of its ultimate spir- 
ittal implications, even though only 
in later developments of expression 
could he find ways of stating those 
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mplications by reference either to an 
sternal Brahman or a creative 
Supreme Spiritual Being. 

The whole evolution of knowledge 
of the physical and even the work 
xf physical scientists to-day has the 
ame essential implication, whether 
the religious reference is or is not 
acknowledged. But in modern times 
suggestions made in the name of 
natural science appear to some to 
raise doubts concerning the manner 
in which religion has regarded the 
physical. One of these is that the 
ultimate constituents of the physical 
have a character of indeterminacy, 
so that one might think not neces- 
sarily of cosmic order but of unco- 
ordinated spontaneous activities. 
Yet, if particular scientists engaged 
in these enquiries are not able to as- 
sert that they find order in the 
activities, they are not thereby justi- 
fied in affirming that there is none. 
Further, however these ultimates 
may appear, in the complexes of the 
physical world as we live in it, there 
are quite obviously uniformities and 
regularities. The work of those who 
propound the idea of indeterminacy 
is carried on with the implicit ac- 
knowledgement of such, both in the 
mechanisms of their scientific 
apparatus and in the logic of their 
main expositions. Science no less 
than religion implicates the essential 
order of nature. 

In the religions morality also has 
been regarded as implicating prin- 
ciples or order and a character of 
authority. This order and this 
authority have been apprehended as 
not merely the rules of a particular 
community and the power in the 


community to enforce them. Many 
of the rules have come to be formu- 
lated and accepted only because they 
have expressed something which 
human spirits have apprehended as 
characteristics of the spiritual as they 
have otherwise apprehended quali- 
ties of the physical. Where through 
error or wrong attitudes rules have 
come to be adopted in communities, 
there has often enough been revolt 
against them on the basis of spiritual 
apprehension. Such revolt against 
the power of the community has oc- 
curred under a sense of authority 
other than that of the community. 
Human society has come to be 
morally organised and has been able 
to achieve moral advance just be- 
cause of a direct apprehension of 
the spiritual. According to the re- 
ligions, human society provides man 
with a sphere in which he may strive 
to realise and cultivate morality : it 
is not itself the main source of 
morality, nor is social preservation 
and harmony the chief goal of 
morality. 

From the standpoint of the ideal 
of religion there are two other as- 
pects of the moral to be insisted on, 
which are obscured or even denied 
by those modern movements repre- 
senting morality as merely a social 
affair entirely relative to conditions 
of time and place. Moral rules in- 
volve absolute principles or values. 
The relativity to time and place 
concerns the modes in which 
in particular circumstances human 
beings in different stages of develop- 
ment have tried to express or realise 
these. Further, the chief significance 
of the moral is essentially an affair 
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of the individcal. Morality is not 
simply a matter of his relations with 
others. It concerns his own 
character as spirit, upon which de- 
pends his triumph over his inner 


discontent and, whether described . 


in terms of rejncarnation or of 
personal immortality, his future 
spiritual well-being. In the name of 
the moral, as understood in the 
religions, the individual has had and 
may still hav2 to oppose social 
customs, rules and laws. ‘Yet the 
insistence on mcrality as basically an 
affair of the individual does not 
militate against but rather promotes 
social interests. . 

Individuals Lave not oniy their 
own capacity as spirits to apprehend 
the moral, they may also learn from 
the expressions of it by others, 
especially those of high spiritual at- 
tainment, founders, saints, and 
teachers of the religions. The history 
of religion presents a mass of 
material embodying in diverse forms 
the essentials of the moral. If one 
will take the trouble to get beneath 
and behind idiosyncrasies of tem- 
poral and local expression, he will 
find that in this direction though 
with different emphases the religions 
are in agreement in their implica- 
tions,! 

The whole ckaracter of the phi- 
losophy of religion that I have tried 
to present will not have een 
appreciated if it is supposed that the 
ideal of religion is constituted entirely 
by the attitude towards nature and 
the acknowledgement of anc effort 
for moral values. These are second- 


ary, even though essential. The 
religions have expressed this in dif- 
ferent ways. The ethical is indeed 
indispensable in the Buddhist ideal, 
but the goal is a state of Nirvana to 
reach which requires practices of 
contemplation going beyond the 
moral. In a variety of ways 
Hinduism has insisted on some- 
thing other than the moral, so 
much so that superficial students of 
it have at times amazingly asserted 
that it has no real place for 
the moral. Such a contention 
has been possible only by an 


by considering the religion as though 
wholly expressed in some forms of 
Hindu philosophy. In any case, in 
Hinduism it is not the development 
of moral qualities in the self or the 
performance of moral duties in the 
community, that constitutes the 
whole ideal. The ideal involves, ac- 
cording to different forms of expres- 
sion, either unity in an infinite One 
transcending nature and all that is 
finitely human, or communion with 
God. Judaism and Christianity have 
described the ideal not merely as love 
of self and one’s fellow-men, but 
centrally as love of God. Christians 
have repeatedly rejected the idea 
that one may be “saved by works” 
and urged the necessity of that at- 
titude which, somewhat ambiguously, 
is called faith. The founders, saints 
and outstanding teachers of the great 
religions have obviously concerned 
themselves with more than merely 
individual or social ethics; and it 





1It would be impossible to overestimate the im 
preparation I hope <o present the evidence in‘ detail wi 


insisted on, 
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rtance of this. In a volume in 
a statement of the moral values 
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has been ths something other than 
ethics whick. has been central in 
what for them has been the ideal of 
religion. 

The ideal of religion is thus a 
comprehensire one, but it is co- 
ordinated about a centre that is 
distinctive and has references beyond 
the naturalistic and the merely 
humanistic. One may strive to 
know the physical world by all 
the means available for modern 
science, and one may occupy one- 
self with all possible modes of 
manipulation of the physical for 
human benefit; and one may strive 
for the orgenisation of mankind in 
accord with moral principles and for 
the development of moral character 
in individuals—and thereby only 
realise part, and the less important 
part, of what is included in the 
ideal of religion. Beyond these 
are needs to be satisfied, as- 
pects of tke ideal to be striven 
for, which call for those methods 
that have been evolved in 
specifically -eligious practices, such 
as prayer, worship, contemplation or 
yoga. From the standpoint of a 
philosophy of religion such as has 
been developed in this series of 
articles, the chief criticism that may 
be made against other types of pre- 
sentation is that they are inadequate, 
are only pertial substitutes for the 
full ideal of religion. Some of them 


would make an idealised conception 
of nature central and supreme ; 
others try to present religion as 
mainly if not entirely an affair of 
social development—not infrequently 
conceived in nationalistic and com- 
munistic terms. Most of them have 
been formulated around particular 
ideas and problems that have been 
emphasised in our own times. But 
a satisfactory philosophy of religion 
cannot be arrived at by exaggerating 
the importance of contemporary 
movements. There is demanded a 
consideration of religion as it has 
been lived throughout the long per- 
jods of human history. The re- 
ligious wisdom of the ages is more 
important for it than the fashions 
of an epoch. It is important not 
merely from the standpoint of intel- 
lectual understanding but also for 
practical life that an adequate philos- 
ophy of religion should be 
formulated, making clear what is 
central yet having significance for 
the whole of life. It is in no small 
measure because religion has been so 
misrepresented by ecclesiastics, 
philosophers and journalists, and so 
misunderstood by sociologists and 
many other scientists, that men’s 
minds have been distracted from 
what is central and dominant in 
reality and they have fallen into the 
conditions of confusion and conflict 
that prevail so much to-day. 


ALBAN G. WIDGERY 


NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


INTUITION* 
WESTERN VERBIAGE vs. EASTERN VISION 


It is a welcome sigg of the increasing 
readiness of academic circles nowadays 
to investigate subjects that were former- 
by more or less taboo that the Camoridge 
University Press should have putlished 
fhis book. It may, however, be a3 well 
fo state at the, outset that it will be of 
little use to those who are seeking guid- 
ence as to how they may cultivate their 
mtuition since the statement that intui- 
fion can be cultivated is listed in the 
concluding chapter as one of the 
“ improbable propositions”. 

The word intuition has respectable 
god-parents among metaphysicians and, 
to some extent also, among psychologists 
end the first part of Miss Wild’s book 
i devoted to an analysis of the mean- 
ing, or rather meanings, in which it has 
keen used. Bergson, Spinoza, Croce, 
Fung, Levy-Bruhl and Whitehead zre all 
summoned to the witness box and 
made to give evidence, which not ifre- 
quently convicts them of not being clear 
themselves. Bergson, no doubt, makes 
Mtuition the corner stone of his whole 
philosophy but gives us “no deñnite, 
©nsistent, practicable idea” of its 
rature. Spinoza’s intuitional “third 
knowledge” is very impressive but does 
rot seem to have given the world -“ any 
idea which he could not have arrived 
at by the ordinary reasoning processes ”. 
This criticism, it may be remarked, is not 
very relevant since, quite apart from the 
intuitive basis of all reasoning, it does 
mot in the least follow that, because an 
idea could have been arrived alt by 
reasoning, it therefore was arrived at 
im that manner. Croce is found <o be 
distinctly unsatisfactory (to the present 
writer, quite unintelligible !), Jung 
imconsistent and “oppressive” and 


Levy-Bruhl “irreconcilable”. On the 
whole, Whitehead with his intuitive 
“ feeling prehensions”’ stands the exami- 
nation best though one cannot help being 
reminded of Joad’s remark that there 
is almost universal agreement that 
Whitehead’s views are very important 
but there is no sort of agreement as 
to what they are. 

The second part of the book deals in a 
general way with religious, moral and 
esthetic intuition, with genius, teleol- 
ogy and values and the last section gives 
a formidable list of no less than thirty- 
one senses in which the word intuition 
has been or may be used and finishes 
up with a list of positive conclusions, 
disproved propositions, improbable prop- 
ositions and possible conclusions. 

What are the results of this careful 
and painstaking examination ? It is 
shown that the essential ideas at the 
basis of all the thirty-one definitions are 
(a) knowledge, (b) immediacy, (c) in- 
explicableness, a flavour of mystery and 
(d) Truth. It is also shown that there 
are four main usages of the word: (1) 
as the essential mental act involved in 
all knowing, (2) as an abnormal method 


* of knowing based neither on the senses 


nor on deduction, (3) as teleological 
knowing and (4) as the method by 
which the mind enjoys certain objects 
(a spiritual world) unattainable by 
sensation or reason. Of these (1) alone 
is generally acknowledged but (2), (3) 
and (4) are the important senses without 
at least some of which there seems little 
need for a special word at all. Although 
intuition in any of these latter senses is 
not by any means in her opinion defi- 
nitely established yet the author holds 
that “a careless dismissal of what is 
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intensely felt and persistently defended 
is not philosophic ” and thinks that suf- 
ficient evidence has been shown to 
warrant further research, especially into 
the nature cf the emotions and their 
possible cogritive functions. 

On this last point she is undoubtedly 
right, One is, however, left wondering 
whether she has had any first-hand in- 
tuitive experience at all [other of course 
than in sence (1) above] or whether it 
is that she ñas merely suppressed it for 
the greater glory of academic scholar- 
ship. With first-hand intuitive experi- 
ence or even with an adequate 
understanding of Indian thought, to 
which she occasionally makes passing 
references, she could scarcely have called 
the cultivation of intuition an improb- 
able proposition. Improbable or no, 
it 1s an essential part of all true yoga 
and the method of its cultivation has 
been known to yogis for thousands of 
years. A 
It is perfectly true that intuition is 
essentially involved in all knowing. For 
instance, sheer sense knowledge, the 
knowledge of sense-data, exhibits ail 
Miss Wild’s four characteristics. It is 
indubitabl knowledge ; as knowledge it 
is immediate (in spite of all the stuff 
about afferent nerves, neurones and 
what-not}; it is as inexplicable and pro- 
found a mnystery as any in the universe 
and it is also, in itself, true despite all 
the false deductions that may be made 
from it. The same is true of the per- , 
ception >f ideas or, to coin a term, 
mind-data. It is also the fact that 
truths, t.e., patterns of ideas, can be in- 
tuited as when two-rightangledness is 
intuited of triangularity. Such in- 
tuitions, it should be noted, come as a 
flash of insight and are quite different 
from the assent to the logical demon- 
stration which may or may not precede 
them. The intuition may and usually 
does come only after much thought has 
been expended upon the problem but, 
when it does come, it is as a brilliant 
flash (che self-luminosity of knowledge 
that is referred to in Indian philosophy) 
which carries its own truth with it just 


as does perception of sense-data, whether 
‘real’ or ‘illusory’. For example, the 
intuition usually described as being that 
of the unity of all bfe is, however, in- 
adequate and consequently lable to 
metaphysical criticism. The verbal de- 
scription may be as clear, as certainly 
true and as inescapable as the perception 
of the greenness $f the patch of sense- 
data in front of me (a tree). Just as 
with sense-data, it is the deductions 
that are liable to error and it 
is this that is the cause of the 
much complained of unreliability of in- 
tuition. The intuited pattern or related- 
ness of the mind-data is sheerly true; 
the descriptions, deductions, explanations 
and additions may be and often are 
quite false. 

The fundamental unity of ‘intuitive’ 
and sense knowledge is brought out in 
the Mahayana Buddhist terms 
pratyaksha and yogi-pratyaksha. The 
former is the Sanskrit term for sense 
knowledge—literally, that which comes 
before the eye—and the intuitive percep- 
tions of the yogi are termed yogi-prat- 
yaksha, thereby indicating that they 
have a common basis. Miss Wild makes 
no mention of Lossky’s Intuitive Basts 
of Knowledge but as I haven't read it 
myself, comment is useless except to say 
that the title sounds interesting. 

A study of Indian thought would 
also shed light upon several of the prob- 
lems left obscure. The author is 
perfectly right in feeling that there is a 
relationship between emotion and in: 
tuition. This relationship arises because 
the higher emotions such as love and 
sympathy are rooted in what Indian 
philosophy terms the buddhi which 
meant (before the term was degraded 
by scholastics into mere intellectual 
judgment) the certainty-pervaded, 
unitary consciousness beyond the mind. 
Hence, i.e., because of the unitary nature 
of the buddhi all the vague ideas of 
union with the intuited object which 
float in and out of the discussion when- 
ever intuition is being talked of. There 
is a connection between feeling and in- 
tuition because the many minds are the 
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fragments, or rather, the points of view 
within that unitary consciousness and it 
1s as feelings of love and sympathy that 
the unity which is behind them all ap- 
pears. Since, then, the feeling is an 
attempt to restore -he unity which has 
deen. split up by the egoistic minds, and 
ance it is jyst in the unitary conscious- 
ness, the buddhi, th@t the truth exists 
or by it that it is known, (these 
cifferences of expression arise from the 
inadequacy of our conceptualisacion), 
i is only natural thet there should be a 
cognitive aspect of the emotions ar, 
zo put it Jess academically, that 
the heart should have its reasons which 
the head knows nothing of. 

In the light of thes ideas how clearly 
shine some of Spincza’s words! “ But 
we call that clear krowledge (elsewhere 
be terms it third ‘xnowledge) which 
cones, not from our being convinced by 
reasons, but from otr feeling and en- 
joring the thing itseli and it surpasses 
the other by far.” And, though the 
buddhi is not a God, yet an experience 
of its unitary consciousness is so god- 
lize that one can weli understand how 
Saimoza came to think that his ‘tkird 
krcwledge’ proceeded “from an 
adequate idea of the primal essence of 
certain attributes of Gad”. Whiteheed’s 


theery of ‘ feeling prehensions’ by which 
everything in the universe embraces 
everything else also falls into line. Jung, 
on tae other hand, one can do little with 
as long as he persists in dumping every- 
thing into his ‘unconscious’ and in 
makmng no distinction between what is 
below the level of normal mental 
awareness and what is above it. 
It is this confusion that makes 
him say in one place that intuition “ is 
the noblest of human gifts” and, in 
another, that “it is a characteristic of 
infamile and primitive psychology”. 
At present, however, I suppose that 
most western thinkers will consider the 
unitary consciousness of the buddhi to 
be a fantastic oriental speculation and 
in so doing will reject the key 
to tke problem of intuition. It 
is not a fantastic dream but an actual 
fact o° experience. In order to gain 
knowledge of it, however, recourse 
must te had to that method of cultiva- 
tion o: the intuition which, alas, has 
been declared to be an improbable 
proposition. In the meanwhile Miss 
Wild’s book is a valuable piece of spade 
work. Let us hope that now, after the 
ground has been dug, the seed will be 
sown. 
SRI KRISHNA PREM 


PSYCHICAL EXPERIENCES” 


This is a new series of psychical ex- » possibility of some kind of inspiration 


pezignces based upon the material in 
-he possession of the Society for 
Psychical Research. The first volume 1e- 
views the experiments made with Mzs. 
Veral, Mrs. Piper anc others in con- 
necim with “automatic” scripts, 
mezningless when read separately, but 
complementary when put together. Tre 
hypotheses put forward to account fcr 
the pienomena thus investigated are the 
axiscence of telepathy between the auto- 
matsts and/or the investigators, and the 





derivable from the “surviving person- 
alıties ” of the late Mr. F. W. H. Myers 
and his group of friends interested in 
psychical subjects. The details of the 
experiments are here for students who 
wish to “ollow the matter up minutely. 
The autior makes it clear that we 
cannot expect general agreement as to 
the validity of the evidence (particularly 
with regerd to physical phenomena), 
nor as to the interpretation of facts and 
the inferences to be drawn from them. 





* Evidence of Personal Survival from Cross Correspondences. By H. F. SALTMARSH. 


Exiaence of Purpose. 
ERIC SUDEON. 


By Zde RICHMOND. Hypnosis: Its Meaning and Practice. By 
(G. Bell and Sons, London. 3s. 6d. each.) 
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We think he is optimistic, however, in 
his estimate of the negligible proportion 
of “personal ieeling and predilection” 
in the work af scientists, though we 
agree that the mass of evidence avail- 
able with regard to supernormal events 
and faculties makes all the more dis- 
appointing to the conscientious 
investigator “tae absence of any theory 
which successfully attempts to bring the 
various phenomena into even a semb- 
lance of unity”. Even in the matter of 
telepathy Mr. Saltmarsh admits that 
“we know nothing of its real nature or 
of its modus operandi”, and similarly 
with clairvoyance and clairaudience (or, 
in modern vogue, telesthesia). This 
admirable diffidence is far removed from 
the dogmatism that characterized the 
result of the ©. P. R. inquiry into phe- 
nomena connected with Mme. Blavatsky. 
The opportunity of formulating a uni- 
fying theory was unceremoniously 
dismissed. And, so the Psychical 
Researcher has. made little progress. 
Mrs. Richmond’s selection of cases is 
aimed at discovering “whether there 
seemed to be a communicator, or trans- 
mitting mind, and if so, whether intention 
could be attributed to it”. The experi- 
ences recorded are of great interest, and 
include spontaneous apparitions in dreams 
or otherwise, compulsive impressions, and 
messages through mediums showing in- 
tention. Unfo-tunately, the comments of 
Mrs. Richmond on the individual cases 
do not carry one very far in an under- 
standing of the problem. The laws un- 
derlying these phenomena have been 
known from antiquity, and the material 
collected by psychical research in these 
modern days will only become clarified 
when we study it from the standpoint of 
Psychology, viewed as “the most im- 
portant branck of the Occult Sciences ”. 
Mr. Cuddor. makes it clear that Hyp- 
nosis “is primzrily a condition of increas- 
ed suggestibilizy ”, and he defines it as 
“an induced mental condition in which 
any suggestion made by the Hypnotist is 
accepted and acted upon by the Subject, 
provided that such suggestion is not con- 
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trary to the moral sense of the Subject ”. 
We are not convinced, however, that his 
proviso 18 borne out by the evidence. 
Apart from the fact that nowhere are 
we directed to the source of the “ moral 
sense”’, we may suggest that resistance to 
a suggestion repugnant to what Mr. 
Cuddon calls “the Inner Mind” of the 
Subject may be athibutable to a result 
imperfectly imagined by the Operator, 
whose will has not been established by 
faith, an essential factor in all magical 
operations. But where is the “ moral 
sense” in the case quoted from Erskine’s 
book where a diplomatist’s son, under 
hypnosis, told the Operator “ where the 
diplomat was, to whom he was speaking, 
and the nature of the conversation, over 
an appreciable period of time”? It is 
not difficult to yisualise the nature and 
consequences of the approaching “ psy- 
chic tide” where psycho-analysis, hyp- 
nosis, and “pet oracles”, have become 
almost drawing-room pastimes, and sor- 
cery, under a veneer of civilisation and 
with all the physical powers of that civil- 
ization at its disposal, proceeds with its 
work of disintegration. Mr. Cuddon 
quotes Dr. Milne Bramwell as stating 
that the “increased refinement and 
cheerfulness of the developed somnam- 
bule is consistently noticed” ; but there 
is no evidence for this assertion, and 
there are few, if any, “case histories” 
of somnambules, or, for that matter, of 
the majority of mediums, on record. 
„Chapter II is devoted to an explanation 
of the methods of testing Suggestibility 
and inducing Hypnosis, and we are left 
wondering over the apparent lack of re- 
sponsibility which allows these methods to 
be broadcast publicly. The treatment of 
Mass Hypnotism is a perfunctory one, 
having regard to the growing importance 
of this subject in the field of internation- 
al affairs. A perusal of this volume by 
the earnest student will confirm the im- 
portance, before the on-coming wave of 
Sorcery is around us, of promulgating 
a knowledge of the true philosophy of 
Man and Nature. 

B. P. HOWELL 
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Science and Ps-chical Phenomena. By 
G. N. M. TYRREL. (Methuen, London. 
12s. 6d.) - 

This book is zn examination of the 
evidence for psychic phenomenz. Mr. 
Tyrrell, faced with a mass of material 
that might well Lave overwhelm2d him, 
„wisely, in the reviewer’s opinion, confined 
himself chiefly to the Proceedings of the 
English Society for Psychical Fssearch. 
That Society, since the early days of its 
existence, the period of those pioneers 
Podmore, Churton Collins and the 
author of “St. Peul”, has always main- 
tained a uniformy high standard and 
level of objectivity towards the many as- 
pects of a subject whose mezs and 
bounds widen out, decade by decade, in- 
to an ever-expand-ng vista of urguessed, 
but dimly sensed limensions. 

Mr. Tyrrell is tc be praised most high- 
ly in that he has rrarshalled and arranged 
his matter in the same scientific and 
methodical manner in which he Fas done 
his thinking on paper. This book, with- 
out doubt, applies the scientific method 

-to a subject far too often dismissed by 
reactionary or myopic thinkers with a 
sneer or a shrug. The method, in short, 
makes for clarity and precision enabl- 
ing a reader who comes to the subject 
with an open and unprejudiced mind to 
consider a case, unforced and judiciously 
presented to him. 

In the space allocated to this review 
it is not possible to survey the contents 
of Mr. Tyrrell’s kook and the reviewer 
has to confine himself to striving to make 
the potential reader into a real one. In 
short, all that one can do is to make it 
known that here, im condensed forn, and 
in a style that now and then reminds one 
of Bertrand Russell’s, is the reasoned 
statement for a belief in what is to-day 
known as extra-sensory perception and 
the survival of bcdily death. 


The Occult Waz. By P. G. BOWEN. 
(Rider and Co., London. 10s. 6d.) 

The publishers daim that The Occult 
Way is “basicall» theosophical”. It 
evidences, indeed, a surprising grasp of 
many of Madame Blavatsky’s teachings, 
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All new sciences have suffered the same 
fate as that which for a time oppressed 
psychic investigation, namely, ridicule. 
And, surely, no field of scientific work off 
the’ beaten track of orthodoxy has ever 
suffered more at the hands of the un- 
critical critic and shallow thinker. Me- 
diumship became synonymous with fraud 
and deception, and those who turned 
their attention to psychic investigation 
were generally regarded as a little weak 
in the head. 

Great was the surprise of such critics 
when Sir William Barrett, Flammarion, 
Sir Oliver Lodge, to name but three 
names of men trained in the scientific 
method, proclaimed their belief in the 
survival after death and in the power 
of the ‘dead’ to communicate with the 
living. 

Why, it has been asked, if the dead de- 
sire to communicate, have they done so 
only within the last few decades ? Would 
they not have been doing so as far back 
in history as written records go? 

That is a question most easily answer- 
ed by another. It is this: Why, if the 
wireless transmission of sound over long 
distances has always been possible, is 
wireless the invention of yesterday ? 

Psychic, like physical science, advances 
as it perfects its technique. That is all. 
Whither it leads us we know not, and the 
author of this fascinating and well- 
pondered book is far too wise to suggest 
that man is ever likely to go beyond a 
limit very definitely set. In the words of 
Goethe, whom he quotes: “ Man is not 
born to solve the problem of the Uni- 
verse, but to find out where the problem 
begins and then to restrain himself with- 
in the limits of the comprehensible.” 

It is to be sincerely hoped that many 
people will read this thoughtful and ex- 
ceedingly able book. i 

GEORGE GODWIN 


in view of Captain Bowen’s assurance 
that “of her great works I have only 
read as much as sufficed to convince me 
that she knew”. Yet he rejects im- 
portant doctrines which she plainly 
taught. 
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Captain Bowen, whose Sayings of the 
Ancient One wat appreciatively reviewed 
in THE ARYAN PATH (February 1936), 
here offers “‘Se-en Lessons in Practical 
Occultism ”, a task laid on him by “£”, 
to whose memory he dedicates the work. 
He attempts to make his practical sug- 
gestions “ perfestly safe”, as he claims 
that his breathing exercises are if preced- 
ed by some months’ observance of all 
the laws of living he lays down; he 
warns those with certain physical de- 
fects against fcllowing beyond a certain 
point the practices outlined; he veils 
much of his tezching in simile and meta- 
phor. And ye the dangers are there, as 
in the author's advocacy of “ Ceremonial 


Tke Great Unity. By MARGARET 
Barr, M.A. _The Lindsey Press, Lon- 
don. 1s. 6d.) 

The writer of The Great Umty has 
sincere belief In the need of an unsecta- 
nian religious education. 

Since secta-ian religion is the hot-bed 
of much division and strife, due pri- 
marily to easly impressions which leave 
their mark ir the shape of an intolerant 
distorted mird, this book will supply a 
pressing nee@ The author is an English 
Unitarian Minister invited to the Gok- 
hale Memorial School in Calcutta to 
draw up a table scheme of religious 
instruction fer children of various denom- 
inations. It contains (1) Stories for 
children young and old (a) told in a 
direct manner and (b) through parables 
to analyse ~he meaning conveyed; (2) 
an outline sf the lives of the Teachers 
and Teachirgs, the background and sub- 
sequent development of the World’s 
Great Religions; and (3) New Begin- 
nings whict branched off from the old 
stem and ccntained several reform move- 
ments. The two appendices are also 
helpful giving as they do “ Suggestions 
for Practcal Work” and “Short 
Courses ”, 

We are surprised to find that the 
Theosophical Movement has been sum- 
marily disposed of in a brief paragraph. 
In a slim book which merely outlines 
1eligious systems one can hardly hope for 


Magic”. The book contains much of 
value but it is not a safe guide for all 
and sundry. One gets the impression 
that, by his own distinction between 
true teacher and true poet Captain 
Bowen is less the teacher than the 
poet :— 

“The latter sheds upon the world the 
Light he has found because he loves 
the light, and the former stnves to evoke 
his Light in the world because he loves 
the world.” 

The ideal of service 1s held up ; com- 
passion is extolled; but altruism is in- 
sufficiently stressed as the one safe 
motive for seeking knowledge and power. 

Pu. D. 


a detailed analysis, but surely in a study 
of comparative religions one expects to 
find more definite mention of a Move- 
ment which exercised such a revolution- 
ary change in the religious sphere, syn- 
thesized the fundamental tenets of all 
the great Philosophies, and whose first 
two objects are : Universal Brotherhood, 
and the Comparative Study of Reli- 
gions, Philosophies and Sciences. Why 
should the mention about the Founder 
of the Theosophical Movement be con- 
spicuous by its absence? An impartial 
study of Theosophy would indicate the 
debt of Miss Barr's philosophical view 
of Religion and its Teachers, to the 
powerful currents set in motion by Mad- 
ame Blavatsky over fifty years ago 
Despite this shortcoming, the book 
clearly radiates the atmosphere of Uni- 
versality. Throughout, we find a truly 
tolerant spirit, not that of one who un 
dertakes a comparative study with one’; 
own religion as the standard of measure. 
ment but of a student with “ genuine 
interest in and an unbiased study cf 
all the World’s Great Religious Tradé 
tions”. The Introduction indicates th> 
aim and purpose of such instruction tc- 
gether with the right method of ar- 
proach. Such an undertaking needs cz- 
pable teachers whose qualifications aʻe 
here outlined, the necessity for a ther- 
oughly unsectarian spirit being specialy 
stressed. 

DAEDA 
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The Tyranny of Words. By STUART 
Cuase (Methuen & Co. Ltd., London. 
10s. 6d.) 

Mr. Stuart Chase tells us that after 
many years of study of the classical 
philosophers, he found himself still un- 
able to understand what they were talk- 
ing about. But, before he had quite 
despaired “of his ewn intelligence, he 
read the late Aller Upward’s neglected 
masterpiece The New Word, and was 
led on, through the reading of Ogden 
and Richards and Korzybski, to the 
study of “Semantics”. This stucy con- 
vinced him that a great proportion of 
our human misery is caused by: ‘bad 
language’—meaning language that is 
unfitted to communicate ideas. He found 
that people were continually, in speech 
and writing, using words of the meaning 
of which no two persons could grve the 
same definition; and yet these words, 
precise ‘referents’ for which coud not 
be found, frequently moved people to 
take the most momentous action As 
an illustration of this, Mr. Chase cuotes 
from a speech of Herr Hitler, anc then 
gives us the same passage after all the 
ambiguities have been removed :— 

“The Aryan Fatherland, which has nursed 
the souls of heroes, calls upon you fcr the 
supreme sacrifice which you, in whom flows 


heroic blood, will not fail, and whic: will 
echo forever down the corridors of history.” 

This would be translated : 

The blab blab, which has nursed the 
blabs of blabs, calls upon you for the blab 
blab bias you, in whom, flows blab Clood, 
will not fail, and which will echo blab 
down the blabs of blab. 

The “blab” is not an attempt to be 
funny; it is a semantic blank. Ncthing 
comes throu The hearer, versed in 
reducing high-order abstractions to either 
al or a series of roughly gener eda 
in the real world of experience, and protect- 
ed from emotive associations wi gene 
words, simply hears nothing compreien- 
ST Gana: The demagogue might as well haye 


Whether Mr. Chase meant to be fumny 
cr not, the above is good fun if you 
tappen to share his political prejud_ces, 
in which case you are of course “ pro- 
tected from emotive 
Ctherwise you might be shocked. Take 


associations ”. 


a remotely different example,—that of 
a very old and famous story, which so 
many people have thought they under- 
stood and found full of meaning and 
beauty, in which one of the characters 
says : — 

“Thy folk shall be my folk and thy God 
my God.” 

I suppose the semantic correction 
would substitute blabs for the words 
‘folk’ and ‘God’; but I doubt if Mr. 
Chase himself would view the result with 
satisfaction. Still, he is criticising language 
as a means of communication, and these 
things do seem to communicate. Even 
in the case of the really poisonous piece 
of rhetoric he pillories, one could hardly 
deny that, in the time and place of 
utterance, it was a far more effective 
act of communication than the highest 
Semantic expert could probably have 
achieved. But Semantics, so far as 
Mr. Chase has mastered the science, 
seems merely to require the elimination 
from our vocabulary of all words not 
referring explicitly to the objects or 
operations which are experimentally 
verifiable in the world of sense-data. 
This would be a “reductive analysis” 
of language to its purely sensual and 
intellectual residua, curiously analogous 
to the reduction of emotional experience 
by the psycho-analysts. I fear it might 
be as destructive and lead to equally 
half-baked attempts at reform. 

Nevertheless, The Tyranny of Words 
is a high-spirited piece of work, as 
shrewd as it is amusing, It is thorough- 
ly serious in intention, and the author 
is justified in his advocacy of the study 
of Semantics as a healthy mental dis- 
cipline and a very advisable prolegome- 
non to philosophic instruction. He is 
less justified in presenting Semantics as 
if it were a dawning light of truth only 
in the last twenty years; for, whether 
he understood them or not, some of 
those old philosophers he read with so 
little profit knew more than he allows 
them, of the dangers of mistaking words 
for things. 


PHILIP MAIRET 
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Coming into Being Among the Austra- 
han Aborigines. By M. F. ASHLEY- 
MontaGu. (George Routledge and Sons 
Ltd., London. 21s.) 

Introduced to the public with an 
“Introduction” in which the relevant 
literature regarding the life of Australian 
Aborigines -is surveyed, and commend- 
ed in the ccurse of a “Foreword” 
contributed b” Bronislaw Malinowski, 
Dr. Montagu’s “ study of the procreative 
beliefs of the Native tribes of Australia” 
should be ad:ritted to be a contribution 
of outstanding importance to contem- 
porary ethnological and anthropological 
literature. Are the Australian aborigines 
really ignoran- of the causal relationship 
between sexual congress and pregnancy ? 
Whaz is the nature and cultural status 
of this nescence? These and allied 
questions are answered by Dr. Montagu 
after a thorough-going scientific analysis 
of the data collected from first-hand 
sources. After a sketch of the “ Arunta ”, 
the type patern of Australian culture, 
six chapters ollow dealing with the pro- 
creative beliefs of the different Australian 
tribes. The ninth and tenth chapters 
are particularly significant. The main 
conclusion indicated is that the 
Australian aborigines believe that 
spint-childrer enter the wombs of wo- 
men on appropriate occasions, and that 
sexual cong-ess is not the necessary 
causal determinant of pregnancy, such 
spirit-childrea being “in origin entirely 
independent of future parents”. 

From certain data collected by 
Havelock Ellis and presented in his 
Psychology of Sex, it would appear that 
even in modern civilized societies, some 
people have not yet understood all that 
science has to say on birth, and if the 
Indian literature centring round the 
ceremonies of marriage, (Garbha- 
adhana) etc, be studied, one would 
be forced to accept the conclusion that 
sice by side with a pretty fairly correct 
perception >f the causal relationship be- 
tween sexual congress and pregnancy, 


there exists the belief that spirits enter 
the wombs of women for the definite 
purpose of securing a nervous mecha- 
nism or body through the instrument- 
ality of which alone life has to be lived 
and Karmic destiny worked out. From 
the standpoint of general philosophy, 
anthropological researches and investi- 
gations may beg subjected to re- 
orientation. For instance, the entire 
discussion of the question whether the 
Australian aborigines know or do not 
know certain facts relating to pregnancy 
is unprofitable unless it is assumed that 
modern man reveals a superiority-com- 
plex in that he has some knowledge 
which the Australian aborigines have 
not. If anthropological _ investigations 
and researches just stopped with an 
exhibition of the superiority-complex, 
they would be ignored or condemned, 
but a study like the one accomplished 
by Dr. Montagu, who admits quite 
frankly and honestly that “ The Austra- 
lian aboriginal native endowment is 
quite as good as any European’s if not 
better”, should be admitted to be 
a genuine contribution to the stock of 
knowledge as it lays adequate emphasis 
on the phenomenon of cultural relativity. 
Dr. Montagu argues ın effect—given the 
traditional and cultural background, the 
Australian aborigines’ nescience about 
birth-biology, birth-embryology, is per- 
fectly natural. The world can never be 
made safe for democracy at all until the 
¿inevitability of cultural relativity is 
understood and international behav- 
iourism moulded in the light of that 
understanding. The Australian ab- 
origines have a right to a-place in the 
sun as legitimately as the cent per cent 
American of Dr. McDougall and the 
cent per cent Nazi of Hitler. The grati- 
tude of the enlightened section of man- 
kind is due to Dr. Montagu for having 
pushed this truth (albeit unpleasant in 
certain quarters of Imperialism) into the 
region of international attention. 


R. Naca Raya SARMA 
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Heredity and Politics. By J. B. S. 
HALDANE. (George Allen and Unwin 
Ltd., London. 7s. 6d.) 

In this book Professor Haldane exam- 
ines some burning issues of the day 
with fearless frankness and scientific de- 
tachment. The first half of the volume 
he devotes to the principles of genetics, 
so far as they apply & men and women, 
and shows how biological inequality is 
brought about by’ differences due to 
nature and nurture; and in the subsequent 
chapters on the Principles of Human 
Heredity and the Origin of Hereditary 
Diseases by Mutation, he deals in detail 
with ‘the various questions raised. The 
treatment of this subject of human in- 
aquality, though scientific, is made as 
popular as possible without sacrificing 
*ruth to simplicity. A 

In the second half of the boox, the 
author grapples with more controversial 
subjects. At a lime when “ Aryanism” 
and Nordic superiority are being stress- 
ed in the cult of nationalism in Europe 
end elsewhere, Professor Haldane makes 
some illuminating observations on this 
myth of race superiority. He holds that 
there is no adequate scientific evidence to 
cetermine whether racial difference is to 
te attributed to hereditary or environ- 
rental causes. As for the alleged Harm- 
fal effects of racial intermixture, he finds 
it impossible, on the basis of the data on 
hand, to come to any reasoned conclusion. 
Ee thinks it most urgent to unde-take 
a Scientific study of the effects of race, 
crossing. Such a study may take gener- 
ations to complete, and until then w2 are 
not, he declares, justified in any dogma- 
zism in reference to it. 

Does a nation degenerate because the 
pcor breed faster than the rich? Should 
the unfit be sterilized? These topice are 
discussed in the chapter on Differential 
Fertility and Positive Eugenics. He æru- 
tirizes the rates of increase or decrease in 
citferent nations and social classes; he 
weighs the causes and effects of the difer- 
enses, and the methods adopted or sug- 
gested for controlling them. “If the 
Tica are infertile because they are rich, 
they might become less so if they were 


made less rich.” Inheritance of wealth, 
he believes, is eugenically undesirable, be- 
cause it tends to make the well-to-do limit 
ther families. Curiously enough, the in- 
her-tance of property has been defended 
on zenetical grounds, but Professor Hal- 
dare maintains that a consideration of 
human biology does not justify the per- 
petvation of class distinction. 

With regard to the problem of eliminat- 
ing the unfit, the author enumerates six 
possible alternatives, one of which, of 
course, is compulsory sterilization. To 
this method he is strongly opposed, 
though the procedure has been authoriz- 
ed in twenty-eight States in the U:S.A., 
in Alberta, Canada, in Denmark, Sweden, 
Finland and Germany. The eugenists 
mairtain that sterilization has the double 
advantage of being radical as regards pre- 
vention of offspring, and of avoiding in 
many cases segregation which is tyran- 
nical for the individual and onerous for 
the State. Professor. Haldane, on the 
other hand, argues that the proposal to 
turn out a number of mental defectives 
into the bitter economic struggle of 
modem life, provided they cannot repro- 
duce, is a step morally backwards, and an 
abandonment of one of the forms of be- 
haviour which distinguish man from most 
other animals. 

He maintains, further, that the claims 
of mcst eugenists as to the incidence of 
mentzl disease and mental defect are un- 
warranted. Though certain physical and 
mental diseases may have a hereditary 
basis, yet the mechanism of heredity is 
still entirely unknown. He points out, 
therefore, the danger of sterilizing the 
class which is rather unscientifically de- 
scribec as “ feeble-minded ” or mentally 
defective without counting the possible 
loss to society. We are aware that great 
men, like Newton, Beethoven, Schumann, 
Poe, Goethe and others, would have been 
lost if sterilization laws had been made 
compt sory a few centuries ago. There- 
fore, before we can legislate the hereditary 
unfit out of society, we need facts. A 
careful reading of this volume drives one 
to the conclusion that the crying need of 
eugenics is not legislation but scientific 
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research. Until scientific facts are gather- 
ed, it is folly to make laws which reflect 
the good intentions of enthusiasts rather 
than the findings of sober scientists. 


The Youngest Disciple. By EDWARD 
THOMPSON. (Faber and Faber, Lon- 
don.) 

Panchkori, this “ youngest disciple”, 
was a herdboy liberated by the Buddha 
from bondage to a robber-chief. Be- 
cause of the pain Panchkori inflicts, 
rather malicioisly, upon a cruel over- 
bearing Brahmin farmer, the Buddha 
asks him to Jecome for a month the 
Brahmin’s servant. Panchkori finally 
deserts this severely trying position and 
enjoys for a year the natural life of the 
jungle, united to a young wife. After 
her death he is discovered by Moggal- 
lana and restored to the Order. The 
story continves, with frequent dis- 
courses, and conforms more to Buddhist 
tradition, sympathetically depicting the 
characters of the Buddha and his dis- 
ciples. The only miracle in the story 
is the only miracle recognized by the 
Buddha, that of the power to change 
evil ways to good ones: we are moved 
by the deep peace and freedom of this 
attainment. 

The author gives very effectively that 
Indian atmcsphere which, in certain 
aspects, has changed so little through- 
out the ages. This is enhanced by the 
verses ascribed to Ananda, in spirit like 


Oriental MSS. of the J. F. Lewis Col- 
lection in tae Free Library of Phila- 
delphia. By MUHAMMED AHMED SIM- 
SAR. (Philadelphia. ) 

There are many well-to-do people 
everywhere, and especially in America, 
who become fond of collecting articles 
which reqrire quite a considerable 
amount of technical knowledge and ex- 
perience to be recognised, a knowledge 
which such collectors never bother to ac- 
quire. Therefore they inevitably fall into 
the hands of dealers, believing all non- 
sense which these, very often ignorant 


Heredity and Politics is a contribution 
to a better understanding of the major 
problems of eugenics. 

J. M. KUMARAPPA 


many of those in the Theri-Thera-Gatha, 
evoking the life of the forest ashram. 
From a doctrinal standpoint most, if 
not quite all, Buddhists will regard this 
book as heretical. For to hold that 
there is any Atman, Self, or “ Indweller ” 
in the body is counted one of the chief 
heresies, and much effort is made in the 
Buddhist scriptures to free the mind 
from this belief,—said categorically to be 
the first fetter upon the Way to En- 
lightenment, In spite of the tremen- 
dous textual emphasis given to this 
negative side of the Buddha’s teaching, 
there are eminent scholars, such as 
Mrs. C. A. F. Rhys Davids in her 
later writings, who question this being 
the teaching of the Buddha. And in the 
Katha-Vatthu—which is the latest book 
of that most ancient and sizable collec- 
tion of Buddhist scriptures, known as 
the Pali-Canon, fixed at about 246 B.c., 
—we find among the eighteen schools of 
Buddhism, then existing, two which 
follow the Puggalevadins—Teachers of 
the Self. There refutation of this doc- 
trine is lengthy and given first promi- 
nence. Mr, Thompson has the courage 
to join the Puggalavadins. 
We regret that the book contains no 
list of references. 

. E. H. BREWSTER 


people, would tell them, This is the case 
with such collectors of Oriental manu- 
scripts, as are indifferent to the particu- 
lar language, culture, or literature—of 
which there are so many in the Orient— 
to which the books belong. Although 
collectors of this kind do good by sav- 
ing from destruction a certain number 
of manuscripts, yet their part, on the 
whole, is rather deplorable. By easily 
permitting the dealers to cheat and rob 
them, they breed and encourage the 
objectionable species of the middleman, 
encourage speculation, and “spoil the 
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market”. Exaggerated rumours about 
the high prices paid for a few really 
valuable books spread everywhere, and 
every book, even the most warthless, 
becomes in the eyes of the ignorant -and 
greedy sellers a priceless treasure. Not 
only does this lead to coinplete exclusion 
of learned institutcons, which ar2 never 
overburdened with funds, from tha mar- 
kez, but this even c&uses alarm in the 
governments of Ortntal nations. Ridicu- 
lone barriers in the shape of formalities 
and taxation are raised in the Fay of 
export, and, as a result, the precious 
treasure remains “at home”. But, in 
reality the people themselves take very 
little interest in thé, and are very neg- 
ligent, so-that many manuscripts perish 
every year, being damaged by humidity, 
mice, children, worms, and—the latest 
nevelopment—by being» washed to he 
3old as “antique paper”. 

The collection described in the cata- 
‘ogue under review apparently Lelongs 
to this type. It contains a handful of 
Arabic, Persian, Turkish, Hindustani, 
Hebrew, Armenian, etc. MSS., ariongst 
which only a few would attract the 


Musings on the True Theosophist’s 
Path. By W. Q. Jæ. U. L. T. 
Pamphlet No. 36. Theosophy Com- 
rany (India), Ltd., Bombay. 

This is a reprint of an article which 
frst appeared in The Path in three in- 
stalments more than fifty years ago. It 
ig an excellent example of Mr. W. Q. 
Jadge’s Wisdom applied to those early 
steps in living the Higher Life when 
perhaps the aspirant needs most to be 
warned against spiritual pride or exclu- 
siveness. “He who thinks he is wise 
is the most ignoran- of men, and ke 
who begins to believe he is wise is in 
greater danger than any other man who 
lives.” And the panphlet goes cn to 
counsel the aspirant against allowing any 
assumption of occult xnowledge or Ccesire 
Sor fame to come between him and the 
misery and sorrow of the world, against 
regarding human ties as impedimen‘s to 


. 


attention of a specialist. 


With regard to the technical side of 


the catalogue, one first of all may admire 
the exuberant enthusiasm of the author : 
the word “beautiful ” appears every- 


where. Almost every book is beautifully . 


written in a beautiful handwriting on 
beautiful paper, beautifully ruled with 
gold lines, etc. In. addition, “however, 
many improvements in his system of 
arrangement may be suggested. The 
matter is’ rather chaotic in arrangement, 
e.g, why not do'‘such a simple thing 
as separate what refers to the work 


from what refers to the copy only? The . 


latter may -be in small type., Quite a 
large proportion of the volume consists 


of recapitulation of the well known biog-~ 


raphies of’ the famous poets. Would 
it-not be better merely to give a refer- 
ence to the works of E. G. Browne, etc.? 
It may be pleasant to look upon a thick 
volume, glorifying a small collection. 
But when a student has to handle so 
many of them, all with their own indi- 
vidual ways and fancies, it is rather a 
heavy burden, ands a great waste of time 
and labour. 

* W. IvANOW 


spiritual development. or passing judg- 
ment upon the spiritual worth of any 
one, Creeds in the past have interposed 
between man and the simple creative 


demands, the sacred art of life. And. 


it is the task of a true Theosophy to 
initiate him anew into life on all its 
levels, to insist that only “he who lives 
the ‘Life shall know the doctrine” and 
that only by striving disinterestedly to 


realise the meaning of every. event. 


and relationship can he qualify to re- 
ceive those gifts and powers which will 
fit him for more advanced work on the 
Path. 

It is because they emphasise so wisely 
that the true Theosophist’s Path is a 
living growth, an organic unfolding, and 
that “he who enters the door, does so 
as gently and imperceptibly, as the tide 


rises in the night-time”, that these Mus- ` 


ings should be laid to heart. 
HucuH I'A. FAUSSET 


CORRESPONDENCE ~ ‘7 5 
THE POWER OF THE EYE 


A man may cmanate an evil influence 
through his varous sense organs and his 
extremities, but the evil transmitted by 
the eye is the nost potent and danger- 
ous. The eye is the organ through which 
various emotions like anger, envy, hatred, 
sorrow, love, ctc, are expressed, and 
their expressims produce inordinate 
changes in otLers towards whom the 
gaze is directed The eye is as it were a 
sending-station through which emotions 
are transmittec to others. It is faith- 
fully believed ky many that any good or 
evil influence can be communicated 
through the eye, which has the magnetic, 
fascinating power of controlling other 
human beings. Not only human beings 
are endowed w.th this quality, but even 
animals. Bacot in,his Essay on “ Envy” 
speaking of the attributes of love and of 
envy, says thet they “have vehement 
wishes, they zame themselves readily 
into imaginations and suggestions, and 
they come easily into the eye, es- 
pecially upon the pressure of those 
objects which are the points that con- 
duce to fasciration, if any such there 
be”, 

The power of the Eye or Drishti is 
strange. The sages after their tapas 
(penance), it is said, do not open their 
eyes upon any human being for fear lest 
their eyes may shoot fiery rays on a 
person and thas cause death. It is be- 
lieved that an-thing before their eyes at 
that moment will be burned to ashes. 

The eye has the power of bewitching 
any individua! within its range of vision. 
Folklore and nyth abound in examples 
of the power of fascination. 

Ancient Greece abounded in similar 
stories. The 2yes of the Gorgons, three 
hideous maitlens whose heads were 
covered with snakes instead of hair, 
petrified all beholders. 

The Christan scriptures confirm the 
existence of he Evil Eye. Proverbs, 
xxviii, 22 reads:—“He that hasteth 


to be rich hath,an evil eye.” Proverbs, 
xxiii, 6 says, “Eat thou not the 
bread of him who hath an evil eye, 
neither desire thoughis dainty meats.” 

The evil eye superstition has come 
down to us from primitive man and 
lives even to this day in all parts of the 
world. The evil eye is dreaded by many. 
It troubles ignorant men especially but 
even cultured people are not altogether 
free from fear of the evil eye. 

The evil power is believed to be born 
in some, while in others it is developed 
by the character and mind of the in- 
dividual. Women are thought of as pos- 
sessing this power of the evil eye in 
greater degree than men. All possessors 
of the evil eye are not conscious of their 
evil power but their eyes inadvertently 
shoot out pernicious rays that act malig- 
nantly on others who fall prey to their 
evil influence. Heliodorus says, “ When 
any one looks at what is excellent with 
envy, he fills the surrounding atmosphere 
with a pernicious quality and transmits 
his own envenomed exhalations into 
whatever be nearest to him”. 

The rational explanation for this 
phenomenon would seem to be that every 
external act has an internal source. The 
eye but reflects externally what the mind 


eholds, The evil eye is thus the product 


of an evil mind; and an evil-minded 
person alone exhibits it. If we have 
evil thoughts we may possess the evil eye 
ourselves, unknowingly. 

The evil eye projects its rays on 
animate and inanimate objects and 
forthwith changes result. Any food care- 
fully prepared at home may be spoiled 
by a glance from an evil eye. The evil 
eye may fall on any person who is in the 
enjoyment of special happiness or for- 
tune. People under that wicked influence 
suffer long. Before the terrible glance of 
the evil eye beautiful things are ruined, 
lovely children fade, fine things lose 
lustre, valuable things are lost. The 
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deadly evil eye is expressed var-ously in 
different Indian languages, In Tzemil it 
is Kan Drishti, in Telugu FEandla 
Drishti and in Marathi Drishte Lagala. 
Rather than accept the blame them- 
selves, too many who meet with failures 
attribute them to zhe evil eye, te protect 
themselves from which superstitious acts 
are performéd. These acts are meaning- 
less in themselves Wt the performere 
faith in their efficacy relieves their 
minds. Since the first glance of the evil 
eye is supposed to project baleful efects, 
people take steps fo prevent them. The 
beautiful temples and their high towers 
~ (gopuras) are Drovected from the effects 
of the evil eye by the use of monstrous 
faces on the tcwers or at the entrance, 
such as the widely opened mouths of lions 
or indecent figures of man and waonan. 
The eyes of the visitors first fall upon 
those objects a3 a result of which the 
possible evil effects of their glances are 
diverted. On houses and buildings under 
construction, to ward off the evil eve, a 
white gourd is hung over a building and 
ugly monstrous Auman forms are put up. - 
It is believed taat these counteract the 
evil influence, Objects of strking 
appearance are usec in fields and gardens 
where there is a plenteous yield ; earthen 
pots painted with black or white, with 
white or black Cots respectively, are sus- 
pended on high polas. 

‘Arathi, red-coloured water with a few 
pieces of charcoal floating in it on which 
tamphor is burninz, is passed several 
limes from head. to foot of the suspected * 
victim of the evil eye and then thsown 
yut in the street. Tae same is done with 
zoloured morsels of cooked rice waich 
are then thrown away at the crosarcads. 
Also, a handful of dry chillies ard salt 
:8 thrown into tne are. If the eril eye 
Aas been at work, if is believed that the 
chillies will not procuce a pungent smell. 
Even during marriages in Hindu femilies 
the finely dressed bride and bridezroom 
are given the gooc effects of ‘Arcthi, 
coccanuts are passec over their hears a 
number of times and then broken to 
pieces and coins likewise are wayed and 
thrown, 
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Children are very susceptible to the 
pcwer of the evil eye and to avoid its 
baleful effects children in Hindu homes 
ofcen are disfigured with black smudges 
on cheek and chin. Whenever a person 
remarks that a child is very handsome, 
immediately, to divert the attention of 
ev.l, an old woman will say to him, 
“See, what strange-looking feet you 
have!” When parents suspect that the 
evil eye has rested on a child, they re- 
quest the help of a person versed in the 
art of mantras (Vedic incantations). He 
spells out certain words in ashes, which 
he then smears on the child’s forehead ; 
he also puts a pinch of the ashes into 
the child’s mouth. If the evil effects are 
severe, Thayats (amulets) are tied 
arcund the child’s neck—small cylindri- 
cal copper, silver or gold cases inta which 
are put some herbs or paper inscribed 
wita mystic words. Mahomedans hang 
around the neck of youngsters a crescent- 
shaped ornament of gold or silver appar- 
ent y to ward off the-evil eye. 

People attempt to protect themselves 
from this evil by these various methods. 
They recognize, however, that at best 
theze can only be preventive or palliative 
—not completely curative ; for there is an 
invBible power that leads man to weal 
or 10 destruction. The fear of the evil 
eye is so great that it is not an easy task 
to shake it off and to be free of a disease 
or ather disability supposed to have been 
caused by it. 

Still, belief in the evil eye is undoubt- 
edly a superstition, though an universal 
one, and it should be possible to over- 
com: it by the force of the will. “It is 
needful, however, to approach the 
subject with an open judicial mind and 
not <o reject all that one of superior un- 
ders-anding is unable to explain. Our 
senses and experience alike tell us that 
there exist many facts and appearances, 
which appealed strongly to the despised 
judgment of our forefathers, rude and 
cultvred alike, which never have been 
either disproved or explained and some 
of tuese facts have been held as firm 
articles of belief in all ages.” 

R, B, PINGLAY 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


There are more strange and ab- 
normal happerings than are record- 
ed in our newspapers, and even by 
organs of Spiritism and Psychical 
Research. In this number of THE 
ARYAN PATH several writers deal 
with one or another kind of psychi- 
cal and psycaological phenomena. 
One of them, Mr. Frank Pyle sug- 
gests that pecple maintain a truly 
scientific attitude and investigate the 
realm of the invisible. But that 
realm is governed by laws just as the 
visible is ; and a study of the results 
of research already carried on will 
prove most helpful. Occultism is not 
a new study; its proficients have 
laboured in every age—especially in 
the East. One of them, W. Q. 
Judge, writes about this record of 
investigations : 


As this knowledge deals with laws and 
states of matter, and of consciousness 
undreamed of by the “ practical ” West- 
ern world, it cen only be grasped, piece 
by piece, as the student pushes forward 
the demolition of his preconceived no- 
tions, that are due either to inadequate 
or to erroneous. theories. It is claimed 
by these higher students that, in the Oc- 
cident especially, a false method of rea- 
soning has for many centuries prevailed, 
resulting in a universal habit of mind 
which causes men to look upon many 
effects as causes, and to regard that 
which is real as the unreal, put- 
ting meanwhile the unreal in the place 
of the real. as a minor example, the 
phenomena of mesmerism and clairvoy- 
ance have, wril lately, been denied by 
Western science, yet there have always 
been numerous persons who know for 
themselves, by incontrovertible intro- 
spective eviderce, the truth of these phe- 
nomena, and, in some instances, under- 
stand their caise and rationale. 


One of the ways by which research 
along this line gan be a little expedit- 
ed is to abandon the method which 
prevails in certain quarter’ ; Spirit- 
ists have limited their field consider- 
ably, while the Psychical Researchers 
have mapped out their spheres of in- 
vestigation. | Meanwhile, Nature is 
giving humanity innumerable oppor- 
tunities by opening doors to strange 
abnormal phenomena. Here is, for 
example, an event, which comes frora 
a reliable news agency— the Asso- 
ciated Press of India—from Noak- 
hali (Eastern Bengal) on the 15th of 
June: 


A story of the strange doings of three 
serpents has been received here from 
Babupur, a village in Begumganj 
Thana. 

It is stated that on the night of May 

31 last, three serpents entered the temple 
of Goddess Manasha, situated in the 
compound of Pandit Rajanikanta Smri- 
titirtha, and were found coiled round the 
image. The inmates, who were taken 
aback at the sight, however, took great 
care not to disturb the reptiles in any 
way. 
_ The serpents, it is further stated, are 
not causing harm to anybody nor are 
they moving away. The householder, 
on the other hand, has since been feed- 
ing the serpents with milk and plantains 
every day. A large number of people 
are pouring in daily to the place. 

Manasha, according to Bengalis, is 
the Goddess of the serpents and is wor- 
shipped in almost every household dur- 
ing the rains. 

It is recalled that some time after the 
last Punja holidays, several serpents 
were found “guarding” a new-born 
baby of one Revati Kanta Sarma of 
Nandarpur by spreading their hoods over 
it and they continued to do so even after 
the child was removed from the place 
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to a village abort fifteen miles away. 
Is there any explanation for this 

strange phenomenon? We may 

draw our readers’ attention to an 


interesting artide published in THE - 


ARYAN PATH for October 1935— 
“Human Wife and Snake Goddess : 
A Bengali Myth ’*by our esteemed 
friend Sri Ramananda Chatterjee. It 
gives the story of the goddess men- 
tioned in the above item cf news. 
There are numerous similar abnor- 
mal happenings which take place in 
this country of India. They are all 
the time disposed of by “ scientific 
minds” with a shrug of the shoul- 
ders ; in reality they „are a challenge 
to those minds, for adequate investi- 
gation of a singie one of them would 
overthrow some “established fact” 
in modern knowledge, and compel a 
revision of views and opinions. 


Dr. Mathilde Hertz, the daughter 
of the famous discoverer of the Hert- 
zian Rays, has been experimenting 
with bees at the Entomological Field 
Station Laboratory at the Cam- 
bridge University. She announces 
that bees have ‘a special timepiece 
of their own.” Dr. Hertz is busy 
preparing a report on “the colours 
of flowers as ‘he bee sees them” 
(italics ours). Bees do not see the 
red of our speccrum while they see 
the ultra-violet, the colour which or- 
dinary human beings do rot see. 
This is observed and record2d, but 
will science tell us what state or 
plane of consciousness is that of the 
- bee? And talking of the be2’s eye, 
what explanation would scierce give 
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o? the power of the’ evil eye in man 
to which the correspondence publish- 
ed in this number refers ? 


All such strange and abnormal 
pūenomena are explained in the Eso- 
teric Philosophy, which‘ is the most 
ancient code of knowledge not made 
ud by fanciful dreamers but put to- 


gether by Wise Seers who taught the - 


ecrlier races of mankind. 

Many were the benefits derived by 
infant humanity when the Instruc- 
tors walked the avenues of busy cities, 
and taught to the new-born minds 
the truths of agriculture and archi- 
tecture, of producing and consuming 
nct only the bare necessities of life 
but also those things which. made 
lif rich and prosperous without 
making it sordid’ with greed or ugly 
with competition. But humanity is 


nc more in its infancy ; it has grown - 


up: and in doing so it has developed 
licentious tendencies in many direc- 
ticns. Further, the Infant Humanity 
has become Orphan Humanity : the 
Divine Instructors, the Wise Fathers 
of the Race, are seen no longer in the 
market place and the Immortal 
Sririt of man has been smothered 
by the corruptible and corrupted 
senses of flesh. The Instruction im- 
pacted has never been lost; the 
Vcice of the Fathers is ever in the 
wald. But most men having 
neglected to listen to It millennia ago 
have atrophied their spiritual ‘ears ; 
ani having attuned their conscious- 
ness to the din of the world are un- 
ab.e to-day to catch even occasional 
nozes, let alone the melody. 


~~ 


AUD 


Point out the ‘' Way "’—however dimly$ 
and lost among the host—as does the evening 


star to those who tread their path in darkness. 


—The Voice of the Silence 9 
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INDIA AND THE WORLD 


No people in the world have ever attained to such a grandeur 
of thouwzht,in ideal conceptions of the Deity and its offspring, MAN, 
as the Sanscrit metaphysicians and theologians. It is to India, that 
all the «ther great nations of the world are indebted for their languages, 
arts, lexislature, and civilization. 


—H. P. BLAVATSKY in Jsis Unveiled 


The tendency of Indian civilization is to elevate the moral being, 
that of the Western civilization is to propagate immorality. The latter 
is godlzss, the former is based on a belief in God. So understanding 
and sc believing, it behoves every lover of India to cling to the old 
Indian civilization even as a child clings to the mother’s breast. 


—M. K. GANDHI in Hind Swaraj 


How meny even among the 
thoughtful seriously took to heart the 
warning given in the last quarter of 
the last centary, that modern civiliza- 
tion was no civilization, and that it 
would soon die a violent death if it 
persisted in its modes of life? The 
West was -oo intoxicated with its 
scientific inventions and the rest to 
think of “chose higher and nobler 
conceptions of public and private 
duties whick. lie at the root of all spir- 
itual and material improvement” to 


quote the words of H. P. Blavatsky. 
More ; the intoxicated West had reel- 
ed into the East, and many had taken 
his bravado and brawl to be words of 
knowledge and strength and, infected 
by his company, had begun to follow 
his example. Japan was the first to 
succumb and she has already begun 
to reap the evil effects, as has the 
Continent of Europe. 


Madame Blavatsky, looking on 
the plane of causes which were lead- 
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ing modern civilization from guilt to ` 


punishment, condemned it as “ de- 
graded”. India’s living leader—the 
greatest man in the public world of 
to-day—experiencing some of the 
effects of the drunken civilization pro-- 
claimed it «as a civilization only in 
name”; for it “ takes note neither of 
morality, nor of religion”. Speaking 
of India Gandhiji made a <istinc- 
tion: “It is my deliberate opinion 
that India is being ground down not 
under the English heel but uncer that 
of modern civilization”. For this 
curse of civilization Madam: Bla- 
vatsky gave—between 1871 and 1891 
—a cure in her writings which con- 
tain principles and applications, but 
these were not practised on any large 
scale even among those who called 
themselves Theosophists. When Gan- 
dhiji wrote his Hind Swaraj in 1908 
and advocated in his own way and 
words almost the same cure, there 
‘were many, and not only “a dear 
friend” (to whom he refers -n his 
‘message to us printed below) who 
valled him—“ Thou fool!” 


In 1908 the drunkard was drink- 
ng still; the East was still ic the 
zrip of the glamour produced by“ 
Western civilization. Then came 
the war, and showed how true was 
the vision of Madame Blavetsky, 
kow prophetic were the words of 
Gandhiji. That war was to end war ; 
but the leaders who produced the 
Treaty of Versailles were so full c: the 
intoxication of their civilization that 
taey manufactured the germs of 
fature wars fancying that they were 
sowing seeds of future peace ! Recent 
events clearly prove that moral prin- 
c.ples are openly set at nought—a 





nemesis for conniving at immoral 
principles in years gone by. 


There are many who think that 
the disease of this civilization is not 
curable, and that death must result. 
There are others who hoping for a 
radical recovery suggest a variety of 
panaceas, most of which are devoid 
of real guiding principles. ‘“ Civiliza- 
tion is not an incurable disease”, 
wrote Gandhiji in 1908 and explain- 
ed at some length the treatment to be 
applied. 


In the hope of seeing the principles 
of his psycho-philosophy practised in 
the country most ready for it, he ex- 
pounded it still further, and led his 
people to gain for themselves a suit- 
able opportunity for application 
which has now emerged. By an 
irony of fate, a large number of 
Indians, especially among the youth, 
are still under the bad influence of 
Western socio-political doctrines. 
Even such doctrines as the West has 
found wanting and abandoned are 
still being pursued by many Western- 
educated men and women. 


There are numerous important 
problems which the world is facing 
to-day ; in our opinion there is none 
more vital for the whole world than 
that which is before India. Not only 
is India’s own future bound -up 
with her acceptance or rejection 
of Gandhiji’s teachings in building 
her own civilization founded upon 
immemorial moral principles, but 
that of the world also. An increasing 
number of thinkers in the West are 
beginning to appreciate the ideas 
propounded in Hind Swaraj as the 
nine thought-provoking contributions 
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which follow clearly indicate. We 
print them in this particular order ; 
they are so arranged that adverse 
criticisms and objections raised in 
earlier articles are mostly answered 
in subsequen: ones. Space forbids 
a thorough analysis and detailed 
examination >f their contents; but 
this much must be said—the 
points of view presented in Hind 
Swaraj are so opposed to the 


, ideas which guide Western humanity 


that it is surprising that so much ap- 
preciation and earnest zeal are evinc- 
ed in this issue of THE ARYAN PATH. 
Nobody in 1308 (and how many in 
1921 ?) wotld have thought that 
India would be led by Gandhiji to 
the very point of readiness to apply 
actually the teachings of Hind 
Swaraj. 


The ideas of this small book have 
changed the hearts of anarchical re- 
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volutionaries ; why would they not 
succeed in changing the hearts of 
suffering because misguided Euro- 
pean humanity? But European 
thinkers and leaders have first to 
effect a change in their own 
hearts ; and nothing will aid them in 
this transmutation like the actual 
effort of politically-minded India 
to create a social order founded upon 
the doctrines of Satyagraha which are 
in the little book, Hind Swaraj, and 
in other writings of Mohandas 
Karamchand Gandhi, whose message 
we publish here, and whom we salute 
wishing him many happy returns of 
his birthday which, according to the 
Hindu Calendar, falls in 1938 on the 
21st of this month of September. May 
his work soon be consummated so 
that India, to whom he has been so 
faithful, may fulfil her mission to the 
world ! 


A MESSAGE 


I we.come your advertising the , Principles in defence of which Hind 
Swaraj was written. The English edition is a translation of the original 
which was in Gujarati. I might change the language here and there, if I 
had to rewrite the booklet. But after the stormy thirty years through which 
I have since passed, I have seen nothing to make me alter the views ex- 
pounded in it. Let the reader bear in mind that it is a faithful record of 
conversations I had with workers, one of whom was an avowed anarchist. 
He should also know that it stopped the rot that was about to set in among 
some Indians in South Africa. The reader may balance against this the 


nee of a dear friend, who alas ! is no more, that it was the production of 
a foo 


R M. K. GANDHI 
egaon 
July 14th, 1938, 


“AN AESTRACT ACCOUNT” 


[Frederick Soddy, the well-known Chemist and Economist, surveys the 
contents of Hind Swaraj. The survey although sincerely meant as a faithful 
portrait turns out to be a very clever caricature ; but caricatures have their use. 
In emphasisirg bis own message, however, Professor Soddy has so handled the 
proportions, that he has missec the very soul of his subject. To his matter-of- 
fact mind the views bf Gandhiji appear as made up of the stuff of fiction ; whereas 
they are but z practical expression, in words, of a vision which must be glimpsed 
by others for -hemselves in order to be appreciated. Applicable are the words of 
H. P. Blavatsky who in introducing her Secret Doctrine wrote—“ Every reader will 
inevitably judge tie statements made from the standpoint of his own knowledge, 
experience and comsciousness, based on what he has already learnt”. These views, 
however, of so eminent an authority as Professor Soddy deserve to be read with 


respectful atter-tion Ens. } 


In this litthe Looklet, the seminal 
book as it is aptly described in a 
Foreword bz Mahadev Desai, 
Mahatma Gandhi expounds the 
principles of non-violence and non- 
co-operation which have had such 
fateful political consequences in 
India. Some 200 small pages and 
now costing less than 6d., it was 
written in Gujaraci in the form of a 
serial in 1908, and, though it has 
3uffered vicissitudes including pros- 
cription at one time by the Bombay 
Sovernment, it is presented here in 
=2nglish in its original wording. It 
will, it is to be hoped, enable many 
English readers to whom the aithor. 


end his doctrines have hitherto been ~ 


rather nebulous, to study them et the 
source. If you want to know any- 
thing about any one outstanding, 
Erobably the werst thing to do is to 
rzad other peoples impression about 
him and his werk. 

How far it is to be regarded as a 
complete or abiding philosophy and 
how far a temporary political weapon 
D? expedience, the reader must decide 
fcr himself. The author evidently 
believes in it in the first sense more 


than ever and says, in a preface, that 
India has nothing to fear or lose and 
all to gain by discarding “ modern 
civilisation ”, whilst admitting that 
the time is not yet ripe for it. But 
one would have thought it was even 
less ripe in 1938 than in 1908, and, 
short of time going backward or a 
similar miracle, the likelihood of 
India ultimately doing so seems 
remote. Certain features, even the 
whole of the philosophy may survive, 
as founded on one of the eternal 
verities, incorporated with the posi- 
tive achievements of modern civilis- 
ation which, just as much as they, 
are also founded on the eternal 
verities. The days when this self- 
satisfied assumption of the super- 
jority of one sort of truth over 
another was considered the highest 
form of it seem to have passed away. 
But, then, in Gujarati, civilisation 
means simply good-conduct, which 
rather begs the question ! 

For the benefit of the new reader, 
the writer, who is one himself, may 
be permitted to give an abstract 
account of this much discussed 
philosophy or/and tactics, The 
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discourse is in the form of questions 
by READER and answers by EDITOR, 
and it may be at once admitted that 
the teacher puts int> the mouth of 
the pupil some difficalt conundrums, 
as when, in the chapter teaching the 
abolition of machznery, he asks 
whether it is a gocd or bad thing 
that everything he 6 saying will be 
printed by mackinery and is 
answered that sometimes poison is 
used to kill poison. This may 
perhaps serve also 2s a good enough 
example of the absence of mere word- 
spinning and sophistry which char- 
acterises the book. It is all as pat 
as that, take it or leave it, and to 
this no doubt it owes its power. 

In the first chapter, READER, want- 
ing to know about Indian Home 
Rule, is rebuked for not treating 
with respect the English fathers of 
the idea and the Indians, favourable 
to the English, wħo were devoting 
themselves to Ind_a’s interest, also 
Congress then regarded by Young 
India as an instrument merely for 
perpetuating British rule. The next 
deals with the pertition of Bengal 
and the opposition it aroused, the 
birth of the Swad2shi movement of 
active resistance, and the split in 
their own ranks into two parties, 
moderates and extremists. In the 
third we reach the divine uses of 
discontent and unrest, and with 
these preliminaries arrive at the 
discussion on the meaning of Swaraj 
or Home Rule. 

After drawing out READER as to his 
idea of it—“ As in Japan, so must 
India be—with its own army and 
navy, so that India’s voice may ring 
round the world” he is rebuked for 
really wanting Erglish rule without 
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the Englishman. In the Chapter 
“Condition of England”, after a 
pungent description of Parliament as 
a costly toy of the nation with very 
unpleasant characteristics and of the 
newspapers, more original in 1908 
than to-day, the eyils are ascribed not 
to the faults ofsthe people but to 
modern civilisation. It may not be 
an incurable disease and the pious 
hope is expressed that in time the 
English may recover from it. 
Questioned as to why then the 
English had been able to take India 
and hold it, the reply was that, on 
the contrary, the Indians had given 
it them and kept them there for their 
own base self-interest, for the sake of 
their commerce and its subtle 
methods. Really it was the British 
flag that waved over Japan, with 
whom they had a treaty for the sake 
of trade. With regard to the condi- 
tion of India, it is not the English 
heel but modern civilisation under 
which it groans, it is becoming ir- 
religious. The evils of religious 
charlatanism and strife are more 
bearable than those of civilisation, 
and Thugs, Bhils and Pindaris, are 
elesser evils than the effeminacy 
resulting from relying on English 
protection from such possible aggres- 
sors, who after all are Indians. 
The destructive criticism ther 
takes in its sweep railways, lawyers 
and doctors, the very institutions 
“we have hitherto considered to be 
good”, complains READER, and to 
which the fostering of interna. 
dissensions between the various 
religions in India is imputed,—the 
argument, (the ‘Seminal’ one? 
being that India is and always ha: 
been one nation in spite of the wide 
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differences in religion. The lawyers 
foment religious and civil quarrels 
and if they abandoned their 
professions the English could not rule 
for a day. INo lawyers, no Courts, 
no English: As regards doctors, 
quacks are almost better. They 
violate our reéligioug instincts, tempt 
us to indulge and become effeminate, 
obtain honours and riches, charge 
exorbitant fees and delude the 
populace. 

At this stage the constructive 
ideas as to what a true civil‘sation 
should be are introduced. In the 
vein of the Calvinist Scotchwoman, 
ticking off the rest of the mirister’s 
flock as beyond the peradventre of 
election to grace, and ending by 
saying “There's left only my man, 
John, and-me, and whilst I am not 
sure of John,” EDITOR says “ Rome 
went, Greece stared its fate, Egypt’s 
broken, Japan has become Western- 
sed, China is in doubt, but old 
India somehow or other is still cound 
zt the core.” Civilisation really 
Means no change from the teaching 
cf our wiser ancestors. A common 
people living independently in 
agricultural occupations enjoy true. 
Home-Rule. Scme of the ancient 
institutions, like child marriage and 
worse, were defacts to be remedied, 
bat the tendency of Indian civilis- 
action is to elevate the moral teing 
whilst that of the West is godless. 

How can Inda become free? It 
was only becavse it had adopted 
Western civilisation that it was not 
ire. There is no comparison 


between India’s case and that of 
Italy under Mazzini and Garibaldi, 
for Italy remains enslaved. Nor can 
it be done by arms at all for that 
would ‘be to accept Western 
civilisation. Assassination? What 
we need to do is to kill ourselves. 
It is a cowardly thought, that of 
killing others. Those who will rise 
to power by murder will certainly 
not make the nation happy, and 
reforms won by fear can be kept only 
while the fear lasts. There is the 


.same inviolable connection between 


the means and the end as between 
the seed and the tree. Even to drive 
out a housebreaker by force can do 
no good. Fair means alone can 
produce fair results. There was 
another sort of force, love-force, soul- 
force or more popularly passive 
resistance, against which the force of 
arms is powerless. “You can only 
govern us so long as we remain the 
governed ; we shall no longer have 
any dealings with you.” 

READER: Is there any historical 
evidence of the success of what you 
have termed soul-force? EDITOR : 
History in Gujarati means “It so 
happened”, but, as we know it, it 
is merely the record of the world’s 
wars. The unimpeachable evidence 
of the success of soul-force is that 
the world lives on in spite of them. 
Being natural, it is not noted in 
history. READER: ‘You would dis- 
regard the laws? We are a law- 
abiding nation and this is rank 
disloyalty and going even beyond the 
extremists. EDITOR: That is a 





1 Compare 


‘a that the British legal system had runed every 


The Lawyer, Our Old Man of the Sea, By William 


Durran. The thesis 
country, including India and the United 


States, that had adopted it, and only the Mother Country had been leathery enough to 


stemach it at all—F.S, 


mmn anam 
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new-fangled notion. There was no 
such thing formerly. To obey laws 
repugnant to our conscience is 
slavery. Even the government only 
say, if you don’t well punish you. 
It is unmanly to obey laws that are 
unjust. This is the key of self-rule 
or home-rule. It is gross ignorance 
to say it is only for the weak. Do 
you think a coward can break a law 
he dislikes? It is superior to the 
force of arms. If the extremists 
succeed in driving out the English 
and become governors they will want 
you and me to obey their laws. But 
a passive resister will not, though 
blown from the mouth of a cannon. 

Even a man weak in body can 
practise it. Control of the mind only 
is necessary and, that attained, man 
is free. Those who defy death are free 
from fear and that nation is great 
which rests its head on death as on 
a pillow. But all the same, it is 
difficult to become a passive resister 


unless the body also is trained’ 


These who want to practise it must 
observe perfect chastity, adopt pover- 
ty, follow truth and cultivate fear- 
lessness. But it is not to be 
supposed that that is very difficult. 
Even those trained in arms must do 
much the same and Nature has 
planted in the human breast the 
ability to endure any hardship. 

The discussion then turns on 
education. Is this too no use? It 
is an instrument simply that may be 
used well or ill. Many abuse it and 
few make good use of it. A peas- 
ant can have ordinary knowledge of 
the world, earn his bread honestly 
and know how to behave in his 
community but yet cannot write his 
name. Do you wish to make him 


J 


discontented ? (“ Divine” discontent 
evidently must not imperil our daily 
bread!) It does not make us men 
or help us to do our duty. “I have 
never found the sciences of use -for 
controlling my senses.” But READER 
asks, “ How could you explain to me 
the things you dave without it?” 
And is answered, “ Even then it is 
not for the millions, for I can use 
it only for such as you, which 
supports my contention.” We must 
not make it a fetish. It may be an 
ornament but character-building has 
the first place in primary education. 
By receiving English education 
we have enslaved the nation. 
Is it not a sign of slavery that 
English, not the mother tongue, is 
the language of the courts of justice ? 
(O! I thought you disapproved of 
them.) We have to improve all our 
languages and get translations of 
valuable English books. A universal 
language for India should be Hindi, 
with optional Persian or Nagari 
characters to cultivate closer rela- 
tions between Hindus and Mahomed- 
ans, and we can drive out the English 
language in a short time, One 


„effort is required to drive out West- 


ern civilisation and all else will 
follow. 

READER: I suppose this includes 
machinery? Epiror: It has im- 
poverished India. The workers in 
the mills of Bombay have become 
slaves. If the machinery craze grows 
it will become an unhappy land. It 
is no easy task to do away with a 
thing that is established. If mill- 
owners were good, they would con- 
tract their business and establish in 
thousands of households the ancient 
and sacred handlooms, but whether 
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they do this or not the people can 
cease to use machine-made goods. 
What India did before the irflux of 
macnine-made articles should be done 
again to-day. Tram-cars and elec- 
tricity should go like the railways. 
It should* be done gradually and 
what the leaders do the pcpulace 
will gladly follow. If we look on 
machinery as an evil it will ultimately 
gc. 
The concluding chapter deals with 
the attitude to be adopted tc their 
own political parties, to the English, 
and to the nation, the latter in 19 
points that may be condensed as, 
speaking English rarely, doctors and 
lawyers to give up their professions 
and take to hand-looms, als> the 
wealthy, all to realise it is a time 
for repentance, expiation and mourn- 
ing in which gaol, banishmen= and 
suffering are insufficient rather than 
excessive prices. The attitude to- 
wards the English is less easy te 
condense save as involving their 
abendonment of Western and adopt- 
ion of the Indian civilisatior. If 
they remain it is as the servarts of 
the people. (“ Indian” civilisation 


There is no such thing a3 compulsion in the scheme of non-violence. 
Reliance has to be placed upon ability to reach the intellect and the heart—the latter 


rather than the former. 


evidently meaning a somewhat ideal- 
ised and futurist aspiration), they 
may if they please police India, not 
derive commercial benefit from the 
land, Manchester cloth in particular 
to be kept out, they must do nothing 
contrary to the religions, eschew 
eating beef because of the Hindus and 
pork because of the Mahommedans, 
learn Hindi, stop spending money on 
railways and the military, so that 
the two nations may mutually learn 
from one another with the root of 
the relationship in a religious soil. 

The interest in this remarkable 
doctrine lies, of course, in its immedi- 
ate measure of political success, and 
any one who wishes to change the 
world would do well to study it. 
Having only just returned from a visit 
to India, the reviewer can honestly 
say he saw little outwardly there to 
suggest it, except, perhaps a certain 
race consciousness. On the other 
hand, the internal combustion engine 
seems to have been at least as busy 
there as elsewhere in altering the 
mode of livelihood of peoples, not to 
attempt any more profound analysis 
of the situation. 


FREDERICK SODDY 
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THOUGHTS ON READING “HIND SWARAJ” 


[G. D. H. Cole is Vice-President of the Workers’ Educational Association, 
Vice-Chairman of the New Fabian Research Bureau, and the author of numerous 
volumes, among them valuable expositions of Guild Socialism. He finds that the 
West needs “leaders who are masters of themselves, as Gandhi'‘is, but masters after 


our Western fashion”. 


He is of the opinion that in the West 


andhiji could not be 


a leader, “ but only a martyr at most”. Is not this tantamount to admitting that 
even after 2000 years the Occident is not willing to accept Jesus Christ ?—Ens.] 


Why must I write about Gandhi’s 
thirty-year-old book, when it would 
be so much easier to let it alone? 
Across thirty years it has, to me who 
belong to the West, deep power to 
disturb—much deeper power than it 
could have had when it was written. 
For in 1908 Gandhi’s conception of 
Swaraj involved, at its very root, a 
thorough repudiation of the very 
basis of Western civilisation, of West- 
ern ideals and standards of value, of 
Western action and of Western 
thought. Gandhi was repudiating 
these things, not merely for himself 
or for India, aut for humanity, re- 
garding the civilisatior. of the West as 
but an episode—as an ephemeral 
thing destined żo disappear before the 
unwinking gaze of the older and more 
permanent civilisation of the Indian 
people. Western law, Western med- 
icine, Western machinery—upon all 
these was the dust of ages soon to 
settle down. India, sc far from imi- 
tating the West, was to ignore it: 
Swaraj, so far from involving an ad- 
option of Western habits of life or 
thought, was to blot them out almost 
as if they had never been. 

Thirty years ago, when Gandhi 
wrote in this strain, the foundations 
of Western civilisation looked stable 
—-under Western eyes. England 


might ‘lose’ India—some.of us hop- 
ed she would, in the sense of losing 
the power to rule over the Indians as 
subject peoples. But we were hardly 
thinking of the possibility that 
England itseli—the England we 
knew, changed out of all recognition 
by the events of less than two 
hundred years—might be swept 
away, and all the civilisation of West- 
ern Europe melt into a mangled mass 
of twisted metal-work and torn flesh, 
the harvest of human inventiveness 
mishandled by human devilment and 
fear. But to-day who among us has 
confidence that this Western civilis- 
ation will survive at all? It is not 
“doomed ’ ; but it is threatened, and 
it grows plainer and plainer that it 
can be saved from destruction only if 
it can be quickly and radically trans- 
formed from within. 

Gandhi's case against the West 
looks, then, infinitely stronger than it 
looked, to us Westerners, thirty years 
ago. For it does seem as if all our 
material advances in machine mastery 
were unloosing upon us, not the 
plenty for which we had hoped, but 
an overmastering capacity for de- 
struction. Nor is it merely that we 
have grown more efficient in dealing 
out death and mutilation. We have 
also grown more cruel—or some of us 
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have ; and those of us who are un- 
touched by the recrudescence of cruel- 
ty know not how to prevent its spread 
without dire risk of falling ourselves 
under its spell. We are torn horribly 
between the will to resist evil and 
the sense that in resisting it we may 
become evil and fal to achieve any- 
thing except an universal desolation. 
Stalin perhaps is troubled by no such 
fears: I do not know. He at any 
rate is trying to save the machine-age 
from destruction by develop.ng fur- 
ther, on a basis of mass-ornership 
and unrestricted consumption, the 


power of the machine. Eut we, 
Surther West, watch the great 
Russian venture with growing 


anxiety ; for there too we fird cruel- 
zy and mass-persecution and intoler- 
ance. And, in the Western * democ- 
racies’, we arm feverishly for de- 
fence, without even the sense of crea- 
tion and what the Greeks called 
ATHLOS that, I am sure, mekes dic- 
tatorship an exciting exper.ence to 
many in Nazi Germany as well as in 
the Soviet Union. 

And yet—I am not a Gandhist. I 
do not believe that Western civilisa- 
tion is of sharp necessity at enmity 
with the human soul. I do not believé 
that science is man’s curse, or that 
the world would be better without 
doctors or without machines. I do 
care about the body as well as the 
soul, and about the enjoyments of 
the body. I do not believe thet the 
peasant life is best, or that home- 
spun is to be preferred to machine- 
made, or that it would be tetter for 
men to sweep all their discoveries of 
the past two centuries aside, and go 
back to take up their lives again at 
a point, I know not where ir history, 


before these things had become their 
masters. I make no judgment for 
Indians concerning the road they 
should travel ; for I am not compet- 
ent to make any judgment. But for 
myself and the men and women I 
know I am not prepared to say that 
Western civilisation is inherently 
false to the souls of men. 

In this book Gandhi speaks of the 
evils of the Indian civilisation—of 
child marriage and child widows, of 
prostitution, of the sacrifice of sheep 
and goats in the name of religion. 
But these things, he says, are defects 
of Indian civilisation, and not of its 
essence. I say that the horrors in 
Spain and Abyssinia, the perpetual 
fear that hangs over us, the destitu- 
tion in the midst of potential plenty 
—even the money-grubbing that we 
have allowed to become the master 
of our lives—are defects, grave de- 
fects, of our Western civilisation, but 
are not of its very essence, however 
much appearances may seem to-day 
to make against this defence. I be- 
lieve that we can save and ennoble 
our Western civilisation if we will: 
that we can make a better world with- 
out wholesale destruction of the very 
roots of our way of life. I do not 
say that we shall mend this civilisa- 
tion of ours ; but I do not believe it 
to be past mending. I do not believe 
that it rests upon ‘a sheer denial of 
what is necessary to the human soul. 

I do, however, agree that politics 
will not save us, and that something 
must happen simultaneously in the 
minds (or souls) of many of us if 
our civilisation is to be saved at all. 
I agree that for us, as well as for 
Indians, Swaraj must be an indi- 
vidual as well as a political experi- 
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ence. It must come to us as some- 
thing that fills us with a power to 
deny fear. To-day our fears are hurl- 
ing us towards our destruction. Fear 
breeds counter-fear ; it causes us to 
huddle together under this or that 
dictator, to cry out for protection or 
for an aggression which is the self- 
assertiveness of panic. If there were 
no fear, the might of dictators would 
melt in an hour, and ‘ democracies’ 
would turn democratic in the twink- 
ling of an eye. There would be no 
rulers and no ruled: no bullies and 
no victims. We should be civilised 
peoples, masters of ourselves, and 
strong enough to make ourselves 
without peril the masters of nature. 

If there were no fear ! But Gandhi 
knows, much better than he knew 
thirty years ago,’that fear cannot be 
driven out of men’s minds by exhorta- 
tion. A man here and there may 
conquer fear; but not even a 
saint can expel it wholly from 
him. I think Gandhi admits 
that, because of the fear in 
men’s minds, he must work, in any 
movement that involves co-operation 
of many for a common end, for some- 
thing that falls far short of his ideal. 
Alone, he can aim directly at his ideal 
—for its realisation in himself. Cor- 
porately, as he says in his preface 
of 1921 (prefixed to the present re- 
print of his book) he must work “ for 
parliamentary Swaraj in accordance 
with the wishes of the people of 
India”. 

We have all, individually, to face 
this problem of translating our ideals 
into political practices. Indeed, we 
have to face two problems. We have 
both to discover terms on which we 
work with others towards the realis- 


ation of our ideals, and, as individu- 
als, to translate into action, personal- 
ly as well as politically, our ideal of 
ourselves. Gandhi solved long ago; 
for himself, the secord of these prob- 
lems. That is ‘his immense strength 
—that he is as‘near as a man can be 
to Swaraj in a bygely personal sense. 
But I think he has never solved, to 
his own satisfaction, the other prob- 
lem—that of finding terms of col- 
laboration that could span the gulf 
between man and man, between act- 
ing alone and helping others to act 
in accordance with their lights, which 
involves acting with them and as one 
of them—being at once one’s self and 
someone else, someone one’s self 
can and must regard and criticise and 
attempt to value. . 

Indeed, I think this problem is in- 
soluble in any final sense. It re- 
quires constant adjustments and ac- 
commodations ; and unless a man is 
very firmly seated in himself his alter 
ego all too easily ceases to be object- 
ive to him, and usurps the place of 
his soul. Gandhiji’s strength is to 
have made himself proof against that 
usurpation ; and we in the West shall 
go down to defeat unless we can find 
guides and leaders who are also proof 
against it. 

But, to make ourselves proof, need 
we be ascetics as Gandhi is? And 
need we put our own civilisation be- 
hind us? If we must, then there is 
nothing before us but bloody destruc- 
tion to clear the encumbered way ; 
for it is impossible, in the West, to 
make a movement on these terms. If 
our civilisation is radically wrong, it 
will destroy itself ; and in proportion 
as we are skilled in science the work 
oi destruction will be horrible and the 
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suffering intense. Men in the mass 
cannot be led against all their in- 
grained habits and valuex The 
Gandhi of this book could not be, 
in the West, a leader, but only a 
martyr at most. : 

If, however, the fault in our civilis- 
ztion is but superficial, however per- 
vasive and disastrous ; if our men are 
ren underneath the veneer, and our 
technicians and = scientists ready 
enough to work for good human ends 
given but half a chance, then we 
need not despair. We shal need 
leaders who are masters of them- 
selves, as Gandhi is, but masters 
after our Western fashion, which is 
rot his, or India’s. ` 

I ask pardon, if this is not the 
arzicle I was meant to write—if ‘it 
says too little about India, end too 
much about our own Westecn per- 
plexities. In writing about a book, 
one can write only trivialities unless 
one sets down what the book made 
one think and feel. Therefore, I must 
end with yet another Westerr appli- 
cation of Gandhi’s lesson. 

Swaraj, for Gandhi, involves non- 
violence, because non-co-operation is 
the finally effective weapon. So it is, 


I daresay, where a people of many 
millions is set against a handful of 
foreign rulers. But is it so when 
German and Italian airmen are mas- 
sacring the Spanish people, when 
Japanese airmen are slaughtering 
thousands upon thousands in Chinese 
cities, when German armies have 
merched into Austria and are threat- 
enng to march into Czechoslovakia, 
wken Abyssinia has been bloodily 
bombed into defeat ? Until two years 
or so ago, I believed myself opposed 
to war and death-dealing violence 
under all circumstances. But to-day, 
hazing war, I would risk war to stop 
these horrors. I would risk war ; and 
yez, even now, that second self of 
mine shrinks back appalled at the 
thought of killing a man. Personally, 
I would much sooner die than kill. 
Brt may it not be my duty to try to 
kill rather than to die? Gandhi 
mizht answer that no such dilemma 
could confront a man who had 
achieved his personal Swaraj. I 
do not claim to have achieved mine ; 
but I am unconvinced that the 
dilzmma would confront me, here 
ani now in Western Europe, less dis- 
turbingly if I had. 

G. D. H. CoLe 


It is neither prevision, nor prophecy; no more than is the signalling of a 
comet or star, several years before its appearance. It is simply knowledge and 
mathematically correct computations which enable the Wise MEN OF THE East ta 
foretell, for instance, that England is on the eve of such or another catastrophe ; 
France, nearing such a point of her cycle, and Europe in general threatened with, 
cr rather, on the eve of, a cataclysm, which her own cycle of racial Karma has 


lec her to. 


—H. P, BLAVATSKY in The Secret Doctrine, (1888) 


THE TEACHING OF GANDHI 


[C. Delisle Burns is a University Lecturer, British Editor of The Inter- 
national Journal of Ethics, author of several books; but to these academical 
qualifications ke adds a practical experience gained at the British Ministry of 
Reconstruction and as Assistant Secretary of the International Organizing Committee 
of the League of Nations Labour Office. His views on machinery and morality 
are cogent. He stresses the point, sometimes apt to be overlooked in ‘India, that 


Western Civilization is not merely mechanical.—Ebs. ] 


The influence in India of Mahatma 
Gandhi is one of the most important 
factors in contemporary social de- 
velopment. Historians will undoubt- 
edly treat it as more important in 
the long record of the growth of civ- 
ilized life in the whole world than 
the more limited influence of such 
leaders in the false gospel of violence 
as Hitler, Mussolini and Stalin. The 
extent of Gandhi’s influence is well 
enough unders:oed, even in the West ; 
but the kind or quality of that influ- 
ence is hardly appreciated outside a 
very small circle in England, France 
and America, ‘The reprint, therefore, 
in a cheap form of Gandhi’s summary 
of his own teaching, called Indian 
Home Rule, is greatly to be wel- 
comed. Even if those who are ac- 
customed to think in terms of the 
ideals in Western civilization, will not 
agree with all that Gandhi has to 
say, they will, no doubt, feel that he 
expresses a point of view which is 
seldom clearly stated in any com- 
munity. The book now reprinted 
was written in 1908 ; and the preface 
of the reprint includes a warning giv- 
en by Gandhi in 1921 that al- 
though he “maintains his old prin- 
ciple of ‘ self-rule’ in private life, his 
corporate activity is devoted to the 
attainment of parliamentary Swa- 
raj”. 

A student of the history of civilisa- 


oe 


tion will note, first, the governing 
principles of Gandhis thought, 
which are in the main valid and 
would have been treated as undeni- 
able, if we were not faced by the re- 
crudescence of barbarism in Hitler’s 
Germany. Gandhi’s first principle is 
that moral distinctions between good 
and bad, right and wrong, justice and 
injustice, are of fundamental impor- 
tance, as compared with more super- 
ficial distinctions between men in 
race, sex, religion or political opinion. 
No civilisation at all is possible un- 
less this is admitted. The application 
of this principle may be difficult be- 
cause of social traditions or habits of 
mind based upon unconscious prej- 
udice. But no civilised man in the 
East or the West doubts that moral 
values, as expressed in right action 
or just social conditions, are of more 
‘importance than the pursuit of 
wealth and power. It follows from 
this principle that the means for at- 
taining justice are not mainly phys- 
ical forces. But at this point the 
teaching of Gandhi becomes less in- 
telligible to those who belong to the 
tradition of the West. Perhaps the 
reason is to be found mainly in a 
difference of language and in differ- 
ent uses of certain terms or phrases 
which cannot well be translated from 
one language into another. According 
to Gandhiji “The Gujarati equiva- 
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lent for civilization means ‘ go2€ con- 
duct’ ” ; but it is by no means clear 
what Gandhi thinks the =nglish 
words “good conduct” usually 
imply. He is perhaps not consider- 
ing the distinction between gzcd in- 
tentions and right action; icr he 
continues—“ if thfs definition be 
correct, India has nothing to learn 
fom anybody else”. It is a com- 
monplace, at least in the Western 
tradition, that a man may be‘ good” 
in so far as he has good intentions, 
but his actions may be wrong or evil. 
The inquisitor who burnt heret.cs in 
the Middle Ages, no doubt had the 
best of intentions ; but he could have 
learnt something from’ somebcd: else 
about right action. 

We can see, however, a correct 
meaning in Gandhi’s opposition to 
the use of force as an instrument of 
justice, even if it is the force -1s2d by 
victims in revolt against oppression. 
In the Western tradition this prin- 
ciple would be stated somewnat dif- 
ferently from the way in which 
Gandhi expresses it. We admi- that 
all questions of comparative Torce or 
physical strength must be rued out, 
if grievances are to be redres3ed and 
claims recognised upon the basis of ° 
justice. But we admit also that, if 
revolutionary force is uselass to 
establish moral authority, so also the 
superior force of the rich and the 
privileged, of the conquerors of alien 
nations and the controllers of races 
other than their own does noz give 
them moral authority. If therefore, 
force ought not to be used to destroy 
oppression, oppression equally ought 
not to be maintained by the use of 
force. 

And this implies that there must 


be some practical means for the re- 
moval of oppression and the redress 
of grievances other than the use of 
force. But if such means are to be 
found in the free discussion of oppos- 
ing views, any Government worthy 
of the name must suppress, if neces- 
sary by armed force, the use of force 
by any one group of citizens or sub- 
jects against another. Such force 
used by a Government which is based 
upon moral authority, is an instru- 
ment for the maintenance of tolera- 
tion. Discussion and persuasion are 
impossible if any one group in 
politics or religion can use the con- 
centration camp or political murder 
against its opponents. Civilized life 
is the toleration of all opinions except 
one—that is, the opinion of those who 
advocate and use intolerance against 
their opponents. But it is by no 
means certain that Gandhi distin- 
guishes, at least in this little book, 
between force, as an instrument of 
moral authority, and force used by 
any group of gangsters or political 
irreconcilables. He is right in saying 
that India ought not to copy the 
methods of armed rebellion, which 
were used to make the nationalism of 
Italy and other countries. India has 
something of her own to contribute 
to the tradition of civilized life ; and 
Indians ought to be able to ensure 
that no force is ever used except as 
the instrument of moral authority. 
But when moral authority decays or 
is in dispute, there is always a danger 
that force may be used, not as an in- 
strument of moral authority, but as 
a substitute for it. 

` Gandhi’s belief in what he calls 
“soul force” would be accepted by 
the best representatives of Western 
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civilization. He identifies this “ soul 
force” with what Kropotkin called 
“mutual aid”, the “love” which 
binds families and neighbours and 
nations togetter. The sympathy and 
co-operation npon which the progress 
of civilised lite has always depended, 
as Gandhi rightly says, has been too 
much neglected in the study of 
history. But in the conscious use of 
this “ soul force ” Gandhi proposes to 
identify it with “ passive resistance ”. 
In his discussion of policy he im- 
plies that a refusal to obey the law 
in passive resistance rests upon an 
obedience to a “ conscience” which 
is morally superior to the law. All 
kinds of difficulties arise from such 
an appeal to conscience, but here 
again it mar be merely a matter of 
words. No one denies that a Gov- 
ernment without moral ‘authority 
must sooner or later collapse, because 
its citizens >r subjects will not co- 
operate, however great the armed 
forces of such a Government may be. 
But there are other difficulties of 
language. “Truth force” seems to 
be used by Gandhi for what is more 
commonly called truthfulness as the 
moral quality of a person. And 
again, no one doubts in the West or 
the East thet civilized life and a com- 
munity wor-h living in, depend upon 
the reliability of its members and the 
tendency o: most of them to treat 
the common good as superior to any 
private gain. So far, at least, the 
teaching of Gandhi reinforces, and 
perhaps im droves upon what we, in 
the West, have learnt to believe 
about civilized life. It would be a 
very great idvantage in English and 
American politics as well as in the 
conduct of industry and common life 


in the West, if the influence of such 
a man as Gandhi were to spread 
among us. It would reinforce moral 
principles which tend to be obscured 
by the pursuit of wealth and power. 

On the (other hand, there are ele- 
ments in the teaching of -Mahatma 
Gandhi which gre completely mis- 
taken. He himself, no doubt, will ad- 
mit the right of criticism ; and there- 
fore it is as well' to say quite clearly, 
from the point of view of a student 
of Western civilization, that that 
civilization does not consist of trains, 
tram-cars and hospitals. Nor are 
lawyers and doctors, whatever their 
excellencies or their defects, the chief 
representatives of Western civilisa- 
tion. We have, in the West, a great 
tradition of music and the plastic arts, 
of drama and lyric poetry in many 
different languages, of selfless devo- 
tion to the pursuit of truth among 
scientists, and examples of religious 
and moral insight and enthusiasm 
which are not less great than those 
of any other type of civilization. Un- 
fortunately the small groups of 
English men and women who control 
other countries and reside in them, 
are generally ignorant of the arts and 
“the sciences of Western civilization 
itself. Even missionaries, who go to 
alien races to spread what they be- 
lieve to be the truth, are generally 
tgnorant of the greatest achievement 
of Western civilization in the arts and 
the sciences and the history of reli- 
gion and morals. To condemn West- 
ern civilization, therefore, because of 
the mechanisms which are taken to 
be its characteristic expression, is to 
misunderstand what is being opposed. 
And unfortunately many young 
Indian students come to Europe and 
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hear nothing of the music, see noth- 
ing of the plastic arts and kare no 
experience of the varied religinrvs ex- 
perience of the West, but confine their 
studies to abstract, bookish economics 
oz politics, or—worse still—to engi- 
neering. They miss the essen*iels in 
` concentrating upon ghe obvious. 
Another mistake in Gamhi’s 
teaching is his condemnation of ma- 
chinery as evil. “It is necessary to 
realise ”, he says, “ that machizery is 
bad.” And in the list of books given 
at the end of Indian Home Rule. the 
books of Tolstoi and Ruskin have a 
prominent place. Ruskin clearly had 
what psychologists would call a 
“complex” about railways; and 
Tolstoi was an extreme egois: who 
never understood the services of 
others upon which he depended. But 
Gandhi goes so far as to say that -ail- 
weys spread epidemic disease, and 
that “railways can become a distrib- 
uting agency for the evil one only.” 
Presumably aeroplanes, radio and 
cinemas and other mechanisms that 
are yet to come, would be thought by 
Sandhi*to be still worse. This is a 
=undamental philosophical erroz. It 
-mplies that we are to regard as mor- 
ally evil any instrument which may’ 
be misused. But even the spinning- 
~yheel is a machine; and spectacles 
on the nose are mere mechanisms for 
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“ bodily ” eyesight. The plough is a 
machine ; and the very earliest mech- 
anisms for drawing water are them- 
selves only the later survivals of per- 
haps ten thousand years of human 
effort to improve the lives of men. In 
ancient Athens they used to con- 
demn in a Court of Law the instru- 
ment which had been used to kill a 
man. But it is ridiculous tọ treat as 
morally good or evil the mechanisms 
which may be used equally by saints 
and villains. This is a mere trans- 
ference to material objects of moral 
judgments which have no reference to 
them. Any mechanism may be mis- 
used ; but if it is, the moral evil is 
in the man who misuses it, not in 
the mechanism. There is, indeed, a 
danger that the teaching of Gandhi 
may lead back into*the old mistake 
of village-pump politics, in which the 
distinction between good and evil is 
identified with the distinction 'be- 
tween what is familiar and what is 
strange. If Gandhi’s teaching is tn 
have its highest value in its emphasis 
upon moral issues and opposition to 
the pursuit of private wealth, and 
power, it must be freed from the con- 
fusion which arises when mechanisms 
are given the moral qualities which 
really belong to those who use or mis- 
use them. 


C. DELISLE BURNS 
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A SPIRITUAL CLASSIC 


{John Middleton Murry is a Christian and a Socialist, but not an orthodox 
churchman nor a partisan waving a red flag. He has been seeking ways and means 
to give a concrete embodiment to his theories, dreams and hopes, and naturally 
finds great inspiration in Hind Swaraj which we sent him last April.—Eps. | 


Hind Swaiaj or Indian Home 
Rule is a great book. Gandhi wrote 
it in 1908. It is his statement of the 
ideal : his original exposition of his 
deepest convictions. But, in spite of 
its clarity and beauty, it confronts us 
with the awkward question: how far, 
in allying himself with the nationa- 
list political movement in India, 
Gandhi has negated his own religious 
philosophy. For example, few more 
scathing criticisms of the parliamen- 
tary system of government have been 
written than that in Chapter V, 
which teaches also (probably with 
truth) that the parliamentary system 
is integrally connected with modern 
mechanical “civilization”, which 
Gandhi abhors. He concludes: “ If 
India copies England ”—in estab- 
lishing parliamentary government, 
—“ it is my firm conviction that she 
will be ruined.” One cannot refrain 
from asking how Gandhi justified to 
his own mind his devotion of his 
“corporate activity to the attainment 
of Parliamentary Swaraj ”. The con- 
tradiction appears to be insuperable 
and it is hardly to be wondered at 
that Gandhi refers to “ writings which 
suggest that I am playing a deep 
game, and that I am using the pres- 
ent turmoil to foist my fads on 
India”. 

True, no reader, sensitive to the 
moral beauty of the vision of Hind 
Swaraj, could possibly suppose that 
Gandhi was “playing a deep 


game”; but tke contradiction is 
only the more bewildering. No 
doubt Gandhi himself has offered ex- 
planations of it. Unfortunately, I 
am ignorant of them. The only one 
that occurs to me is that, first, 
Gandhi must make an absolute dis- 
tinction (which I should find unten- 
able) between “individual” and 
“ corporate” activity ; and, second, 
that he decided that it was worth 
any sacrifice to establish the idea and 
practice of non-violence in the 
Indian Nationalist movement. I con- 
jecture that the crucial decision, for 
Gandhi, must have lain here; and 
that he convinced himself that the 
establishment of non-violence as a 
mere technique of political pressure, 
even though in pursuit of ends dia- 
metrically opposed to his own, 
would, in fact, ultimately promote 
his real ends and not the ostensible 
ones. That is not, indeed, to play a 
deep game; but it is something which 
cruder souls would thus describe. In 
other words, Gandhi must hold, or 
must have held, that the use of non- 
violent means by natures and for 
ends still essentially violent does in 
reality tend to change both the 
natures and the ends. 

The issue is one of great and 
urgent importance. Recent experi- 
ence of the stay-in strike in France 
certainly seems to indicate that the 
efficacy of non-violence is quickly ex- 
hausted when used as a mere tech- 
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nique of political pressure, in situa- 
tions where violent methcds are 
manifestly doomed to fal. But 
waether that is to be interpreted as 
confirming what we may suppose to 
have been Gandhi’s intuition is still 
doubtful. -One may accept whole- 
heartedly Gandhi’s’ dictum in Chap- 
ter XVI: “The means ray be 
likened to a seed, the end tc z tree, 
and there is just the same inviolable 
connection between the meens and 
the end as there is between ihe seed 
and the tree” But the question re- 
mains: “What is a nor-violent 
means?” Is non-violence, funte de 
mieux, really non-violence at all? 
Gandhi, himself, is acutely aware of 
the difficulty. His complaint that 
“non-violence is not being carried 
out in the spirit of the boox” is 
essentially a complaint that non-vio- 
lence has become a mere technique of 
pressure, 

If it were (carried out in the spirit 
of the book), India would establish 
Swaraj in a day. If India =copted 
the doctrine of love as an activ2 part 
of her religion and introduced it into 
her politics, Swaraj would descend 
on India from heaven. But I am 
painfully aware that that event is” 
far off as yet. 

Yes, but the Swaraj that wold be 
thus established is emphatically not 
the Parliamentary Swaraj for which 
the non-violent technique $ being 
used, and to the achievercent of 
which, Gandhi says, his cordorate 
activity is devoted. The ccntradic- 
tion emerges undiminished. 

It generally betrays a lack of imag- 
ination to criticise a great spiritual 
leader for his contradictions. I hope 
that I shall be acquitted of un. magi- 


native criticism of Gandhi, whom I 
deeply admire, and whose book, 
Hind Swaraj, I consider one of the 
spiritual classics of the world. It is 
precisely because I feel that we in 
England are faced with the same fun- 
damental problem as Gandhi, that I 
insist on dragging this central ambi- 
guity into the light. What Gandhi 
means by real Swaraj, as distinct 
from and even diametrically opposed 
to Parliamentary Swaraj, would be 
expressed in Christian idiom as 
something between the establishment 
of the Kingdom of Heaven on earth, 
and the restoration of the primitive 
village-community. By calling it 
something between the religious 
dream and the historical fact, I do 
not at all imply that it is a hybrid ; 
I mean simply to’ emphasise the 
necessity of deciding whether the 
goal is essentially other-worldly, or 
not : so that the intimate connection 
between Gandhi’s perplexity and the 
present condition of Christian 
thought may be plain. For the real 
question that is now tormenting the 
souls of European Christians who 
are not merely nominal is whether 
the fundamental Christian notion of 
the Kingdom of Heaven has its valid- 
ity only tn a supra-terrestrial condi- 
tion. But if that were once to be 
admitted, many Christians, myself 
among them, feel that the vitality 
and truth of Christianity would 
largely be lost. 


I find it impossible to discern any 
essential difference between Gandhi’s 
vision of real Swaraj and what I be- 
lieve to be the authentic Christian 
vision of the Kingdom of Heaven. 
But there are distinctions. One is 
that Gandhi can, more easily than 
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we, make his vision concrete by turn- 
ing to the acual village-community 
which still survives in India ; where- 
as the Christian thinker has to turn 
to the villaze-community of the 
European micdle ages. And another 
more obvious distinction is that, 
whereas Gandhi has made up his 
mind that the technical “ civiliza- 
tion” of Europe is altogether evil 
and is to be wholly rejected, the 
European Christian thinker is 
compelled to ask himself whether 
it is not abso.utely necessary to pre- 
serve some ‘asic elements of the 
mechanical technique : first, because 
European life is now so completely 
bound up wich them that it would 
collapse into zuin if they were with- 
drawn; and secondly, because the 
same spiritual imagination which 
can conceive as a reality a society 
based on Love (which is Gandhi’s 
real Swaraj) can also conceive that 
such a sociezty could just as well 
make true and humane use of the 
machine. Foz although the machine 
—or power-production—has so dis- 
astrously become the master instead 
of the slave of European “ civiliza- 
tion,” it does nevertheless offer an 
immense and universal liberation 
from human drudgery. Simply to 
reject it, zs Gandhi, following 
Tolstoy, does, is to declare that man- 
kind is inherently incapable of using 
the most tremendous and therefore 
the most ambiguous gift of God ex- 
cept to its own damnation. Probably 
it is the fact that at the present stage 
of human evolution, mankind is in- 
capable of us.ng the Machine except 
to its own perdition, and it seems 
quite doubtful whether mankind can 
pass beyond its present stage, except 





at the price of universal disaster 
which takes all meaning from that 
“beyond”. But are we not, as spiri- 
tual beings, compelled to believe that 
the advance is, possible? To put it 
otherwise, does not Gandhi’s own be- 
lief in “the gospel of lové” compel 
him also to bekieve that Love can 
control even the Machine to the pur- 
poses of love ? 

I do not see how Gandhi can es- 
cape this conclusion, except by dog- 
matically holding the position that 
the spiritual life, or the life of Love, 
can be lived only in primitive com- 
munities, which are artificially made 
inaccessible to-the temptation of the 
Machine. Gandhi, if I understand 
him aright, would object to the word 
“ artificially ” here; and would say 
that there was nothing artificial in 
the conscious decision of a commun- 
ity to reject the Machine. And that 
is true, up to a point. But does not 
the very achievement of the spiritual 
insight sufficient to resist the intro- 
duction of the Machine, necessarily 
also imply the achievement of the 
spiritual power, the self-discipline, to 
use the Machine beneficently ? In 

„Other words, if Satyagraha is a real 
condition permeating and inspiring a 
community, must not that com- 
munity obviously possess the wis- 
dom and self-control to use the 
Machine for truly communal ends ? 

Here, I feel, Gandhiji’s magnificent 
insight fails both him and us. If I 
am mistaken, I desire to be correct- 
ed. For this is the fundamental prob- 
lem of the world to-day. To de- 
clare, as Gandhi does in Hind Swa- 
raj, that the Machine is just simply 
evil, and necessarily and for ever cre- 
ative of evil, seems to me finally to 
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be turning one’s back on the actual 
perplexity of mankind. Gandhi?s ap- 
parent conception that any mezhani- 
cal aid to the capacities of the unaid- 
ed man is unnatural and evil -s surely 
arbitrary. “I should like t add” 
‘he says in Chapter X) “ tha> man 
i so made by natwre as to require 
him to restrict his movements as far 
as his hands and feet will take him.” 
Z am very far indeed from regarding 
such a statement as absurd ; cn the 
contrary, I think Gandhi is trying to 
bring into currency an all-important 
but forgotten truth, but I also think 
he makes the mistake of trying to 
state it so simply that it >ecomes 
zalse. He forgets, in the urgency of 
his vision, that the very spinning- 
heel he loves is also a machin2, and 
also unnatural. On his principles it 
should be abolished. 

The truth, the profound truth, of 
which Gandhi is one of the greatest 
prophets, is that Nature—cons.dered 
as a pattern of the harmonious life 
of man—is indeed our guide ; but he 
cergets to emphasise that Mature 
grows and expands, and that the true 
guidance of Nature is discovered only 
=n Man, and, alas, through kuman, 
suffering. Thus, and not otherwise, 
:s the discovery made that Nature 
demands that Man should be guided 
>y Love : and that if Man do2s not 
submit his new powers and potencies 
=o the rule of love, he must ead by 
destroying himself. The guidance of 
‘Nature is mot given, as a simple 
datum, to Man ; it is revealed to him 
>y suffering. We cannot look back 
m any actual order of societr—not 
ayen the village-community of India 
—and say “There Nature reigned ; 
there Love was supreme,” Ht was 


not. When man lacks the power to 
do evil, we must not speak of him as 
refraining from evil by the virtue of 
Love. 

To put the point otherwise, the 
asceticism of the spiritual leader is of 
a different order from the simplicity 
of the poor peasant. Innocence is 
not the same as Imagination; any 
more than non-violence, faute de 
mieux, expresses the soul-force of 
Love. So, in the social history of 
mankind, the pre-machine commun- 
ity may be a far better, more human 
and more spiritual society, than the 
mass-society produced by the Ma- 
chine ; but its weakness is that it has 
no power of resistance against the 
Machine. In so far as Gandhi be- 
lieves that it has, he appears to me 
mistaken, though I profoundly agree 
with him that the only power which 
can resist the devastation of the Ma- 
chine is the soul-force of Love. But 


precisely that power is not in the pre- , 


machine community ; if it were, the 
Machine would have done no harm. 
But it is not in any natural commun- 
ity, because it is developed only in 
the twice-born soul. That power, of 
definite and conscious self-renuncia- 
tion, may just as well be used, and 
would be used more creatively, to 
control the Machine than to annihi- 
late it. Thus I am forced to the con- 
clusion that fhe ultimate social goal 
of the spiritual leader in the modern 
world should be not to withdraw 
backwards to the pre-machtne com- 
munity, but to advance forwards to 
the creation of a society capable of 
using the machine without incurring 
material and spiritual self-devasta, 
tion. As far as my imagination carries 
me, such a society would have to be 
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based on the pattern of the village- 
community. It would be a great fed- 
eration of vilage-communities, en- 
riched by so much of mechanical aid 
as could be acmitted without danger 
to its spiritua well-being ; therefore 
such a society would have to be per- 
vaded by the ethos cf self-renuncia- 
tion. Gandhi's criticism, I imagine, 
would be tha. if the ethos of self- 
renunciation were ever to be so 
established as to permit such a so- 
ciety, that sociaty would just as easily 
forego the saving of human effort 
produced by the machine : which is, 
in fact, the exect converse of my crit- 
icism of his position. At this point, 
the opposites become one: for it is 
equally easy for the ethos of self-re- 
nunciation either to renounce the 
machine completely or to use it in 
ways consisteit with the spiritual 
well-being of fhe community. 

So that, apparently, if my own 
may be taken as a typical Western 
mind, the Eastern mind meets the 
Western mind in a genuine unity to- 
day—in the absolute necessity, if 
there is to be any solution of the 
universal humen crisis which impends 
upon us all, cf a new preaching of 
the gospel of Love and Renunciation. 
The only namz2 in which that can be 
preached to W2stern man is the name 
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of Christ; and I suppose that, if 
Christ who loved eyen unto death, 
were to become the real leader of the 
West, —the truly acknowledged and 
loyally followed pattern of human be- 
haviour—he would become the leader 
of the East also. We should “be 
gathered together “from the East and 
from the West P in his name. As- 
suredly, I see absolutely no hope for 
Westem “civilization” except the 
kindling of a vast and consuming 
flame of Christian Love. The choice 
appears to be between that, or mass- 
murder on a scale at which the im- 
agination sickens. If the miracle 
should come to pass in Europe, it 
will not be all our doing. The in- 
fluence of Gandhi will have counted 
for much. He has reminded us that 
the way of non-violence is a possible 
way, not indeed towards the achieve- 
ment of parliamentary democracy 
(for that we have, and it is with the 
failure of it that we are confronted 
in England), but a possible way out 
of the horrors into which the mass- 
democracies of Europe are preparing 
to plunge. The greatest Christian 
teacher in the modern world is 
Gandhi ; and Hind Swaraj is (I be- 
‘lieve) the greatest book that has been 
written in modern times. 


JOHN MIDDLETON MuRRY 


Blinc unintelligent asceticism is mere folly.—H, P. BLAVATSKY 
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THE LAW OF LOVE 


[J. D. Beresford not only appreciates but accepts for personal practice the 
doctrine of soul-force. But he inclines to doubt the practicability of the Gospel of 
Gandhiji as applied to a State. If a person can by knowledge and application over- 
come his greed, so can ‘a country which is but made up of persons. It must be re- 
membered, however, that the real spiritual work of Hind Swaraj has not begun in the 
State of India, for her sons and deughters are not yet free to shape her destiny. Only 
when those convinced of the efficacy of the Law of Love occupy the places of the 
legislator and the administrator will the leaven of Hind Swaraj do its beneficent 
work for this ancient land. The problem is : Is there a sufficient number of Indians 

‘ who recognize the great worth of the Law of Love, of Ahimsa, as a Way of Life on 


earth ?—Ens.] 


Hind Swaraj, cast in the form of 
question and answer, was written by 
Gandhiji just thirty years ago, and 
published by him serially in Indian 
Opinion, which he was then editing. 
Nothing has been altered in this 
reprint. There was nothing to alter, 
because the lessons there taught are 
not those of a political cr2ed that 
must adapt itself to ever-changing 
conditions, but of that fundamental 
creed which has been known and 
lost alternatively through th= long 
cycles of human developmert that 
reach back into abysses of time beside 
which the 10,000 years cr so of 
modern history is but a single tick 
cf the great cosmic clock. 

Nevertheless, since so few peple iñ 
Western Europe have arything 
approaching a true estimate of 
Gandhiji’s creed—the vast majority 
of the English ruling class regarding 
him as a politician who is, in their 
phrase, “ playing his own game” in 
Indian affairs—it will be as well to 
touch first upon that aspect of his 
general principles which have at the 
present moment a definite bea-ing on 
the problem of Home Rule fo- India 
in its political sense. 

In the first place, then, lez it be 


stated quite plainly that Gandhiji 
does not hate the English, and would 
never be party to any revolution 
designed to turn the English out of 
India by force of arms. This point 
is made clearly and repeatedly in 
more than one of the dialogues, in 
which the questioner, conceived as an 
average, patriotically minded reader 
of Indian Opinion, represents the 
militant, rebellious attitude of Young 
India, fiercely resentful of a complete- 
ly alien Government and eager to 
expel them from the country at any 
cost. That is an attitude with which 
any thoughtful, unprejudiced on- 
looker may have a certain sympathy. 
It is typical of the political methods 
of the present day, and if we are 
ready to admire ardent nationalism 
in the West, we cannot in all honesty 
condemn it in the East—from a 
political point of view. 

Gandhiji’s point of view, however, 
is not political in its narrow sense. 
It is true that he deprecates the 
English Rule, not because he criticises 
its methods, which are as good as 
any other methods of modern 
civilisation, and better than some, 
but because he desires to see the 
ancient culture of India left unim- 
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peded, uninterfered with, to achieve 
its own proper and natural develop- 
ment. For him the English are 
worthy of honour as represent- 
atives of the prevailing civilisation 
of the West. In his brief 
historical retrospect of their 
gradual control of the country in the 
days of the old East India Company, 
he is strictly fair in his judgments. 
He would not, necessarily, even if 
the thing could be done peacefully, 
turn them out of India. But his 
gaze is steadily fixed on an ideal 
that can never be realised under 
English rule. 

lt this ideal is examined in detail, 
as it is, indeed, examined in these 
dialogues, those who understand the 
esoteric teachings of THE ARYAN 
PATH will find nothing with which 
they can be in disagreement ; we may 
take for granted that we shall find 
here accepted as a first and last 
commandment, a recognition of the 
law of universal charity. The 
chapters on “Brute Force” and 
“Passive Resistance” are eloquent 
arguments on the plane of common 
experience, for the keeping of that 
law were it only for the immediate 
worldly benefit of mankind. That 
love is the single agent of “ soul- 
force” or “truth-force” is for 
Gandhiji, as he says, “a scientific 
truth”. And it is this criterion that 
he uses throughout to solve the prob- 
lems put to him by his impatient 
interlocutor. He shows, for instance, 
how the exercise of the rule of love, 
or failing that of tolerance and sym- 
pathy, is the only possible solution 
of the strife between the Hindu and 
Mahomedan populations. 

But, beyond this, he goes on to 


demonstrate that his ideal of a happy 
India cannot be achieved until she 
is ready to abandon all the seductions 
and conveniences, for what they may 
be worth, of Western Civilisation. 
One of his instances is that of the 
use of lawyers, the settlement of 
disputes and grievances by reference 
to a supposedly impartial tribunal 
which has no personal knowledge of 
the parties concerned. He points 
out that the arrangement of all 
quarrels may and should be made 
between the parties themselves, and 
that the whole principle of paying a 
lawyer to whose personal interest it 
will be to lie and cheat if need be to 
win his case, is fundamentally an 
evil one. 

Further than this, he asserts that 
machinery is one of the false gods 
worshipped by modern man. a god 
that will ultimately help to destroy 
him. The craze for movement about 
the face of the Earth, for speed and 
still greater speed, the increasing 
restlessness, the demand for distrac- 
tion, all so typical of our present 
civilisation, can only lead, says 
Gandhiji, to destruction. His vision 
is of a peasant India, indifferent to 
the world about her, practising her 
immemorial arts and crafts, and 
moving slowly towards that consum- 
mation of philosophy, the knowledge 
of her own soul. 

Now, as has been said, this is a 
doctrine that no Theosophist can 
find fault withand also, the 
condemnation of machinery in this 
connection is now becoming, on some 
ground or another, a familiar outcry, 
—the more so since we witness the 
ingenuities of its employment in 
devising and manufacturing instru- 
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ments of death. But as a matter of 
practical service to the present 
condition of India, Gandhiji’s zospel 
will be of no more value than was the 
same gospel preached by Gautama to 
India twenty-four centuries ago. 
We praisé and hopour Gandh_ji for 
his courage in bearigg witness to the 
eternal truths. We know that if 
there were enough righteous men in 
India to-day, they might save the 
city. But the eternal purpose, so 
far as mankind as a whole is coacern- 
ed, cannot be served by any attempt 
to re-establish an earlier ccndition. 


demands change no less than that of 
physical evolution. The appearance 
of this change that has come with 
such a terrible increase of pace in 
the past half-century may be evil. 
It may bring suffering and death to 
uncountable millions throughout 
the world. But we have to accept it 
in the same spirit as that in which 
Gandhiji 
India, by meeting it with passive 
resistance. In the midst of this 
wild, useless competition begotten by 
modern civilisation, we can still 
practise in our own lives, the law of 


accepts British rule in- 


The law of spiritual evclution love to mankind. 


J. D. BERESFORD 


We, Theosophists, say thet your vaunted progress and civilization are no 
better than a host of will-o’-thewisps, flickering over a marsh which exhales a 
poisonous and deadly miasma. ‘his, because we see selfishness, crime, immorality, 
and all the evils imaginable, rorncing upon unfortunate mankind from this Pan- 
dora’s box which you call an ag> of progress, and increasing pari passu with the 
growth of your material civilizacion. At such a price, better the inertia and in- 
activity of Buddhist countries, which have arisen only as a consequence of ages 
-of political slavery..... 


To the masses, who need cnly practical guidance and support, metaphysics 
and mysticism are not of much consequence; but for the educated, the natural 
leaders of the masses, those whos: modes of thought and action will sooner or later 
be adopted by those masses, they are of the greatest importance. It is only by 
means of the philosophy that arf intelligent and educated man can avoid the intel- 
lectual suicide of believing on 2lind faith ; and it is only by assimilating the strict 
continuity and logical coherence of the Eastern, if not esoteric, doctrines, that he 
can realise their truth. i 


—H. P. BLAVATSKY in The Key to Theosophy (1889). 
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“ONE OF THE BEST HANDBOOKS ” 


{Hugh ~A. Fausset puts his finger on the right key when he describes the 
purpose of Hine’ Swaraj as the saving of India from “ the modern civilisation which 
i$ eating into the vitals of the West ”—in which West now “we are more ready 


to listen... .for our self-complacence has received some rude shocks”. 


We wish 


a greater numer of Indians, especially among the young, clearly perceived the 
failures of the Occidental civilisation, as do Mr. Fausset and many thinkers like 


him.—Ens. ] 


Hind Swarcj was written in 1908 
in answer te those Indians who 
preached violence as a remedy for 
their country’s ills. It was published 
serially in Indian Opinion and later 
in book form But for some years it 
has been out of print. It is now is- 
sued in Mr. Gandhi’s own English 
translation at-a price within the reach 
of everyone end at a time when we 
in the West are more ready to listen 
to its revolationary message than 
we were whe? it originally appeared. 
Our self-complacence has received 
some rude skocks since then and we 
are being compelled by events to rec- 
ognise the :ruth cf Mr. Gandhi’s 
claim that civilisation requires the 
use of a different and higher weapon 
for self-protection than that of brute- 
force. Thisin factisa profoundly re- 
volutionary little book and the fact 
that it is addressed to Indians and 
concerned with their specific 
problems Ces nct make it less 
relevant to Englishmen, though it 
may be harder for them to accept it. 
For the whcle purpose of the book is 
to save Ind a, not from Englishmen, 
but from the modern civilisation 
which ts ea ing into the vitals of the 
West. To-day Mr. Gandhi’s convic- 
tion of the disease of modern civili- 


sation is deeper than ever. But while 
continuing to work individually for 
the ideal self-rule pictured in these 
articles, he admits that it requires a 
higher simplicity and renunciation 
than the people are to-day prepared 
for. And so he is ready to tolerate 
Parliamentary Home Rule, railways, 
hospitals, law courts, machinery and 
mills as at best necessary evils which 
will die a natural death when enough 
people come into possession of their 
true selves. It is likely, even in 
India, to be a long and painful proc- 
ess and for the Westerner in 
particular the problem, though 
fundamentally a spiritual and moral 
one, is perplexingly involved in the 
question whether we can use or must 
abandon the machine. 


For Mr. Gandhi no compromise is 
ultimately possible with that 
Frankenstein’s Monster. He applauds 
the wisdom of his ancestors who saw 
that our real happiness and health 
consisted in a proper use of our 
hands and feet and so rejected any- 
thing which would curtail that use. 
“Machinery ”, he wrote, “has begun 
to desolate Europe. Ruination is 
now knocking at the English gates. 
Machinery is the chief symbol of 
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modern civilisation, it represents a 
great sin.” “I cannot”, ke wrote 
elsewhere, “ recall a single good point 
in connection with machinery”, and 
rather than benefit by it he would 
“make wicks, as of old witk home- 
grown cofton and, use hard-made 
earthen saucers for, lamps”. The 
destruction of Indian handicraft by 
Manchester mills was for hm a 
typical example of the way ir which 
man’s moral being was inevitably 
sapped by machinery. Anc he 
would reject outright the suggestion 
that it may be used eventually for 
the spiritual and material beneit of 
all. A 


It is difficult, for me at least. not 
to agree with him. But it seems 
questionable whether the whole of 
this industrial revolution of which 
the machine is materially the p-ime 
factor is no more than a ter-ible 
aberration from the rural economy 
of handicrafts to which man must 
ultimately return. Machinery, we 
may admit, represents a great sin, 
is in fact the outward embodiment 
of the split in man’s betng, whica at 
present it deepens, tending ev2ry-. 
where to deaden his creative sparit. 
Yet the machine, if once it ceases ‘to 
3e an instrument of private power 
and greed might, one imagines, be 
employed to liberate man in scme 
ways from a merely creative servi- 
tude to matter for creative service 
znd expression on a more spiritual 
plane. At any rate he will not be 
the same when he has passed throvgh 
the hell of the machine age as zhe 
countryman of the past. He will 
either have grown through the azcny 
cf self-consciousness into a fuller con- 
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sCiousness, or he will have been re- 
duced to a mere automaton. And I 
heve enough trust in the indestruc- 
tible vitality of the human spirit to 
be sure that it will not allow itself 
to be lastingly mechanised. The 
spiritually mature man of course, 
cannot be in servitude to machines, 
or to what they produce, because it 
is of his very nature not to be at- 
tached by desire to things. And the 
spiritually mature society of the far 
future, if it is to exist, must be 
equally organic. But meanwhile the 
machine is doing a certain service to 
us in the West by exposing with an 
inescapable ruthlessness the terrible 


- consequences that must happen to 


men and nations who lose their 
integrity. Ultimately, I do not 
doubt, it will compel us after much 
waste and suffering to reaffirm our 
humanity and the sovereignty of 
spirit. To speculate, therefore, on 
the future of the machine is a waste 
of time. We should concentrate all 
our energy upon the restoration of 
mar to his true estate. And it is 
beczuse Mr. Gandhi has devoted 


himself to this task with unflagging - 


sincerity that Hind Swaraj, 
containing as it does the 
core of his teaching, is one 


of the best modern handbooks of 
that real revolution which must hap- 
pen in us all, if we are to fulfil the 
creative purpose of life. Since he 
wrote it the truths he enunciated that 
real home-rule is self-rule and that 
the way to it is passive resistance, 
that is soul-force or love-force, have 
been taken up and expounded by 
others, but by no one with a more 
lucid and persuasive simplicity than 
by hm. For he not only preached 
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passive resistence, but practised it in 
thought and act. The humility, the 
patience, the determined reasonable- 
ness of his epproach to his fellow- 
men are nowhere more convincingly 
revealed thar. in his refusal to hate 
the English because they are the 
agents of a civilisation which he 
deplores, in nis desire to save them 
from it no less than his fellow 


countrymen and in his insistence 
that India has forged her own chains 
and can only be free when She has 
the strength to affirm through 
suffering and sacrifice her true spirit. 
To a world rapidly becoming quite 
irreligious he tayght here the prac- 
tice of the religion which underlies 
all religions. It is still not too late 
for us to listen and learn. 


HucuH J’A. FAUSSET 


Truly and indeed it is high time that at last something should be done in 
this direction, and before the deceitful civilization of the conceited nations of but 
yesterday has irretrievably hypnotized the older races, and made them succumb to 
its upas-tree wiles and supposed superiority. Otherwise, old arts and artistic crea- 
tions, everything original and unique will very soon disappear. Already national 
dresses and t.me-honoured customs, and everything beautiful, artistic, and worth pre- 
servation is fast disappearing from view. At no distant day, alas, the best relics 
of the past will perhaps be found only in museums in sorry, solitary, and be-ticketed 
samples preserved under glass ! 7 


Such -s the work and the unavoidable result of our modern civilization. Skin- 
deep in reality in its visible effects, in the “blessings” it is alleged to have given 
to the world, its roots are rotten to the core. It is to its progress that selfishness 
and materialism, the greatest curses of the nations, are due; and the latter will 
most surely lead to the annihilation of art and of the appreciation of the truly 
harmonious and beautiful. Hitherto, materialism has only led to a universal ten- 
dency to unification on the material plane and a corresponding diversity on that 
of thought end spirit. It is this universal tendency, which by propelling humanity, 
through its ambition and selfish greed, to an incessant chase after wealth and the 
obtaining at any price of the supposed blessings of this life, causes it to aspire or 
rather gravitate to one level, the lowest of all the plane of empty appearance. 


—-H. P. BLAVATSKY in “Civilization, the Death of Art and Beauty”, (1891) 


CIVILIZATION. THE PATH OF DUTY 


[With intuition Claude Ho.ghton here penetrates into the very soul of Hind 


Sweraj—Ebs. ] 


It is necessary to stfess at the out- 
set that this remarkable book was 
written in 1908; that Gandhiji, in 
1921, had nothing to withdraw—and 
that, in Lord Lothian’s opinicn, it 
contains in embryo everything that 
Gandhiji is now teaching. 

This slim volume, therefore, 
enshrines the creed Gandhiji has 
preached and lived for thirty years. 

What would the average English- 
man make of it ? The.answer can be 
only a guess, but as the average 
Englishman assumes that England is 
the most ‘ progressive’ country in the 
world, and that one of her many 
missions is to bring the glories of 
Western Civilisation to India, he 
would inevitably experience a shock 
on reading :—“ The condition of 
England at present is pitiable. I pray 
to God that India may never be in 
that plight.” Before he has recovered 
from this shock, he will encounter 
another. “ This civilisation is ir-eli- 
gious and has taken such a hold on, 
the people in Europe that those who 
are in it appear half mad.” 

One fact, however, the average 
Englishman would be forced to 
admit, and it is this. That a man, 
with the beliefs of Gandhiji, is a 
mighty force in India, shows that 
India and England are not different 
countries—they are different wor_ds. 
There can be no doubt about that— 
none. i 

This book ranges over a numer 
of subjects (Home Rule for Incia, 


Railways, Lawyers, Education, 
Machinery etc.,) but, essentially, it 
has two themes, and these themes 
are organically related. 

The first is that Western civilisa- 
tion, with all its skyscraper glories, 
is a plague—and that therefore the 
greatest misfortune which could 
overwhelm India would be for her 
to become wholly infected by it. 

The second, and the main, theme 
of the book is that love, and love 
alone, has power. It is madness, 
therefore, to fight evil with its own 
weapons, But thig does not mean 
that one must serve it. One must 
resist it—passively. 

Passive resistance is a method of 
securing rights by personal suffering ; it 
is the reverse of resistance by arms... 
If I do not obey the law and accept the 
penalty for its breach, I use soul force. 
It involves sacrifice of self. 

To fight evil with its own weapons 
is to deny the righteousness of God. 
You do not believe in Him if you. 
seek to avenge yourself. Who is the 
enemy? According to Karl Barth, 
it is he who incites you to render 
evil for evil. To strike a blow “ for 
the right” is to proclaim—God’s 
impotence. It is precisely what 
your adversary has proclaimed. The 
fact that he has come in arms against 
you is proof conclusive. Meet him 
on his own level, with his own 
weapons, and you—become him! 
Hidden in' your enemy, is the image 
of God. It matters nothing that he 
has denied it. See only that image 
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in him, serve oily that image, —serve 
it with love—and it will be made 


manifest. “If thine enemy hunger, 
feed him, If ae thirst, give him to 
drink.” Compel him by the power 


of love to reveal himself as he is in 
reality. Refus to accept him at his 
own valuation Judge not by the ap- 
pearance, but judge righteous judg- 
ment. Affirm in him that which he is 
denying. To descend to his level, to 
fight him wit his own weapons, is 
to collaborate with a nightmare. 


These are seme of the more obvious 
implications cf “passive resistance ”. 

What do we make of them? 
What are w= to think of them? 
Do we reall; believe that love has 
this alchemy, or are we certain in our 
secret hearts that fear is the power 
which domirates mankind? It is 
easy to answer these questions with 
one’s brain ; difficult to answer them 
with one’s blood. But it does seem 
probable thet, the state of Europe 
being what it is, this doctrine of 
passive resistance will not be dis- 
missed contenptuously as the dream 
of a super-c-ank. 


It is pertment to point out that 
Gandhiji’s coctrine does not relate 
simply to var. Many of us, who 
abhor war, vill fight like shock troops 
for our personal ambitions. We 
may not take up arms, but we fight 
none the les. In fact, our “ accept- 
ance ” of civilisation, or our “ reject- 
ion” of it, & determined by what we 
“get out o it” to a much greater 
extent thar many of us imagine, 
But Gandhiji holds that “ Civilis- 
ation is that mode of conduct which 
points out t man the path of duty ”. 
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Duty! Not rights—not ambition, 
not self-glorification. 


Perhaps, in a last analysis, what- 
ever is discussed in this book—he it 
Home Rule for India, or Civilisation 
—Gandhiji’s main contention is that 
if, and only if, we have inner freedom, 
nothing and mo one has power over 
us. If we are slaves to any one or 
anything, we have created this slave- 
ry. “If we become free, India is 
free. If we serve evil, if we take up 
arms to defend our ‘rights’, we 
become the slaves of evil.” 


We must tqke responsibility for 
ourselves. There are no short cuts— 
there are no scapegoats. If we find 
ourselves in chains, we have forged 
them—link by link. And we must 
break them—link by link. 


In other words, Gandhiji asks us 
to do what is impossible for the 
“ natural ” man, who finds justice in 
the code: “An eye for an eye: a 
tooth for a tooth.” It is possible 
only to the new, the risen, man who 
realises that we war not with flesh 


„and blood but with principalities and 


powers; that our enemies are not 
outside the gates, but within them. 
Pride, envy, lust, sloth, inertia, 
greed—these are our enemies, because 
we have served them. They are the 
cause of the misery of man. 


And it may be that, with shadows 
lengthening and deepening across the 
world, more and more people will be 
impelled to attain in varying degrees 
this self-rule which is the only. 
freedom. 

CLAUDE HouGHTON 


A GREAT NATURAL PHENOMENON 
THE VISION OF A NEW ORDER 


[Gerald Heardy author of The Third Morality, sees in Gandhiji’s ideas the 


of a new world-order. 


He visions how the citizen and the leader of 


to-morrow can be tyained through a proper restoration of the old Hindu system of 
caste which has now,become £ degraded institution—Ens. ] 


Hind Swaraj is one of those books 
about which it may be said that they 
are not so muca books as great nat- 
ural phenomena. Rousseau's Social 
Contract was sich a book, another 
was Karl Marx’s Das Kapita!. Such 
- books, importart as they are in what 
they say, are infinitely more im- 
portant in what they do. Yet Hind 
Swaraj is super.or to the other two 
mentioned above. They were the 
crystallisation points, the catalytic 
agents round which precipitated the 
last two phases of Europe’s Revolu- 
tionary Epoch—the political and the 
economic phases. Hind Swaraj is 
more significant because it does not 
mark, as did each of those, an end 
of an age but the beginning of a new 
order. They were symptomatic of 
Western Man awakening to a new 
sense of self-consciousness—feeling 
himself to ‘be “torn free but every? 
where in chains”. Using the same 
technique which had mastered him, 
violence, these newly aware indi- 
viduals would break their chains and 
chain their masters. Thése Revolu- 
tions led therefore inevitably to re- 
action. 

The first psychological truth which 
every revolutionary must grasp, Tat 
twam asi—Thot art That—these 
Occidental revolutionaries overlooked 
and all their work has only left new 





tyrants more firmly on the thrones, 
Mr. Gandhi, realising this fact, open- 
ed a New Path. He put into practice a 
new means, the right means which 
alone can lead to the right end, for as 
Buddha taught only correct means 
will lead to desired ends, wrong and 
evil methods can only lead to wrong 
and evil results. 

The world-wide and age-long in- 
terest of Mr. Gandhi's experiment 
lies in the fact that*he has attempted 
io make the method work in what 
may be called the wholesale or na- . 
tional scale. For millenia, saints and 
religious schools have shown that, on 
small, clear-cut issues, dynamic non- 
violence, spiritual activism does work. 
Those who are the spiritual superiors 
of their physical assailants can con- 
quer them by an attitude of Spirit. 
Richard Greggs important compila- 
tion The Power of Non-violence* 
leaves no doubt about that. 

What this generation needs to 
know is whether oppressed masses, 
meek (but many of them broken 
spirited), unarmed, (but most of 
them debarred from the temptation, 
the test and the training which the 
offer of arms would give them), 
whether such untrained numbers can 
win by non-violence against an arm- 
ed and resolute government. It seems 
unlikely. For what overcomes the 





1 Reviewed by GEOFFREY West in THE ARYAN PATH, for July 1936.—Eps. 
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user of violence when confronted with 
non-violence is seldom the compas- 
sion which is stirred by helpless 
misery and utter collapse. It is most 
commonly the realisation that the op- 
pressed and the attacked could have 
used violence and did not, that 
though wronged they harbour no 
sense of wrong or injury, that they 
are fearless and friendly. When, to 
this, the oppressed can add something 
more and show, by their understand- 
ing action, tha: they have a true in- 
sight into their oppressor’s needs, 
that they understand his nature and 
actions better than he does himself, 
and can therefore show him how to 
satisfy his needs better than he can 
by his blind m_sguided self, then non- 
violence becomes all-powerful. 

Can simple miasses, long pressed 
between the hard facts of unproduc- 
tive economy and a tax-demanding 
government rise to such “ non-attach- 
ment” ? Can they by their spiritual 
superiority to their masters and their 
circumstances win the initiative from 
those who are motivated by lesser 
loyalties? Tae whole conception of 
Karma does rot suggest a favourable 
answer to this supremely important 
question. The question which con- 
fronts not merely India but all man- 
kind is wheter we have reached the 
limit attainatle while we remain sub- 
ject to presenz circumstances and con- 
fined to the use of certain means. 

Mr. Gandhi has attempted to solve 
the economic issue, at the same time 
as the political, by making every 
peasant his own manufacturer. He 
would, however, be the first to allow 
that our issue is not solved even then. 
We are confronted not merely by a 
twofold but a threefold problem. If 
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we are to enter on a life in which we 
are neither subject to, nor employ 
violence, then we must have not 
merely a policy and an economy but 
also a psychiatry. The height of 
moral standard* which can be attain- 
ed, as long as men are in the body, 
as long as they potsess no more than 
the powers and fheans which physics 
gives them, derived wholly from that 
aspect of the world which is material 
and mechanical, is strictly confined 
by the physical, economic and po- 
litical conditions under which they 
live. If further spiritual advance is 
possible, while still in the body, while 
living among men and following the 
life of marriage, reproduction and 
householding, making wealth, rearing 
families and constituting states, it 
can only be if the pattern of the so- 
ciety, the way of creating material 
goods and the diet and routine which 
each individual experiences is direct- 
ed to one co-ordinating end, a higher 
consciousness, a continual unwaver- 
ing awareness of a vaster reality than 
common sense discloses. This means 
a rational planned way of life for 
avowed intentional living—in short 
another Great Order, training its 
members so that in their noviciate 
they master first the psychiatry, the 
re-fusion of the surrendered psyche ; 
in their mastership they become full 
members and work co-operatively a 
new psychologically-based economy, 
a manifest social pattern of avowed 
intentional being; and finally, in 
their doctorate can pass back 
again into the world demonstrating 
the Path. Such an Order may well 
be the answer of the Spirit to rising 
chaos. Should such an Order win 
the attention of mankind it might re- 
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cast human Society. That however 
could only happen should mankind 
accept the authority of such an 
Order, when again we should have a 
dynamic caste pattern making of 
humanity a single organic whole. 
The doctorate would be the reborn 
Brahmin caste ; tHe masterchip, the 
director-administrati¥e rank ; the as- 
sociate-in-training, the sub-adminis- 
trative. Outside the order would be 
the technician and craftsman rank, 


[ September 1938 ] 


There would be no tyranny in this. 
The Brahmin has no goods though 
direct power. Each individual in 
any rank may rise to another if he 
can stand the strain. 

Such seems the vision Non- 
Violence opens up. We may never 
attain that level in this world. Our 
ignorance and self-will may be too 
strong. But if we do the world will 
always remember the name of 
Gandhi as one of its pioneers. 


and finally the simple rcutineer. - 
GERALD HEARD 


Great is the power of Ahriman! Time rolls on, leaving with every day the 
ages of ignorance and superstition further behind, but bringing us in their stead 
only centuries of ever-increasing selfishness and pride. Mankind grows and multi- 
plies, waxes in strength and (bcok-) wisdom ; it claims to have penetrated into the 
deepest mysteries of physical nazure ; it builds railroads and honeycombs the globe 
with tunnels ; it erects gigantic towers and bridges, minimizes distances, unites the 
oceans and divides whole contirents, Cables and telephones, canals and railways 
more and more with every hour unite mankind into one “happy” family, but only 
ta furnish the selfish and the wily with every means of stealing a better march on 
the Jess selfish and improvident. Truly, the “upper ten” of science and wealth 
have subjected to their sweet wil and pleasure, the Air and the Earth, the Ocean 
and the Fire. This, our age, is one of progress, indeed, an era of the most triumph- 
ant display of human genius. But what good has all this great civilization and 
progress done ta the millions in the European slums, to the armies of the “ great 
unwashed”? Have any of these displays of genius added one comfort more to 
the lives of the poor. and the needy? Is it not true to say that distress and star- 
vation are a hundred times greater now than they were in the days of the Druids 
or of Zoroaster? And is it to help the hungry multitudes that all this is invented, 
or again, only to sweep off the couch of the rich the last-forgotten rose-leaves that 
may uncomfortably tickle their well-fed bodies? Do electric wonders give one 
acditional crust of bread to the starving? Do the towers and the bridges, and 
the forests of factories and manufactures bring any mortal good to the sons of men, 
save giving an additional opportunity to the wealthy to vampirize or “ sweat” 
their poorer brother? ..... 

Selfishness is the chief prempter of our age; Chacun pour sot, Dieu pour 
tout le monde, its watchword. Where then is the truth, and what practical good 
has done that light brought to mankind by the “ Light of the World”, as claimed 
by every Christian? Of the “Lights of Asia ” Europe speaks with scorn, nor would 
it recognize in Ahura Mazda a divine light. And yet even a minor light (if such) 
when practically applied for the good of suffering mankind, is a thousand times 
more beneficent than even infinite Light, when confined to the realm of abstract 
theories. 

—H. P. BLAVATSKY in “ Thoughts on Ormuzd and Ahriman ”, (1891) 
—U. L. T. Pamphlet No. 7, 
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“WHAT ABOUT THE CHILDREN P” 


[Irene Rathbone’s novel They Call It Peace and her labours on behalf of 
the Social Credit movement indicate the school of political thought to which she 
belongs. She describes Hind Swaraj as an “enormously powerful” booklet ; it 
has forced her “ by its tremendous honesty to search my own honesty ” ; therefore— 


“I would implore people to read it”. 


She feels that she could managé to suffer 


herself and be killed in living up to the doctrine of “ Resist not Evil”. But—should 
she not resist the tyrants who “ offend one of these little ones” ?—Eps.] 


This booklet was written in 1908. 
Now, thirty years later, with nothing 
altered, it has been reprinted by an 
Indian firm. Its author has said of 
it that “ It replaces violence with self- 
sacrifice, it pits soul-force against 
brute-force.” The language of it is 
simple and logical; the form of it 
dialogue ; it is economical, condensed, 
poetic. And enormously powerful. 

I can conceive of no better moment 
for the re-publication of such a work. 
Never before have the minds of sen- 
sitive men and women been so de- 
spairingly exercised about Life, Peace, 
Civilization. Never before have so 
many paths been followed, theories 
expounded, nostrums produced. 
Wherever we look there is death, or 
the threat of death; evil, on a 
hitherto unimagined scale; fear. 
If Gandhi’s work is to reappear 
in England as well as in India—as I 
sincerely hope it is—it will prove a 
light and a solace to many. Already 
its message is being preached, in dif- 
ferent forms by certain English 
writers, and will not seem such an 
unfamiliar one as would have been 
the case twenty, or even ten, years 
ago. Its applicability to Europe is 
at least as exact as to India. When 
we have a Hindu prophet—Gandhi— 
and the most cultivated woman 
writer in England—Virginia Woolf— 
both saying the same thing, then 


East and West have indeed joined 
hands. 

“Remain indifferent”, they say, 
in effect, these two. “ Have nothing to 
do with violence. Ignore war prep- 
arations, ignore evil. Follow your 
consciences though it means derision, 
though it means death.” 

That Christ, in his own way, also 
said it, two thousand years ago, tends 
to be less to the point, at the mo- 
ment. The words even of a Son of 
God become flattened and conven- 
tionalized by repetition in churches ; 
lose their vividness. A greater im- 
pression tends to be made on us by 
the words of our contemporaries. Not 
unnaturally, after all. We need to 
remind ourselves that Christ himself 
was a ‘contemporary’ when he 
uttered his words. His disciples 
heard them direct. Why should not 
Wwe be more sharply stirred when we 
hear the voice of God direct—through 
the mouths of some of his lesser sons 
and daughters ? 

Passive Resistance, Gandhi’s doc- 
trine, is one of profound—irresistible 
—charm to certain minds. Which 
does not mean that its practice is 
easy. It requires a more stringent 
training (Gandhi tells us) and a 
greater fearlessness, than the war- 
rior’s. Nevertheless its appeal is 
potent, and, as I say, to certatn types, 
finally convincing, finally satisfac- 
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tory. But—because I cannct remain 
objective in reviewing a book of this 
kind—because it challenges cne’s per- 
sonal truthfulness—I must come for- 
ward and admit that the Passive Re- 
sistance creed, for me, is not convinc- 
ing in its entirety. I would like it to 
be so ; I could pray to step rght over 
the edge and be swallowed by it. Yet 
doubts remain. 

Here is a question which I, a hum- 
ble human being and writer, a woman 
distracted and sickened by the con- 
ditions round her, feel compelled to 
put : “What about the children?” 
Gandhi (and others) say, in effect : 
“Don’t move against evil. Keep 
quiet. Walk in the way you think 
right, and if they kill you for walk- 
ing in that way, then suffer yourself 
unprotestingly to be killed.” Very 
well. That, I think—hope—I could 
manage. But the forms which evil is 
taking now in the world are so subtle 
and atrocious that it is no ‘onger a 
matter of suffering one’s ows death, 
but the death of one’s children. The 
modern tyrant says: “ You won't 
obey me? You refuse to accept my 
outlook and my rules? All right, 
your family shall pay the penalty.” 
What, I ask, is the answer to that ? 
What human being on this ea-th, nor- 
mal or saint-like, can endure that 
small boys and girls should perish 
(possibly lingeringly, fiendishly) if, 
by bowing to the tyrant and denying 
his own conscience, he cen save 
them? That question Gandhi does 
not answer. He does not even pose 
it. The omission may be due to the 
zact that when he wrote his book 
there was no need either to pose or 
answer it. The situation was differ- 
ent. There were fewer fiends abroad. 
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But Virginia Woolf does not deal 
with it either! And ske skhould—-to- 
gether with Aldous Huxley and others 
of her contemporaries who preach the 
pacifist doctrine. They are writing 
at this moment—not thirty years ago. 
They are writing for us—not for 
Indians. For us, staring around us, 
stupefied, at the ondrawing horrors 
of what we term Fascism. They 
should be run-clear on this point, for 
there are many and many who would 
embrace Passive Resistance if their 
own deaths only were in the balance. 

Is Christ any clearer ?—living in 
the old Roman world, a gentler world 
than ours, though brutal enough. I 
think he is. For although he said ; 
“Resist not evil”, he knew our hu- 
manity. Son of God, he was also son 
of man. He did, on an occasion, 
make a scourge and drive those 
money-changers out of the Temple. 
That was action—man’s action. Now, 
here are words. “ But whoso shall 
offend one of these little ones, which 
believe in me, it were better that a 
millstone were hanged about his neck 
and that he were drowned in the 
depth of the sea.” Violence in action. 
Violence in words. Not often—but 
on occasions. I submit ‘that Christ 
is more ‘modern’ than our own 
moderns ; a greater help to us than 
they; a greater help to us than 
Gandhi. I would sooner turn to him 
for guidance in this tyrant-ridden 
world. 

For mark how significant are those 
two outbursts. Mark the two types 
of men which aroused them. (1) 
Money-changers. (2) The offenders 
of little ones. Deeply significant. 
There they were, those two types, a 
couple of thousand years ago; here 
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they are to-daj—and more evil and 
powerful than ever. What would 
Christ do about them, say about 
them, to-day? Anything so very 
different ? I think not. Money-chang- 
ers to-day are called ‘Bankers’ or 
‘Financiers’ ; and they have defiled 
our temples, i.e., our countries (India, 
England and all others), and must 
be got rid of. Those who offend our 
little ones are called ‘ Nazis’ or ‘ Fas- 
cists’; and tkey bomb, burn, im- 
prison and sterve children’s bodies, 
or poison their minds, and must be 
got rid of. But is this possible with- 
out violence ? It is certainly possible 
without war—whether without any 
degree of violence whatever remains 
to be seen. Effort of course will be 
required. Luckily however, in only 
one direction. That is to say, if the 
Bankers are gct rid of, or rather tren- 
dered powerless, the child-killers will 
be rendered powerless too. The ac- 
tivities of the .atter depend upon the 
system of the former. At the base 
of all material ills (and many of the 
spiritual ills) of the modern world 
lies the inhuman, un-Christ-like, sin- 
ister system of Orthodox Finance. 
Hang a millstone (metaphorically) 
round its neck, and the world can 
begin, at last, to resemble the King- 
dom of Heaven. The method is 
known. The key to Righteousness 
and Peace is in our hands. The two 
can kiss each other—in spite of all 
the assertions of all the politicians. 
There is no reed whatsoever for the 
world to be either at peace under a 
shameful tyrenny or at war under a 
righteous banner. No such choice 
confronts us—though it appears to. 
We have only to use the key, and, 
I repeat, we enter realms of day. 
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What that key is, it is not my busi- 
ness here to explain—my business 
being to talk about Gandhi’s book. 
But perhaps I could not have paid 
that book a greater compliment than 
to have found*myself forced, by its 
tremendous honesty to search my 
own honesty. I would implore people 
to read it. It #% not dated—not in 
any essential way. It is suffused in 
light. It gleams with cogent pas- 
sages ; phrases at which the mind 
wistfully, assentingly smiles. 

Listen to this : 

The condition of England at present 
is pitiable.... That which you consider 
to be the Mother of Parliaments is like 
a sterile woman ‘and a prostitute. 

And this : 

They take away our money from 
year to year. The most important posts 
are reserved for themselves. We are kept 
in a state of slavery. They behave in- 
solently towards us and disregard our 
feelings. 

That is written concerning the 
English in India, but who can deny 
that it applies to the rulers and com- 
mon people of any European coun- 
try? 

And what about this ? 


I can have nothing against Prime 
Ministers, but what I have seen leads me 
to think that they cannot be considered 
really patriotic. 

If that doesn’t fit the English do- 
mestic situation in 1938, I have read 
little that does! Gandhi’s ‘ patriot- 
ism’ is of the true sort. He means 
by the word, the good of his country, 
and of every man and woman in it; 
not the good of a class merely. Would 
that our so-called ‘patriots’ meant 
the same. l 
And here is something less grimly 
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and contemporaneously human; 
something eternal : 

Strength lies in absence of fear, not 
in the quantity of flesh and muscle we 
may have on our bodies. 

There are views held by th:s great 
man and, teacher—with rezard, for 
instance, to machinery, with regard 
to bodily chastity-ewhich many of 
us must find distorted and Zantastic. 
Machinery need not be the curse 
Gandhi declares it is; in a world 
where the money-changers had been 
rendered powerless it would be used 
for the release of man, not,.a3 now, 
for his degradation. Complete zhasti- 
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ty, except for the very few, is less 
likely to be a source of spiritual 
strength than of bitterness, obses- 
sions, intolerance, cruelty. Such 
views, however, based on the scant 
knowledge of thirty years ago con- 
cerning economics and concerning 
psychology, need prove no deterrent 
to those wishing to drink at the deep 
well of Gandhi’s wisdom. That well 
remains. It can never run dry. 
Easterners and Westerners will alike 


return from it refreshed : be enabled ` 


to pursue their varied, arduous jour- 
neys with quieter minds, firmer steps, 
and greater courage. 


IRENE RATHBONE 


None know more keenly and definitely than (Theosophists) that good. works 
are necessary; only these cannot be rightly accomplished without knowledge. 
Schemes for Universal Bretherhcod, and the redemption of mankind, might be 
given out plentifully by the great adepts of life, and would be mere dead-Ictter 
utterances while individuals remain ignorant, and unable to grasp the great meaning 
of their teachers. To Theosoptis:s we say, let us carry out the rules given us for 
our society before we ask for ary further schemes or laws. To the public and 
our critics we say, try to understand the value of good works before you demand 
them of others, or enter upon them rashly yourselves. Yet it is an absolute fact 
that without good works the spirit of brotherhood would die in the world ; and this 
can never be. Therefore is the double activity of learning and doing most, neces- 
sary ; we have to do good, and we have to do it rightly, with knowledge.. ... 


It is well known that the first rule of the society is to carry out the object 


of forming the nucleus of a universal brotherhood. The practical working of this, 


rule was explained by those who laid it down, to the following effect :— 


“HE WHO DOES NOT PRACTISE ALTRUISM; HE WHO IS NOT ‘PREPARED TO 
SHARE HIS LAST MORSEL WITH A WEAKER OR POORER THAN HIMSELF; HE WHO 
NEGLECTS TO HELP HIS BROTHER MAN, OF WHATEVER RACE, NATION, OR CREED, 
“WHENEVER AND WHEREVER HE M2ETS SUFFERING, AND WHO TURNS A DEAF EAR 
TO THE CRY OF HUMAN MISERY HE WHO HEARS AN INNOCENT PERSON SLANDER- 
ED, WHETHER A BROTHER THEOSOPHIST OR NOT, AND-DOES NOT UNDERTAKE HIS 
DEFENCE AS HE WOULD UNDERTAK2 HIS OWN—IS NO THEOSOPHIST.” 


—H. P. BiLavatskKy in “Le Every Man Prove His Own Work”, (1887) 
—U. L. T. Pamphlet No. 31. 
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NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


THUS FAR AND NO FURTHER’ 


[J. C. Kumarappa is the hard-working patriot whose love for the poor 
manifests in his duties as the Secretary of the Harijan Sevak Sangh. He is a 


devoted follower of Gandhiji. 


This review once more reveals how ecohomic ideas 


act as a thick wall ever. for altruists like Mr. Kirby Page arid prevent them from 
seeing the truth of Gamdhiji’s philosophy.—Ebs. ] 


In a world surcharged with wars and 
rumours of wars Mr. Kirby Page pre- 
sents the thoughtful with a volume to 
guide their conscious decision. He sees 
war as planned devastation and organis- 
ed slaughter supported by a steady 
stream of distortion and falsehood. He 
views the trained soldiers, sailors, etc., 
not as we are usually told to regard 
them—as patriots—but as men trained 
in the business of killing human beings. 
The world seems occupied by a number 
of dying nations, and a few virile ones. 
The latter consider it their duty to cut 
up and utilise the former for their benefit 
and sole enjoyment. The jungle law 
of competition and surv_val of the fittest 
governs their mutual relations. In such 
a jungle, he thinks, Democracy cannot 
be preserved by armed preparedness and 
by resort to war. 

The large section of the book he has 
devoted to proving the evils of war—a 
telling commentary on our outlook; a 
whole chapter of over forty pages satis- 
fies the reader that the teachings of Jesus 
are contrary to war mentality—a damna- 
tion of the Church to-day. Such state- 
ments should have been considered axio- 
matic. But by its behaviour, its self-delu- 
sion and its propaganda these many cen- 
turies the Church has aligned itself on 


the side of violence, and hence Mr. Page's . 


task. He shows that Jesus’s method is 
the way of the Cross and not the way 
of atrocity. Jesus did not remain passive. 
His was not acquiescence and inactivity 
but a sustained attack on entrenched in- 
iquity with vigour, abandon and a readi- 
ness to suffer the consequences. This 
last forms the vicarious suffering, of 


which Mr. Page sees the most illuminat- 
ing contemporary example in Gandhiji. 
He does not understand a church which 
allows its adherents to sin and collects 
that sin in a heap, and lays it on a lamb 
spotless and without blemish. Each 
idealist has to suffer like Jesus for his 
ideals and principles. In his message to 
the Jaipur Pegples’ Conference a few 
weeks ago Gandhiji said :— 

To obtain peace from conflict is to hope 
to et a son from a barren woman 
Experiment of pee lies in attaining power 
to die even when we are totally faultless. 

If we find war an evil we have to 
sacrifice our all in our attempt to remedy 
this evil. 

In all this Mr. Page will carry with 
him every lover of peace, but when he 
analyses the causes of war from an 
economic standpoint he goes off the track 
by laying too great an emphasis on 
private ownership of the means of pro- 
duction as the main source of trouble. 
Is it not the system of centralised pro- 
duction that goes to the bed-rock of the 


* trouble? Who owns the means of pro- 


duction makes little difference. It is the 
method of production rather than the 
form of ownership. With heavy plant 
and machinery for large-scale produc- 
tion it becomes imperative to feed the 
machine with a steady stream of raw 
materials at one end, and when the 
finished goods appear at the other it is 
equally imperative to find suitable mar- 
kets for them. These two needs—raw 
material and markets— form the basis pf 
all violence and disturbance of Inter- 
national peace. Mere change of owner- 
ship does not improve the situation. 





1 Must We Go to Var? By KIRBY PAGE. 


(Farrar and Rinehart. New York, $ 1.) 
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We see around us, (whether it be Com- 
munist Russia, Fascist Italy, Nazi Ger- 
many, or Imperialist Great Britain,) 
States which need to resort to violence 
to keep the organisation going. How- 
aver helpful lubrication may be it is the 
petrol that makes the car go. What pet- 
rol is to acar, that violence is to the 
present form of ceptralised economic 
organisation irrespective of ownership. If 
we decide to do away With viclence we 
have to devise a system of which violence 
and untruth shall not be the corner- 
stones. Competition is also of the essence 
of our present system, and leads to con- 
centration of wealth and to tke jungle 
law. Because of its very nature the cen- 
tralised method of production concen- 
trates wealth, and thus causes slumps 
for lack of an equitable distrikution of 
purchasing power in the-very process of 
production. Just like an internal com- 
bustion engine which generates the elec- 
tric current that helps it to propel itself, 
economic production should also distrib- 
ute purchasing power in the process of 
production. This means that labour 
should form the greater proportion of the 
cost of production. This is against all 
the accepted principles of centralised pro- 
duction, but is the basis of all Gandhian 
economics, rooted in non-violence and 
truth. It is at this point that Mr. Kirby 
Page glances off at a tangent from a 
thesis which would otherwise be in line 
with Gandhiji’s ideas. 

If we merely change the ownership, 
again we have to resort to viclence to 
force distribution and to obtain raw ma- 
terials. We then come back to war. This 
brings us to the inescapable corollary 
that to follow non-violence and t-uth and 
to abandon war it is necessary to simplify 
our lives. 

Mr. Page does not feel that aa endur- 
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ing world peace can be built up on the 
foundations of capitalism and national- 
ism. He considers the transformation of 
competitive capitalism into a co-operative 
commonwealth essential to the abolition 
of war. 

He suggests that all nations should sur- 
render part of their sovereignty to an In- 
ternational Government, which should 
maintain an international armed police 
force in an unarmed world. He is con- 
scious of Herculean difficulties to be 
overcome before the present selfishness 
and greed among nations will make room 
for consideration of the’ good of human- 
ity, but he looks forward to changes in 
fundamental attitudes and policies which 
will bring about a family spirit among 
nations. He would have all churches 
decide against war, the people organise 
themselves into peace movements, and 
renounce war by their united efforts and 
strive to remove the causes which pro- 
voke it. Mr. Page’s is a clarion call to 
peace and goodwill, to non-violence and 
truth, but alas, how few will hear it in 
this den of robbers ! 

This is a book which calls for careful 
study, especially from those who advo- 
cate the industrialisation of India, in 
spite of the example of Japan before us. 
Conditions in the U. S. A. and India 
may be different, but the theme is one 
of eternal values. Man has more or less 
abandoned the law of the jungle in his 
personal relations, but clings to it pathet- 
ically and helplessly in his social and 
national dealings. Is it too much to hope 
that the time is not far off when even in 
that sphere he will rise above the level 
of the brute beast? Mr. Kirby Page, 
though he addresses himself to his Ame- 
rican nationals, deserves the ear of all 
thinking peace-lovers. i 

. J. C. KUMARAPPA 


EDUCATIONAL REFORM * 


[Below we print a review and an article which deal with the important 
subject of educetional reform. H. P. Blavatsky’s views provide both the writers 


with a basis for survey. ] 


“OF REAL VALUE”. 

[Elizabeta Cross has had an interesting educational career. For six years 

she taught at Bertrand Russell’s co-educational Boarding Sehool, where she met 
many philosophers of many nations—East and West.—Eps,] 


This pamphlet, which consists of 
certain portions taken from Madame 
Blavatsky’s The Key to Theosophy is of 
particular interect at the present time of 
world unrest, showing, as it does, the 
way towards national regeneration 
through educaticn. 

It is of greaz interest, not only to 
theosophists, but to all who care about 
thé education of our children and who 
hope for racial improvement and a bet- 
tering of the social order. 

In a Foreworc it is agreed that some 
of the defects of our Western system of 
education have been removed, but it is 
also shown how the true spirit of re- 
generation has not been grasped. 

We are led through a careful criticism 
of the basis of sc-called Christian educa- 
tion which shows a real appreciation of 
the good that hes been achieved in the 
matter of technique (e.g, the author 
shows the value of certain classroom de- 
tails, particularly it would seem in our 
infant schools) kut then proceeds to an 
equally real condemnation of the funda- 
mental aims uncerlying the whole. 

Many will agree that although we may 
boast loudly of our creative aims and 
ideals, our desire for mutual brotherhood, 
co-operation and so on, the real aim and 
object of the whole system is, as she 
says, “to pass eraminations ”. 

All those who have the welfare of chil- 
dren at heart, all who desire world 
peace, will admit the evils of the com- 
petitive spirit. There is never any need 
to encourage this, rather a necessity to 
sublimate it anc to develop true co- 
operation. Selfishness needs no encourage- 
ment, it is part of our lower natures, 


but competitive examinations, in fact all 
examinations, which so often are the re- 
sults of mere memory training, must tend 
to this selfishness. Knowledge is never 
able to be loved for itself or for any 
noble end, but merely as a somewhat 
dreary means to a doubtful end. 

In dealing with this matter of selfish- 
ness caused by the examination system 
Madame Blavatsky gives considerable 
detail concerning elementary, ‘ middle 
class” and Public schools, showing how, 
although the form is different, the ani- 
mating spirit is the same ; un-theosophi- 
cal and unchristian. 

Many memories are awakened by the 
section which deals with the pernicious 
method in which the child is fitted to the 
system instead of having any regard paid 
to its natural aptitudes. The final plea 
for a truly theosophical education with 
an emphasis on true moral training to- 
wards unselfishness, self-reliance, and an 
encouragement of real thinking and 
reasoning instead of the mechanical 
memory work of the present, will find 
many echoes. 

Those pioneer educationists in England 
and elsewhere who are trying to put the 
theosophical ideal into practice, often in 
face of great opposition, will find much 
to encourage them in this pamphlet. 
Those who have not deeply considered 
the evil effects of the present system will, 
it is hoped, be led to a realisation of its 
dangers. We can recommend it as being 
of real value both to the specialist in 
education and to all who take an intelli- 


‘gent interest in world affairs and world 


peace. 
ELIZABETH CROSS 
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By H, P. Bravatsky. U. L. T. Pamphlet No, 35, 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN THE WARDHA 
SCHEME 


[Dr. 


J. M. Kumarappa M.A., S.T.B., is Professor of Social Economy in 


the Tata Graduate School of Sccial Work in Bombay.—Ebs. } 


We would endeavcur to deal with each child as a unit, and to 
edycate ıt so as to produce the most harmonious and equal un- 
foldment of jts powers, in order that its special aptitudes should 


find their full natural development. 


In the evolution of society, re igion, as 
a cohesive force, has been a powerful aid 
to mass control and social sciidarity ; 
but, as a divisive factor, it has been a 
prolific source of group conflict and com- 
munal hatred. Whenever religious dif- 
Zerences happen to coincide, however 
slightly, with lines of political or racial 
cleavage, the opposition developed be- 
comes hopelessly implacable aad often 
jearfully destructive. Hence, in the West, 
political evolution has tendea toward 
progressive separation-of the church and 
tke state, thus making religion the con- 
cern of the individual rather then that of 
the state. 


In India the plea of non-interference 
in religious affairs has been remarkably 
successful. In the interest of religious 
neutrality, our educational system has 
been secularized. How we, who are 
known to be ‘incurably religions’, have 
' been so far satisfied to receive a purely 
secular education is, indeed, ha-d to un- 
derstand! Perhaps the fear of sectarian 
dissensions and conflicts has bæn at the 
bottom of it all. Albeit the s2cularized 
school has for a century or more been 
trying, however imperfectly, ta develop 
the pupil’s physique and to train his 
mind, neglecting entirely the cultivation 
of his spiritual resources. 


We must be thankful for the new na- 
tional awakening which has made us 
conscious of our moral deterioration, and 
cf the shortcomings of the present system 
cf education. Our leaders now feel that 
something must be done to sav= the peo- 
ple from a moral collapse. And the most 
difficult task of tackling this problem 
has fallen to the lot of Mahatma Gan- 


—H. P. BLAVATSKY 


dhi, who has undertaken to revolutionize 
the whole scheme of education. 


We are not alone in seeking to evolve 
a system of national education for the 
realization of the best in our culture ; 
for history reveals that nations have 
organized and reorganized their educa- 
tion as a means for the attainment of 
the things they valued most. As power, 
learning, piety, skill, wealth and the like, 
became in turn the object of desire, so 
the means of securing them became the 
object of study. To fllustrate, Athens 
valuing beauty, symmetry and harmony, 
both physical and intellectual, —sought 
through her great teachers to cultivate a 
love of the true, the beautiful and the 
good. Ancient Rome, exalting law, 
authority and conquest, instructed 
her youth in oratory and military 
science. Even so, Modern Russia is 
using the school as an agency to raise 
up a new generation of citizens to up- 
hold the Soviet ideology and support the 
new state. Similarly, if we seek to pre- 
serve the spiritual elements in our civiliz- 
ation and provide our youth with the ne- 
cessary moral stamina to bear the 
burdens and responsibilities of a free 
India, we should make these the object- 
ives of our education. 


In any school founded on spiritual 
principles, “‘ children”, to quote Madame 
Blavatsky, “should above all be taught 
self-reliance, love for all men, altruism, 
mutual charity, and more than anything 
else, to think and reason for themselves.” 
And this is exactly the aim of the 
Wardha scheme which is based on the 
spiritual principles of Ahimsa, Non- 
Violence, and Satya, Truth. But a casual 
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reading of the scheme does not give one 
an idea that any sort of spiritual or moral 
instruction has been made a part of the 
curriculum of the new school. It is no 
wonder, therefore, if Gandhiji is asked 
time and again why he has not stressed 
religious education. In answer to such 
queries, he says that religious instruc- 
tion is not emphasized because his aim is 
to train the pupil in practical religion. 
Many have not yet understood the signif- 
icance of the nature of instruction in- 
volved in the Wardha scheme on account 
of the all too common tendency to sep- 
arate religion and morality. To such 
religion means only ritualism whereas to 
Gandhiji religion and morality are in- 
separably connected. Viewed thus, reli- 
gious education is a training not in ritu- 
als and dogmas but in morality, a 
method to build character. And as such 
1t seeks not merely to inform the intellect 
by means of moral standards and ideals 
but to train the will to choose aright. 

The fundamental objective of moral 
education is, as Madame Blavatsky 
states, to create “free men and women, 
free intellectually, free morally, unprej- 
udiced in all respects, and above all 
things, unselfish’. In other words, it is 
the function of religious education to 
make the social application of religion 
effective. Social stability, altruistic ser- 
vice and moral temperance must begin 
with the character training of children. 
In this new type of religious education, 
we have to break away from obstructing 
traditions. To this end, religious edu- 
cation in the Wardha plan has been 
made a non-sectarian programme of so- 
cial education. And in order to enlarge 
the pupil’s outlock, widen his sympathies 
and promote respect for all religions, a 
well-considered scheme of social studies 
is provided from the first grade right up 
to the seventh. Such training, it is be- 
lieved, will help the pupil to accept grad- 
ually certain basic principles of social 
evolution. 

However, it must be pointed out, in 
justice to the Wardha scheme, that 
though its social education pro- 
cess does not include religious 
teachings, much less religious prop- 


aganda, it does include a dispas- 
sionate study of the social values of 
all religions, and the cultivation of re- 
spect for them all as the finest achieve- 
ments of human effort. The programme 
of social studies would therefore lay 
stress on the réligious ideals of love, 
truth and justice, of co-opérative en- 
deavour, national ‘solidarity and the 
brotherhood of men. It would also em- 
phasize the superiority of non-violence 
in all its phases, and its concomitant 
virtues over violence, fraud and deceit. 
Furthermore, it would seek to cultivate 
the personal and social virtues which 
make a man a reliable associate and 
trusted neighbour, and develop mutual 
respect for the world religions. 

The Wardha scheme is based on sound 
educational principles. Apart from par- 
ticipation in social life, the principles 
and precepts of ethics have no signif- 
icance. Formal education in morals is 
good, as far as it goes, but it does not 
go far enough. It often gives one only 
an intellectual appreciation of the prin- 
ciples of conduct, and that is why mere 
knowledge of what is right does not make 
a person do the right. Such instruction 
therefore must be supplemented by op- 
portunities for practice. Hence the 
social life of the school must be natural 
and as nearly as possible a reproduction 
of the healthiest social life of the com- 
munity. 

But moral training, some may gay, is 
not the concern of the school ; it is the 
‘business of the home. There is, of course, 
no question about the value of home 
training, provided the home is an ideal 
one and the parents are not only alive 
to their obligations but also able to dis- 
charge such duties. Unfortunately, owing 
to social and cultural decay, the home 
also has become unfit to assume this 
important function. Truth to tell, 
parents themselves are now in need of 
such training. How then can we shift the 
entire responsibility for character train- 
ing to the home? Further, such objec- 
tions, it must be pointed out, arise from 
too narrow a conception of the school. 
But the school, viewed as a social in- 
stitution, has a larger function than that 
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of merely imparting a little formal 
knowledge. As envisaged in the Wardha 
scheme, the school 1s a medium of social 
conservation and regeneration. 

Thus Mahatma Gandhi, who began 
his attack on education some twenty 
years ago, is now corfpleting it in all 
constructive seriousness. In this field, as 
in many others, hig far-sighted leader- 
ship has helped to forrgulate a system of 
education which is an embodiment of 
his own spirit. “My Hinduism”, says 
he, “is not sectarian. It includes all 
that I know to be best in Islam, Christi- 
anity, Judaism and Zoroastrianism. I 


approach politics in a religious spirit. 
Truth is my religion and Ahimsa is the 
only way of its realization.” And it is 
this religious ideal of citizenship that 
underlies the Wardha plan of religious 
education, and is responsible for its many 
points of originality. Being vitally con- 
nected with our culture, the Wardha 
scheme is most suited to draw out the 
best in the child. This system may there- 
fore be rightly summed up in the phrase, 
“From the hand and the senses to the 
heart and the brain, and from the school 
and the home to society and God.” 

J. M. KUMARAPPA 


THE INFLUENCE OF ISLAM 
+ I—IN THE OLD WORLD" 


Readers of these two interesting vol- 
umes, which fulfil a need of special im- 
‘portance at the present time, will be 
pleasantly surprised to find such a wealth 
of information so judiciously compressed 
into convenient space. The field covered 
is an immensely wide one both in point 
of time and variety of subject, and Dr. 
Shushtery is to be congratulated upon the 
siccessful achievement of the difficult 
task he set himself. He himself best de- 
scribes this task when he calls it an ac- 
curate summary of the development of 
Islamic culture. 

After referring briefly to the ancestry 


of the Prophet and to his life and teach-, 


ing, Dr. Shushtery passes on to a survey 
of Muslim history in all those countries 
to which Islam so rapidly spread, and 
which was chiefly due, he believes, to 
the simplicity of its teaching. 

A chapter devoted to the principal 
Muslim sects, in which are included the 
Bahai movement and other modern 
movements, is followed by one on the po- 
litical history of Islam, which traces the 
development of Muslim administration 
under the Kalifate and its vicissitudes 
frem the time of its inauguration upon 
tne founding of tribal unity to that of its 


final abolition by Mustapha Kamal, in 
1924. Each chapter of the first volume is 
devoted to one particular aspect of Isla- 
mic development. Such diverse subjects 
as art, trade, science, and zsthetic cul- 
ture are thus adequately covered and 
examined. 

The chapter upon Islamic literature 
will be of special interest to Western 
readers. In it, Dr. Shushtery draws a 
comparison between the Synan philos- 
opher-poet Abul-ula Maorri and Umar 
Khayyam both of whom he regards as 
fatalists although some readers may 
think that Umar Khayyam’s apparent 
fatalism embraced a comprehensive 
knowledge of karmic law. 

The chapter devoted to education and 
universities will interest all readers. The 
library at Tripolis, we learn, contained 
3,000,000 volumes while that at Shiraz, 
roofed with domes, contained 360 rooms 
and pavilions and was surrounded by 
parks. 

Dr. Shushtery’s wide erudition covers 
an equally varied field of philosophy and 
religion. “ Muslim philosophy ”, he says, 
“is a blend of Eastern and Western 
thought under the dominating influence 
of Islamic doctrine.” The second volume 





1 Outlines of Islamic Culture. By A. M. A, SHUSHTERY: Vols. 1 & 2. 
Bangalore Press, Bangalore City. Rs. 16.) 
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commences with a study of Zoroastrian- 
ism and continues with a brief consider- 
ation of the lives of the principal Greek 
philosophers and their systems. The 
author continues with a survey of Mus- 
lim philosophy referring in detail to the 
principal systems and their exponents. 
The Greek phibsophies, we learn, were 
translated into A-abic from Syriac trans- 
lations and not from the original Greek 
as might have bezn expected. Greek in- 
fluence appears ir. the philosophy of Ibn- 
e-Sina, who in his elaboration of a theory 
of evolution throt gh the cultivation of an 
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appreciation of beauty, has evidently 
borrowed from Plato while the influence 
of Hinduism is apparent in the Sufist ex- 
pounder, Farabi when he declares that a 
man living in the world without attach- 
ment is really living out of the world. 
In his chaptes on Sufism, Dr. Shush- 
tery mentions ten points possessed by it 
in common with Vedantism. A chapter 
on scholasticism, the basis of which is 
contained in pasfages from the Qu’ran, 
is followed by final ones on Muslim 
theology and sociology. 
L. E. PARKER 


I]—IN THE MODERN WORLD: 


The writer, a doctor of medicine, left 
Egypt, his home in 1931, and went to 
Europe on a medical mission. ~ While 
there, he was struck by the deplorable 
ignorance and misunderstanding of Islam 
amongst the peoples of Europe, and con- 
sequently started on this book. 

His aim is, firstly, by placing before 
people a concise and comprehensive pre- 
sentation of Islam, to dissipate false no- 
tions regarding it and the Muslims, and, 
secondly so to depict the salient aspects 
of the transformation taking place in Is- 
lamic countries n their bearing upon 
world affairs as tə show that the revival 
and progress of Islamic peoples of to- 
day, far from constituting a menace to 
the West, will conduce to world peace 
and stability. 

Not all will concede everything the 
author claims, e.r., that the Quran was 
directly revealed to Mahammud through 
the angel Gabriel, that it is therefore 
perfect and inerrant, containing all need- 
ful truth includirg the findings of mod- 
em science. At the same timc it must 
be admitted that Dr. Zaki Ali’s book con- 
tains a great deal of valuable informa- 
tion carefully gathered together from re- 
liable sources, and convincingly demons- 
trates the great sizificance of Islam and 
its culture, the pert it has played in the 
past and the part it may be expected to 
play in the future. 

Books such as this are necessary in the 


case of every major religion, more es- 
pecially in the case of a religion like 
Islam which numbers almost one-fifth 
of the human race and whose followers 
are bound together in a unity unknown 
in any other religion and therefore cer- 
tain before long to make its influence 
felt on world affairs. Further, Islam has 
been much maligned. The Christian 
church being bitterly hostile to it, Chris- 
tian writers are chiefly responsible for 
the distorted and unsympathetic view of 
Islam and its history prevalent in the 
West. Similarly in India, communal 
propaganda against Islam, whether car- 
ried on by Christian missionaries or by 
other non-Mahammudan agencies, has 
done much to create prejudice against 
Islam. In this world of suspicion and 
strife if mutual understanding and co- 
„Operation between peoples of various 
faiths are to be secured it can be done 
only by a true and faithful account of 
the principles underlying a faith and the 
civilisation based on it, such as we find 
in this book. Books of this type can 
do more to promote international peace 
and good will than innumerable Leagues 
and Conferences. The author is to be 
congratulated on the able way in which 
he has performed a difficult task. 
BHARATAN KUMARAPPA 
[Dr. Bharatan Kumarappa is a mem- 
ber of an old Indian Christian family of 
South India.—Eps.] 








1]slam in tte World. By Dr. ZAKI 
Bazar, Lahore. Re. 4-8-0.) 


ALI. (Shaikh Mahammud Ashraf, Kashmiri 
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TENDENCIES IN MODERN SCIENCE 
I.—A NEW MATERIALISM? 


The trend of modern science, especial- 
ly of mathematical physics, is towards 
an idealistic philosophy: of the universe, 
as exemplified in the works of Eddington, 
Jeans and other authorities. Not only 
what were termed the, secondary prop- 
erties of matter, such as colour, but 
also its so-called primary properties, 
shape and size, are seen to depend on 
the observer. In short, matter evaporates 
into a mental phenomenon. Moreover, 
the “iron” laws governing the behaviour 
of material bodies are seen to be no 
more than statistical laws, and determin- 
ism reduces to probability. But some 
minds seem wedded to materialism in 
spite of all evidence to the contrary. 
Prof. Levy realises that the old 
materialism is dead, and so endeavours 
to create, by avoiding all important 
issues, a new materialism. This is a 
pity, as his view that science proceeds 
by the method of “isolation” is essen- 
tially a sound one, only what science 
does do is to isolate certain elements of 
experience for investigation, not certain 
aspects of matter, The longest chapter 


in the book is devoted to a defence of 
“scientific determinism ”. Whether 
determinism holds with respect to the 
conduct of individuals can easily be 
settled by a simple test. Will Prof. 
Levy determine what I shall eat for 
breakfast on a certain day to be chosen 
by himself and notify me of his 
determination? I will then prove him 
to be wrong by eating something else. 
Of course, Prof. Levy will reply that he 
is not sufficiently acquainted with my 
past history and the various influences 
affecting my conduct to make the de- 
termination. But does he contend that 
given all this information it would be 
impossible for me to prove his determi- 
nation to be wrong by acting contrary 
to it? This contention, surely, would 
contradict common sense, which Prof. 
Levy admires. 

Prof. Levy appears to be desirous of 
reducing individual human beings to the 
level of historic and social phenomena. 
Yet, in the domain of science he recog- 
nises the existence of men of genius. 
What are they ? 


H. S, REDGROVE 


TI.—A SCRIPTURE OF SOCIALISM? 


Notwithstanding the manifest illogic of, 
the definition that “He who works for 
the Socialist movement is a Socialist ” 
(Italics mine) I commend this volume 
to the attention of students interested in 
the scientific study of social develop- 
ment. After setting forth what he con- 
siders to be the fundamental principles 
of “change”, qualification and modifi- 
cation, Professor Levy shows how these 
principles govern society and argues that 
classless society is the divine event to 
which creation is moving or must move 


if humanity is to save itself. “ For us”, 
he observes, “ the problems of philosophy 
are resolved into those of guiding our- 
selves and others towards this classless 
society ”. 

If Professor Levy had presented class- 
less society as but one passing stage 
among many through which mankind 
must pass, one need have no quarrel 
with him, but, when he seems to suggest 
that after the energisation of the char- 
acteristic behaviour patterns involved in 
the abolition of class-ridden capitalism, 





1The Universe of Science. 
Watts & Co. Ltd., London. is.) 


Ts 


By Pror. H. Levy. Revised and Expanded. 


(C. A. 


Ba) Philosophy for A Modern Man. By H. Levy. (Victor Gollancz, Ltd., London. 
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the millennium will be reached he is in- 
dulging in socio-2conomic pseudo-mystic- 
ism. 

In India philcsophy is restricted to in- 
quiry into the nature of the relation bet- 
ween God and man—Brahma Jignyasa 
to Professor Levy 1s laughable. Similar 
spiritual pursuits have been common in 
other lands as well, but again he would 
have none of that speculative stuff. His 
book is the confession of faith of a so- 
cialist who swears by a materialist phi- 
losophy, a philosophy of nature. 

“Within a certain range of temper- 
ature”, Professor Levy explains to the 
distracted modern world, war-weary, 
class-ridden, “he passage from inani- 
mate to animete was effected”. From 
amoeba to socialism, we have advanced. 
What next? It is in giving a straight- 
forward answer to this vital question, I 





feel, that Professor Levy’s book fails 
completely. Under the inexorable law of 
change, classless society also is an ad- 
justment which can by no means be 
final ; it cannot satisfy scientific-minded 
mankind, and reorganization on other 
lines will have tb be attempted. 

In India socialistic ideology is slowly 
but steadily spreading, and Professor 
Levy would dopbtless be delighted to 
know that the working-classes here have 
commenced organizing themselves and 
demanding their rights. If “labour 
power” and “access” of that power to 
“machinery” be the gods of a modern 
man’s philosophy enthroned in a class- 
less state, Professor Levy may be describ- 
ed as “ God-intoxicated”. The title of 
the book is positively misleading. 
“ Scripture of Socialism” would be an 
apposite title. 


R. NAGA RAJA SARMA 


` III.—INDIA’S CONTRIBUTION! 


One of the last acts of Sir Jagadis 
Chunder Bose was to pass the proofs of 
this volume on November 20th, 1937, 
only three days before his death at Giri- 
dih. A melancholy interest thus attach- 
es to the pages before us, for they serve 
to remind us that science is bereft of one 
of her most brilliant exponents, and that 
the world is the poorer by the loss of a 
great and kindly spirit. Bose was, indeed, 
imbued with a fervent love of humanity, 
and saw in the science which he enriched 
so much a means whereby the lot of 
mankind could be made happier and 
fuller. Of his personal contributions to 
the advancement of scientific knowledge, 
this is not the place to speak ; it must, 
however, at least be said that he was in- 
spired by that genius of originality which 
is not bound within the limits of the 
ordinary mind, but perceives problems 
previously unsuspected and devises 
means of solving them. He impressed his 
characteristics deeply upon the School 
which grew up around him, and though, 
like Kekulé, he would have cried “ Let 


us learn to dream, Gentlemen, and then 
perhaps we shall learn the truth”, he 
would as certainly have added, with Ke- 
kulé, “but let us beware of publishing 
our dreams before they have been put to 
the proof by the waking understanding.” 
His own high standard of scientific in- 
tegrity he demanded also of his students, 
and India has good reason to be proud 
of his and their achievements. 

In the present volume, the articles are 
mostly biological and physical, but in- 
clude also an account of a careful and 
interesting investigation into the racial 
characteristics of the Rajmahal aborig- 
ines by Mr. Sasanka Sekher Sarkar, 
who concludes that the Mālér hillmen 
are autochthonous, and represent one of 
the earliest remnants of the pre-Dravidian 
tribes inhabiting this particular region. 
Mr. H. N. Banerjee describes research 
upon the chemical constitution of Clero- 
din, a crystalline bitter substance isolated 
from the leaves of Clerodendron infortu- 
natum or Bhant, a plant much used in 
Ayurvedic praetice. He shows that it is 





1 Transactions of the Bose Research Institute, Calcutta, Vol. XI. 1935-36, Edited 
by the late Sip JacADIs CHUNDER Bose, (Longmans, Green & Co. 18s.) 
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probably an unsaturated hydroxz-ester, 
and has verified its anthelmint.c power 
by experiments in vitro with earthworms 
and worms obtained from the intestines 
and peritoneal cavities of fish. Messrs. 
B. K. Dutt and A. Guha Thakurta have 
observed the effects of low atmospheric 
pressure upon certain physiological ac- 
tivities of plants, such as autonomous 
pulsatory activity. They find that the 
pulsation of a Desmodium leaflet is at 
first increased in frequency of pressure, 
but that at 260 mm. or 500 mm. below 
nermal it is completely arrestec. It is, 
hewever, significant that the pulsations 


Veda and Vedanta. By ERNEST P. 
Horrwitz. (Advaita Ashrama, Maya- 
yati. Almora Rs. 2.) 

Tais attractive volume is a vivii pre- 
səntation by an American writer, calcu- 
lated to be of special interest to the lay 
Western reader, who is interested in 
Eastern culture, but who has nether the 
inclination nor the facility for £ proper 
study. It gives us brief and colourful 
vignettes of the Vedic seers, Budchistic 
teachers and Advaita protagonists. The 
author subscribes to Tilak’s view as to 
the Arctic Home of the Aryans but in 
this, as in other debatable views e.g., 
that Kalidasa was born in Kashmm. the 
aathor would have done well to refrain 
from. offering them as if they were 2stab- 
lished facts. While the author’s tkeoris-° 
ing may attract, it can hardly convince ; 
and this failure becomes inevitable when 
one considers his numerous lapses in mat- 
ters of detail. It is highly quescicnable 
if the Buddhist Suttas were reset in Ve- 
danta Sutras or ‘Brehma Sutras San- 
kara’s preceptor was Govinda Bkagavat- 
pada, not mere Bhagavatpada. There is 
nm) warrant worth the name for tke as- 
sertion that Sankara annotated the Gita 


are quite unaffected under reduced pres- 
sure as long as the partial pressure of 
oxygen is kept equal to that under nor- 
mal atmospheric pressure. Of the other 
articles, space does not permit us to 
make individual mention. They are, 
however, all stamped with the hall- 
marks of carefulness in experiment and 
restraint in hypothesis without which 
Sir Jagadis would never allow the publi- 
cation of any work carried out under 
his supervision. The book is well printed, 
and the general format is a credit to the 
publishers ; we wish, however, that the 
price could have been made lower. 


E. J. HOLMYARD 


“in a mood of impatience with married 
men who turn sannyasins ”. 

A little care would have guarded the 
author from stating that, in the Sankhya 
school, Prakriti or matter is a fifth cate- 
gory added to soul and its three attend- 
ants ; the so-called attendants are them- 
selves evolved from Prakriti. And the 
magnificent teaching of the Maitreyi- 
Brahmana is distorted in the rendering : 
“A wife should love her husband not 
only because he is her husband, but chief- 
ly because she loves the atma in her hus- 
band ” ; there is no question of “ should ” 
or “ought”; the Self is Bliss, since it 
is the object of supreme love, the one 
constant factor in all that is loved ; the 
appeal of the metaphysician is to a psy- 
chological fact, not an ethical duty. The 
identification of Vedanta with Advaita, 
the dubbing of Ramanuja as a Neo- 
Vedantist, these and other lapses are like- 
ly to detract from the value of the book. 
Its brief compass coupled with the racy 
style of the writer will, however, com- 
mend it to the general reader. The print- 
ing and get-up leave nothing to be de- 
sired. 


S. S. SURYANARAYANA SHASTRI 
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My India. Ey LILLIAN L. ASHBY. 
(Michael Joseph, London. 15s.) 

Turn Eastwards. By PASCALINE MAL- 
LET. (Rider and Co., Lendon. 10s. 6d.) 

These two bcoks tell us, but in very 
different ways, of the India which the 
authors have known. 

My India by Mrs. Ashby is the auto- 
biography of the wife o: a retired police 
officer, who served, uncer rather trying 
conditions, in Eengal and Orissa. It is 
a full and interesting narrative, going 
back to the Mutmy and reaching down 
to the present dey. Mrs. Ashby can, and 
does claim to b2 a native of India: “I 
and my family for several generations 
back have spent our whole lives here.” 
She certainly shows first-hand acquaint- 
ance with Indian hfe and scenes. 

My India is essentially a picture of the 
Anglo-Indian India of tne sahiblog. Page 
after page is replete with details of the 
ment-sahib’s comestic economy, her 
troubles with native servants, official 
transfers, shika-s and the like. There is 
also the usual propaganda-stuff in 
abundance—the ignorance and supersti- 
tion of the people, cases of polygamy 
and child-wives, ill-treetment of women 
and children, ec. The fact is that her 
position precluced her from making close 
contacts with any but the lower strata 
of society—Aydhs, Bhistis, etc. But it 
is irritating to find her generalising on 
this : 

Where scrupubus honesty has never been 
generally considered as a desirable standard, 
dishonesty is no disgrace; but failure to 
practise cunning would ke so considered... 

I had grown up with native children to 
whom a knowledge of sex-relationship comes 
with their earliest ability to talk and under- 
stand the conversation cf adults. Discus- 
sion of such matters is not restricted in 
the presence of children.. The Hindu reli- 
gion tends to pit an emphasis on sex-acts. 

The volume abounds in such pernicious 
obiter dicta. 

Probably it is not unkindly meant, 
and has no ulterior motive. But the 
author evinces little interest and under- 
standing of the spirit and culture of 


India. And this in spite of the sugges- 
tion thrown out by one of her acquaint- 
ances: “ You cannot write about India 
unless you set forth our religion clearly.” 

Quite a different spirit pervades Turn 
Eastwards by Mile. Mallet. Her journey 
from Cape Comorin to Kashmir, which 
is the theme of the book, waspo pleasure- 
trip. It was a regal pilgrimage to the 
sacred shrines, to Arunachalam and Ma- 
dura in the Soufh, and Prayag and Har- 
dwar in the North, among others. The 
volume is an appreciative record of her 
“observations and personal contacts” 
during a nine-mcnths’ stay in India. One 
is particularly struck by her wonderful 
capacity and sympathy to enter into the 
life and the ideas of people so remote 
from her own, often without the media- 
tion of language. No doubt her adoption 
of the saree and third-class travel have 
helped her greatly in this. 

Ramana Maharishi of the Hill of the 
Holy Beacon impresses her most by his 
spiritual grandeur, and likewise one other 
Sannyasin she met in Kashmir. Of the 
fundamental teaching of India she says : 

Wherever we went, “ Know Thyself” was 
thus repeated in different ways by the spirit- 
ually minded people... Mere conformity to 
rites and ceremonies is repeatedly shown as 
having no value unless personal experience 
can illumine the understanding and turn 
theory into practice. 

She does not however profess to write 
on Yoga and the spiritual path with the 
easy confidence characteristic of the 
Western dilettante. 

Some of her observations may be quot- 
ed, if only to contrast them with those 
found in My India. 

Hindus, far from being less clean than 
Europeans, have a far more rigid conception 
ae than that prevailing in the 

An Indian crowd is never ugly or vulgar, 
as is nearly always a crowd in the West The 
poorest people have a natural refinement 
and even when ragged and dirty are never 
repulsive. 

There are many things one learns in India, 
and one of them is to be able to concentrate 
in whatever circumstances. This faculty is 
very common among Indians, 


T. R. V. MURTI 
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Dictionary of Pali Proper Names. 
Vol. II. By G. P. MALALA®ŒKERA— 
(John Murray, London. 31s. 6d.) 

Bearing out the general character of 
the work and its importance for the his- 
tary of Pali tradition which were point- 
ed out in the review of the first volume 
(THe ARYAN PATH, Jan. 1938,) 
this its companion, volume keeps 
up the standard of scholarship. 
It brings to  cdhclusion this 
“Who is Who” of Pali-Buddhst tra- 
dition, most remarkable both in its com- 
prehensivesness as in its variety of detail. 
From whichever angle we look at this 
vast. material we are fascinated and in- 
cidentally gain new insight into the 
psychology of names. Whether we dwell 
on their stereotyped character, or ana- 
lys2 them according to their auspicious 
significance, or as reflectthg the worship 
of certain devas, or embodying spiritual 
qualities : in every case we here have 
ample material to satisfy our enquiry. 

A name is not to be derogated ; how 
effectively a name keeps up th2 tradi- 
tion associated with the first ‘usually 
distinguished) bearer of the name, is evi- 
denced by the many teachers who in the 
line of Gurus (acarya-parampara) bear 
the names of their patron-saints. It is 
this age-long tradition which has helped 
to keep the Buddhist Order togezher in- 
asmuch as right view (orthodoxy) co- 
incides with like name (homonymy). It 
appears that the most frequent names in 


The Importance of Living. By LIN 
YuranG. (Heinemann, London. 15s.) 

In temperament Dr. Lin Yutang is a 
little like Montaigne, a little like Tho- 
reau, whom he admires, and rathar more 
like Santayana. He dislikes hustle and 
handshaking, condemns abstract think- 
ing, praises “loafing”, is a quietist and 
does not believe in any kind of arter-life. 
His direct and limpid English is delight- 
ful ; his manner urbane and persuasive. 
He has read widely in Western lit=rature. 

His book, which might have been call- 
ed “A Philosophy of Living”, covers a 
large area. We have chapters on Flower- 
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the Hinayfina are associated with earlier 
church-fathers (it is doubtful whether 
their tradition goes as far back as Agoka) 
around whom the doctrines are grouped. 
Thus in the P. N. D. the name Uttara 
occurs with about 30 namesakes, the 
great Kassapa has been the model of 
many lesser lights (about 35 plus 2 Ma- 
hakassapas), Tissa is more frequent than 
any (50 plus 16 Mahātissas), and Ma- 
hinda with 24 follows suit. 

When we take note of the human qual- 
ity of vanity which shows in the fond- 
ness for titles (being as conspicuous in 
the Church as in the State!) we are not 
surprised to find that the names which 
show the attribute of distinction 
“ maha” cover more than 120 pages! It 
would be a tempting task to write the 
history of Pali (and Sanskrit) names 
from the point of view of human psycho- 
logy and to find out how many human 
foibles as well as ideals are hidden in 
them. Nothing perhaps bears greater 
testimony to the faith of the soul in the 
“Good” and its striving for it than the 
enormous amount of names which incor- 
porate the little word “well” in their 
form as su- (Sujata, Sudassana, 
Sumana, etc.) and which occupy a 
space of approximately 100 pages. 

The Pali Names Dictionary is a 
treasure-trove for all those who under- 
take research in the fields of Archzology, 
Folklore, History, Literature and Reli- 
gion. 


W. STEDE 


Arrangement, Smoking, Sitting on 
Chairs, Tea, Humour, Drinking, Hap- 
piness, Conversation and fifty other 
themes. In addition we have an outline 
of Christian, Greek and Chinese philos- 
ophy, and also—perhaps the most valu- 
able part of the book—a number of ex- 
tremely interesting excerpts from old 
Chinese philosophers and poets. The 
book is flavoured with humour and made 
spicy with paradox. “ The distinction ”, 
he says, “ between Buddhism and Taoism 
is this : the goal of the Buddhist is that 
he shall want nothing, the goal of the 
Taoist is that he shall not be wanted at 
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all. Only he who is not wanted by the 
public can be a carefree individual, and 
only he who is < carefree individual can 
be a happy haman being.” A little 
earlier he observes that “Belief in our 
mortality, the sense that we are going 
eventually to crack up and be extinguish- 
ed like the flame of a candle, I say, is a 
gloriously fine thing. It makes us sober ; 
it makes us a [ttle sad; and many of 
us it makes petic. But above all, it 
makes it possibl2 for us to make up our 
mind and arrange to live sensibly, truth- 
fully and always with a sense of our 
limitations.” A fair summary of his gen- 
eral view may be seen in the following 
passage : 

How can we remedy the situation? The 
critical mind is tso thin and cold, thinking 
{tself will help Irtle and reason will be of 
small avail; only the spirit of reasonable- 


ness, a sort of warm, glowing emotional and 
intuttive thinking joined with compassion, 


will insure us against a reversion to our 
ancestral type .. I consider the education 
of our senses and our emotions rather more 
important than the education of our ideas, 


His ideal seems to be the friendly, un- 
ambitious and sensible man who can 
enjoy tea and flowers, pork and poetry, 
and who rejoices to be alive and does 
not resent extinction. He is a charming 
and companionablé writer, and within 
the limits of 1ts «philosophy this book is 
an excellent corrective to the strain and 
the passion for success which characterise 
the Western world. The author finds 
much to admire in the English, though 
he underrates our sense of humour ; and, 
although he is at pains to show the good 
in Chinese civilisation, he is quietly crit- 
ical alike of East and West. The book- 
jacket describes him as “the most dis- 
tinguished Chinese author now writing ”. 
This is probably true. 

CLIFFORD BAX 





Japanese Tales of All Ages. By OMORI 
Harris. (The Hokuseido Press, Tokyo. 
$ 2 or 7s. 6d.) 

The book jacxet tells us :— 

These well-known tales from native 
sources of its [Japan’s] heroes and outstand- 
ing events from the cloud-land era of the 
gods down to the present day, lumned with 
light touches ani in prismatic colours .. 
serve as a good index and most convenient 
approach to the mental make-up of the 
nation, whose pople have been familiar 
with them almos: from their cradles, 

For once the dublisher’s claim is fully 
justified. The cuthor’s praise of peace 
(p. 209) does mot offset the disturbing 
emphasis in many of these narratives 
upon martial qualities. The military 
stalwart is very nuch to the fore in grip- 
ping tales of canger, whose hero not 
infrequently is -zhe warrior-monk. The 
possible connect:on between these popu- 
lar legends and -he present warlike tem- 
per of Japan is obvious. One cannot, 
on the other hand, but wonder that imi- 
tativeness shoull have survived among 
a people brought up on that delightful 
bit of satire, “The Rolling Potatoes”, 
depicting untutcred villagers at a ban- 
quet, copying every move of their social 
mentor, down tc the very errors he com- 
mits in the corfusion into which their 


antics plunge him. 

_ But, moralizmg apart, these stories 
live in their own exquisite and enchant- 
ing right as stories. Some of them are 
almost as brief as the Japanese Hokku, 
full of the subdued light of the moon, of 
stars and flowers, and murmurous with 
birds, brooks and waterfalls; and most 
are, for their utter simplicity of both 
style and subject-matter, a delicious 
blend of Æsop and Hans Andersen. 

_ She wondered to see that instead of pick- 
ing pretty flowers he was pulling out 
bunches of some small-leaved water-weed ; 
and as she made a slight sound cf surprise 
the boy locked up and saw her face—and, 
seeing it, thought that all the flowers of 
field and brook were paled and dimmed in 
beauty by comparison. 

Sentences like these could be picked at 
random and in any number ; they do not 
stop with weaving mere webs of shining 
conceits. Mr. Harris’s hand never loses 
its cunning in producing an exhilarating 
effect with his genuine gift of narration, 
his quicksilver humour, his allusive com- 
ment. Japanese Tales of All Ages is 
pleasing for its unfailing naiveté and 
profitable for its revelations of Japanese 
life, flowering as profusely as Japan’s 
own bright cherry blossoms. 

MANJERI S. ISVARAN 
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Strangers. By CLAUDE HOUGHTON. 
‘Collins and Co., Ltd., London. 8s. 6d.) 

Strangers is a transcript from life, not 
a story concocted by any special device 
of plot, incident, or character. The 
theme is simple, even conventional— 
husband, wife and ntistress—and the 
story progresses pitilessly right from the 
first step to the last with realism and 
sincerity in an atmagphere irradiated 
with the psychological reactiors to con- 
ventional morality—a subdued tolerance 
and a careful dissection of the polyga- 
mous instinct in man. 

Hector Grantham is the aero and 
Hilda is his wife. Crystal Heatherly is 
the woman who “ came in by the wrong 
coor”. She kindles the action of the 
whole story. The march of events from 
the first meeting to the last is portrayed 
with patience, and an ‘enormous wealth 
of details. The background is psycholo- 
gical and is created more by description 
than by dialogue or incident. The final 
conflict is resolved by the sudden death 
of Grantham. 

- The central conception is good, and 
clear. By a special process realistic and 
psychological, peculiar to his art 
though seemingly laborious, Mr. 
Houghton makes his effects. Ee is very 
good at dialogue but he prefers to ex- 
pound his vital ideas in special para- 


What I Believe. By J. D. BERES- 
FORD. Problems of Religion. Bz GERALS 
BULLETT. Nos. 1 & 2. “A Senes of 
Fersonal Statements.” Edited by R. 
ELLs Roserts. (Heinemann. 5s. each.) 

What is happening to religion in the 
Wrest? That is perhaps the mosz interest- 
ing and important question that can be 
asked to-day, because basically peoples 
and nations are determinable by their 
religions. Their ethics, their politics, 
economics and ultimately their manners 
are finally determined by their religion, 
because religion is the expression of be- 
ing and belief, and what a mar. is is the 
cziterion of what he will do. And the 
‘West has, or appears to have, power. It 
will exercise that power acccrding to 
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graphs of description. These are excel- 
kent but they take away from the in- 
fluence of silent suggestion which is con- 
sidered so vital to creative art. The des- 
criptive paragraphs are many and they 
zre rich. 

I like best the character of Hilda. It 
b drawn true to life and she has es- 
caped the psychological touch. She is 
homely, simple, sweet, radiant with the 
mother instinct—the wife fulfils herself 
Lest in the mother. Hector Grantham is 
more an idea than a person. In some 
places Mr. Houghton succeeds in equat- 
ing him with mind-consciousness itself 
—conflicting, agomised, unhappy, dual, 
predatory, acquisitive, longing for a 
glimpse of the real. Grantham’s union 
with Crystal is like the anguished cry of 
Beauty to be wedded to Truth in this 
sordid and unreal world. 

Strangers is one of the best books of - 
tie year, deeply instructive and interpre- 
tative of human ambitions and ideals. 
It 1s a moving search; a holy quest—for 
peace, harmony and happiness with a 
conviction that it can be found only by 
-ringing into greater play the intuitional 
faculties of man in daily life, and by 
cillivating the consciousness that lies 
above, far higher than the cloud-swept 
and storm bitten hills and dales of the 
mind. 


K. S. VENKATARAMANI 


what it is, and what it is is determined 
by its religion. 

All through the nineteenth century 
there was a steady decline of religion in 
tne West. The idea of the power of 
doing overwhelmed the idea of the im- 
portance of being. The builders of em- 
pire and the apostles of self-help rebuilt 
the Tower of Babel sincerely believing 
that it would reach up to heaven if only 
the ground plan were carried out. Their 
discomfiture is now obvious; but they 
are at a loss to know what to do except 
to go on building. Orthodox Christian- 
ity does not know whether to uphold the 
pillars of the tower, or to disown the 
whole edifice. It wants to bring doing 
into harmony with being ; but the power- 
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ful sense of beirg has perished, and the 
power of doing 1as become tremendous. 
Religion in the West is thus in a terrible 
quandary : it is almost paralysed by the 
sense of its own insufficiency. 

To reintegrate religion and bring it 
again into the social fabric has there- 
fore become a matter of urgent concern ; 
and since religicn is primarily an indi- 
vidual matter, perhaps the best way to 
begin is to enquzte of those who see the 
necessity of belie? what it is they believe. 
Hence the preseat series, which has re- 
ceived the bened.ction of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury—-.ign enough that ortho- 
dox religion in England is concerned 
about its piliful weakness. 

Significantly, reither of these books is 
written by an osthodox Christian. Mr. 
Beresford is we known to readers of 
THE ARYAN PsTH. He is typical of 
the emancipated rationalist : a man who 
brings to his perception of religious truth 
the meticulous regard for accuracy which 
a scientific training teaches. He has the 


Twelve Religicus and Modern Life 
By Har Daya. (Modem Culture Insti- 
tute, Edgware, Middlesex. 2s. 6d.) 

Religion may be defined as a liaison- 
officer between tus world and the be- 
yond. But a meltiplicity of religions is 
embarrassing to 1 poor human traveller 
in the wildernes: of the world. The 
modem man fincs himself in an age of 
science, technology and warring socio- . 
cultural ideologie. A study of historical 
religions with a ~iew to finding out the 
elements of permanent value in them is 
likely to be helpfil to the modern man 
in search of spicitual guidance. Dr. 
Har Dayal’s bcok is an admirable 
digest of the main doctrines of Zoroas- 
trianism, Judaism, Shintoism, Taoism, 
Confucianism, Hinduism, Jainism, Bud- 
dhism, Christianicy, Islam, Sufism and 
Positivism. One is a little surprised to 
find Positivism placed on a par with 
Hinduism, Christ-zanity, Islam, etc. For 
Positivism is a body of theoretical 
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gentleness of slowly-generated power, and 
the Englishman’s disbelief in over-state- 
ment. His book is chiefly a spiritual 
autobiography which epitomises the 
principal changes that have taken place 
in Western theological conceptions dur- 
ing the last gengration. 

Mr. Bullett is more youthful in his 
approach : more concerned to discover 
and discuss the validity of his own con- 
victions with tle reader. Occasionally 
there is a naiveté about his frank in- 
dependence which might make the reli- 
gious pundit impatient; for then he 
writes as if it were possible to dismiss 
profundities in a chapter. But he is 
deeply sincere, lucid, and truly religious 
in the sense that he 1s impressionable by 
experience and not merely subject to 
the force of rational arzument—the be- 
setting sin of the professional theologian. 

Both these books are to be highly rec- 
ommended to all who are now concern- 
ed about the evolution of religion in the 
West. 


Max PLOWMAN 


beliefs which lacks the recognised marks 
of a historical religion, viz. prophet, 
church and dogma. Though neither eru- 
dite nor scholarly, our author’s method of 
presentation is lucid and gives the charac- 
teristic teachings of the different religions 
in a compact form. The defects, super- 
stitions and unacceptable points in each 
faith are also briefly indicated. Huma- 
nism is the vantage-ground from which 
the author takes a panoramic survey of 
the various religions. Humanism while 
emphasising science and a healthy atti- 
tude towards life fights shy of a belief 
in God and condemns metaphysics as 
a “refined and fashionable supersti- 
tion”, It is, in our opinion, an unexam- 
ined prejudice to suppose that a 
rational belief in Deity is logically and 
necessarily contradictory to science, and 
a sound metaphysics is, certainly, the 
backbone of any religion which can 
have an abiding appeal for man. 


D. G. LONDHE 
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The Gospel of the Peace of Jesus 
Christ by the Disciple John. Tae Ara- 
maic and Ancient Slav texts compared 
and edited by EDMOND SZÉKELY. Trans- 
lated by EDMOND SZEKELY and PURCELL 
WrAvER. (C. W. Daniel Co. Ltd., Lon- 
don. 3s. 6d.) . ' 

[By a cusious circumstance, after a re- 
view of the above b was in the press 
for our March issue, . Jack Common’s 
estimate of it reached us.e As his view dif- 
fers so considerably from that of the former 
reviewer, we have decided to include it in 
this number.—Eps.] 

To most of us this work is likely to 
come as a salutary shock. We have in- 
herited a conception of Jesus shaped 
most preponderantly by the traditions 
long ago canonised and accepted by the 
Churches of the West. That there are 
other traditions we know as a matter of 
historical fact, but we have ecquiesced 
so long in their rejection that they mean 
nething to us. There is a gocd ceal to 
be said for reopening the question of 
their authenticity, however. To-day, in 
the world of practical affairs at any rate, 
we no longer insist on the exclusive truth 
of the Christian revelation ; we are to- 
lerant of cther creeds and remain quite 
unperturbed at the failure of the Chris- 
tians to become anything more than an 
influential minority in the British Em- 
pire. To be honest, then, we should re- 
ceive a work of this kind with an open 
mind. 

Some of the texts are fami-iar, being 
rival versions of such things as the pa- 
rable of the Prodigal Son, and the thir- 
teenth chapter of Corinthians I. The 
parable seems to me very detinitely in- 
ferior to the New Testament story, and 
the Pauline passage suffers by the use 
of the word “love” instead of “ charity ” 
—but that is most likely only a question 
of translation. 

The novelties are more inter2sting. For 
example, there appears here a Joctrine of 
jealing which is much more racionalistic 
and “ practical” than the curing by faith 
or miracle to which the Bible zives em- 
phasis. 


Seek the fresh air of the for2st and the 
fields, and there in the midst of them shall 


you find the angel of air. Put off your shoes 
and clothing and suffer the angel of air to 
embrace all your body. 


That, and the recommendations to 
fast, to bathe, to eat no meat, and re- 
strain the appetites, represents the simple 
healing-wisdom which is common to the 
wise men of so many religions. It is 
not unlikely that Christ had it. But the 
early churches were concerned to show 
that Jesus was the only truth, and to 
that end, perhaps, they would stress the 
teachings which seemed most uniquely 
his, and suppress the common factor 
where they were able to recognise it. 
Practical politics then, part of the sterile 
deifying of Jesus since. 

There is also the preaching of a kind 
of Demeter-cult :— 


I tell you in very truth, Man is the 
Son of the Earthly Mother, and from her 
did the Son of Man receive his whole body. 
. .For you receive your blood from our 
Earthly Mother and the truth from our 
Heavenly Father. i 


There we seem to have a development 
in the Nestorian Churches of the East 
which parallels the Mariolatry of the 
Roman Catholics. Yet if the date as- 
signed to these texts is correct (first 
century after Christ) then it occurred 
much earlier than the Western cult. But 
was it really a part of Christ’s teaching 
which had to be rejected in the interests 
of Christianity ? 

That raises again the question of the 
authenticity of the texts. Sometimes as 
in this passage, they seem to me to be 
their own vindication :— 


And for a long while yet the company 
sat still [Jesus had just left them] and then 
they woke in the silence, one man after an- 
other, like as from a long dream. But none 
would go, as if the words of him who had 
left them ever sounded in their ears. 
they sat as though they listened to some 
wondrous music. But at last one, as it 
were a little fearfully, said: “How good 
it is to be here.” Another: “ Would that 
this night were everlasting.’ And others: 
“Would that he might be with us always. 
...” And no man wished to go home, say- 
ing : “I go not home where all is dark and 
joyless. Why should we go home where no 
one loves us?” And they spake on this wise, 
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for they were alrost all poor, lame, blind, that we should look forward to ihe com- 
maimed, beggars. . plete edition of the texts (this book con- 


That incidentelly indicates the excel- 
lence of the tran:Jation, which is so good 


The Fellowsup of Reason. By 
ERNEST THURTIE, M.P. (Watts & Co., 
London. 6d.) 

This booklet, by a member of the 
Ratioralist Press Association, appeals to 
all individuals vho unreservedly accept 
human reason as the one and only guide 
to Truth, not tc fight the battle against 
religious superstitions single-handed, 
but “to have the fellowship of an 
organisation” {which stands for the 
cause of intellectual freedom. Such a 
“ Confraternity «f the Faithless”, i.e., of 
those men and women who have dis- 
carded “the beLefs which are generally 
understood as ming within the cate- 
gory of faiths’ fulfils two important 
purposes. 

(1) “The edg is taken off their sense 
of isoletion by th: knowledge that they are 
linked up, be it never so loosely with friends 
who share their vews and confront the same 
sort of problems.” (2) “It is only by ordin- 
ary mən and w men banding themselves 
together in an o ganisaticon that they can 
hope to promote o a maximum extent any 
common purpose they may share.” 

Though the influence of orthodox 
Christianity is teadily waning, “ there 
still remains a reat deal of ecclesiasti- 
cal irrationalisrr to be overcome”. In 
its impersonal faht aga:nst the illogical 
and immoral dormas of separative creeds 
which divide man from man, the Ration- 
alist Press Asscciation has the support 
of all well-wisLers of humanity who 
regard freedom of thought and liberty 
of conscience as the birth-right of every 
soul. Unforturately the Rationalist 
(with honouraHle exceptions) has but 


tains a fragment only) promised us in 
the preface. 


JACK COMMON 


transferred worship from the religious 
Church to the ¢ane of modern Science. 
Eradicating superstition “ wherever and 
whenever it exists and under whatever 
guise” is a praiseworthy aim. In actual 
practice, however, this is confined only to 
the religious sphere, while dogmas ques- 
tioned or rejected by certain enlightened 
scientists themselves are blindly accepted 
as gospel truth. This irrational attitude 
called forth a deserved protest from a 
front rank scientist himself. Sir Oliver 
Lodge thus referred to - 

a certain Group to-day who have arrog- 
ated to themselves the honourable titles of 
Rationalist and Free Thinker, who aim at a 
kind of inverted orthodoxy in a negative 
direction, who pride themselves on a disbe- 
lief in every kind of Theology, and who car- 
ry on a sort of war against those who are led 
by their rationalistic studies in Astronomy 
and other subjects to speculate on great 
themes ..They have, it seems to me, over- 
shot their mark, and become rather irration- 
al and prejudiced on the other side. 


Iconoclasm towards illusions is but 
the negative aspect of the search for 
Truth. The denial of the Divinity in man 
and nature has resulted in a civilisation 
in which the lower personal animal self 
is the be-all and end-all of life. This, 
because the positive step, indicated by 
reason itself, has not been taken-——-name- 
ly, the search for a philosophy of life, 
which takes the whole of existence into 
account, satisfying alike the reasoning 
mind and the intuitive heart of man. 
Such knowledge is priceless—nay, indis- 
pensable—and: it has been hidden only 
from those who overlooked it, derided 
it. or denied its existence. 
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The Stolen Sword. By L. >. Jacks. 
(Methuen and Co. Ltd., London. 6s.) 

Suggestive of an ancient morality play 
and a modem thriller, her2 is an 
allegory of rare beauty, remaining in our 
memory like some form of set jewels, 
glowing with many significances for our 
pondering. The tale is faid in the Eng- 
land of to-day, but the two-edg2d sword, 
dating from 1407, fought in fhe battle 
of Agincourt. It was said to Lave been 
accompanied by miracle, and it came to 
be reverenced by a collector who imag- 
ined it to have been with his family 
since its forging. After his death it was 
stolen, to be discovered a quarter of a 
century later by his son in the hand of a 
statue of St. George, where it was believ- 
el] to have slain a murderous Bengal 
tiger. 

The son is a distinguished Chinese 
scholar, convinced of occult doctrines 
Conceiving a passion for this treasure 
he declares : 

Beyond all doubt I am a reiacarnation 
of the Flemish armourer who forged my 
father’s sword . I am the maker əf the 
sword and not its keeper only. My mis- 
sion is to carry it over the bridge of death. 


He is a worshipper of his ancestors 


Easter—The Legends and the Fact. 
By ELEANOR C. Merry. (The Modern 
Mystic’s Library, No. I. Kirg, Little- 


wood and King Ltd., London. 3s 6d.) , 


This little book is curiously straitened 
in its scope. To present, out of the 
wealth of Easter legends, only those 
which fit a pre-conceived theory reduces 
the account to propaganda. Even the 
reader’s familiarity with the Biblical 
account is taken too compl2tely for 
granted, though a cosmic import is 
claimed for the resurrection cf Christ. 
Nearly half the book is given to the 
Grail legend and to Goethe’s Faust, and 
an old Irish legend is introduced, ap- 
parently to support Ireland’s claim as 
the seat of the original nucleus of reli- 
gion and culture. 

Mrs. Merry urges observing the nat- 


and strongly feels his father’s guidance ; 
his ardent wish is to have the sword 
buried with him finally in the depths of 
the sea. 

The story is tense with mystery, for 
the sword cannot be kept, nor the ulti- 
mate purpose accomplished without 
much wariness and the foiling of intri- 
guing robbers, even becoming the ac- 
complice of murder, when the author 
asks: “Alas is that not what we all 
are?” 

The sub-title of the book is 
Unbroken Covenant”. 

It is said that Dr. L. P. Jacks,—the 
distinguished editor of The Hibbert 
Journal and clergyman,—has “ freely 
treated certain incidents of his own life, 
not unconnected with contemporary 
events ”. 

To some the sword will symbolize 
racial duty and Dharma, but here it 
means more than that, symbolizing the 
very soul of man, the divine spiritual 
light which in the depth of his being he 
is. Regarding our constancy to that, 
the book repeatedly contains these 
words : “ We are not pursuing a policy : 
we are keeping a promise.” 


"The 


E. H. BREWSTER 


wal festivals of the year, related both 
to Nature and the human soul : Spring, 
when the life of the Earth is streaming 
out to meet the Sun; Summer, when 
Earth reflects the Cosmic Light; 
Autumn, a season of “in-breathing of 
ourselves to know ourselves”; and 
Winter, a period of inner concentration 
of the soul of the Earth, of outer quies- 
cence and inner activity. 

Sometimes the propagandist for the 
Anthroposophical doctrines slips into 
the woman of intuition and of the sing- 
ing pen, and then the reader's pulse is 
quickened by the poignant beauty of a 
page out of the writer’s own experience. 
Such is her description of her childhood 
reaction to autumn, which is a wholly 
satisfying bit of writing. 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


Religion is dear to me and my first complaint is that India is becoming 


irreligious. 


from God. 


Here I am not thinking of the Hindu and Mahomedan or the Zoroas- 
trian religion buz of that religion which underlies all religions. 


We are turning away 


* GANDHIJI 


The world needs no sectarian church, whether of Ruddha, Jesus, Mahomet, 


Swedenborg, Cavin, or any other. 


There being but ONE Truth, man requires but 


one church—the Temple of God within us, walled in by matter but penetrable by 
any one who cai find the way ; the pure in heart see God. 


The methods by which the growing 
citizens of any State are educated are 
important to its future ; but they are 
a matter of life and death to the 
success or failure of the New 
Order which Gandhiji, his colleagues 
and followers, are trying to build at 
the present hoar in India. In this 
issue besides the discussion on Hind 
Swaraj there :s a consideration of 
an important item of the Wardha 
Scheme of Education ; in our May 
number, devoted to Education, some 
aspects of that scheme were consider- 
ed. Since then a discussion has been 
taking place ajout religious educa- 
tion for Indiar boys and girls, and 
Gandhiji has removed any doubt 


which need not, but may have, existed ° 


in the minds oi -some sectarian relig- 
ionists. In Harijan for 16th July 
he writes that— 


Religious instruction in the sense of 
denominational religion has been delibe- 
rately omitted. ... I regard it as fatal 
to the growth of a friendly spirit among 
the children belonging to the different 
faiths, if they are taught either that their 
religion is supericr to every other or that 
it is the only true religion. 


We should add that to teach that 
would be to teach falsehood. The 


—H. P. BLAVATSKY 


ideal would be to instruct each child 
in the beauties of every faith, and not 
only his own, but prevailing condi- 
tions make „that impossible. To 
establish Parsi Schools or Hindu 
Colleges would be only one degree less 
untheosophical than to permit, as so 
many Indians do, the Christian mis- 
sionary to teach his churchianity to 
our children. In this field of religious 
education there is a greater need for 
instructing parents, teachers and 
leaders than children.. 


Hindus have often claimed, and not 
without a good basis, that they are 
very tolerant to members of other re- 
ligions. Parsis also evince a similar 
tolerance. Muslims and Christians, 
though “belonging to proselytising 
creeds, are willing to follow the policy 
of live and let live, in spite of their 
respective priests and missionaries. 
But that tolerance is a passive toler- 
ance rooted in ignorance of religions 
other than their own. The average 
Hindu is not well-read in the Koran, 
nor the average Parsi in the Gita or 
the Upanishads, nor the average 
Muslim in the Gathas and the Vendi- 
dad, nor the average Christian in the 
Bibles of any other people. Once in 
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1925, Gandhiji speaking to a 
Christian Missionary Conference in 
Calcutta, stated : 


I said to myself, if I were to find my 
satisfaction thrcugh reasoning, I must 
study the scriptures of* other religions 
also and nmke my choice, And I turned 
to the Koran. I tried to unders:and what 
I could of Judaism as djstinguBhed from 
Christianity. I studied Zorozstrianism, 
and I came to the conclusion thet all reli- 
gions were right, but every on2 o: them 
imperfect. ... 


This is a purely The2sophical 
position. Wrote Madame Blavatsky 
in 1888 in her article “ Is Theosophy 
a Religion?” (U. L. T. Pamphlet 
No. 1) that all religiots “are true at 
the bottom, and all are false on their 
surface.” She indicated tkeir com- 
mon source which made them true 
and also described the process which 
corrupted them. To solve zhe prob- 
lem of religious education for the 
young, India has to educate her 
adult population. Men and women 
of different sects must be shown 
in the words of H. P. Blavatsky 


written in 1877 that— 

As the white ray of light is decomposed 
by the prism into the various colours of 
the solar spectrum, so the beam of divine 
truth, in passing through the three-sided 
prism of man’s nature, has been broken 
up into vari-coloured fragments called 
RELIGIONS. And, as the rays of the 
spectrum, by ~ imperceptible shadings, 
merge into each other, so the great theo- 
logies that have appeared at different 
degrees of divergence from the original 
source, have been connected by minor 
schisms, schools, and off-shoots from the 
one side or the other. Combined, their 
aggregate represents one eternal truth ; 
separate, they are but shades of human 
error and the signs of imperfection. 


Then only there will be on the part 
of every man not merely passive tole- 
rance but active appreciation of and 
friendly help for religions other than 
his own. But till a sufficient number 
of Indians acquire that faculty it is 
but right that no religious sectarian 
instruction be given to the children. 
And we must not overlook that Gan- 
dhiji’s scheme of education is shot 
through and through with moral 
vitality and ethical prana. 


[As Hind Swataj by Gandhiji is an Indian publication 
difficult to obtain in Europe, arrangements have been made 
and copies will be available at THE ARYAN PATH office, 
17, Great Cumberland Place, London, W. 1.] 


AULD 


Point out the ‘‘ Way '’—however dimly, 
and lost among the host—as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. ° 
—The Voice of the Silence + 
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SCIENCE ON THE DEFENSIVE 


The Presidential Address of Lord 
Rayleigh at Cambridge, before the 
British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science consists of two parts, 
the second of which is of supreme im- 
portance to the well-being of modern 
civilization. It is a reasoned defence 
of scientific researchers who are held 
responsible for aiding and abetting in 
producing horrors of war by allowing 
their knowledge to be exploited by 
their respective governments. Lord 
Rayleigh described the idea as a de- 


lusion and gave instances to show * 


that scientists did not set out to dis- 
cover dynamite and poison gas, but 
that these were the natural produce 
of their labours. While every impar- 
tial enquirer will readily concede to 
this proposition, the fact still remains 
that scientists have specialized in 
giving their governments the aid by 
which citizens of the enemy-state can 
be quickly destroyed. The volume of 
public opinion against scientists on 
this score has been steadily growing. 
The very fact that Lord Rayleigh has 


to examine this view is the proof of 
that growth. 

It is worth while to inquire what basis 
there is for this indictment, and whether, 
in fact, it is feasible for men of science 
to desist from labours which may have 
a disastrous outcome, or at any rate 
to help in guiding other men to use and 
not to abuse the fruits of those labours. 

The Presidential Address is reason- 
ed but not quite convincing as to the 
innocence of the defendant in the 
case. That some steps are being taken 
to remedy the evil indicate that scien- 
tists themselves recognize, if not their 
past guilt, at least their future respon- 
sibility. Very likely the fears express- 
ed by Lord Rayleigh will prove true, 
but that, as Indian philosophers 
would say is the Karma of science :— 

The world is ready to accept the gifts 
of science and use them for its own 
purpose. It is difficult to see any sign 
that it is ready to accept the advice of 
as men as to what the uses should 


The American Association of 
Science was represented at Cam- 
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bridge by a strong delegation and, 
though Lord Rayleigh doubted 
“whether we can do much ” he refer- 
ted to a plan which has been discuss- 
ed at Cambridge. It is reported that a 
world brain trust of scientists is to 
be created. A new division of the 
Association has been set up to co-or- 
dinate scientific thought anc activi- 
ties throughout the world, and it will 
study the social significance of 
science. 

But how will this trust gain co- 
cperation from the scientists in Ger- 
many, Italy and Russia? And if 
the scientists of the totalitarian states 
allow themselves to be explcited in 
the name of patriotism, what answer 
can their confréres in Britain, France 
oz the U.S.A. make to their respect- 
ive governments? If the melowing 
infiuence of literature does not suc- 
ceed in creating a truly international 
body (recall the failure of Mr. H. G. 
Wells to persuade Russian Wttéra- 
teurs to join the P.E.N. Club) ; 
ard if Hitler will not permit freedom 
of expression to poets and novelists, 
hcw can he be expected to listen to 
Nazi scientists, if there be any among 
them who hate war ?' 

Some months ago the American: 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science went on record with “a ring- 
ing statement of the ideals of 
science”. One of these ideals -s the 
rignt of the scientist to investigate in 
freedom and to express his views in 
liberty. As the New York Times said 
last May :— 


Ji the state is to decide what a New- 
ton, a Darwin, an Einstein shall think 
and say, science ceases to be a social 
influence, 
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Dr. L. L. Whyte, a mathematical 
physicist of the U.S.A. suggests a 
pledge to be taken by the scien- 
tists :— 

I pledge myself to use every oppor- 
tunity for action to uphold the great 
tradition of civilization, to protect all 
those who may suffer for its sake, and 
to pass it on to the coming generations. 
I recognize no loyalty greater than that 
to the task of preserving truth, tolera- 
tion and justice in the coming world 
order. 


Will German, Italian, Japanese 
and Russian men of science agree to 
taking such a pledge? Will British 
and French scientists suffer when 
their governments persecute them for 
not aiding their countries to resist 
foreign invasion? And yet, if the 
scientists of to-day do not organize 
and do not draw the world’s attention 
to the cause of knowledge as superior 
to national patriotism and national 
trade, they will have participated in 
the ruin of the civilization which their 
predecessors helped in building up. 
Philanthropy and altruism have 
never been the guiding motive-power 
of the modern scientist ; desire for 
knowledge manifesting in sincere 
curiosity has spurred on the scientist 
in his labours ; perhaps the time has 
come when the motive-aspect will be 
given its due place of importance. 

The aspiration to serve mankind 
morally and not only physically will 
lead the scientist, albeit unconscious- 
ly to himself, to be a real benefactor. 
Deliberate aspiration to serve the 
moral limb of the human race is a 
power which attracts to itself benedic- 
tion from the world of immortal 
sages whose ally the modern scientists 
can become. 


THE MANDAEANS AND LIFE AFTER 
DEATH 


[Mrs. E. M. Drower (E. S. Stevens), is author of The Madaeans of Iraq 
and Iran, Their Cults, Customs, Magic Legends and Folklore and of Folk Tales of 
Iraq. She alsc contributes articles on Oriental subject to various periodicals, 
Most of her time is spent in the Near East. 

It is interesting in view of this article to read what H. P. Blavatsky has 
to say about the “ Christians of St. John”. She hints very pjainly that she considers 
this sect as ar outcome of one of the Buddhist missions. In Isis Unveiled 
(Vol. II, p. 290) she writes :— 

Driven f-om their native land, its members found refuge in Persia, and 
to-day the anmous traveller may converse with the direct descendants of the 
“Disciples of John”, who listened, on the Jordan’s shore, to the “ man sent from 
God”, and were baptized and believed. This curious people, numbering, 30,000 
or more, are miscalled “ Chnistians of St. John”, but in fact should be known 
by their old name of Nazareans, or their new one of Mendzans. 

To term them Christians, is wholly unwarranted. They neither believe 
in Jesus as Christ, nor accept his atonement, nor adhere tô his Church, nor revere 
its “ Holy Scriptures”. Neither do they worship the Jehovah-God of the Jews 
and Christians, a circumstance which of course proves that their founcer, John 
the Baptist, did not worship him either. And if not, what right has he to a 
place in the B Sle, or in the portrait-gallery of Christian saints? Still further, 
if Ferho was kis God, and he was “a man sent by God”, he must have been 
sent by Lord Fe2rho, and in his name baptized and preached? Now, if Jesus was 
baptized by Jchn, the inference is that he was baptized according to his own 
faith ; therefore, Jesus too, was a believer in Ferho, or Faho, as they call him; 
a conclusion that seems the more warranted by his silence as to the name of his 
“Father”. Ard why should the hypothesis that Faho is but one of the many 
corruptions of Fho or Fo, as the Thibetans and Chinese call Buddha, appear ridi- 
culous? In the North of Nepaul, Buddha is more often called Fo than Buddha.] 


The Mandzeans are a small and 
vanishing people who are still found 
in the south o? Iraq and Iran. Theirs 
is a form of gnosticism which shows 
strong traces cf Mazdaean influences, 
although its roots go back into 
Babylonian tames. They have been 
called “ Christians of St. John ”, but 
St. John the Baptist is merely a figure 
in their late- literature, and has 
nothing to do with their religion. 
Neither are they in any way Chris- 
tian, and the rites which resemble 
those of Christianity are far nearer 
some Iranian >rototype than those of 
the Christian churches to-day. 


The Mandaeans look upon the soul 
as an exile. When the body of man 
- was formed, not by the all-highest 
spirits and the Great Life, but by 
means of beings half-way between the 
material and spiritual worlds, of 
whom the chief was Pfhahil, it 
was an animal creation. It walk- 
ed like a four-legged beast and 
had no human speech. The work 
of Pthahil was ended when he 
had completed this creature, and he 
saw that it was a poor thing, and that 
the purpose of the Great Life was not 
perfected in the achievement. The 
“ House of Life” then sent the great 
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spirit of light called Hibil Z:wa—the 
“ Light Giver ”, to bear a transform- 
ing principle into this creation which 
walked the earth. It was tke soul. I 
will quote from the legend as related 
verbally by an old man of priestly 
caste. 


When the soul was taken frcm Melka 
Ziwa (the Spirit of Léght) and borne 
downward like a ball of light and beheld 
Adam she wept and cried, “Why do 
you bear me to the realms of darkness 
and why must I dwell in a house of 
uncleanness ? ” 


To soften her exile, it was decreed 
that the things which gladden her, 
beauty, the greenness of trees, the 
scent and colour of fidwers, the love- 
liness of pure running water and ihe 
breath of ayar—the pure ether which 
¿s rarer than air—should be found on 
earth. So, unwillingly, she began her 
exile in this world, which, according 
to them, is illusion, and a dark illu- 
sion full of mysteries of pain and 
evil, all foreign to the soul. 

Death, then, is the opening of the 
door of a prison. This is an article 
of faith common to many religions, 
but in spite of it, death is usually 
looked upon as a disaster ard a ca- 
lamity. Not so with the Mandaeans. . 
The women weep, it is true, 
but the unthinking creatures are re- 
proved by their menfolk and remind- 
ed that tears form a river which the 
soul will find difficult to cross, and 
that the hair they tear out will form 
an entanglement about its feet. This 
attitude towards death is not merely 
theoretical. If, for example, a man 
dies at a time when the powers of life 
and light are especially active, such as 
the annual spring feast of Five Days, 
there are actually rejoicings. I met 


an old man when I was in a Man- 
daean village at this season, and he 
stopped me with a face radiant with 
joy to tell me that his brother had 
died. I replied with foolish conven- 
tionality that I was sorry to hear it. 
He replied, “ But we are glad ! I have 
forbidden the women to weep: we 
had prayed that he might go at this 
time.” Many sick and feeble persons 
choose to be carried to the priest and 
undergo immersion in the river know- 
ing that it probably means death, but 
ready to set out on the journey to 
another world under the most favour- 
able conditions, and death is often 
brought about in this way. In the case 
of dying persons, unable to do this, 
water is brought from the river and 
poured over them, and they are then 
clothed in a white religious dress sym- 
bolical of purity and consisting of five 
(or seven) pieces. Beneath the sacred 
turban on the head the priest places 
a myrtle wreath, for myrtle is sym- 
bolical of eternal life, being evergreen, 
and having a sweet scent. As shown 
in the story above, fragrance is look- 
ed upon as something belonging to 
the world of spirit rather than the 
world of matter, and it is customary 
for a Mandaean to murmur, as he in- 
hales the scent of a flower, “ The per- 
fume of the Life is lovely, my Lord, 
Manda of Life.” A few threads of 
silver and gold are sewn to the death 
garment over the left and right sides 
respectively. These represent the 
mysteries of being, the Mother and 
the Father. 

As soon as death has taken place, 
the body is placed on a bier of woven 
reeds and borne by four men to the 
burial ground. I have no space to 
describe fully here the ceremonies, but- 
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they include the solemn ritual of 
breaking bread and drinking water 
from a communal bowl, the bread 
being the symbol of life renewed and 
renewing, and water the symbol of 
Life. When the grave is filled in, the 
headman of the corpse-bearers, who 
must be married and the father of 
children, takes an iron knife, traces 
three circles round the grave, and 
then seals the mound on four sides 
with an iron seal-ring engraved 
with a serpent, a lion, a scorpion 
and a hornet. These are precau- 
tions taken to guard the body 
and soul of the dead, for they say that 
for three days the soul is attached to 
the body and can only free itself 
gradually from its wrappings of 
physical matter. During this in- 
terval the soul is helpless, weak 
and only half-conscious of its 
state. All the rites performed by 
the relatives and priests during 
these three days are intended 
to help the soul during this first stage 
of its release. Ritual foods are eaten 
in the name of the dead man and, 
as everything on the material plane 
has a sublimated counterpart, the soul 
is refreshed and strengthened by these 
ministrations and ceremonies. Every- 
thing used at the ritual meals speaks 
of life, fertility and resurrection, as 
for instance the “ wine ” drunk sacra- 
mentally at the masigta. It is water 
fresh brought from the river or a 
spring, and into this the priest squeez- 
es a few grapes or raisins and dates, 
mingling the fruit-juice with the 
water and saying, “ Water into wine.” 
In so doing, he recalls the fertiliza- 
tion of the dusty earth by living 
water, the leaf, flower and fruit, in 
short the cycle of life in seed, flower 


and harvest. 

At the end of the three days, the 
connection of the soul to its body is 
finally severed, and the sealings on 
the grave are rubbed away. No stone 
is set over the grave to mark it, and 
in time the untended moupd sinks in 
and disappears. , “ There is nothing 
there”, they have said to me with 
perfect logic. “We do nothing to the 
grave because the soul has gone.” 

I write “soul” but the Mandaeans 
do not think of the non-material part 
of man as simply as that. The mi- 
shimta, which is the purely spiritual 
essence—the word means “ breath” 
—is entirely of the light and life. The 
ruha (this word also means “breath” 
but refers to the part of man which 
desires and has emotions) is not of 
this eternal soul-stuff. The personi- 
fied Ruha has a curiously contradic- 
tory position as in legend she often 
appears as a lovely and beneficent 
figure whereas in the priestly liter- 
ature (most of it late) she is rep- 
resented as the enemy of man, 
ensnaring him with delusions. In 
addition to these two there is the 
dmutha, literally, the “likeness”. 
The dmutha does not inhabit the 
body of man at all but has links with 
the soul. It does not dwell in this 
physical world, but in a world called 
Mshunia Kushta which is midway 
between the worlds of spirit and 
matter. This “oversoul” acts as 
guardian angel to the human being. 
giving it intuition and even knowl- 
edge. 

After the third day, the seconc 
stage after death is reached, the pe- 
riod of purification. These are in 
stages, and at each stage the process 
can be assisted by rites, purifications 
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and ritual meals, perform=d and 
eaten in the name of the deceased. 
If the person who has “ieft the 
body ”—an expression which they 
prefer to “died”—did, so with 
the proper ceremonies, described 
briefly aboye, his progress is fac litat- 
ed, especially if death took place at 
an especially favoured, time, such as 
the Five Days. I must confess that 
there is considerable vagueness zbout 
their conceptions of the form puri- 
fication must take. The ignorant 
think of torture, the enlightened of 
spiritual ordeals. The Diwar Aba- 
thur describes these ordeals as taking 
place successively in various worids, 
governed by planetary or spir-tual 
beings. Other holy books cortent 
themselves with describing the kelp- 
ful magic worked on the soul by the 
sacramental meals eaten in its name 
and the prayers said for its we fere. 
When ye said The Great Life spoke 
and opened its mouth and ye unfastened 
your pandamas: and ate your pihfias? 
and drank your mambuhas® and ye zon- 
zecrated the bread and water, ye gave 
wholesome fare as provision to the soul. 
And when ye placed incense on the fire 
and said The Water of Life gleams ir- its 
Dwellings and ye stood on your feet, the 


sefreshment of the soul is made moze po- , 


tent, and she wakes, and gleams, nd is 
satisfied and healed and praises the Life. 
When ye said Lovely Perfume, a garden 
cf fragrances and delights is formed at 
tne right hand of the soul.... (nm 
“ Alf Trisar Shiala ”) ; 
The Tafsir Paghra draws a post- 
ical picture of the joy of release after 
the forty-five days of purification— 
* forty-five ” means of course mete- 
-y “many”. The imprisonment bf 


soul by its own deeds, good and evil, 
is likened to the cocoon woven by 
the silk-worm :— 

Formed from a thread which issued 
from the mouth of the worm because the 
speech of the worm is of silk, while the 
speech of the soul is prayer and praise. 
Like the worm in the silk (cocoon), the 
soul is enclosed in a crystal called the 
Lofty Egg. Thus, they are two eggs (co- 
coons), the one of the silk which issued 
from the mouth (of the worm) and the 
other of the soul, which wept when she 
was cast into it, lamented and sobbed 
until her measure was full and the forty 
and five days of her going forth were 
accomplished. Then she burst forth by 
the mouth and issued and flew forth into 
the sublime ether, casting off the seed 
and mystery from which it came and by 
which it was surrounded on earth. Thus 
she mounts into the ether and none know 
whither she goeth—from the body she is 
freed and let out like the dove. 

It is after this purification that 
ruha and nishimta come again to- 
gether ; “the two are like one body 
... and are, as it were, mingled to- 
gether ”. 

I must say something more about 
the Five Days’ Festival which takes 
place every springtime and corre- 
sponds to the Gatha Gahambar days 
of the Parsis. Both these must be re- 
lated to the Assyro-Babylonian New 
Year’s feast of akitu, which also fell 
in the spring in the month of Nisan. 
The Five Days are the five intercal- 
ary days, the Parsi and Mandaean 
year (like the Babylonian and an- 
cient Egyptian year) being divided 
into twelve solar months of thirty 
days each. With the Parsis these 
GAtha days now fall at the New Year 
which is at the beginning of an au- 








1 Pandama the ritual face-bandage: which covers the lower half of the face during 


certain parts of the ritual. 


2 Pihtha the sacramental bread ‘wrieaten and unleayened). 


8 Mambuha the sacramental water. 
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tumn month, but in the time of the 
Persian writer Al-Biruni (the tenth 
century A.D.) the feast of the inter- 
calary days was “ at the beginning of 
spring”. This scholar describes the 
feast as observed in his day :— 

During this time people put food in 
the halls of the dead and drink on the 
roofs of the houses, believing that the 
spints of the dead during these days 
come out from the places of their re- 
ward or punishment, that they go to the 
dishes Jaid out for them, imbibe their 
strength and suck their taste. They fumi- 
gate their houses with jumper, that the 
dead may enjoy its smell. The spirits 
of the pious men dwell among their fam- 
ilies, children and relations, and occupy 
themselyes with their affairs, although 
invisible to them. 

The feast is called Panja by the 
Mandaeans, as it was by the ancient 
Persians. It takes place early in April, 
when the two great rivers of Iraq are 
in flood and the rice-fields are cover- 
ed with the life-giving silt. Spring 
rains have fallen and the young corn 
stands already high and green. The 
powers of the Great Life worshipped 
by the Mandaeans are at their zenith, 
while the powers of negation, death 
and darkness, are weak. Hence, it is 
a time when the Mandaeans celebrate 
Life triumphant, Life unconquerable, 
Life supreme. They think that the 
barriers between the physical and 
spiritual worlds are easily surmount- 
ed during these five days, and an- 
cestors who have passed through to 
perfection are able to approach them, 
helping and strengthening them and 
coming to the aid of those who have 
lately died, especially those who died 
in states of impurification, pollution 
and sin. The living link themselves by 
means of ceremonies and ritual meals 


not only to those “ out of the body” 
but to the great spirits of light and 
of life who are the ultimate ancestors 
of themselves and all that exists. All 
wear white garments and go barefoot, 
because the has become sacred 
ground for the time. Ritual immer- 
sions in the river which purify men 
for these communions with the other 
world go on from early morning till 
sunset, and are followed, not only by 
the ordinary sacraments of bread and 
water which are part of the baptismal 
rites, but also by communal meals 
eaten in the names of their beloved 
dead. 

I have been asked whether there js, 
in the traditions of the Mandaeans, 
any trace of a belief in reincarnation. 
There is no mention of such a belief 
in the holy books, and the priests 
deny it positively. I was told once, 
however, that a man who has died un- 
married and childless must, after 
passing through the worlds of purifi- 
cation (the mataratha) and a sojourn 
in the world of light, return to the 
material world again to beget child- 
ren, for Mandaeans think celibacy a 
crime, and the handing on of the 
torch of Life to others a duty. A priest 
condemned the idea. If the man had 
died unmarried, he said, he returned 
to the ideal world which is a counter- 
part of our own—Mshunia Kushta, 
and there married with his partner, 
the double of the woman he should 
have married, and had children. I 
cannot find this idea corroborated 
elsewhere, but it has a poetic charm, 
characteristic of a people who love 
beauty and purity more than any of 
their neighbours. 


E. S. DROWER 


FEDERALISM l 


[Below we print two acticles on a subject of importance to Indians and 
Britishers and of interest to all. —Eps.] 


I—IN THE UNITED STATES 


[The status of.James Truslow Adats of the U.S. A. as a historian is unique ; 
he won, so far back as 1922, the Palitzer Prize for the text-book on American history 
that year. He is the author of numerous works, the importance and value of which 
are shown by the fact that ther translation into French, German and Norwegiar. 
became necessary. 

His previous contributions to our pages have revealed his intelligent sym- 
pathy with our Indian problems. In responding to our request for an article 
specifically on this subject he remarked that he “would write purely from the 
standpoint of American experience”. The reader will note the significance of more 
than one statement in this artic:e, and also of its conclusion. However indirectly, 
it gives the answer to the question so often propounded—what would happen if the 
British left India? Nothing diferent from what happened when they had to re- 
tre from America. ‘The difficilties seemed insurmountable” Yet they were 
overcome through ways similar ta those which Indians would adopt. India, like 
the United States, would soon federate in a manner congruous with her own native 
genius, The religious differences between Hindus and Muslims are no greater 
then those between different church denominations or between Gentiles and Jews. 
The racial problem is not so formidable : Hindus, Muslims, Parsis, Sikhs are all 

‘oO: one race, unlike the Negroes ard the white people of the U.S.A. The riot in 
Harlem, New York in 1935 was more fierce than that of 1938 between Hindus and 


Muslims in Bombay—Ebs. ] 


The student of forms of govern- 
ment has to recognize at the start 
that there is no perfect one nor is 
there one which may suit all peoples. 
Government is a way of doing certain 
things, and the way in whim a. 
people does anything at all will de- 
pend on character, history and zon- 
temporary conditions. Neverthe-ess, 
the study of government ir one 
rountry may be extremely helpful or 
suggestive to those who have to 
2stadlish or administer government 
-n another, no matter how different. 
The history of Federalism in the 
United States is of especial utilizy for 
‘various reasons, among them being 
zts vast scale and the fact that iz is 
the oldest large-scale experiment in 


Federal government. 

Moreover, America has tried two 
experiments, one brief and unsuccess- 
ful but the faults of which afford us 
a lesson, as well does the success of 
the later one. The “ Confederation ”, 
which lasted from 1781 to 1789, prov- 
ed inadequate chiefly because it 
largely took the form of a league of 
sovereign states, and the central 
federal authority did not have 
sufficient power to compel obedience 
even, in such matters as the raising 
of taxes. The union proved but a 
rope of sand, and, facing anarchy, the 
thirteen states had to try another 
form. 

We may note some of the condi- 
tions. The states were all contiguous. 
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Their inhabitarts, with the exception 
of some minor foreign groups, no- 
tably the Germans in Pennsylvania, 
were of the same general racial stock, 
and spoke the same language every- 
where. They all had similar forms 
of democratic self-government. They 
were also all of one religion, the 
Christian, and were further faced by 
the common canger of falling sepa- 
rately into the hands of some foreign 
foe if they conld not somehow com- 
bine their inaividual strengths and 
resources. On the other hand, for a 
century and a half, they had been so 
extremely jealous of one another that 
union, even temporary, in the face 
of danger had proved impossible un- 
til the war of Independence against 
Great Britain. Although of the same 
religion, there “were many sects,— 
Puritan, Roman Catholic, Quaker, 
and others,—which created division. 
There were geat economic and cul- 
tural differences, as between the 
small-farm and trading North and 
the slave plantation civilization of the 
South. Som2 states had large ter- 
ritory and populations, others very 
small. Until the war there had never 
been any cohesion or sense of 
nationality among them, other than 
that which came from all forming 
parts of the British Empire, and, 
after independence, that was gone. 


. The difficulties seemed insurmount- 


able. 

It was clear, however, that only 
a Federal form of government would 
serve, and that such a government, 
in spite of jealousies, would have to 
possess far more power than the one 
which had been set up and failed. 
Some of the Cevices that were employ- 
ed, and which, with one exception, 


have lasted peacefully for a hundred 
and fifty years, are worth noting. 

A mere league of states had been 
shown to be useless because of the 
inherent weakness of such a system 
already mentipned. Yet the states 
had to remain as sovereign entities. 
To solve the problem a then entirely 
new idea was hit upon, that of dual 
citizenship. Every American citizen 
is a citizen not only of his own state, 
New York, California or what-not, 
but also directly a citizen of the 
United States so that the power and 
control of the Federal Government 
reach down immediately, and not 
simply through a state government, 
to every citizen. For that reason we 
find in the Preamble to the Federal 
Constitution that it is “we, the 
people of the United States” who 
combine to “form a more perfect 
Union”, and not that the states are 
combining. The change was 
momentous. 

The central government, however, 
was made one of only limited pow- 
ers. It can do only such things as 
are specifically granted to it in the 
Constitution, such as tax and borrow 
money for federal purposes, regulate 
“foreign and interstate commerce, con- 
trol foreign relations, the army and 
navy, currency and coinage, the postal 
service, and so on. Other than such 
specific powers granted, all powers 
remained with the states or with the 
people themselves. The Federal 
Government was also divided into the 
Executive, Legislative and Judicial 
branches, with many checks on each 
other. The Constitution provided a 
Bill of Rights guaranteeing forever 
certain personal liberties such as 
freedom of religion, speech, press and 
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others. Without going into further 
detail we may ask what lessons or 
principles may have been learned in 
five generations from the actual 
working of such a form of govern- 
ment. ; 

For one thing we have found in 
practice that the difference in size 
of the various statess so feared at 
first, has not caused any material dis- 
advantage. Each state is represented 
by two Senators but its representa- 
tion in the Lower House of Congress 
Cepends on population. Thus Rhode 
Island with only 1250 square miles 
has as many Senators as Texas with 
266,000, but New York with =: popu- 
lation of 12,750,000 has many times 
tne number of Representatives that 
Delaware has with only 240,CCQ. No 
harm has come from cornbining 
states differing enormously in size, 
population and wealth. Nor has any 
come from the type of boundary. 
We have many natural geographical 
boundaries but to a great exte:17 state 
boundaries are merely straight lines 
on the map, yet states so dekraited 
have developed as much local pride 
and character as others. 

Another point we have learned is 
that it is mot enough to give a Federal" 
Government wide legislative powers 
unless the executive powers are com- 
mensurate. The failure of our first 
effort taught us that. The central 
government must be able to carry 
out its legislation directly and not by 
advising or requesting the’ states, 
This necessitates a large becy of 
federal employees, and raises certain 
legal and political problems but our 
experience is that it cannct be 
avoided. . 

Qn the whole, the division of 
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powers between the central and state 
governments, as well as dual citizen- 
ship, has worked out well, although 
here again, legal questions can arise 
and have done so. For the first 
seventy years there - was much 
dispute over the divided sovereignty, 
culminating in the bloody Civil War 
in 1861. That decided the question 
of whether or not a state could 
secede. Since then, none has tried to 
and it is doubtful if one ever will 
again. Economics, if not political 
theory and sentiment for the Union, 
have made it impossible. An interior 
state could not secede without being 
economically throttled, and a coast 
state would not be allowed to deprive 
the Union of its ports. 

The question of States’ Rights, 
however, is not dead, though it re- 
mains in a different form. From the 
adoption of the Constitution in 1789 
there have always been two schools 
of political thought, one believing in 
increasing the powers and activities 
of the central government, the other 
in keeping them as low as possible in 
favour of the states. Once more, 
economic and other factors have 
proved of greater influence than 
political theory, and in the world of 
to-day it is clear that the activities 
of the Federal Government have to 
be constantly added to. Many prob- 
lems of business, labour, communica- 
tions etc., can no longer be handled 
by forty-eight separate states. Our 
experience tells us that the power of 
the central government will steadily 
increase, and also its immediate and 
direct relations to individual citizens. 
The central government is not 
remote from us but in ever increasing 
ways impinges on our daily lives, 
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through taxation and a vast mass of 
regulations of all sorts. 

On the other hand, many of us 
believe that as this apparently nec- 
essary evolution takes place, the 
balance of powers between Federal 
and State governments should be 
maintained in every way possible. 
Take, for example, such a problem 
as the control >f the waters of rivers 
or bays involv:ng several states. The 
tendency of a Federal bureaucracy 
will be to grad the control, but we 
are proving ir many cases that the 
group of states can themselves 
combine for the purpose in a more 
efficient and d2mocratic way. Many 
of us are fighting for this method 
in preference to increasing centraliza- 
tion, yet there can be no question but 
that with dòser communication, 
nation-wide kusiness concerns and 
labour unioms, nation-wide dis- 
tribution of food products which 
have to be inspected, disease preven- 
tion, and many other things in our 
modern world a Federal Government 
does tend to become a consolidated 
government, and to trespass on the 
powers of the states. This leads to 
the danger o: totalitarianism and a 
dictatorship. Federalism does, how- 
ever, offer a means of checking this 
process which a unitary state does 
not. 

In view of such changing condi- 
tions, modification of a constitution 
becomes important. Jt is my 
opinion, as a historian, that in spite 
of occasional’ lags and criticism, 
especially by those in a hurry to put 
some pet scheme into immediate 
operation, our two chief methods 
of altering or interpreting the consti- 
tution have worked better than any 
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others which could be devised for us 
in America. We can amend the 
constitution, and although the 
method is slow when the people 
have not made up their minds, it is 
not slow when they have; and the 
amendment d4bolishing Prohibition, 
once the people believed it had been 
proved a failure, took only ten 
months. In the last thirty years we 
have had an amendment on the aver- 
age of every three. 

The Supreme Court also “ inter- 
prets” the constitution, though it 
has no veto on the legislation of 
Congress. All it can do is to decide 
in some specific suit at law brought 
before it, whether the law involved 
is in accordance with the constitution 
which is the basic law of the nation. 
We have forty-nine legislatures, 
counting Congress, turning out 
thousands of laws annually, though 
few of these come before the Supreme 
Court. When they do, however, on 
a question of constitutionality, the 
Court has by a series of notable 
decisions done much to interpret the 
words of the constitution in such a 
way as to keep the document flexi- 
ble for changing needs. The Court 
has also been a firm bulwark for the 
defence of the liberties in the Bill 
of Rights when infringed by legis- 
lation by Congress or any of the 
forty-eight states. Although an occa- 
sional decision has aroused angry 
criticism, the people have come to 
consider the Court as the corner-stone 
of their freedom, as was shown last 
year when the then immensely 
popular President Roosevelt tried to 
pack it to get quick action on 
popular measures, and failed because 
public resentment over his effort 
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became so great. 

His second severe defeat came over 
a Bill in April of this year because the 
people felt that he had been steadily 
trying to upset the balance of powers 
in the Federal Government by 
attempting to make the Executive 
too strong at thee expense of the 
Legislature. As the first defeat had 
revealed the belief of the p2ople in 
the necessity for maintaining the 
Supreme Court intact, so the second 
showed their belief in the necessity 
for the separation and bakance of 
powers. 

On the whole, perhaps, the three 
principles which have taken deepest 
root in the public mind, after a 
century and a half of experimenting 
with Federalism, have been that there 
must be a supreme and wholly in- 
dependent Court to maintain the 
constitution and our constizutional 
liberties; that the checks and 
balances of the three departments of 
the Federal Government must be 
maintained ; and, lastly, that, in spite 
of the necessarily increasing power 
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of the Federal Government owing to 
modern conditions of life, the balance 
between that Government and the 
powers of the individual states must 
be maintained as far as possible. 

In so brief an article on so great 
a topic it has been possible to touch 
upon only a few points, but I think 
those I have mentioned are the ones 
which have enabled Federalism in 
the United States to stand the test 
of a hundred and fifty years of colos- 
sal change in the world, as well as 
that of two wars of the first magni- 
tude and many minor ones. We are 
a comparatively new and, now, a 
very mixed nation racially, yet I 
believe that a large part of the 
population would agree that the three 
principles! mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph are those which we must 
cling to if we are to maintain our 
Federal and democratic way of 
government, and we cling to them 
not as the result of theorizing but as 
the result of generations of experi- 
ence. 


JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS 


I]—IN INDIA 


[N. S. Subba Rao, the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Mysore, attend- 
ed the Round Table Conference of 1930 in an advisory capacity and served as 
Secretary of the Committee appointed by the Indian Princes’ Delegation to examine 
the question of an All-India Federation in relation to the Indian States.—Enps. ] 


e Government ”, writes Professor 
Adams, “is the way of doing zertain 
things, and the way in which a people 
does anything at all will depend on 
character, history and contemporary 
conditions ”. 


Governments in India . 


have been hitherto both unitary and 
despotic (or recently bureaucratic), 
and it is sought now to make the 
Government of India federal in char- 
acter, and give to the Central Gov- 
ernment as well as the Provincial 
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Governments a democratic character. 
The spirit of Cemocracy is expected 
to alter also th2 despotic rule in the 
Indian States, zhe entrance of which 
into federation is contemplated by the 
Government of India Act of 1935. 

Prof. Adams has said that “ there 
is no perfect form of Government nor 
is there one which may suit all 
peoples”. The numerous and vehe- 
ment attacks an the Government of 
India Act make it evident that the 
constitution implemented by it is by 
no means perfect, but then all that 
framers of a constitution can hope to 
achieve is only some distant approxi- 
mation to a pecfect constitution, one 
that suits the people for whom it is 
intended. We may ask ourselves, is 
the proposed Indian Federation suit- 
ed to the character, history and con- 
temporary conditions of the people, 
and does it as a Federation achieve 
what is expected a Federation will 
achieve, viz., bring about unity in di- 
versity, and reconcile liberty with 
democracy, which, as Lord Acton has 
remarked, is one of the signal func- 
tions of the federal form of Govern- 
ment ? 

A federal form of Government of 
India may be looked upon as a re- 
trograde step and as falling outside 
the line of histcrical development. On 
the other hand, it may also be con- 
sidered to be the only way of achiev- 
ing some measure of unity over an 
area where greet diversity of interests 
and lack of political homogeneity pre- 
vail. Thus it may be argued that 
British India nas been till recently 
a Unitary State, the Local Govern- 
ments being merely agents of the 
Government of India. The proposal 
now is to convert these Local Gov- 


ernments into Provinces with a char- 
acter of federal “States”. ‘‘ We 
have to demolish the existing struc- 
ture in part before we can build the 
new. Our business is one of devolu- 
tion and drawing lines of demarca- 
tion and cutfing longstanding ties. 
The Government ,of India must give, 
and the Provinces must receive. One 
must sedulousfy beware of the ready 
application of federal arguments or 
federal examples to a task which is 
the very reverse of that which con- 
fronted Alexander Hamilton and Sir 
John Macdonald.” Thus the Mon- 
tagu-Chelmsford Report. The Joint 
Parliamentary Committee are equally 
emphatic in their characterisation of 
the new constitution as an historical 
novelty : “Of course, in thus con- 
verting a Unitary State into a Fed- 
eration, we should be taking a step 
for which there is no historical pre- 
cedent. Federations have commonly 
resulted from an agreement between 
independent or at least autonomous 
governments surrendering a definite 
part of their sovereignty or autonomy 
to a new central organism. At the 
present moment, the British India 
Provinces are not even autonomous 
. for they are subject to both the ad- 
ministrative and legislative control 
of the Government of India.” 

It is true that the Government of 
India was unitary in character, and 
exercised control over the Govern- 
ments in the Provinces. But this 
meant that the range of central con- 
trol was limited to certain essential 
matters like military affairs, cur- 
rency, customs and communications. 
In many respects the Governments 
in the Provinces had great powers 
delegated to them, because no single 
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edministration could support the 
Atlantean load; not a matter for 
wonder. We may recall the fact that 
India is nearly as large as Europe 
without Russia, so that it would be 
impossible, even with the assistance 
of the latest improvertents in com- 
munication to govern’ suck a vast 
country from one centre without 
clogging the machinery of govern- 
ment. That is also one reason why 
the Government of India has been out 
of the main current of change in re- 
spect of the extension of the func- 
tions of government which nas been 
such a marked feature in Europe and 
America. If the State was to per- 
form the more numerous and socially 
beneficial duties which are expected 
cf it elsewhere, some large ard ef- 
fective measure of decentralisation 
was necessary, and federalisetion was 
the obvious way of effecting the 
change. 

It might also be said that Federa- 
tion is the only way in which 
effective unity can be given to the 
political structure of the country. For, 
outside British India lie the numer- 
ous Indian States running into hun- 
dreds in number, some large and 
numerous ones ridiculously small, 
but all of them claiming sovereign 
rights in varying measure. Here again 
the Government of India hzs served 
to give a measure of unity which the 
independence of the States would not 
permit, and there is some measure of 
unity in diversity. 

Thus British India needed federal 
devolution of functions from the 
Government of India to the P-ovinces, 
if a nominal unity was to >e made 
real, and if Government in India was 
to perform all the duties people might 


legitimately require of it under 
modern conditions. When we look 
beyond British India and consider 
India as one whole including 
British India as well as the States, 
it is only by some form of federation 
that the country could be brought 
under one common rule in which di- 
versity would have play without in- 
juring the political life of the people. 
The rulers of the Indian States who 
were chafing under the control of the 
Political Department of the Govern- 
ment of India, and the peoples in the 
States themselves were both anxious, 
although for different reasons, to 
enter the larger unity. 

Thus the Government of India Act 
may be considered to be in the full 
stream of political development in 
India, and to answer, whatever might 
be the defects of detail, the political 
needs of the country. 

We may enquire how far the pro- 
posed federation will give India what 
it needs in the way of strong govern- 
ment, good government, and self-gov- 
ernment. Students of political devel- 
opment know that federalism means 
weakness. A federal constitution is 
a compromise between two opposing 
forces, and in all federal constitutions, 
the Central Government is generally 
weak, and this weakness is maintain- 
ed by the jealousy of the States 
making up the federation. As Prof. 
Adams points out, there are “two 
schools of political thought, one be- 
lieving in increasing the powers and 
activities of the Central Government, 
the other in keeping them as low as 
possible in favour of the States ”. But 
as he points out further, American 
experience “tells us that the power 
of the Central Government will 
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steadily increase, and also its im- 
mediate and di-ect relations to indi- 
vidual citizens. The Central Govern- 
ment is not remote from us but in 
ever increasing ways impinges on our 
daily lives, through taxation and a 
vast mass of regulations of all sorts.” 
There is no doubt that a similar de- 
velopment will take place in India 
in spite of the careful and elaborate 
distribution of Zunctions between the 
Central Government and the Provin- 
cial Governmer.ts. 

In this connection it would have 
been interesting if Prof. Adams had 
given us his vi2ws on the allocation 
of residuary powers. In the U.S. A. 
these powers are vested in the State 
Governments, end there is no doubt 
that it works in support of the posi- 
tion that “ the salance of powers be- 
tween federal aad State governments 
should be maintained in every way 
possible”, by acting as a check 
against every intrusion of the Cen- 
tral Government into the field of the 
State Governments. In some other 
federations, these residuary powers 
have been vested in the Central Gov- 
ernment with the result that the ten- 
dency of the Cantral Government to 
become strong receives a stimulus. 
When the Indian constitution was 
under discussion, the question of the 
allocation of tkese residuary powers 
naturally came up for discussion, but 
it became mixed up with the com- 
munal conflict which was such an 
unsavoury and disheartening feature 
of discussions at the Round Table 
Conference. As Sir Samuel Hoare 
pointed out, ‘Indian opinion was 
very definitely divided between, 
speaking briefly, the Hindus who 
wished to keep zhe predominant pow- 


er in the centre and Mussalmans 
who wished to keep the predominant 
power in the Provinces. The extent 
of that feeling made each of these 
communities look with the greatest 
suspicion at the residuary field, the 
Hindus demariding that the residuary 
field should remain with the centre 
and the Mussalmans equally strongly 
demanding that the residuary field 
should remain with the Provinces.” 
The result was that elaborate lists of 
the functions assigned to the Prov- 
inces and the Central Government 
were prepared, and it has been left 
to the Governor General in his dis- 
cretion to empower either the federal 
legislature or the provincial legisla- 
ture to enact on subject-matter not 
enumerated in any of the lists or to 
impose taxes not mentioned in them. 
In the case of the Indian States, the 
matters in respect of which they may 
join the federation is subject to in- 
dividual negotiation, the residuary 
powers which in this case are very 
large, resting entirely with the States. 

There is reason to fear therefore 
that the Government of India will 
start with considerable weakness, and 
the process of centralisation will be 
much impeded by the vesting of re- 
siduary powers in the States. It is 
true that there are devices by which 
the power of the Government of 
India is maintained over the country 
as a whole, but these could hardly 
be called constitutional, although they 
are embodied in the Government of 
India Act. 

How far does the new constitution 
promise the country good govem- 
ment ? The very size of India makes 
it impossible for centralised rule and 
administration to be effective except 
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in a few essential matters where uni- 
formity is required. The province of 
the State has extended beyond all 
recognition in the West since tke cen- 
tury began, and our hope is that 
there will be a similar expansion in 
India particularly in matters relating 
to the health, wealth, and well-being 
of the citizens. This expansion will 
lie mainly in the hands of the Pro- 
vincial Governments, but the scope 
for expansion is limited by finance. 
Here the fault is not so much the 
jault of the federation as of the 
jact that certain powers of Gov- 
ernment are segregated from the con- 
*rol of the Central Legislatcre. Thus 
a Ministry at the centre may decide 
to reduce military expenditure and 
the salaries of the Government offi- 
cers in order to find money for social 
reform, In both these directions the 
powers of the Federal Gcvernment ` 
are strictly limited ‘with the result 
‘hat the financial assistance which 
might have been given to Provincial 
Governments is not available. It is 
true that the world situation ard the 
race of armaments at the present time 
and the danger of war on the horizon 
make it extremely improbable that 
India whether in the British Com-- 
monwealth or outside it can succeed 
in reducing her military budget ap- 
preciably. Therefore, if the wealth 
and the economic conditions of our 
people are to improve, the onlv hope 
lies in a general improvement of the 
world situation which will strengthen 
the economic position of India. There 
is not the slightest doubt that the 
worthwhileness of the new constitu- 
tion will be tested on this ground, 


namely, its ability to ameliorate the 
lot of the worker. This of course is 
not the effect of Federation as such, 
but the form of federal government 
envisaged by the Government of 
India Act of 1935 does affect the po- 
sition. 

What of self-government under 
the new constitution? This is the 
cardinal issue, and the critics of the 
proposed Indian Federation object 
to it not because of their reluctance 
to accept the federal principle but 
because under the federal form, the 
old subjection to external control 
continues. The numerous safeguards 
and the special powers of the Gov- 
ernor General both are prominent 
factors in the situation. The people 
further want the constitution of the 
Central Government’ to be demo- 
cratic and representative of the 
people, but indirect elections to the 
Federal Assembly and the system of 
nomination of their representatives by 
the Rulers of the Indian States both 
detract from the representative char- 
acter of the Federal Assembly. It is 
only by enlarging the field of popul- 
ar control at the centre and by mak- 
ing the Federal Legislature more de- 
cisively representative of the people 
that the new constitution can be 
made acceptable to the country. 
These, however, are considerations 
not of direct relevance when we are 
discussing the federal principle, but 
they are of vital importance if we 
are discussing the operation of the 
Federal Constitution as contemplated 
by the Government of India Act of 
1935. 


N. S. SUBBA RAO 


THE SUPREME STATE 
A PHILOSOPHICAL CONCEPT 


[John A. Osoinach offers a basic spiritual concept whose distorted and 
ugly shadows are the tctalitarian states. He would give human history a new 
meaning by the light of Spengler and interpret national’ racial and world events 
differently. But the light of Spengler is neither new nor complete; the Law of 
Cycles and Nemesis, of Chakras and Karma are dame teachings of the ancient 
Esoteric Philosophy. 

The practical question is how to purify the totalitarian autocracies as also 
materialistic democracies. Legislatures cannot create pure Spiritual Democracy. 

The state, lke a human being, has its Spiritual Soul and its Egotistic 
Self—Atmic or Altruistic and Ahankaric or Self-seeking natures. Which predomi- 
nates ? that which predominates in the majority of its citizens. To allow the ruler, 
be he king or president or called by any other name to rule in terms of the lower 
personal self is to create autocracy and dictatorship. On the other hand to permit 
the citizen to exercise his freedom in terms of that self is to usher in anarchy. 
The human aspect of this problem is discussed in the following article-—Eps.] 


The world has heard much of the argue the thesis that the supreme 
supreme state. Of course, the idea state as the world has known it—the 
has always been popular with certain military autocracies of the past, the 
types of rulers and ruling classes. medieval monarchies with their di- 
The divine right of kings seemed to vine right of kings, or even the 
justify despotism in its own doings. totalitarian states of to-day—can be ` 
But the supreme state has a wide defended as a philosophical concept 
appeal among the people of many of an ideal type of government. And 
nations to-day, no doubt because it yet, the query recurs, may there be 
seems to hold out hope that all men a sense in which the supreme state, 
may be better off materially by be- as a philosophical concept, can be 
coming subservient to the economic justified ? 
and political domination of a few Nietzsche presented the idea, but 
supposed supermen. , it remained for Spengler to lay the 

This is a simple idea. If it groundwork upon which, if at all, a 
means anything, it means only that serious argument may be predicated 
the state is everything, the individ- in behalf of a supreme state, at least 
ual nothing; that as the state under certain imaginable conditions, 
prospers, good filters down to the as an instrumentality of idealism. 
least of its subjects. Patriotism is When I first encountered the idea, 
its spur, prosperity its bait, and the in The Decline of the West, that 
loss of liberty its price. It is rooted history should not be regarded as a 
in economic materialism ; its expo- linear progression, it seemed more or 
nents have given no thought as to less meaningless. It dawned upon 
whether it has, or even needs, any me only gradually that what Speng- 
philosophical defence. ler must mean is that to get a true 

Certainly, I am not prepared to conception of history, we must turn 
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our attention in a new Cirection, 
inwardly ‘into consciousness—not a 
direction parallel to any with which 
we have been familiar in our previous 
perspective of length and breadth 
and our concept of a third dimen- 
sion which we call depth, but truly 
a fourth tlimension, an inner and 
a spiritual depth. History, taen, is 
not an unfolding panorama cf people 
and events proceeding from fast to 
present and from present tc juture. 
-It ts, rather, the realization by a 
people of the totality of their spirit- 
ual possibilities, or, in other words, 
the fulfilment of their destiny. That 
destiny is no part of a chrono ogical 
pageant. It is something pecwiar to 
the people, the culture, that experien- 
ces it, an achievement born of some 
obscure impulsion from within the 
organism itself, some inner spiritual 
necessity whose origin is shrcuded in 
the mist of its mind. 

Ouspensky has somewhere ad- 
vanced the idea that the concept man 
includes all of the individual's life— 
or possibly lives—stretching from 
the dawn of antiquity to the remotest 
reaches of time. Re-orienting this 
thought in the light of Spengler’s 
doctrine to interpret the ccncept 
man to include the infinite expression 
of life by all the men and women 
forming the body of a culture or a 
civilization, we get some comprehen- 
sion of the vastness of this o-ganism 
waich Deity may consider as man, 
and through which It may be work- 
ing out the divine purpose o% Wani- 
festation. 

If such be the case, and i, as 
Spengler suggests, history is not the 
running record of individcab, or 
even of nations, but rather ccnsists 


of the destiny-patterns of spiritually 
unrelated cultures which appear 
upon the world’s stage from era to 
era for no other reason than to 
achieve and express their own spirit- 
ual destinies, then the task of the 
historian is to try to fathom what 
were the destinies and what the 
spiritual objectives of these cultures, 
and to what extent they fulfilled or 
attained them. 

Thus Spengler comes with a doc- 
trine which suggests as a necessary 
corollary that the supreme state does 
not exist for its own sake nor for the 
benefit of its privileged classes, but 
because the four-dimensional or- 
ganism man, embodied in a complete 
culture, is the most significant reality 
of history. The supreme state seems 
to be a necessary corollary of this 
doctrine because the shaping of such 
a culture usually requires the firm 
though plastic hands of one or more 
dominant nations. If, then, such an 
organism is the necessary material 
out of which these four-dimensional 
destiny-patterns must be woven, and 
if a dominant nation is required to 
give the culture its impetus and 
direction, may there not be some 
concrete philosophical justification 
“for a supreme state ? i 

That, of course, amounts to a 
substitution of the concept, a culture, 
for the concept, the state, as a his- 
torical reality so completely dwarfing 
the importance of individual man that 
his little destiny can afford to be 
merged into this transcendental 
creation. It means that the su- 
preme state is not an end in itself 
but only the medium of helping 
the culture to arrive at its zenith. 
Are we, then, justified in assum- 
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ing that the state—or, at any 
rate, the culttre—is everything and 
that individuel man has no signifi- 
cance except as he fits into and 
becomes a wo-thy part of the larger 
whole ? 

All my life I have believed in Hé 
maximum posible amount of local 
self-governmert. Hence, I do not 
come to this subject with any pre- 
possessions in favour of the doctrine 
of the supremecy of the state or even 
of strongly centralized authority. I 
am only examining the subject as a 
philosophical concept in the light of 
what seem to me new implications 
growing out cf Spengler’s challeng- 
ing idea. 

It seems that philosophically the 
idea may ave something to 
commend it. Viewed in another 
light, it is not greatly different from 
the widely accepted belief that man 
exists only to fulfil God’s will—that 
his own will is nothing. Jesus him- 
self taught us as much in Gethsem- 
ane. But, of course, acceptance of 
the idea presupposes acceptance of 
the hypothesis that God’s will is ex- 
pressed throuzh these four-dimen- 


sional organisms directly, and only | 


indirectly threugh individual man 
as he contribu es to the culture as a 
whole in expre sing its larger destiny. 

It would apear that one may 
accept the hypethesis without accept- 
ing the historical interpretation of the 
supreme state—that instrument of 
tyranny which has so often been the 
creation of selfish men for their own 
aggrandizemen’. Amd, of course, 
there is always the danger that any 
supreme state may develop into 
tyrannical autocracy—a danger so 


great that idealistic men probably 


will always fear and seek to avoid 
this form of political expression. 

Of course, all of this is postulated 
upon the acceptance’ of Deity, the 
existence of the Supreme Being ; and 
with. that Baing, Its purpose. How- 
ever, unless we are careful to avoid 
the traditional “idea of a personal 
God, full of whims and caprices, this 
will not throw any further light upon 
Spengler’s recondite idea of a new 
approach to the interpretation of 
history. Such a God is a God of 
notions rather than a God of 
principle. He is a God of favourit- 
ism and vindictiveness, full of un- 
earned rewards and unmerited ven- 
geances. He is the archetype of the 
despot who fashions tyrannical 
autocracies. His creativeness would 
make the state as well as the universe 
almost lawless institutions. 

If we hope to gain any light on 
the nature and meaning of history 
by associating it with the plan and 
purpose of the supreme creative 
intelligence, we must think of It 
as the God of Law. The unfold- 
ment of Its manifestation must be in 
accord with law—spiritual law that 
is eternal, immutable and impersonal. 
History will be man’s actualization of 
his own expertence potenticls—not 
events arbitrarily dictated by God, 
with man a helpless automaton in the 
toils of such a protean fate. An 
understanding of that fact will save 
us from the blasphemy of thinking of 
God as the author of the horrors of 
human history. God is bound to be 
a God of principle, a God of spirit- 
ual law. Man reaches the pinnacle 
of true achievement only as he brings 
his being and his activities into line 
with this changeless, impersonal, 
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universal God and seeks to fashion 
his material world after the laws 
which control the spiritual cr real 
world. . 

It seems useless for man to try to 
understand Deity. It is, harc enough 
to understand some very superior 
human intelligence? For 2xample, 
let us suppose that h wish to ap- 
proach some, intelligence which I 
know exists in my three-dimensional 
world, but which is so vastly super- 
ior to my own that I cannoz hope 
to grasp its concept of cosmic things. 
Suppose we take Einstein as sich an 
intelligence. Consider that ] have 
asked him to explain to me his 
Special and General Theories of 
Relativity. No matter how great 
his willingness, he could rot: not 
because he himself does nct under- 
stand them, but because I am in- 
capable of understanding his nathe- 
matical language and formule, the 
only idiom in which they can be 
edequately expressed. I might, and 
probably would, glean from him 
something of the impermeable 2ssence 
that is his personality, his scul, his 
being. I would realize that I was 
witnessing the functioning of vastly 


superior intelligence, but I would ° 


gain no, adequate understanding of 
the Special and General Theories of 
Relativity. 

And so it must be, only in an 
infinitely greater degree, with any 
human intelligence that tries to 
understand Deity. Every creator 
must yearn for understanding of 
himself and his work. The S.preme 
Creator must intend that some time 
we shall understand Its manifesta- 
tion. The fault for our failcre to un- 


derstand it now does not lie in It. k 


Explanations lie all around us—in the 
starlit skies, the waving meadows, the 
shining seas, the very mind that 
animates us—but we, in our becloud- 
ed state, are incapable of understand- 
ing the only idiom in which things 
infinite and eternal can be expressed. 

Thus we must rather search for 
some principle that expresses the 
nature of Deity, some law that 1s 
universal and impersonal. A deity 
finding expression through laws that 
are universal and impersonal is con- 
cerned with principles rather than 
principalities. 

Where, then, shall we look for the 
universal law that may afford a clew 
to our inquiry? Is it not to be 
found in the Eastern concept of 
Karma, the Law of Action? This 
must not be confused with fatalism. 
The Law of Karma is impersonal; it 
touches all men with the necessity 
and incentive for action; it is the 
law of retribution and reward. But 
it is not God who metes out punish- 
ment and reward : it is we ourselves. 
We ourselves create our karma. We 
are our own judges, the makers of 
our own destinies, for good or ill as 
we fulfil the Law or transgress it. 

Speaking of the Law of Karma, 
H. P. Blavatsky says in The Secret 
Doctrine that “There is no return 
from the paths she [Karma-Neme- 
sis] cycles over ; yet those paths are 
of our own making, for it is we, col- 
lectively or individually, who prepare 
them.” And again, in the same 
chapter, she speaks of racial Karma 
leading a continent to cataclysm, and 
refers to “‘ Deity’ manifesting cv- 
ordinately with, and only through 
Karma.” 

Is there any reason why the karmic 
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law should not apply to these cul- 
tures, these four-dimensional organ- 
isms, the same as to individuals? 
It would not seem so. This may 
shed much light on the triumphs and 
tragedies of hi{xory which appear to 
us to be so inscrutable, and the appli- 
cation of this idea of the Law of 
Karma may pcint the way whereby 
these cultures, in the fluid environ- 
ment of their four-dimensional un- 
foldment, may zashion for themselves 
the architectonic of a spiritual desti- 


believe is their objective. 

And so it seems that there is a 
sense in which a supreme state may 
be an instrumentality of the divine 
purpose—not a supreme state bent 
on war and conquest, but one in 
which the statesmen at’ its head 
would be “ phildsophers as well as 
kings”. In this sense, and in this 
sense only, such a state, freed 
of selfishness and aggrandizement, 
might find justification as a truly 
philosophical concept. 


ny which idealists cannot help but 
JOHN A. OSOINACH 


“The purpose of all evolution, according to Theosophy, is to bring man to 
the realisation of his divinity, not merely latent, but divinity which has become 
fully patent. Man, by and through the help of evolution, becomes God, knows 
Himself and His universe, can and does use the Power of His Will, can and does 
create a universe all His own, which He fills with His Love and guides with His 
Wisdom. In otaer words, the purpose of evolution is the unfoldment of man, 
through the stages of Superman, to that Perfection which is embodied in the 
shdastraic concept.on of the Supreme Purusha. Man is striving to become a Perfect 
Individual—free in mind, morals and activities. The purpose of all evolution is to 
enable him to attain to that exalted status. The various branches of the tree of 
evolution serve zhe one purpose—to give man the necessary shelter while he is 
engaged in the Herculean labour of growth unto a Perfect Individuality. 


The aim >f political evolution on our globe is the production of the Free 
Man, who will ive and love and labour among Free Men, uninterfered with by 
State-laws of any kind or description. Our emancipated Free Man has unfolded 
his divinity to the extent which enables him to understand and apply the laws of 
his being to his own good, and without injury to anyone else. He does not 
require the aid of any set of rules or regulations, laws or enactments, made 
by others; furtker, the laws of his life, which are the outcome and the mani- 
festation of his anfoldment, however different from those of his neighbour, do not 
interfere with the latter’s existence ; our Free Men have different outlooks on life 
and the world, but each of them, in his individual freedom, living according to his 
own enlightened conscience and the set of laws and rules which he has made for 
himself, lives without interfering with or harming his fellow Free Men, whose en- 
lightened consciences have given them their points of view and their outlooks, and 
who have made Dr themselves their own sets of rules of conduct and laws of life.” 


THE ARCHETYPAL STRUGGLE 
EURIPIDES INTERPRETED 


{G. H. Poole is one oi those very few Englishmen to whom India’s spiritual 
aumosphere maxes a deep heart appeal. Like his friend Shri Krishna Prem he lives 
in a Himalayan retreat, a cevctee of Wisdom. His interpretation of the great 
drama of Euri>ides ‘will interest all students of Asiatic psychology. Non-recogni- 
tion of Buddh:-Manas prod ces Kama’s chaos and its progeny, suffering. Rec- 
ognition of the Divine makes for peace and harmony and leads to an intelligent co- 


operation of man with Nature.—Eps. ] 


All readers acknowledge the intense 
poetry and dramatic power of the 
Bacchae ; but many, instead of seek- 
ing the meaning of the play in the 
only way in which, I believe, it can 
be discovered, stray from the main 
question into bypaths and waste time 
and effort in futile endeavours to ex- 
plain, not the meaning of the play 
itself, but why Euripides “ tae ration- 
alist ”, as he is called, in this, his last 
play, should exhibit such an apparent 
change of frort and come down this 
time so decisively on the s.de of re- 
ligion. 

Now leaving these bypaths of 
scholarly criticism severely alone, let 
us consider tke play simpy as the 
work of a greet artist, who, from the 


depths of his own being, has here, 


expressed under the form o7 symbo!s 
truth about che conflict >f forces 
within the human psyche. I shall 
not argue, but state as simply as I 
can what seems to me to be the sig- 
nificance of tha play, and leave it to 
my readers tc agree or disagree as 
they will. First, a short summary of 
the drama :— 


The story of the Bacchae ıs of the 
zeturn of Dionysus to Thebes, his birth- 
place, from his wanderings in the East, 
accompanied by a train of Asiatic wo- 


men. his worshippers, who form the y 


chorus of the play. He was the son of 
Zeus and Semele, a daughter of Cad- 
mus, but his divine origin was disbeliev- 
ed at his home where it was thought 
that he was but the child of his mother 
by an unlawful union. He comes to 
Thebes to establish his divinity by in- 
troducing his own worship into the state, 
in which he is opposed by Pentheus, son 
of Agave, his mother’s sister, in whose 
favour Cadmus had retired from the 
throne of Thebes. Inspired by Diony- 
sus, the women of Thebes with Agave 
as their leader fly away to the mount 
Cithzron to perform his rites. Pentheus 
resolves to stop these celebrations, if nec- 
essary by force, and as a first step he 
imprisons Dionysus, who appears in the 
form of a wandering and effeminate 
Asiatic stranger. Dionysus escapes from 
his bonds and reappears before Pen- 
theus, just as a messenger arrives and an- 
nounces to the king that he has seen the 
women of Thebes on Mount Cithzron, 
not given over to licence and debauchery 
as Pentheus had thought would be the 
case, but in various ways under the mys- 
terious power of the god. At first he 
found them sleeping peacefully ; but as 
soon as they heard the low of his cattle, 
they rose up and donning their spotted 
fawn-skins, some began to draw forth 
milk and wine by touching the earth, 
while others drew honey from the ends 
of their thyrst; and those who were 
nursing mothers, gave their milk fear- 
lessly to the young of wild animals who 
came to them. All was peace and har- 
mony while nature yielded herself to the 
power of the god. 

Pentheus himself now beginning to fall 
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under the divine -nfluence, desires to see 
his mother and the maenads, a sight for- 
bidden to any men. Dionysus bids him 
array himself ir female attire as a 
maenad, leads him to Mount Citheron 
and, placing him on the top of a tall pine 
tree, himself disaspears. The maenads 
hear a divine voce bidding them seize 
the intruder, anc Pentheus is torn to 
pieces by his owr mother and the rest. 
Agave returns tc Thebes carrying the 
head of her dismembered son, which she 
mistakes in Bacchic frenzy for that of 
a lion. 

Cadmus and the seer, Teiresias, alone 
among the men of Thebes, have resolved 
to reverence the god. But the former has 
discovered the cther remains of his 
grandson and comforts his daughter 
Agave, who at length recovers from her 
trance and, recognizing her son’s head 
in her hand, realizes that she has become 
his murderess, unsnown to herself. For 
her the chorus of Asiatic Bacchants have 
some pity, but. for Pentheus none. 
Dionysus pronounzes the doom of Agave 
and her companions to be expelled from 
the city, and of Cadmus and his wife, 
Harmonia, daughter of Ares and Aphro- 
dite, to be changed into the form of 
snakes, Cadmus as leader of a barbarian 
host, after many wanderings ending with 
the sack of Delphi, will be delivered by 
Ares and transpcrted with his divine 
spouse to the land of the blessed. All this 
tragedy, Dionysus declares, has been 
caused by their failure willingly to 
honour him as a gd, the son of Zeus. 


The key to the play is to be found 
at the end in the speech of Dionysus 
when he pronources the doom of the 
chief actors in the tragedy :— 


If ye had krown restraint when ye 
would noz, 

Ye would be happy with the son of 
Zeus as vour friend.t 


The failure of Pentheus, and ir- 
deed of all of them, to recognize the 
divine nature of Dionysus led to the 
terrible clash between opposing 


forces which might have been avoid- 
ed. Harmony would have been the 
result, not conflict and tragedy. 
Dionysus and Pentheus represent 
forces which may either clash in dis- 
astrous opposition, or be resolved in- 
to a harmony, in which the Diony- 
siac inspiration becomes the comple- 
ment, instead of*the enemy, of the 
negative ande critical Pentheusian 
function. 

I have already said that what 
Euripides really does in this play is 
to exhibit under the form of symbols 
the conflict of the opposing forces 
within the human psyche. Of these 
Dionysus is the one and Pentheus 
the other. Whether Euripides con- 
sciously intended the play to be un- 
derstood thus or not is to me beside 
the point, as I believe that the source 
whence a great work of art springs 
into being lies altogether deeper than 
the conscious mind of the artist, and 
the degree in which artists themselves 
can consciously know and explain 
the significance of their own work 
differs in every individual case. 

Dionysus, at once “a most dread 
divinity and most gentle to mortals ”, 
lies deep and hidden in the psyche 
beyond the conscious mind. He is 
“that creative power which is beyond 
the antinomies of the conscious 
order : not a power which conflicts 
with the moral law, as the Pentheu- 
sian self-conscious mind supposes, 
but a stainless force by which the 
creative faculties of the psyche are 
energised. Without him man noth- 
ing can: with him the forces of 
nature herself blend in one terrific 
harmony with the undiscovered po- 
tencies of the psyche. Under his in 





“1 Translated fror Sandys’s text. 
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fluence men are led to sdf-realiza- 


tion or self-destruction according to ` 


the purity or impurity of their 
natures. 

It would be wrong to suppose, 
however, that Pentheus is the only 
culprit and that everything wouid 
have gone smoothly if he had not 
been there. He is not the only one 
to blame. In varying degrees all are 
responsible for the catastrophe. 
Dionysus declares that Pentheus 
suffered the just penalty of his error, 
and then goes on to pronounce the 
doom of Ageve, Cadmus and Har- 
monia. None of them had fully rec- 
ognized the divine power for what 
it was, so all became involved in the 
clash of oppcsing forces. Agave and 
the other sisters of Semele nad joined 
with their father and motker in cast- 
ing a slur upon his birth, wherefore 
he cast his power upon them, which 
even then would have filled them with 
divine ecstasy had not Pentheus 
changed it into a curse. Pentheus, 
the King, vested with the divine 
authority of ancient kings, is the 
governing p-inciple of the psyche 
without which the Dionysiac power 
produces onl a fruitless ecstasy. Had 
Pentheus acknowledged the god, 
then, under his guidance and author- 
ity as the King, the inspiration 
brought by Dionysus would have 
been directed to enhance the life of 
all in a beneficent and rhythmic har- 
mony. Dionysus would have shown 
his other side, and instead of being 
the most dread god, bringing frenzied 
destruction :n his train, would have 
been his other self, still powerful, but 
“most gentl2, most benign to men”. 

Dionysiac inspiration cannot create 
by itself. To this end it must be held 


and channelled by the sovran mind. 
Form as well as force is necessary to 
the creation of beautiful things ; but 
bereft of force form becomes sterile. 
The process of creation, however, is 
not merely orgiastic, and the ecstasy 
will be vain unless the mind is set 
in movement by it to accomplish 
some beautiful things. So the 
Greeks thought that the principles 
of beauty were limit and proportion. 
But the tragedy of the Bacchae is re- 
enacted whenever the mind, instead 
of receiving and taking up the ec- 
stasy and power, repudiates them 
through egoism and fear, which is 
what Pentheus did. He failed to ful- 
fil the function of sovran mind be- 
cause of his own mental squalor. The 
struggle within him reflected itself 
without in his mistaken judgment and 
his expectation that the Bacchants on 
Mount Cithzron had surely fallen 
victims to those desires which secret- 
ly waged war within himself. Un- 
harmonized, bitter and egoistic, he 
blindly opposed the creative power 
when it came and so wrought chaos 
and destruction for himself and ail 
the rest. Thus we see the meaning 
of the strange and paradoxical words 
of Dionysus, that the house of Cad- 
mus by reason of a failure in soph- 
rosyne, self-governance, had been un- 
prepared to recognize him for what 
he was, a pure and stainless god. 
Earlier in the play (II, 882-96) the 
chorus set forth what from their point 
of view is the right attitude towards 
the divine power. It is a conservative 
one. Institutions such as laws and 
religious rites which have the sanction 
of time and antiquity should be ac- 
cepted as binding and not questioned 
by men with their fallible opinions. 
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There is a superficial inconsistency 
here, as the worship of Dionysus is 
not something handed down from 
ancient times in Thebes, but an in- 
novation. Teiresias, however, who 
represents with Cadmus the old order 
at Thebes, has already recommended 
Pentheus to accept the god and refus- 
ed for himself to join the fight against 
divinity. Acceptance of the new cult 
was in accordance with the old out- 
look by which the new and striking 
phenomena were attributed to divine 
agency. 

This conservative attitude of Tei- 
resias and the chorus is what makes 
the critics concern themselves with 
the play as a recantation by Eurip- 
ides of his former rationalistic views. 
I am not here concerned, however, ‘to 
discuss the play in connection with 
what may or may not have been the 
“views” of the poet. An artist like 
everybody else, has his views, but to 
ascertain what these views were, is 
not necessarily the surest way to find 
out the significance of his work. For 
instance the real meaning of Shelley’s 
poetry is not revealed by the obvious 
fact that he was a democrat and hat- 
ed all aristocratic and hierarchical in- 


stitutions. A man’s opinions are 
symptoms of his habits of mind and 
‘are not causes but effects of his 
psychic nature. Opinions never pro- 
duce real poetry or any other kind of 
art, though they may colour the form 
of its expressfon. Whether Euripides’ 
views on the subject of religion un- 
derwent a change just before he wrote 
the Bacchae, is a question which I 
leave to those to answer for whom it 
is of primary interest. 

The protest of Teiresias and the 
chorus against the refusal of Pen- 
theus to recognize Dionysus does not 
contain an intellectual judgment in 
favour of the claims of religion. Under 
the form of a recall to the old spirit 
of awe and humility their words real- 
ly express a recognition of that mod- 
eration of mind whereby the claims 
of inspiration are accepted, so that 
the mind instead of repudiating the 
creative energy may use it and work 
it harmoniously with the whole power 
of the psyche. With the passional 
nature purified, the mind of man be- 


comes free from egoism and suspi- 


cion, and of such a man Dionysus 
becomes, not the enemy, but the 
friend. 


G. H. POOLE 


To seek to achieve political reforms before we have effected a reform in 
human nature is like putting new wine into old bottles.—H., P. BLAVATSKY. 


KSHATRIYA CHIVALRY 


[It is a commentary on the low moral state of this civilization that while war 
is so noisily glorified by some leaders directly and openly and stealthily or cun- 
ningly by others, the Knight of Chivalry is dumb, if he exists. The first article con- 
tains some old Indian points of view about chivalry in war. But it is not only a 
martial quality. In homé life and social relationships the virtue should be cultivat- 
ed; and the second ,article pleads for it. Chivalry can contribute towards the 
maintenance of peace in the international world and when war Becomes inevitable 
will make its carnage lesa mean and less revengeful; -—EDs. | 


I—WARFARE IN ‘ANCIENT INDIA 


[Dewan Bahadur K. S. Ramaswami Sastri’s article shows that Non-Violence 
was not always the rule of government in India. But as he well points out even 
when war was waged as a last resort, the rules of Kshatriya chivalry robbed it 


of the ugliness and wholesale butchery of modern times.—Eps.] 


The modern Western mind is still 
hugging the delusion that war is in- 
evitable and even ennobling. Musso- 
lini says :— 

War alone carries all human energies 
to the maximum of tension ard sets the 
seal of nobility on the peoples who have 
the courage to face it. 

As an institution, war has nothing 
but its venerable age in its favour. 
Mr. C. Delisle Burns says that “ the 
morality of civilized life binds the 
practices of war in three chief as- 

-pects: (1) The treatment of non- 
combatants, (2) the treatment of 
wounded captured soldiers and (3) 
the avoidance of certain weapons and 
certain methods of slaughter”. Yet 
where had this morality gcne in the 
recent aggressions of Icaly and 
Japan ? 

Had ancient India anything which 
can give vainglorious boastful mod- 
ern humanity a lead out af the lab- 
yrinth ? 

The classical instance of the fer- 
vour of righteous war throbbing in 
exalted literary expression i3 found in 
the Bhagavad-Gita (II, 31-32). Sri 


Krishna says :— 

Do not feel any tremor in the face 
of your duty. To a Kshatriya there is 
no higher auspiciouaness than a right- 
eous war. To you the door of heaven is 
accidentally open. Only happy Ksha- 
triyas get such a war as this. 


In the Yoga Vasishta it is said :— 


Those who die in support of a king 
who protects his State will attain Veera 
loka. But those who die in support of 
a king who oppresses his people go to 
hell. 

In the Agni Purdna (232, 52-56), 
it is said that a soldier who dies in 
battle acquires the merit of a thou- 
sand asvamedha (horse sacrifices). 
Nay, it is pointed out even in Dhar- 
ma Sästras that Atatiyins—enemies 
that seek to slay us by foul means 
such as poison or to dishonour wo- 
men—may be slain out of hand. 

It was realised that ahimsa is the 
nobler attitude but, if war is inevit- 
able to defend the national territory 
and the national honour, we should 
never shrink from it. In the seventh 
book in Kautilya’s Artha Sdstre it is 
said :— 
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When the advantages derivable from 
peace and war are equal, one should pre- 
fer peace; for disadvantages, such as 
loss of power and wealth as well as 
wandering and sinfulness, result from 
war. Out of the four means (updyas), 
viz., sama, danc, bheda, danda, (peace, 
winning by gifts fomenting quarrels and 
war,) danda (yar) should be resorted 
to only as a last resort. 


It is as necessary to remember the 
Indian attitude towards the esthetic 
aspects of war as towards its ethical 
aspects. Æsthezics has had a subtler 
elaboration in India than anywhere 
else in the world. The Veera Rasa 
(Emotion of Eeroism) was given as 
exalted a place as Sringara Rasa 
(the Emotion >f Love), Santi Rasa 
(Peace) or Bhakti Rasa (Godward 
Love). But tke heroism prized was 
not the herotsm of aggression or 
slaughter. The poet says .—‘‘ One 
murder makes a villain; a million 
make a hero.” That applies to mod- 
ern Western haroes but not to the 
noble and beautiful emotion of hero- 
ism as understood in India. The 
heroic spirit in India is the heroism 
of ahimsa, of protection of the 
Motherland, of the weak and the op- 
pressed and of women. It was later 
expanded into the Dana Veera, the 
Daya Veera, etc, (the heroism of mu- 
nificence, the heroism of compassion, 
etc.). War on a colossal scale or dur- 
ing a national zrenzy can never rise 
to such an emozional height. 

The famous Artha Sastra lays 
down the six aspects of the foreign 
policy of a state :—peace (sandhi), 
war (vigraha), observance of neu- 
trality (dsana), military march (ya- 
na), alliance (samsraya), and mak- 
ing peace with ne state and waging 
war with another (dwaidhibhava) . 


When a king has two enemies, he 
must attack the stronger first. Of two 
enemies, whose subjects are, respect- 
ively, impoverished and oppressed, 
Kautilya’s advice is to attack the lat- 
ter first. He advises that no king 
should allo¥ what would cause 
impoverishment, greed, or disaffec- 
tion among his subjects. In re- 
gard to an ‘invasion he says that 
the king should leave one-third 
or one-fourth of his army to pro- 
tect his base of operations and 
should march during the month of 
Ma€rgasira (December) or March or 
May-June, taking with him a suffi- 
cient army and enough treasure. The 
time of march will depend on his in- 
tention and on the enemy’s equip- 
ment and provisions. He describes 
the mechanical and other equipment 
needed as well as the battle array. 
These rules helped to keep a balance 
of power among the many states—a 
balance often upset except in those 
rare eras when a great suzerain dom- 
inated India. 

The Sukraniti refers to the big 
Nāleeka and the small Ndleeka (can- 
non and gun) as well as to gun- 
powder, which it says should consist 
of five parts of nitre, one of sulphur 
and one of charcoal. It describes iron 
cannon balls with smaller shot, etc., 
inside, which seems to show that 
ancient India knew something about 
shells and other explosives. It refers 
to other lethal weapons (sasthras) 
such as bows and arrows, swords, 
maces, lances, spears, battle axes and 
daggers, and especially to asthras or 
destructive weapons whose superior 
potency is due to mantras. It refers to 
metal armour for soldiers and leather 
armour for horses and elephants. 
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The Indians were aware of military 
machines of various kinds, including 
flying machines. Not only does the 
Ramayana refer to the Puskpaka Vi- 
māna ; Jeevaka Chintamani (one of 
the great Tamil classical epics) refers 
to a flying-machine. Ap&rt from these 
poems, such a serious scientific work 
as King Bhoja’s Samardnganasititra- 
dhara contains descriptions of the 
elephant machine (Gajayantra} , the 
bird-like machine made of wood and 
capable of flying through the air 
(Vydjomachari-vihanga yar-tra), the 
wooden vimdna capable of aerial 
flight (Akd@sagami-darumaya vima- 
ma yantra), the machine which can 
protect the entrance frorn attack 
(Dvārapāla yantra), the machine 
which can raise water and let it fall 
as and when needed, etc. In a note- 
worthy passage he explairs how a 
huge mechanical bird could be con- 
structed and a Rasayantra placed in 
its centre with a lighted lamp be- 
neath, and how such a bird can be 
mounted and controlled and made to 
fly by beating the air with its wing- 
like blades. Another mechanical con- 
trivance which he describes could 
operate bows, sataghnis “hundred- 
killers, ż.e., cannon), etc. Sataghnis 
are referred to in Valmiki’s Rama- 
yana and Sukraniti also. 

It was always recognizec in India 
that vast wealth is required for the 
successful prosecution of war. Forts 
were regarded as indispenseble. But 
it is pertinently stated in Surraniti 
that a fort is useless unless well 
equipped with soldiers, military 
machines and food supplies. 

But the most important 2lement in 
war is the army. The Kartandakiya 
Nili states that the heredi-ary army 


is better than mercenaries ; that the 
latter are better than the sreni or the 
people called up and trained—but not 
well-trained—for war ; and that these 
are better than the_armies of allies 
which, however, are better than wean- 
ed enemy armies and hill-tribes. In 
regard to the relative proportions of 
elephants, cars, horses and foot- 
soldiers, there are various rules. Ac- 
cording to the Sukraniti the infantry 
should number four times the caval- 
ry. Amara Simha says that an 
Akshauhini consists of 21,870 ele- 
phants, 21,870 cars, 65,610 horses 
and 109,350 foot-soldiers, the ratio 
being 1:1:3:5. It is laid down 
that cars and cavalry can be used in 
summer and in winter, infantry and 
elephants in the rainy season, and all 
four in autumn and Mm spring. The 
king should take along physicians to 
treat the sick and to dress and nurse 
the wounded. In actual battle much 
will depend on the , disposition 
(vyttha) of the forces. The flower 
of the army must be in front of the 
battle array but the rear also must be 
guarded. The flag must be defended 
at all costs. 

In ancient India fighting was al- 
located to the Kshatriya caste. It was 
reserved for modernity to conscript 
whole nations and hurl them against 
one another. It is often said that the 
armies in India would fiercely deci- 
mate each other while the agricultu- 
rists pursued their calling unmoles- 
ted. The Agni Purana states that 
the civil population must not be 
harmed. Thus war never brought 
on in India the dire slaughter of un- 
armed citizens, including women 
and children, or the destruction of 
works of art—an evil which we find 
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inseparably associated with modern 
warfare, 

A noble feature of ancient warfare 
was the concept of Dharma Yuddha 
(righteous warfare) as opposed to 
Koota Yuddha. The most famous 
instance is that of Sri Rama who, 
when he had deprived Ravana of all 
his weapons and his armies and had 
made him giddy with fatigue, asked 
him to go to his palace and to return 
next day refreshed for the fight. 
The Ramayana, Mahabharata, Suk- 
raniti and other works contain elab- 
orate rules which forbid attacking 
one who is in fear and stands with 
folded arms or runs away from the 
battle field, or a eunuch ; one without 
armour or a mere onlooker, or who 
is eating food or drinking water. 
Women, children and old men 
should never be attacked. If two 
warriors are fighting with each 
other, a third should not interfere. 
Kamandaka Niti seems to give 
greater scope to unrighteous warfare. 
But modern atrocities, such as poi- 
son gas and liquid fire, would not 
have been permissible or even imag- 
inable in ancient India. In fact 
the use of poisoned darts is express- 
ly forbidden. . 

The rules of warfare ordain that 
prisoners of war should be court- 
eously treated, that a wounded foe 
must be treated by surgeons, and 
that a maiden who is taken as a pris- 
oner of war should be treated with 
honour and helped to go back to her 
country if she desires to do so. 
When a city is captured the victors 
should not molest the sick, artists or 
ascetics. 

Many Tamil works give insight 
into the ethical aspect of warfare in 


South India. Among them may be 
mentioned the great Tirukural of 
Tiruvalluvar, the ancient poems of 
Ettutogai and Patiupātu, the epics 
Silappadhikaram and Manimekha- 
lai, and Kambaramayana, Purappo- 
rul, Venbamdlai, etc. Wars were 
waged to win cattle, lands cr maid- 
ens or to enforce payment of trib- 
ute or acknoWledgment of suzerain- 
ty. 
The Tirukural refers, like the Sans- 
krit Artha Sastras, to the Sapténga 
of the kingdom, viz., king, minister, 
people, treasury, army, fort and 
allies. It emphasises the importance 
of a strong army and says that an 
ocean of rats is of no use and will 
perish at the mere breath of a 
cobra ; and that that is a real army 
which is loyal and valorous, capable 
of offering a united front even if the 
God of Death comes to attack it. 
If a hero can die in such a way as 
to fill the eyes of his king with tears, 
such a death should be wished for. 
It says further that valour, a high 
sense of chivalry and honour, high 
military traditions, reliability and 
trustworthiness are the four safe- 
guards of an army. 

The famous author of the Kural 
teaches that, though the learned say 
that fierceness in fighting is noble 
and admirable, it is more noble and 
admirable to become the benefactor 
of the enemy when he is injured or 
conquered. 

The descriptions of embattled ar- 
mies in Tamil poetry are vigorous 
and full of the zest of battle, and 
show that the Tamils were not only 
experts in the fine arts and skilled 
colonisers but were also a martial 
people, 
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The paraphernalia of war in an- 
cient Tamil India, as elsewhere, con- 
sisted of forts and trenches for pur- 
poses of defence and of arms and ac- 
coutrements for purposes of offence. 
On the fort walls were mounted 
mechanical contrivances for hurling 
stones, burning oil and molten metal. 
But invading armies used fo fill up 
the ditches and moats*and scale the 
fort walls with the help of ladders. 
Sometimes the gates were battered 
down by elephants, their Leads be- 
ing protected by armour-plates. 

The ancient anthology of Tamil 
poems, Padirrupattu, which is attrib- 
uted to the third Sangham, con- 
tains interesting descriptions of the 
war mentality of the Tamil race. 
Its eight books, which alone are now 
extant, consist of poems by eight 
authors in praise of the military 
greatness and the munificerce of the 
Chera Kings. One pgem relates to 
the customs and manners of the 
western Tamils, from waom the 
modern Malayalis have sprung. It 
seems to belong to the second and 
third centuries of the Christian era. 
One Padirrupattu poem says that, 
when a fort was besieged by an ene- 
my, the defenders used to engrave 
on the fort walls the number of days 
passed without food. It is said also 
that the forts contained anklets and 
wreaths of leaves, the fcrmer for 
warriors who displayed heroism in 
battle and the latter for distribution 
among cowardly soldiers as marks of 
ignominy. 

The army generally set out on its 
expedition in the cold season after 
the rains were over, on an auspicious 
day fixed by the king’s astrologer 
and after offering worship in the 


temples and praying for victory. 
The soldiers used to be fed well, and 
there were music and dance to be- 
guile the weariness of military march- 
es and to sweeten the strenuousness 
of the battle. The ancient Tamils 
used to propitiate the goddess Kor- 
ravai (Durga) as the presiding deity 
of battles. The women also had a 
high martial spirit. It is said that 
when a mother heard about the 
death of her only son on the field of 
battle, she went there to see whether 
he died from a wound in his breast 
or in his back. . 
One of the Tamil poems (Puram) 
says that non-combatants, women, 
diseased, aged, sonless men, and the 
sacred animals used to be warned to 
seek the protection of a fort lest they 
should be injured in battle. The 
commentator Nachinarkiniyar says 
in his commentary on the Tolkap- 
piam that the sonless person, the 
defenceless man and the retreating 
soldier should not be slain in battle. 
The kingdoms abounded also with 
spies who informed. the king about 
rebels and miscreants at home and 
about the designs of rival kings. 
The kings used to send also a nobler 
. type of persons as their ambassadors 
to other potentates. Both the 
Manu Dharma Sastra and the Tiru- 
kural say that such ambassadors 
should have a noble and lovable 
character, and must belong to a 
noble family, have profound loyalty 
to their king, deep sagacity and per- 
suasive tongues, and be well-versed 
in religious and secular lore. A 
king might kill spies (chdras) from 
another kingdom prowling in his 
state but should treat ambassadors 
`~ (dutas) with respect. 
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It is thus clear that ancient 
India, besides her achievements in 
literature and art, philosophy and 
religion, introduced noble elements 
of righteousness even into the pug- 
nacities and hatreds of men. She 
not only held aloft the banner of 


ahimsa but also controlled and regu- 
lated kimsa in such a manner that 
war was robbed of half its terrors and 
all its coarseness and stands as a 
guide and a model to the vainglorious 
modern world. 


K. S. RAMASWAMI SASTRI 


II.—A PLEA FOR CHIVALRY 
[Cecil Palmer, the author of Truth About Writing pleads for the practice of 


chivalry in moderr life-—EDs. ] 


I do not enticely agree with the 
critics who clair. that this is an un- 
courtly age. It strikes me as being 
one of those sweeping generalisations 
that are made by over-particular 
people who jump to conclusions but 
rarely alight upon them. 

Every age has had its share of bad 
manners, lack of gallantry and 
wanton disregard of chivalry. But 
every age has alsc had a goodly meas- 
ure of the glittering beauty implied 
in the noble worl “ Knight”. I am 
not ashamed to admit that the very 
word itself has always enthralled me. 
It, and the blessed word Crusader, 
have spiritual as well as temporal 
significances—significances and impli- 
cations that have their roots in the 
stuff that dreams are made of. It is 
a poor heart indeed that cannot evoke 
a responsive throb to the compelling 
music of marching Knights journey- 
ing in holy crusade. 

My dictionarr’s definitions of 
chivalry are almost bewilderingly 
composite in the sense that they em- 
brace nearly all the attributes of hu- 
man grace and graciousness. But I 
like best among them those that re- 


mind us of “the ideal knight’s char- 
acteristics, and of devotion to the ser- 
vice of women, and an inclination to 
defend the weaker party ”—to be, in 
short, gallant, honourable, courteous, 
disinterested and quixotic. 

In this present-day world of whirl 
what surprises me is not that there 
appear to be se few knights abroad, 
but that there are any at all. The 
fact is, of course, that knightly 
chivalry is all around us, but our 
dim eyes are, alas! unaccustomed to 
the lily beauty of eternity. By 
which I mean just this. Chivalry is 
not the prerogative of any one class 
‘in society. It thrives in unexpected 
places. It withers in the presence of 
any manifestation of social or intel- 
lectual snobbery. For that which 
the eyes oftentimes cannot see, vision 
sometimes reveals. 

It is not possible for any think- 
ing man of mature age to have many 
pleasant recollections of the Great 
War. Among them, the one that 
stands out with the vividness of a 
searchlight sweeping the seas, is` 
surely the ‘chivalry of man that 
refused to be suppressed even when 
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man's inhumanity to man was the 
very life’s blood of those who were, 
minute by minute, facing d2ath. A 
glorious, if terrible, paracox that 
men should be gentlemen when 
fighting like beasts! But it was so. 

Whenever I despait of human 
nature I am revivified by contempla- 
tion of those countless gentlemen who 
so steadfastly believed that civilis- 
ation was being challenged and who 
now sleep peacefully with yesterday’s 
seven thousand years. There should 
be no need to remind ourselves of 
the splendour of Youth in Armaged- 
don when schoolboys becam2 knights 
in a single night. Youth, then, was 
indispensable. Then scatter to the 
winds all the highfaluting nonsense 
about modern Youth being intoler- 
able now. Even if it is -rue that 
Youth is sometimes inclined to go 
off the deep end, it is also profoundly 
comforting to temper pur judgment 
with the knowledge that Youth can 
swim. Chivalry flourished in those 
mad, bad years of War. TI, for one, 
cannot believe it has died with the 
dead, 

There is, it must be admitted, evi- 
dence that men and women and our 
youth are sometimes guilty of trans- 
gressing the canons of gcod taste. 
It indeed is a startling symptom of 
human deterioration when rudeness 
can be indulged in without comment 
or apparent consciousness. The fact 
that many people behave rudely 
fifty times a day without knowing it 
is partly explicable. It is much 
more difficult to understand the 
equally depressing fact that rudeness 
does not always awaken resentment 
in those who suffer its stings. 
Apparently, we are in some danger 


[ October 





of becoming more sensible at the 
costly price of becoming less sensi- 
tive. 

I think it is true to say that bad 
manners are as much a danger 
nationally as personally. The travel- 
ling Englishman is motoriously in- 
sensitive to the feelings of nationals 
in whose countries he is temporarily 
domiciled. It is a strange reflection 
on English gentility that it is so 
inclined to reserve all expression of 
it for home consumption. 

I dare to believe that the cultiva- 
tion of chivalry in an international 
sense is a problem of urgent necessity 
in these post-war years when civilis- 
ation itself is threatened with virtual 
extinction. 

Courtesy of speech and courtliness 
of bearing are possibly less conspic- 
uous to-day than they were in the 
“good old days”. The tempo of the 
age in which we live is perhaps too 
syncopated and swift for the leisured 
strides of culture and chivalry. I am 
afraid it iS true to say that in our 
hectic desire for freedom and equal- 
ity we have sadly overlooked the fact 
that neither the one nor the other 
is worth having if it involves the 
sacrifice of those qualities that make 
freedom and equality socially bear- 
able. For, in our saner and humbler 
moments, we are bound to admit 
that a healthy discipline of the mind 
is an essential factor in all human 
development and achievement. If 
freedom gives us the right to be 
proud, it does mot relieve us of the 
necessity to temper our pride with 
spiritual humility. And he who 
thinks that spiritual equality is of 
the same pattern as the economic 
claim that all men are equal is sadly 
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lacking in both philosophy and 
humour. 

I have said that chivalry is to be 
found in all walks of life. If the 
Great War taught us nothing else, it 
taught us this. Chivalry, like 
gentlemanliness, is not dependent on 
what you were, but on what you are. 
It is one of the most precious jewels 
in our culture; a jewel to be worn 
by the brave of spirit and meek of 
heart. 

I sincerely think the pessimists are 
quite wrong in believing in the de- 
cline of chivalry. I believe it exists 
in men and women now, as healthily 
and vigorously as ever before. The 
morbid theory that chivalry no 
longer exists to beautify and to forti- 
fy human life is contradicted in 
numberless ways numberless times a 
day. The outward and visible signs 
of chivalry have changed with the 


ever-changing years. The inward and 
Spiritual graces of chivalry are inde- 
structible and incorruptible. 

I will believe the pessimists when 
I see the evidence that men and 
women, and particularly young men 
and young *women, are* becoming 
insensible to beauty and unrespon- 
sive to truth, Surely the exact con- 
trary is verity of verities. The 
veneer of chivalry has, perhaps, worn 
away, but the thing itself is firmly 
rooted in our social and religious 
life. For if it be true that the post- 
war world is menaced on all sides by 
dragons, it is no less certain, and 
greatly comforting, that within the 
ranks of lovely Youth are eager, 
willing St. Georges who have not 
lost the capacity to slay in a 
righteous cause. And noble chival- 
ty has consecrated their dazzling 
swords. 


CECIL PALMER 


Formerly, when people wanted to fight with one another, they measured 
between them their bodily strength ; now it is possible to take away thousands of 
lives by one man working behind a gun from a hill.—GANDHIJI 


ADVERTISING AND PROPAGANDA 
TWIN CURSES OF THE AGE 


[Miller Watson sounds a necessary and timely note of warning against 
the method of “ psychologising ’ the minds of others which now prevails in many 
fields. H. P. Blavatsky explained the dangers of all such processes which inter- 
fere with the free mental action of others and condemned them as unconscious 
Black Magic. Aldous Huxley describes in Ends and Means how to build a 
habit of resistance to suggestion without which “the men and women of the next 
generation will be at the mercy of any skilful propagandist who contrives to seize 
the instruments of information and persuasion”. It is time that people learn 
to rely on their inner resources, and not allow their thmking to be done by 


proxy.—Ebs. } 


if some future historian traces the 
origin of dictatorships to commercial 
advertising he will have suffic:ent sup- 
port for his arguments. While many 
people will agree that mode-n dicta- 
tors have made of propagar.da their 
most effective weapon, most will also 
affirm that there is a vast difference 
between commercial advertising and 
political propaganda. There may be 
2 difference in aims, but the methods 
are largely similar and I have no 
doubt that widespread commercial 
advertising opened the way for po- 
litical propaganda. 

Let us study a daily newspaper or 
one of the more popular periodicals. 
The first thing which will be noticed 
is that about half (and sometimes 
more) of the printed space is taken 
up by advertisements. That partic- 
ular paper or periodical depends on 
its advertisers for its profits. 

At one time I was an advertising 
agent and I learned some interesting 
facts while I was in that profession. 
For instance I knew of cne paper 
which maintained a certa:n policy. 
One of my clients, a great business 
concern known all over the world, 
was at the time the biggest advertiser 


in that town. The advertising man- 
ager of the paper called on me and 
asked for advertisements from my 
client. He was informed, through me, 
that the concern could not advertise 
in his paper because the paper ad- 
vocated a certain policy. Some time 
after, the paper modified its views 
and the business firm granted it ad- 
vertisements. Here was one definite 
case of a business concern using its 
influence to alter the expressed opin- 
ion of a daily newspaper. I know 
of other instances, but there are other 
aspects of advertising. 
In a certain town a Beauty Com- 
petition was being held. Pretty dam- 
*sels from all over the world were tak- 
ing part. One of my clients, a manu- 
facturer of products not unrelated to 
supposed beauty production, pro- 
pounded a scheme. The young ladies 
would give testimonials to the excel- 
lency of his products in return for a 
consideration. His scheme was suc- 
cessful and for months photographs 
of the young ladies were published in 
the press accompanied by signed tes- 
timonials. I know it to be true that 
most of these young ladies had never 
heard of the product before the man- 
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ufacturer prcpounded his scheme. 
Every one of the advertisements was 
a false testmonial obtained by 
bribery. 

Let us loox again at our daily 
paper. We finc an advertisement illus- 
trated by a drawing or photograph of 
an unclad female. The advertisement, 
however, has nothing to do with a 
course of physical training or with a 
product for producing bodily beauty. 
No, it advertises household furniture. 
I have tried bard to find an excuse 
for the naked lady’s presence, but I 
have failed. The advertisement is as 
pornographic as the law will permit. 
Another advertisement tells us that 
so-and-so’s bath salts “ are prepared 
from the famous Sesame flowers ”. As 
every one with a slight knowledge of 
chemistry knews, the bath salts are 
prepared from washing-soda. Of 
course “Sesame flowers” sounds so 
much better—and probably justifies 
the increased cost of washing-soda. 

These are <ll comparatively small 
things, you may say, and affect only 
the perpetrators of the falsehoods. 
Unfortunately that is not true. Our 
press is so full of untruthful, immoral 
and senseless advertisements that the 
public which accepts them is 
becoming incapable of thinking. Is 
it not a sign of the times that the 
public of Britéin has accepted an ad- 
vertising campaign which consists of 
nothing but the often repeated slo- 
gan—“ Beer is best!” ? A slogan 
which from a grammatical point of 
view means rothing, and from any 
other point of view is an unqualified 
statement of dubious significance. If 
the public of Eritain were not already 
stupefied by senseless and ridiculous 
advertising, scch nonsense could not 


e 


be printed in any paper. As things 
stand to-day no ordinary paper can 
refuse such absurd advertisements be- 
cause it depends on the advertiser's 
money for its existence. 

If any one doubts the effects of 
such advertising and thinks the pub- 
lic does not take it seriously, the fol- 
lowing facts may prove interesting. 
A certain nfanufacturer of soap ad- 
vertised the unique colour of his prod- 
uct as having special virtues. Some 
time later a market investigation was 
held. Investigators called at private 
houses and asked details about soap. 
A large proportion of the people vis- 
ited said that they liked soap of that 
particular colour because it had 
certain virtues! They gave the same 
explanation as was originally pub- 
lished in the advertisement. In other 
words, the public does take advertis- 
ing seriously. 

Some yeats ago I was advertising 
agent for a patent-medicine manu- 
facturer. I was amazed at the sums 
of money spent on advertising and 
one day I told the manager I was 
surprised to find there were so many 
sick people in the world. His reply 
was that there are many people who 
think they are ill! He added that 
you can convince any one of any- 
thing if you advertise enough. 
Incidentally I discovered that the 
cost of production and advertising of 
that product were in this proportion : 
Cost of goods—unit ; cost of adver- 


_ tising—ten units. 


When commercial firms had carried 
advertising to the point where the 
public was stupefied, hypnotised or 
otherwise reduced to believing any- 
thing, ambitious politicians learned 
the'same lesson. The dictator found 
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propaganda a most useftl tool. 
Mussolini and Hitler have boh made 
more use of propaganda thar of any 
other weapon. With propaganda in 
one hand and terror in the otner, one 
man can rule the minds of millions. 

In Britain to-day, the general 
public does not realjse how well ıt 
has been prepared for dictatorship. 
Commercial advertising Over a period 
of many years has sapped the criti- 
cal capacities of the public’; mind. 
Great press lords have playec a hyp- 
notic tune which has chanzed the 
thoughts of millions. To-day, in 
Britain, you can usually tell what 
paper a man reads from the opinions 
he retails. Few, very few, think, or 
are capable of thinking, for them- 
selves. They are reduced to that 
state of mental softness ard mal- 
leability beloved of dictators and as- 
piring dictators. 

How many Britons realise one as- 
pect of the abdication crisis? In an 
event of national importance they 
were content to leave the matter in 
the hands of a single leader. During 
the abdication crisis Stanley Baldwin 
was virtually dictator of Britain. 


In the more recent crisis over re- 
lations with Italy the propaganda- 
and advertisement-drugged mind of 
the public has. been incapable of as- 
serting itself. In direct opposition to 
democratic beliefs and democratic 
custom, one man is to decide the 
country’s destiny without even the 
ceremony of explaining his intentions. 

Unless the British people can shake 
off the yoke of propaganda and ad- 
vertisement they are doomed, sooner 
or later, to dictatorship. Free, healthy 
thinking minds would not accept the 
ridiculous advertisements or the illog- 
ical opinions expressed in the news- 
papers and periodicals of to-day. 

It used to be said you could tell a 
man’s character from his friends. 
To-day I think it is true that you can 
predict a nation’s fate’from the ad- 
vertisements in its papers. A well- 
known publicity man said to me only 
a short time ago: “The formula of 
modern publicity is—fifty per cent 
insinuation, forty-nine point nine 
pure lies, and traces of truth.” Iam 
willing to admit he was probably ex- 
aggerating. 

MILLER WATSON 


People ‘are not aware that taey act almost entirely under suggestion. From our 


birth we are surrounded by these who suggest certain ideas to us as true, and we 
follow these suggested ideas. There is very little original thought anywhere, and 
particularly is this true in thos: lines to which the public pays the most attention 
—that is, politics, religion, science. Whatever system of thought is presented to 
us, that we adopt. We follow the suggestion given, with no attempt to reach to 
the basis of that which is suggested. The foundation upon which the suggestion 
rests is taken for granted, even in the most important things in life. 


—ROBERT CROSBIE 


NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


PHYSICS DEMATERIALIZED* 


[Philip Chapin Jones is a scientific researcher whose sincere interest in 
Theosophical philosophy extends over a long period of years.—Eps.] ° 


In all fields of science, the gap be- 
tween the professional and the layman 
is constantly tending to widen. This is 
to be expected in a period of rapid ac- 
cumulation of fact, and has undoubted- 
ly occurred before. With the eager seek- 
ing for classical knowledge during the 
Renaissance, a similar situation uhques- 
tionably arose, and endured for an ex- 
tended period. In present physical 
science, however, the widening gap is 
caused by more than a simple accretion 
of factual knowledge, and is rapidly 
growing impassable, which no differen- 
tial in facts known could ever become. 
The explanation is that physics proper 
has assimilated, and actually become, 
philosophy and mathematics as well as 
physics, and both of these added subjects 
have always been as unknown languages 
to the greater part of mankind. 

This is an unfortunate situation, be- 
cause physics, in absorbing mathematics 
and philosophy, has taken on consider- 
able added significance, and it is im- 
portant that the conclusions it is reach- 
ing regarding the nature of the universe 
should be more generally understood. In 
attempting to make them so, however, a 
natural dilemma is encountered. The 
more needful it becomes that. the findings 
and theories of physics be disseminated 
to a larger public, because of their great- 
er significance, the more difficult it is to 
impart them because of the greater diffi- 
culty in leaping the barrier of abstruse 
mathematics that, while yearly growing 
more difficult, seemingly alone is capable 
of expressing them. 

A serious effort to cross this barrier is 
a notable event, and the recent publica- 
tion of The Evolution of Physics, by 


Albert Einstein and Leopold Infeld, cer- 
tainly deserves *such a characterization. 
The book starts with the physics of the 
late seventeenth century, traces its rise to 
the end of the nineteenth, and then shows 
its transformation into something dis- 
tinctly different. Newton’s formulation 
of the laws of gravity and mov- 
ing bodies placed mechanics on a 
substantial foundation, and the physics 
of the following generations was 
based almost entirely upon it. Mat- 
ter and motion were made the basis of 
all phenomena, and gave rise to the 
“ mechanical view”, the development of 
which is the subject of the first section 
of the Ejinstein-Infeld exposition. 
During this period of physics there 
was no serious gbstacle to the wide dis- 
semination of physical knowledge. A 
system composed of moving, physical 
masses could be, at least approximately, 
understood, and the mechanical explana- 
tion had the additional advantage of 
being intuitionally perceptible. We could 
readily picture the sort of motions and 
interactions that were going on, whether 
we considered the solar system, with 
“planets rotating around a central sun, 
or an atomic system with small elect- 
rons rotating around an internal nucleus. 
As time went on, however, it was found 
that this mechanical view, which had at 
first seemed so satisfactory, could no long- 
er be made to fit all the known facts. It 
slowly went into a decline, and the second 
section of the four into which the book 
is divided traces the growing inadequacy 
of the mechanical view, and discusses the 
reasons for it. 
To account for the phenomena of elec- 
tricity and magnetism, it became neces- 





1 The Evolution of Physics. By ALBERT EINSTEIN and LEOPOLD INFELD. (Cambridge 
University Press, London, 8s. 6d., and Simon and Schuster, New York, $ 2.50.) 
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sary to develop the concept of a ~ field”, 
a region in space permeated by a force 
that at every point has two character- 
istics—a magnitude and a direction of 
action. Although the authors imply a 
well-marked distinction between he me- 
chanical and the field theories, trey fail 
to establigh it very satigfactcriy. In 
fact the field concept would seem to date 
et least from Newton’ since grevitational 
force certainly constitutes a field as 
much as does electric or magneti force. 
The field concept, however, unicubtedly 
grew, and it is used by the authors pri- 
marily to lead into relativity, with which 
the third section closes. The corcluding 
picture of this section is of the universe 
as a field of energy, with the regions of 
greatest concentration- corresponding to 
what we had heretofore callei matter. 
According to the mechanical viev there 
was matter, on the one hand, and force 
on the other, two separate and distinct 
things—one leaving off where the other 
began. According to the field theory 
there is only one basic reality; differ- 
entiation is merely a matter of structure. 

In the earlier sections, energy trans- 
mission by waves is discussed, and a 
contrast drawn between the energy of 
waves and the energy of particles. This 
contrast was first met in attempting to 
account for light. It was initially 
thought that light was caused ky minute 
particles shooting off from the luminous 
body and striking the eye. Altborgh this 
theory satisfactorily explained meost of 


the behaviour of light, it encountered , 


difficulties with diffraction, which the 
wave theory—proposed as an a_temative 
—easily accounted for. To explain the 
paoto-electric effect, however, even the 
wave theory proved inadequate. Only 
some sort of a particle theory seemed 
capable of this. Physics was facing one 
of the most serious contradicticns of its 
career, and the final section of th2 book 
discusses these difficulties under the 
neading of Quanta. This dualism of 
wave and particle has been founc to be 
‘iniversally present, and is uncovbtedly 
one of the most difficult parts of physics 


to clarify without the aid of involved 
mathematics. 

A popular work on physics is difficult 
to appraise because to a greater extent 
than almost any other written work its 
success in attaining its objective depends 
on the extent of the reader’s knowledge. 
The authors were fully cognizant of this 
difficulty, and devote the preface to its 
discussion. “ Whilst writing the book”, 
they say, “we had long discussions as 
to the characteristics of our idealized 
reader and worried a good deal about 
him.” How well they succeeded in 
estimating the intellectual background of 
their average reader, and how success- 
ful they were in making their text meet 
his abilities and limitations, it is impos- 
sible to estimate. The work is distinctly 
an achievement, however, in completely 
avoiding mathematics. Not an equation 
appears from the opening line of the 
preface to the last line of page 313 that 
closes the final section. 

It is difficult to believe that one who 
would be deterred by even the simpler 
forms of mathematics can yet read this 
book with complete comprehension. 
Modern physics, as has already been 
remarked, is mathematics, and it would 
seem that space could have been well 
employed in clarifying the meaning of 
certain of the basic mathematical con- 
ceptions and expressions that serve as 
the very foundation stones for the new 
physics. Whether or not this is so, the 
authors have written an interesting 
book; one that even if only partly 
understood will give something of the 
change that has been completely trans- 
forming physics since the closing 
years of the last century. 

There are those, of course, who are 
disinclined to accept much of the new 
physics. I am reminded of a recent 
article in Nature! on “The Pragmatic 
and Dogmatic Spirit in Physics” by 
Prof. J. Stark. He deplores the em- 
phasis on purely theoretic structures 
which are characteristic of the “ Dog- 
matic Spirit”. Undoubtedly there is 
but a very small minority who would 
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stand by his extreme position, but an 
appreciably greater number still question 
many of the newer theoretical creations, 
and even are sceptical of some of the 
underlying postulates of relativity itself. 
It is for this reason that a wider dis- 
semination of physical philosophy is de- 
sirable, and that more effort should be 
made to elucidate the meaning and 
philosophical implications of the many 
striking concepts that support contem- 
porary physics. 

Regardless of the exact position one 
takes, there is no doubt that physics has 
run into very real difficulties since the 
tangible satisfactoriness of the days, say 
of Whewell’s History of the Inductive 
Sciences. These difficulties, moreover, 
are of particular interest to Theosophy. 
H. P. Blavatsky published her great 
works while the particle-mechanical 


physics was at its height. She did not 
share the general enthusiasm, however. 
While recognizing the true scientific 
spirit in which most of the physical re- 
search was carried on, and granting a 
large proportion of the facts, she yet 
differed radically as to the underlying 
nature of the phenomena. Against dis- 
crete, more or less unrelated units, she 
posited a basic urfity, both of substance 
and law. It is,interesting to note, there- 
fore, that it is toward exactly such a 
unity that continued study and research 
is inevitably leading. Physics of the 
period with which this book starts was 
purely material; it dealt with matter 
and motion. At the present time the 
motion still remains, but the matter has 
dissolved into what in another age no 
better word could have been found 
than spirit. 


PHILIP CHAPIN JONES 


THE VISION OF KAHLIL GIBRAN 


[J. Vijaya-Tunga is a Singhalese now resident in London. He writes about 
Gibran, a great Oriental whose influence is widespread in the Western world. Such 
a mature mind as that of A. E., the Irish literary statesman, was impressed by 
Gibran as is the young heart: of Laila Neffa in far away Uruguay, as the review 


which follows this article shows.—Eps.] 


In the Arabic world, where from the 
earliest times the poet was sought out 
by the king, Kahlil Gibran is well known 
and honoured. He has a considerable 
following in America. Indeed his most 
ardent biographer and follower to-day is 
the American poet, Barbara Young. But 
I fear that his name is not so well known 
in Europe, not in England, at any rate, 
and certainly not well enough in India. 

By a great misfortune, the meeting 
with him that a mutual acquaintance had 
arranged for me was postponed, and I 
did not seek it again, to my great loss. 
But I have been in at least one company 
of normal, educated American men and 
women, a company where youth predom- 
inated, which listened for more than an 
hour to one of their number reading 
Kahlil Gibran’s Jesus, the Son of Man, 


Every event of Kahlil Gibran’s life 
belongs to the realm of greatness. His 
birthplace in a romantic valley in the 
hallowed land of Lebanon ; his ancestors, 
cultured men, priests, scholars, and 
gentlemen-farmers ; his mother. Kamila, 
of whom he said after her death : “ My 
life was shrouded, not because Kamila 
Rahmi was my mother, but because she 
was my friend”; and who said of her 
son: “My son is outside of psychol- 
ogy”; his childhood in the four-thous- 
and-year-old vilayet of Becharre; his 
education in French, English and Arabic, 
at Beirut ; the emigration of the mother 


‘with her four children, Kahlil being then 


eleven, to Boston-; his Parisian sojourn ; 
and his life and work and death in New 
York, far from the Syria for which he 
had so great a yearning. 
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Those of us who cannot read his many 
volumes in the original Arabie must b2 
content with his books in English. Thes2 
were The Madman (1918). Twents 
Drawings (1919), The Forerunner 
(1920), The Prophet (1923), Sard and 
Foam (1926), Jesus, the Sor of Marz 
(1928) and The Gardeneof the Prophet 
(1935). X 

In these, however, is revealed to u3 
sufficiently the measure af a man.not too 
common in this modern world of com- 
promise and complacency. Kaklil Gibran 
has converted many a life into a more 
abundant one by the spoken word and 
by his presence but he was for ever re- 
minding his listeners, “ I am noz a philos- 
opher, I am not a poet, nor a painter— 
I do not wish to be any of these things. 
I wish only to share life. The hours 
spent as brother, friend, lover—these are 
hours of fulfilment, only these.” 

He was, of course, all those things and 
in the highest sense of the word As lover, 
in’ The Prophet he wrote :— 


Then said Almitra, speak to us of love. 

And he raised his head and looked upor 
the people, and there fell a grea: 

i upon them. ° 

And with a great voice he said: : 

“When love beckons to you, follow him. 
though his ways are hard and steep. 

And when his wings enfold you, yield to 
him, though the sword hidcen among 
his pinions may wound you. ; 

And when he speaks to you believe in him. 
though his voice may shetter your 
dreams as the North wind lays waste the 
garden. 

For even as love crowns you so shall he 
crucify you. Even as he is for your 
growth so he is for your pruning. 

Even as he ascends to your height and 
caresses your tenderest branches thar 
quiver in the sun, 

So shall he descend to your roots anc 
T them in their clinging to the 


His words are allegorical and his mean- 
ing prophetic, as they were, and are, or. 
the lips of the mystic poets of India anc 
of Persia. In Jesus, the Son oj Man, he 
puts these words into the mouth of 
Jobn :— 

I would tell you more of Him, but how 


shall I? 
When love becomes vast love becomes 
wordless. 





The greater the mind, the more elo- 
quent its silence. In The Prophet Kah- 
HI Gibran sings :— 


A seeker of silences am I, and what treasure 


ve 
I found in silences that I i 
with confidence ? á TO PERR 

And in Jesus, the Son of Man he 
makes Zacchæus defend Jesus thùs :— 
You believe in what you hear said. 

ieve in the unsaid, for the silence of men 

is nearer than their words. 

And, poet that he was, every truth he 
realised in his silences, he clothed in 
Beauty. Barbara Young quotes an 
Gluminating story :— 

At six he was given a volume of Leonardo 
reproductions to look at, and after turning 
& few pages, burst into wild weeping 
end ran away to be alone. His passion for 
Da Vinci possessed him from that hour, so 
much so, indeed, that one day, when his 
father rebuked him, for some childish mis- 
cemeanour, the boy flew into a rage and 
shouted, “ What have you to do with me 
ényway ? I am an Italian.” How reminiscent 
cf those other words, Woman, what have 
I to do with thee?’ i 

On another occasion he argued with 
Łis mother on the proper speling of 
‘ Kahlil”, changing it from the more 
tsual Arabic Khalil. “Cant you see”, 
Fe asked her, “the form is more beauti- 
ful this way?” 

“Do whatever you will, so long as 
you do it beautifully”, was his rule of 
conduct. If we translate this dictum in 
é spirit of reverence and not of half- 
cynicism we shall get a rule of conduct 
taat is at all times dependable. For 
is it not exactly what was meant by 
tnose too often and too glibly quoted 
Lnes of Keats? 

Kahlil Gibran was both as a painter 
and a poet greater than Blake. This 
is not meant.as a reflection on the latter 
for if one considers the hostility of en- 
\ironment and tradition against which 
Blake had to develop his mysticism his 
was the more remarkable achievement. 
Eahlil Gibran was indeed fortunate in 
taat respect. 

Of his draughtsmanship and genius as 
an artist there is not the slightest doubt. 
If anything has eclipsed his fame as an 
actist it is only his greatness as a philos- 
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opher and a mystic. While India’s 
ancient art ıs full of examples for its 
artists of to-day no Indian artist, or for 
that matter no Oriental artist, can but 
be inspired to greater heights by a study 
of Kahlil Gibran’s symbolic drawings 
and paintings. 

Nurtured as he was in an atmosphere 
of beauty, love and understanding— 
though his father tried his best to make 
his son a lawyer instead of a poet— 
it was no wonder that Kahlil Gibran 
should have sought his greatest inspira- 
tion in the unorthodox but truer and 
nobler life and death of Jesus. 

Numerous as are the portraits of 
Jesus that the devout, the inspired and 
the learned have created in his name, 
there is no single portrait or book in 
which you get a portrait of Jesus so 
vivid, so understandable and so akin to 
reality (from the Oriental point of view 
at least) as in Kahlil Gibran’s Jesus, 
the Son of Man. 

From the mouths of seventy-nine 
characters—as vastly divergent as 
possible—we get a very vivid picture 
of the inspired child Jesus growing up 
to youth and manhood and fulfilment. 
Here, for example, is Annas, the High 
Priest, defending the persecution of 
Jesus :— 


He made sport of us and our laws; He 
mocked at our honour and jeered at our 
dignity. He even said He would destroy the 
Temple and desecrate the holy places. He 
was shameless. and for this He had to die. 


And this is how Ahaz, the keeper of, 


the inn where Jesus had his Last 
Supper, remembered Him :— 

_ Then He put the two pieces (of silver) 
into my hand, and said, “ With these buy a 
silken girdle for your daughter, and bid 


her wear it on the day of the passover in 
remembrance of me.” 


Voces de Oriente (Voices of the 
Orient). By Latta NEFFA. (Published 
by the Author, Montevideo, Uruguay, 
South America.) 

This beautifully printed and illustrat- 
ed book contains translations in Spanish 
from the Arabic writings of Kahlil 
Gibran, Marie Ziade, and other Arabic 


And this was how Zacchezus answered 
questioners :— 

You ask if Jesus could have escaped His 
shameful death and saved His followers from 
persecution 

Aye, He could have said, “Go back to 
your kin. The world is not ready for me. 
J shall return a thousand years hence. Teach 
your children ¢o await my return.” 

He could have done this had he so 


osen .. e 
Neither the Romans slew Him, nor the 


Priests. ° : 
The whole world stood to honour Him 
upon that hill. 


And Mary, His Mother :— 


Woman shall be forever the womb and 
the cradle but never the tomb. We die that 
we may give life unto life even as our 
fingers spin the thread for the raiment that 
we shall never wear. 

Idealist though he was Kahlil Gibran 
was equally concerned with the ordinary 
lives and activities of his fellow-men. 
The only people he had no use for 
were the merely clever. In The 
Garden of the Prophet he wrote :— 

The angels are tired of the clever. And 
it was but yesterday that an angel said to 
me : “ We created hell for those who glitter. 
What else but ire can erase a shiny surface 
and melt a thing to its core?” 


He was ever thinking out for his be- 
loved Syria “a system of forestation and 
agriculture, and the solution of economic 
and political problems”. And he ex- 
horted “Young Americans of Syrian 
origin” in these words :— ` 


Stand before the towers of New York and 
Washington, Chicago and San Francisco say- 
ing in your heart, “ I am the descendant of 
a people that builded Damascus and Byblus, 
and Tyre and Sidon and Antioch, and now 
Te to build with you, and with a 


J. VisJAYA-TUNGA 


authors. The translator tells us in her 
biographical note on Gibran that she 
was attracted to the original works of 
this “ greatest poet of the Near East” 
whom she also regards as the “ poet- 
messiah” because in his writings are 
focussed the voice and the genius of the 
Arabic people. She promises to continue 
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to give to the Spanish-speaking world 
the message of living Arabian culture. 
Delightful is her rendering but her pow- 
e to charm the reader increases from 
tke fact that she completed this first 
book before the age of fourteen, making 
of it, she tells us “a sweet remembrance 
o- my childhood”. Bom of Arab 
parents in Montevideo, she has perfect 


e 

Symbolism and Belief. By Epwyn 
BEVAN. (George Allen and Unwir. 15s.) 

‘One’s reaction to this book will be 
chiefly conditioned by the expectations 
created by the title. At the outs2t, Dr. 
Bevan quotes Professor Whiteheai’s de- 
finition of Symbolism :— 

Tke human mind is functioning s7mboli- 
cally when some components of its experi- 
ence elicit consciousness, beliefs, emotions, 
anc usages, respecting other components of 
its 2xperience. 

Dr. Bevan, having told us that he 
thinks a symbol certainly “ means some- 
thing presented to the senses or the imag- 
ination—usually to the senses—which 
stancs for something else ”, accepts Prof- 
esscr Whitehead’s definition, qualifying 
it by making a distinction between sym- 
bols which give no information about the 
thing symbolised and those which co, 

Then follow long learned chapters de- 
tailing anthropological and literary evi- 
dence relating to the symbols of H2ight, 
Time, Lizht, Spirtt, Wrath, and s> on. 
There is no doubt about the erudit.on— 
zossibly some readers will feel bomoard- 
ad ky it—but whether or not, wher ycu 
close the book, anything essential will 
have been added to your knowledge of 
symbolism is an open question. 

For instance, to be told that the ten- 
dency of primitive man to regard the sky 
as the home of God was “a singularly 
apt anticipation of the truth” may, cr 
nay rot, shed light on the symbolic sig- 
nificance of Height. In the same way, 
cur apprehension of the value of Light 
¿s a symbol may, or may not, be ceep- 


command over both languages, the 
Arabic and the Spanish ; and it is evi- 
dent from her book that she too, unites 
within herself the East and the West, 
and will soften, to quote her own words 
about Gibran, with her Oriental Soul 
the materialistic exaggeration of the civil- 
ization of the Occident. 


ened by the announcement that it is 
especially intended to give “the sense of 
glory m 

That, however, is a matter for the 
individual reader.. What, surely, wil 
affect the majority is the number of 
sentences which jar, although their mean- 
ing is clear enough. There is space for 
only two examples. Here 1s the first : 

Since no phrase you can use about the 
Supreme-is adequate to the Reality, all you 
can do is to throw out your phrase at It and 
then deny that the phrase js true. 

And this is the second : 


The crucial question . is, What has 


happened to Jesus since? [his death) Has 
he ceased now to exist, just as much as the 
old horse we may have seen last year in a 
neighbouring field ? 

It is difficult too, not to be irritated by 
Dr. Bevan’s profound conviction that the 
Hebraic group of religions 1s right and 
that the Indian group is fundamentally 
wrong. And isn’t there something pom- 
pous and patronising in this reference to 
Indian mysticism? “If we leave out of 
account the peculiar development of pan- 
theistic mysticism in India, seen already 
in the Upanishads....” 

Doubtless Blake, Swedenborg, and 
Boehme are considered madmen by the 
right people ; nevertheless, those who find 
the definition of symbolism, quoted at 
the beginning of this review, totally in- 
adequate, might study their works before 
abandoning the whole subject. And they 
might just glance at the Upanishads. 
They seem to have lasted for about 2,800 
years, if not more. 


CLAUDE HOUGHTON 
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Shamanism in Western North 
America—A Study in Cultural Relation- 
ship. By WILLARD Z. PARK. (North- 
western University, Evanston and Chi- 
cago. $2.25.) 

Anthropological studies have grown in 
variety and volume. It is amusing that 
scholars with modernest outlook who 
accept nothing which does not admit of 
laboratory verification are somehow 
fascinated by the odd, strange, 
religious beliefs and practices of 
primitive sections of humanity. 

Dr. Park chose Shamanism as his 
subject for a dissertation presented for 
the Doctor’s Degree in Philosophy of 
the Yale University. The work under 
notice is a revised presentation of that 
thesis. What is “Shamanism” ? 

All the practices by which super- 
natural power may be acquired by mortals, 
the exercise of that power for good or 
evil, and all the concepts and beliefs 
associated with these practices, 

The beliefs “and practices are record- 
ed in detail in the chapter entitled 


“ Paviotso Shamanism”. In the 
following chapter inter-relations, recipro- 
cities, readjustments, etc., found in 


“Shamanism” as practised by different 
primitive tribes in different geographi- 
cal distributions are set forth with a 
wealth of detail that does credit to the 


Liberality and Civilization. By GIL- 
BERT Murray. (Allen & Unwin. 2s. 6d.) 

From Gilbert Murray one expects a 
noble statement of the “ Liberal” faith ; 
and in these two lectures he gives us such 
a statement. It is significant, however, 
that he feels the necessity of substituting 
the word “ liberality ” for “ liberalism” : 
for that is a tacit acknowledgment that 
“liberalism” is discredited. What Gil- 
bert Murray means by “liberality” is 
what Matthew Arnold meant by “ cul- 
ture ”. 

Liberality is not a doctrine ; it is a spirit 
or attitude of mind, constantly ing in 
its outer manifestation according to cir- 
cumstances it has to meet, but always es- 
sentially the same in itself, an effort to get 
rid of prejudice so as to see the truth, to get 


industry and critical perception of Dr. 
Park. The results obtained are 
brought together in the concluding 
chapter. 

The American “Shaman” may be 
compared to the Hindu Mantra-Vadi or 
Montrika, Ancient Hindu religious 
practices intended to enable individuals 
to acquire some specific power for good 
or evil over theif fellow men have round 
them a vast,mass of literature that is 
yet to be systematically investigated. 
Arthur Avalon (Sir John Woodroffe) 
has done his best in placing before 
English audiences the contents of some 
of the leading works on “ Mantra- 
Sastra”. But the Vedanta counsels a 
stern and stiff attitude of renunciation 
of desire to acquire such power. Even 
the extraordinary power associated with 
the Yoga-Siddhis is not to be desired. 
The power, if and when successfully 
acquired, is to be used always for the 
good of the people. But then, human 
nature and mentality being what they 
are, temptations are sure to deflect one 
from the path of rectitude, and urge 
him on to the use of these powers for 
self-aggrandigement, for exploitation, for 
evil. It is thus, best not to have any- 
thing to do with such powers. That, 
I would like to emphasize, is the ideal 
of the Vedanta. 


R. Naca Raja SARMA 


rid of selfish passions so as to do the right. 
It is not a popular attitude. 

How then does Gilbert Murray per- 
suade himself that it can prevail? The 
modern world, he says truly, is dominat- 
ed by fear. It is inevitable that it should | 
be. Nations are equipped with an incom- 
parable power of destruction, and they 
know in their hearts that they are no 
better than their fathers—no fitter to 
wield such superhuman powers. 

As we know, Gilbert Murray still “ be- 
lieves in” the League of Nations. I do 
not criticise him for that, for assuredly 
he worked as hard as any Englishman to 
make it a reality. But it seems to me 
that at the crucial moment he turns a 
blind eye to the realities which, at other 
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times, he sees so clearly. He gives an un- 
exaggerated account of the complete re- 
pudiation of “liberality ” by the totali- 
tarian nations, and concludes :— 

Neither can we fly for refuge to pure pac- 
ifism. If we believe that sacrifice is good, 
let us sacrifice ourselves, not our neighbours. 
To undertake solemnly, and with an air of 
rel:gious duty never to defend you- brother 
against wrong if the wrong-doer uses armed 
force seems to me a d not only of libe- 
rality but of civilzation itself. No. The 
only safe road is a straight eoad. Th2 na- 
tions that for the sake o poe are zeady to 
live according to law an rd justice to 
one another are a vast majority. Taey have 
vast economic and mili stren. Their 
united will would be, I think, irres.stikle so 
long as it operates along peaceful channels 
for liberal and lawful ends, But thev are 
not united. 

How, then, is this a straight road, see- 
ing that its foundations do not 2xist? I 
am. not concerned to dispute with Gilbert 
Murray, whom I respect, about ihe na- 
ture of pacifism, which I think he carica- 
tures. But I seek in vain to discover 
what basis in fact he has for Lis faith 
that the “liberal” nations of the world 
will combine in a selfless league fo resist, 
or at least to isolate, the Fascist nations. 
He himself has made the admission that 
“liberality”, which is the attitude of 


Essentialism: To Defend Truth. 
(Pollen House, London. 5s.) 

The anonymous author claims to pre- 
sent a new conception of Chrsliznity 
and of world religions acceptable to this 
new age. We find, however, no disserta- 
tion on world religions ; the whcle book 
is exhausted in expounding Christianity 
as the dynamic philosophy of life. 

The language is more fresh and arrest- 
ing than the ideas. Essentialism is de- 
fined as the acknowledgment of the 
Eternal Verity within the individual as 
well as the mass-heart of humarity and 
its purpose is to bring out the deeper 
meaning of the Delphic oracle : “ Know 
Thyself.” The true significance of this 
cryptic utterance is to be found in the 
Eastern Wisdom, without whith any 
conception of Christianity must remain 
incomplete. Essentialism teackes the 


mind on which such a league depends, is 
not a popular attitude. How does he 
persuade himself that it will become 
popular? Or that the “liberal.” nations 
which do not trust one another will trust 
one another ? 

In my judgment, Gilbert Murray’s 
analysis, though profound, is not pro- 
found enough. It is the analysis of a 
Greek mind seeking to order the world 
according to rational principles. Men in 
the mass are not governed by their rea- 
son; they are governed by appetite or 
religion. And those for whom “ liberal- 
ity” is a religion, as it is for Gilbert 
Murray, are very few. But even they, 
it seems to me, would be more effective 
if they realized that they are in fact in 
the position of a tiny minority, whose al- 
liance with the hosts of well-meaning and 
self-deceived Liberals is really superficial. 
Finally, I cannot understand how Gilbert 
Murray reconciles his attitude of “ lib- 
erality ”, which I know to be sincere and 
from which as a student I received an 
abiding impression, with the abomina- 
tion of modern mechanised war, which is 
the same whether the war be defensive 
or offensive. 

JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 


Law of Cause and Effect, considers 
Heaven and Hell as conditions existing 
individually i in each man, and recognizes 
previous incarnations “ not necessarily of 
the earth”. Since Essentialism admits 
the common characteristics of World- 
Saviours who inspire men to attain the 
Absolute Good which they have reached, 
why does it allot first place to Christ ? 
The book, ultra-modern in format, 
includes propaganda for a British Amer- 
ican alliance and an economic panacea 
as well. The author has a visionary 
ideal of reforming himanity and uniting 
mankind ; he appeals to all to adopt his 
doctrine and to organise a band of Es- 
sentialists pledgéd to practise its cardi- 
nal affirmation :—“I am the Supreme 
Consciousness....and Truth Everlasting 
....J abominate self-interest and domin- 
ate Evil.” 
SWAMI JAGADISWARANANDA 
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Village Theatrzs. The Foundations of 
the Indian National Theatre. By TANDRA 
Devi. With a Foreword by NANDALAL 
Bose. (Tandre Devi Publications, 
Shrinagar, Kashmir. As. 10.) 

In this booket of hardly 20 pages 
Tandra Devi (Lrs. Foulds) makes a 
passionate plea tor the revival of puppet 
or marionette shows in our villages. 
The village to-dey is a drab place steep- 
ed in despair, irertia and apathy. One 
of the ways of putting new life and joy 
into our village people is to give them 
some potent means of self-expression or 
creative activity. And here is a method 
that Tandra Devi points out which 
while being well-within the means of vil- 
lage people will give ample opportunity 
for local skill and ingenuity to express 
itself in the way of dramatic imagina- 
tion, poetry, music, cclour and move- 


Legends of tke Longhouse. By JESSE 
J. CORNPLANTER of the Senecas. (J. B. 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. $2.00) 

These racy tales “told to Sab-Nee- 
Weh, the White Sister” are reproduced 
in the narrators idiom, as piquant as 
his pen-and-ink sketches which illustrate 
them. The student of comparative 
thought will value them as additions to 
the literature of legend, for there is truth 
in the opinion of the author’s father, 
whom he quotes, “that most all legends 
nowadays were .n the olden time a real- 
ity”. Madame Blavatsky, who had de- 
voted many yezrs to studying legendary 
lore of various races, declared her convic- 
tion that “no mythological story, no 
traditional evert in the folk-lore of a 
people has ever been, at any time, pure 
fiction ” and thet “ Popular folk-lore and 
traditions, how2ver fanciful at times, 
when sifted may lead to the discovery of 
long-lost, but important, secrets of na- 
ture.” 

These legends tell of giants and of 
witches and of tie “ Little People”, some 
of whom live beneath the rocks and cav- 
erns, others abng the streams, while 
still another group “ wakes up the plants 


ment. In Czechoslovakia puppet shows 
are used not only for entertainment but 
also as an important means for forma- 
tion of character and dissemination of 
knowledge regarding practical subjects 
such as public hygiene, domestic science 
and the like. A whole world of beauty, 
joy and creatiye energy will .be opened 
up for our village people if the educated 
unemployed will turn to puppet shows 
and travel froma village to village con- 
ducting such shows till villagers learn. to 
do it for themselves. Puppet shows 
should also be a means of developing the 
inborn talents of children when introd- 
uced in schools. They have great pos- 
sibilities. 

The author gives names of useful 
literature on the subject and the booklet 
is enlivened by beautiful pictures and 
designs. 

BHARATAN KUMARAPPA 


and causes them to grow in the spring- 
time ; they make the flowers blossom in 
their time, also paints the fruit red when 
it ripens” 

In THE ARYAN Partu (September 
1937), Mr. James Truslow Adams 
under the title, “ The Long House” de- 
scribed the remarkable League of the 
Iroquois Indians of New York State, of 
which the Senecas were members, with 
four other tribes—a League of Nations 
which worked, maintaining peace among 
its savage members. One legend in this 
book, “The Naked Bear”, seems to be 
an echo of the setting up of that League, 
recounting the public burial of all weap- 
ons of war and, with it, the disavowal 
of hatred and desire for revenge upon 
former enemies. The old Chief adjures 
the people of his own village and of an- 
other in words that have a message for 
our modern strife-torn world :— 

Let no one ever mention about the past. 
We all have lost some one; so let us not 
bring back the things that hurt us... Be- 
ginning to-day, we find we are one le 
only that we live apart in different villages, 
but let us keep up that relationship alive 
within us, 

Pu. D. 


COR.RESPON DENCE 


CONTROVERTIBLE PSYCHOLOGY 


Professor, Woodworth, of, Columbia Uni- 
versity, in a chapter of ‘his text- book, which 
is studied in British Wniversities, has ex- 
pounded his Western view of the ‘ Aim of 
Psychology 

Any English dictionary Will be found to 
define ‘Psychology’ as ‘that brarch of 
knowledge which deals with the M:nd or 
Soul’, This definition may be considered 
defective in that many people draw a psy- 
chological distinction between the Mind and 
the Soul. Mind is defined in English dic- 
tionaries as the ‘Thinking Pricciple’; a 
subtle abstraction. Soul is defined as ‘the 

‘Spiritual Principle in man’; wkich is yet 
another subtle abstraction. 

Professor Woodworth states that Psychol- 
ogy is the study of the human -ndividual. 
pays! is defined as the essentially 

One 

The human individual has ex.sted, and 
exists, in countless numbers, and cannot be 
studied as the essentially ‘One’, for all 
pene individuals exhubit inherent differ- 


nthe Professor also states that during his 
lifetime the individual r s the same in- 
dividual in spite of many changes: As a 
contradıction in terms, and verba. jugglery, 
this statement takes a lot of beatıng. 

Professor Woodworth states that in, de- 
fining Psychology as the science o: the indi- 
vidual’s activities he does not mean that 
the individual should be studied epar; from 
his environment. 

As it is impossible in fact to separaze any 
human individual from his envirorment this 
statement seems superfluous. He of 

the cognitive activity of the indiv.dual’ but 

would be. hard put to suggest fom what 
origin springs that co nvidu act.vity. He 
states that different i et duals respond dif- 
ferently to the same 

What he does not seem Hr realize is that 
material stimuli originate from psychic 
stimuli. 

He postulates ‘O’ as his symbol for the 
organism or the individual, Accually, he 
uses ‘OQ’ as his symbol for both the organism 
and the individual. Individuals are made up 
of organisms, ‘inter alia’, and bcth organ- 
isms and individuals vary, so that the prof- 
essor is up against the Infinity of variety 
in fact. Professor ‘Woodworth insists that 
we must know our ‘O’. Such a categorical 
imperative is prima facie absurd, in all our 
circumstances, 

He also points out that individuels vary in 
candition. The more psychic anc material 


conditions vary, the greater grow the diffi- 
culties for such psychologists as himself. 

Professor Woodworth enumerates and lays 
down the following as the General Principles 
of Psychology :-— 

1, The individual is a unit. It may 
truly be said that many a mickle individual 
ane so much more the muckle trouble for 


his psychology. 

e organism is not simply ‘one’. Yet 
we see that the individual, made up of 
organisms, and the organism alike are both 
‘O?’ in Professor Woodworth’s formule. 

3. The organism parti parapare in environ- 
mental ProCase while stil maintaining its 
individuali Here he identifies the organ- 
ism with the individual, and we so often 
find that a distinction between the individ- 
ual organism and the individual must, for 
reason’s very sake, be drawn. 

4. Participation takes place only by 
means of stimuli and museular and glandular 
responses. These responses we hazard are 
the result of primal porche stimuli, 

5. The organism becomes set or adjusted 
for situations or goals. In an infinite vari- 
ety of ways, yes. All that makes the puzzle 
more complicated than ever. 

6. One individual differs from another. 
Can he then hope to psychologize count- 
less differing individuals ? 

7. The same individual displays a varie 
of activities. Added to his previous 
culties, this fresh variant should indeed 
render the aim of the Professors PINE 
a superhuman task. 

8. The individual hangra in tim 

me 


ing, learning, TEE ow Tittle, 
some learn little, w. al deelne.. in the 
end ; it is of course a lamentable fact that 


all ‘ ‘individuals’ change in time. Lament- 
able, that is, for the study of ‘ psychology ’. 

9. The individual has needs, desires and 
goals. Necessity is the mother of every- 
thing, including change. 

10. Many individual activities are 
thetic. Among these we must include prt 
essor Whoodworth’s ‘Aim of ase a 

My many Eastern friends will, I believe, 
agree with. me that their language, be it 
Sanskrit or Arabic, is better organized and 
adapted than is the English, or American, 
language to express psychological concepts. 
uf ned are in doubt about this, they might 


syn- 


themselves by perusal of Professor 
Wo odworth’s beats er text-book on 
Psychology. 


T. H. WORGAN 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


In our civilization suicide is on the 
increase : the majority of suicides oc- 
cur in lands where the mechanical 
forces of civilization are focussed in 
abundance ; again, there are more 
suicides in towns than in the country. 
Many are the reasons advanced for 
this evil, while not a negligible group 
of logical cerebrators go so far as to 
justify the act oi self-murder. Modern 
knowledge as vopularized certainly 
aids a logical person to conclude that 
suicide is justifiable: if man is a 
fortuitous concrescence of atoms and 
if his self-consciousness is born of his 
body ; if his blood is the mother of 
his emotions and his nerves the father 
of his thoughts.; if, like the flame of 
a candle, man gets extinguished when 
the body dies—then it is logical and 
right that he should commit suicide 
when pain and disease assail him ; 
when heart feelings depress him ; 
when starvation faces him; when 
his mind is full of confusion. False 
philosophy is at the root of every 
trouble our civilization is heir to. 
The ghastly evil of suicide is not un- 
derstood because the available knowl- 
edge of the psychic and occult condi- 
tions which surround man is not 
studied. An important publication 
on the subject is Suicide by Romilly 
Fedden (Peter Davies, London, 12s. 
6d.), and we print here a review of 
it prepared for us by Miss Winifred 
Whiteman :— 

At first one wonders why the subject 
should have been chosen. To fill the 
mind and stimulate the emotions with 
images of evils and disasters is the best 


way to reproduce them. There are 
images enough of self-destruction in the 


picture galleries of the Astral Light, that 
imponderable, invisible medium inter- 
penetrating the earth’s atmosphere, 
which retains the record of earthly 
thoughts and events, to reflect them back 
again on unconscious men and women, 
“suggesting” to them their repetition. 
The view that,suicide is no evil (and 
the author’s sympathies incline towards 
it) arises from a wrong philosophical 
basis, 

Nevertheless the book provides data of 
value, when properly sifted and under- 
stood, though it would have been more 
useful for reference had there been an 
index. It deals with ritualistic, epi- 
demical and personal suicide, and with 
the variations in the public attitude to- 
wards the act, from classical times down 
to the present day, and concludes with 
suggested explanatory theories and 
modern statistics. 

It states that, broadly speaking, the 
incidence of suicide varies with the de- 
gree of individual self-consciousness and 
responsibility afhong the units of society. 
In periods when custom and authority 
dominate, suicide is rare, for men do not 
have to face life on their own feet, and 
may even be deprived, by the inertia of 
this social dependence, of their very birth- 
right as thinking responsible beings. In 
transition periods when the old social 
systems break up, and when individual- 

«ism forms the key-note of men’s faith, 
suicide increases. Men are overwhelmed 
by the problem of thinking for them- 
selves. Actually the explanation should 
be taken further. When the awakening 
self-consciousness identifies itself with 
the lower personal nature alone, then it 
does become despairingly aware of its 
own insufficiency to deal with life. The 
sufficing power resides in man’s higher, 
divine nature, which in materialistic ages 
is ignored or denied, but through which 
alone he experiences the strength that 
comes from his spiritual unity with his 
fellow beings and all nature. 

The second theory put forward is 
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Freud’s tentative postulate that the in- 
stinct for death is even more basic than 
the instinct for preservation. <All ani- 
mate things are said thus to str ve, not 
towards some evolutionary prozrss, but 
back towards the source from whith they 
came, the complete peace anc equi- 
librium of-th> iranimate..The author of 
this book, as seid, appears favourably 
inclined towards zhe assertion of the right 
to die at choice. In faq he suggests a 
similarity between the mystic who at- 
tains througt. the path of “inaction” 
the timeless oblivion of Nirvana, and the 
man who ends che activities of bodily 
existence by seeking refuge in hə quiet 
of death. 

Ye gods! if i: were only possible to 
break these Cistcrting mirrors of men’s 
minds that twist truth into error, whose 
crooked philosopny breeds crocked mo- 
tives, crooked trazic acts ! Small vonder 
that the old Kabalists said “ Demon est 
Deus inversus ” ! This book shows well, 
if unintentionall;, how this ‘ philo- 
sophical ” concept of suicide is the black- 
ened, distorted shadow, at second re- 
move, of the tru2 conception of Nirva- 
na, both states producirfg extirction of 
life as commonly understood. 

Evil comes frem a blind appl cation 
of the materialistic dead-letter of spiri- 
tual truths, inverting the divine irto the 
infernal. Ritualistic suicide and the 
foul horrors called religious saczifices, 
spring from a distortion of “ atone- 
ment” and other theological dcctrines ; 
the gross debauchery of phallic rites is a 
degraded representation of the runda- 
mental abstract duality of life, wh Je the 
viewing of suicide as the gate to freedom, 
which may be opened at wish, is a per- 
version of the spiritual paradox, “ Give 
up thy life if zhoa would’st live.” The 
personal consc:ousness has to be “ killed 
out” if the divire universal conscious- 
ness is to become manifest in the kuman 
being. In this connection we suspect 
that in dealing with ancient writers such 
as Diogenes Laertes, Mr. Romilly Fed- 
den has attributed to bodily suicide what 
really described the “ killing out” of the 
personal separativ> consciousness. 

Even the gozl o: the mystic as he con- 


ceives it is actually “suicide”, soul- 
suicide, more deadly than the other, for 
it is quietism, the utter paralysis of the 
soul. It is not too difficult to recognize 
when physical suicide ıs “ escapism”, 
however high-sounding the terms that 
describe it. Yet the “Path of Libera- 
tion”, the merging of the individual in 
the “ Undifferentiated ”—-the Avyakiam 
of Sankya philosophy—is spiritual es- 
capism, though too often falsely exalted 
by the religious as the supreme goal of 


existence. Some of those who obliterate . 


themselves in the blissful unity of Nir- 
vana, unconcerned about their duty to 
their fellow units, are called the Buddhas 
of Selfishness. Yet even they cannot lose 
themselves for sempiternity. For actual- 
ly the best argument against spiritual or 
material suicide is one the author does 
not appear to have met. It is impossible 
to kill oneself. The destruction of the 
physical body still leaves the person 
alive, and if self-centred, far more at the 
mercy of his chaotic thoughts and in- 
tensified desires, that function even more 
actively without the friction of the physi- 
cal frame to act as a brake. He may go 
over and over again the thoughts and 
events that led up to the point of suicide, 
while the pent-up force can find no re- 
lief in physical action. The violence of 
the images thus created on the astral 
plane, reflecting themselves in minds 
whose resistance is low, explains the con- 
tagious, epidemical aspect of suicide, 
murder and such acts. 

Some, at least, of our social problems 
would be cleared up, if the public mind 
grasped the fact that suicide or euth- 
anasia does not mean a release from 
troubles and pains, as death does, when 
it comes at its normal, proper time. 
Collating the data available will 
enable those postulates to be checked 
up and verified. In this way it 
should be possible to build the accu- 
mulative work already done in the pres- 
ent volume into something constructive, 
by the help of which those who feel the 
need of it will be able to distinguish 
between the true and the false “way 
out”. 


Point out the ‘' Way '’—however dimly, 
and lost among the host—as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path In darkness. 


—The Voice of the Silence 
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INDUSTRIALIZATION 
A SCIENTIFIC APPROACH 


Those who are enamoured of the 
mechanistic ctvilization of the West 
are strongly advised to read with at- 
tention a remarkable book to which 
we have referred more than once in 
these pages. That is Man, the Un- 
known (Hamish Hamilton, London, 
and Harper’s, New York) by Alexis 
Carrel. All of those who imitate the 
Western modes of living in food, 
dress, etc., bu: especialy those who 
wish to see India industrialized, are 
committing a grave blunder in not. 
studying this book. Its author is no 
ordinary man; he occupies a most 
prominent place among the front- 
rank scientists of the world. 

Alexis Carrel is a Frenchman by 
birth who had already attained fame 
as a medical man and a surgeon 
when on the invitation of the Rocke- 
feller Institute he went to New York. 
In 1912 he won the Nobel Prize for 
his researches in human blood- 
vessels ; in 1€31 he won the Nord- 
hoff-Jung Cancer Prize. To this 


. volume, which no thoughtful man 


can afford to miss reading, he brings 
his research and his long experience 
in the service of humanity. He writes 
an intimate hpok, and in passage after 
passage he reveals the dangers of in- 
dustrialization to modern civilization 
—dangers which are as menacing as 
those of war itself, if not more so. 

Below we print a few extracts, in 
the hope that reformers everywhere, 
but especially in India, will make 
what good use they can of them in 
their endeavour to create an enduring 
civilization. For if a civilization is 
really to endure its foundation must 
be not economic and political but 
moral and spiritual. 

What are the roots of our present 
troubles ? : 

Modern civilization finds itself in a 
difficult position because it does not suit 
us. It has been erected without any 
knowledge of our real nature. It was 
born from the whims of scientific dis- 
coveries, from the appetites of men, 
their illusions, their theories, and their 
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desires. 

Those who 
labourers :— 

Esthetic activity remains potential in 
most individuals because industrial civi- 
lization has surrounded them with 
cearse, vulgar, and ugly sights. Fecause 
wehave been transformed into machines. 
The worker spends hiselife repeating the 
same gesture thcusands of times each 
day. He manufactures onfy single parts. 
He never makes the complete object. He 


suffer most are the 


is not allowed to use his intelligence. He ' 


is the blind horse plodding rourd and 
round the whole day long to draw water 
from a well. Incustrialism forbiGs man 
the very mental activities which could 
bring him every cay some joy. Ir sacri- 
ficing mind to matter, modern c viliza- 
lion has perpetrated a momentcus error. 
An error all the more dangerous. Lecause 
nobody revolts azainst it, because it is 
accepted as easily as the unhealtay life 
of great cities and the confinement in 
factories However, those who exp2rience 
even a rudimentary esthetic feeling in 
their work are far happier than those 
who produce merely in omler tc ke able 
to consume In xs present form, indus- 
try has deprived the worker >f origi- 
nality and beauty. 

According to this great 3centist 
those countries which are industrial- 
ly most develop2d are fast returning 
to barbarism :— 

We are unhappy. We degenerate mor- 
ally and mentally. The groups and the 
nations in which industrial civil zation 
has attained its imghest development are 
precisely those which are becoming 
weaker. And whose return to barbarism 
is the most rapid. But they do not re- 
alize it They are without proiection 
against the hostile surroundings that 
science has built about them. 


Those factors which are supposed 
to raise the standard of life are of 
questionable merit, not according to 
some mystic philosopher, bu: :n the 
opinion of this eminent scien-ist. 

Electric lighting, elevators, biclogical 


morals, and chemical adulteration of 
foodstuffs have been accepted solely be- 
ceuse those innovations were agreeable 
ard convenient. But no account what- 
ever has been taken of their probable 
efect on human beings. 

Further Dr. Carrel does not believe 
even in improving the scientific 
gadgets; he recommends turning 


away from the present path “in 


order to follow the mental and the 
spiritual ” way of living. 

What ıs the good of increasing the 
ccmfort, the luxury, the beauty, the size 
ard the complications of our civilization, 
if our weakness prevents us from guid- 
inz it to our best advantage ? It is really 
nct worth while to go on elaborating a 
way of living that is bringing about the 
demoralization and the disappearance of 
the noblest elements of the great races. 
It would be far better to pay more atten- 
tion to ourselves than to construct faster 
steamers, more comfortable automobiles, 
cheaper radios, or telescopes for examin- 
inz the structure of remote nebula. What 
real progress will be accomplished when 
ai-craft take us to Europe or to China 
in a few hours? Is it necessary to in- 
crease production unceasingly so that 
mən may consume larger and larger 
quantities of useless things? There is 
nct the shadow of a doubt that mechan- 
ical, physical, and chemical sciences are 
incapable of giving us intelligence, moral 
discipline, health, nervous equilibrium, 
*security, and peace. 

Our curiosity must turn aside from its 
present path, and take another direction. 
It must leave the physical and physio- 
logical in order to follow the mental and 
th> spiritual. 

To transform the established order 
of industrialism, such as it obtains in 
Britain or the U.S. A., is wellnigh im- 
possible ; but in countries like India 
were people advocate establishment 
of a similar order it is imperative that 
the considered pronouncements of 
such scientific authorities as Dr. 
A exis Carrel should be heeded. 


THE CASE AGAINST CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 
WHY HAS IT LOST GROUND ? 


[Fenner Brockway is the author (with Stephen Hobhouse) of English 
Prisons To-day (1921), and of A New way with Crime (1928). In addition to 
his book knowledge and investigation he has practical experience ; for*he suffered 
nine prosecutions, and more than one imprisonment including two years’ hard 
labour, under the Military Service Act during the War, for conscience sake. 


It is a commentary on the barbarism which is enveloping the West to read 
his statement that “the cause for the abolition of capital punishment has suffered 
a set-back ”. He 1s looking to the emergence of a New World from which every kind 
of “domination” will vanish. This will not be till the West recognizes the prin- 
ciple of Non-Violence epitomized in the saying of the Great Buddha, “ Hatred 
ceaseth not by hatred but by love.”—Eps.] 


Until the 1930’s or thereabouts the 
case against capital punishment was 
making great progress. In many 
European countries the death penalty 
had been abolished ; the Soviet Union 
had followed -its revolution in 1917 
by ending executions not only in civil 
life but in the army ; and in Britain 
a Commission had recommended a 
limitation of the death penalty which 
was generally recognised as a first 
step towards abolition. 

But to-day we must recognise that 
the cause for the abolition of capital 
punishment has suffered a setback. 
In the Soviet Union the death penalty 
has been re-introduced; in other. 
countries there are few signs of pro- 
gress towards abolition, whilst in 
many the death penalty is being im- 
posed on an extended scale. Why is 
this ? 

I think the answer is to be found 
in the increased use of the death 
penalty in political cases. Twenty 
years ago it was rare for a political 
offender to be executed. Far more 
prisoners were sentenced to execution 
for civil crimes than for political 


crimes. But now the proportions 


have been reversed. During the last 
five years a hundred prisoners have 
been executed for “treason” for 
every prisoner executed for murder. 

The new tendency was begun in 
Germany, where, after the Fascist 
victory, a large number of Socialists 
and Communists were done to death ; 
but now capital punishment for 
political offences is probably em- 
ployed in the Soviet Union more 
extensively than in any other coun- 
try. 

During recent months the wide use 
of the death penalty for political 
offences has extended to Palestine. 
Technically the offences have been 
crimes of violence or the possession 
of firearms; but the motive and 
cause were political. During the civil 
war in Spain the death penalty has 
been employed not only for military 
offences, but for political purposes in 
the sectional struggles behind the 
lines. These are only a few instances 
of many which could be given. 

With the political use of the death 
penalty growing so extensively in this 
manner, it was inevitable that the 
campaign for the abolition of capital 
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punishment for offences such as 
murder should lose consicerable 
force. Many of those executes for 
political offences were undeniably 
men of principle and good chacacter. 
If they must die, why get excited 
about criminals who hare committed 
vile deeds of violence for greed or 
passion ? 

Yet, despite these circumstences, 
the case for the abolition of the 
death penalty remains, and mankind 
will again turn to it as civilksation 
progresses. 

Capital punishment can only be 
justified on two grounds. ‘The first 
is the ground of the principle of an 
eye for an eye and a tooth “or a 
tooth. This principle, apoled to 
cases of murder, is nakedly fhe prin- 
ciple of revenge, above which all that 
ig best in humanity has lorg ago 
risen. The second is the gronnd of 
war—the destruction ôf ar remy 
who is dangerous. This is the princi- 
ple on which political executicns are 
justified ; but every one who i; seek- 
ing a solution of our political prob- 
lems on the basis of freedom and 
true democracy (that is, the political 
expression of social and economic 
equality) must regard the recent ex- 
tension of capital punishment in the 
political field with abhorrence. 

Let us look at these two cases— 
hanging for murder and execution 
for political offences—sepzerately. 
Within the space of this article we 
must do so briefly, so I pat the 
points concisely. 

1. The death penalty is de- 
fended as a matter of justice The 
offender has taken a life; he must 
forfeit his life. But before the justice 
cf any punishment can te deter- 


mined, all the considerations which 
made for the committal of the crime 
must be weighed, and when we begin 
that examination we shall find that 
the causes of homicide are as much 
sccial as individual. The majority 
oi murderers, to quote the Editor of 
the official Judicial Statistics for 
Britain, “belong to the poorer 
classes”. Overcrowding, the squalor 
o: poverty and the bitterness which 
it causes, the lack of education, the 
denial of a healthy worth-while life 
—these are the factors which go to 
the making of crimes of violence. 
When crime increases, a community 
should not turn revengefully against 
the criminals but should ask itself 
uhat is wrong with its own social 
basis. 

2. The death penalty is defended 
as a deterrent. There is no evidence 
to justify this argument. I have 
examined carefully the statistics of 
Szates which have abolished the 
death penalty and compared the 
fizures of murder in the years im- 
mediately preceding and succeeding. 
In actual fact the number of murders 
has on the whole decreased after the 
adolition of the death penalty ; but 

“this may be due to other consid- 
e-ations, One can say emphatically, 
however, that a survey of all the evi- 
dence available provides no support 
for the argument that the death 
penalty is a deterrent. 

3. The advocates of the death 
penalty mever pay any regard to its 
efect upon those who have to carry 
if out. If the supporters of capital 
punishment had themselves to manip- 
ulate the gallows or turn on the 
switch of the electric chair or fire the 

a §10t—or look after the victims prior 
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to the sentence being carried out— 
there would be few executions! I 
shall never forget a personal experi- 
ence in Liverpool prison, where a 
Chief Warder who was in charge of 
a murderer came to me the day be- 
fore the execuzion and unburdened 
his agony of mind. The prisoner had 
treated the warder as a confidant 
and friend, bering his soul naked. 
Yet it was the duty of the warder to 
officiate at his hanging! None of 
us has the right to impose these in- 
buman duties apon others. 

When we turn to the case of polit- 
ical executions we shall find that 
they are always the reflection of 
war or dictatorships. Spies who 
are giving away military informa- 
tion to an enemy country are 
shot. Opponants of the Hitler 
or Stalin rezimes are shot. The 
British authorities in Palestine 
execute Arats and Jews, whose 
enmity is due to conditions imposed 
by Imperiaist dictatorship. In 
Spain, the Communist Party, act- 
ing according to the pattern of 
Stalin, apply the methods of 
brutal dictatorship to opposing 
political sections, even though 
they are anti-Fascists and take’ 
their full siare in the struggle 
against Franco. 


It is doubtful whether these 
methods will succeed, even taking a 
temporary view. By his methods 
Hitler has lost the sympathy of all 
that is best in all peoples in the 
world. Stalin has destroyed the early 
enthusiasm among the workers of all 
countries for the Russian Revolution 
and is creating an Opposition in his 
own country which threatens to 
overwhelm him. Every execution 
carried out by the British authorities 
in Palestine only serves to intensify 
the antagonism between the Arabs 
and Jews, and at the same time 
creates a hatred of British Imperial- 
ism which will await its opportunity 
of expression. The Communists in 
Spain have destroyed the unity of 
the anti-Fascist forces in their own 
country and undermined support 
from other countries. 

We may have to pass through wars 
and dictatorships before the existing 
order of society—Capitalism, with its 
twin evils, Fascism and Imperialism 
—is destroyed and replaced by the 
World Co-operation of Socialism. 
But the ideal must be kept alive of 
a New World in which domination 
of nation over nation, class over 
class, and individual over individual, 
is ended. In that world there will be 
no place for capital punishment. 


FENNER BROCKWAY 


AVICENNA, THE PHYSICIAN-PHILOSOPHER 


[Dr. Zaki Ali is an Egyptian by birth, a medical man by profession, who 
laboured for the independence sf his country, and has made Geneva his home 
since 1935. He is the author o: The History of Arabian Medicine (Arabic) and 
of Islam in the World reviewed r. the September number of THE ARYAN PATH. 

In “August 1932 we pvblished an article on “The Mystical Teaching of 
Avicenna” by Dr. Margaret Smith and quoted what Madame Blavatsky had to 
say about him. 

H. P. Blavatsky points out : “ Modern medicine, while it has gained largely 
in anatomy, physiology, and pathology, and even in therapeutics, has lost immensely 
by its narrowness of spirit, its rgid materialism, its sectarian dogmatism.” (Isis 
Unveiled, Vol. 1, p. 20.) 

Avicenna by combining philosophy, science, and practical medicine comes 
nearer to some of the concepts of occultism about the art of healing—Eps.] 


The Hippoc-atic aphorism that rised the Metaphysics of Aristotle 
the physician who is also philosopher and disputed in law and in logic. He 
is the most nearly divine, ‘irds its then gave himself up to the study 
significance in the person of Avicen- of mathematics, astronomy, geome- 
na; indeed he earned the title of try, physics and philosophy. At the 
“Prince of Physicians” anc was age of sixteen he‘ developed a 
held by his contemporaries to be pronounced inclination for medicine, 
second only to Aristotle as a philos- which he studied with deep interest, 
opher. At onc2 phygjcian, philos- and when eighteen years old, he was 
opher, astronomer, geologist, poet already a famous practitioner. He 
and statesman, Avicenna was one >f worked during the day, and solved 
the marvels of His age, and it can be problems in his dreams. “ When I 
safely said that no genius more ver- found a difficulty”, he said, “I 
satile could be found among Ais con- referred to my notes and prayed to 
temporaries. Only last year was the the Creator.” 
nine-hundredth anniversary cf his His medical fame soon brought 
death and he is still considered one . him into favour with royal house- 
of the most illustrious men the East holds. He cured the Samanid 
has ever produiced and th2 most Sultan of Bokhara, Nuh Ibn Man- 
famous physician-philosopher cf the sour, from a dangerous illness. His 
Middle Ages. chief reward was an access to the 

Avicenna, whose real name was Sultan’s library, a very valuable one. 
Abu Ali Al-Husain Ibn Abdella Ibn Avicenna was officially employed at 
Sina, was born in the small villege of the Court of Bokhara. With the fall 
Afshana in the province of Eokhara of the Samanid dynasty in 1004, he 
in 980 ap. His childhood was left Bokhara and travelled through 
remarkable for a rare precocity, as many towns in search of a suitable 
at the age of ten he knew the G'uran patron. He spent a short time in 
by heart and studied Arabic classics, the service of the ruler of Khwarazm 
and at the age of twelve he memo- and then wandered in the neighbour- 
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ing provinces until at length he 
arrived at Jorjan, where he became 
connected with Al-Juzjani, who after- 
wards became his disciple and 
biographer. He began lecturing on 
medicine, logic, astronomy and 
philosophy. But misfortune awaited 
him, for his protector, Prince 
Qabous, was soon dethroned and 
imprisoned. Avicenna, full of 
bitterness, set out again on his 
travels and continued to lead a 
wandering life, like many savants of 
his time. Ultimately he arrived at 
Hamadan, where he cured its Emir, 
Shams-ul-Dawla, and was entrusted 
with the post of Vizir, and general 
literary and scientific adviser to this 
Sultan. But his term of government 
was not a happy one, for his great 
superiority as a man made him many 
enemies. He accordingly renounced 
public functions and became 
immersed in writing many of his 
great works. As he had a strong 
desire to leave Hamadan, he applied 
secretly to the Emir of Isphahan. 
The Emir of Hamadan discovered 
this step and straightaway 
imprisoned him; but during his 
captivity he continued his literary 
work. After many adventures he 
succeeded in escaping, disguised as a 
Sufi, and at last arrived at Isphahan 
where he obtained favour with 
Sultan Ala-ud-Dawla. There he 
received the honour and dignities he 
so well deserved ; and there he spent 
the last fourteen years of his life in 
tranquillity. Throughout this 
period Avicenna combined hard 
intellectual work with bouts of 
pleasure. His health was ultimately 
wrecked by the most strenuous exer- 
tion, and when he saw that physic 


was of no avail, resigning himself to 
the inevitable, he sold his goods, 
distributed the money to the poor, 
and read the Quran through once 
every three days. He died in his fifty- 
seventh year, in 1037. 

Avicenna ‘was a prolific writer 
who wrote about a hundred works, 
some of which ran into twenty 
volumes. His writings embraced 
many fields of knowledge. His 
marvellous description of the 
origin of mountains (cited by 
Draper and Withington) entitles 
him, according to Garrison, to 
be called the “father of geology”. 
Most of his works are written in 
Arabic, but he composed in Persian, 
his mother tongue, a vast manual of 
scientific philosophy entitled : 
Danish-namah-i-Alai. He also 
enjoyed reputation as a poet and in 
his most celebrated Arabic poem he 
describes the tlescent of the soul into 
the body, coming from the superior 
sphere which is its abode. This 
poem of true beauty has been trans- 
lated into English by Edward 
G. Browne in his Literary History 
of Persia. Avicenna is the author 
of the famous medical text-book Al 
Qanoon fit Tibb which had a tremen- 
dous influence on the evolution of 
medicine in the Orient and in 
Europe. This great work of about 
one million words dealt with all 
branches of medical science, and was 
the most celebrated medical classic 
for some six hundred years. It 
formed an essential part of the medi- 
cal curriculum of the Universities 
of Europe, where it had been trans- 
lated into Latin, throughout the 
Middle Ages, and in the Universities 


l of Louvain and Montpellier it was 
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eliminated from the medical courses 
only at the end of the seventeenth 
century. Various parts of it have 
been translated into modern 
European languages. 

In the following account, I shall 
confine my attention to Avicenna’s 
philosophical and psychological out- 
look. 

Avicenna composed ån encyclope- 
dia of philosophy entitled Al Shifa 
{The Cure), which includes compre- 
hensive treatises on Logic, Physics, 
Mathematics and Metaphysics. He 
made a résumé of this vast work 
under the title of Al Nadiat (The 
Recovery), written in very concise 
language, but clear and logical. He 
wrote another important book on 
“Oriental Philosophy” which un- 
fortunately was not handed down to 
us.” 

Avicenna gave Logic an important 
place but did not exaggerate its 
power. He says in his Isherai :— 

The aim of Logic is to prcvide man- 
kind with a rule, the observance of which 
will prevent him from erring in his 
reasoning. Logic, then, strictly speak- 
ing, does not discover truths, but helps 
man to make the best use of those he 
already possesses, and prevents him 
from making a wrong use of them. 

“By definition”, says Avicenna, 
“man is enabled to represent ob- 
jects ; by argument he is able to per- 
suade.” According to him, imagina- 
tion always supports reason. 

In the domain of physics, Avi- 
cenna recognised the principle of 
mechanics that what is gained in 
power is lost in speed. His account 
of physics, as a whole, bears evidence 


to a very acute intellect. 

Avicenna carefully systematised 
psychology and showed himself to be 
a realist. His psychological accounts 
frm interesting reading. He remarks, 
Dr example, in connection with edu- 
cation of the child :— 

All our study, all our care, should be 
cirected to forming and moulding the 
character of the child. Care must be 
taken that he does not blaze out with 
enger, nor be overwhelmed with fear, 
Lor cast down by sadness, nor harassed 
by wakefulness. So we must always 
notice what he wants, what he is eager 
for, and this should be provided for him 
¿nd given to him, but what he dislikes 
should be taken out of his way. For 
hence comes a twofold advantage, one 
to the mind, the other to the body. 

The following anecdote shows the 
psychological ability of Avicenna, 
who recognised the value of psycho- 
iherapy :— 

Avicenna was called to attend on 
the nephew of the Sultan of Jorjan, 
near the Caspian Sea, who suffered 
Iom an illness which defied the skill 
>f all the doctors of the province. 
After a thorough examination of the 
datient, Avicenna asked for a person 
who could recite the names of all the 
districts and towns of the province ; 
during the recital he kept his fingers 
on the pulse of the patient. At the 
mention of a certain town, Avicenna 
noticed a change in the pulsation. 
“ Now”, he said, “ bring me some 
one acquainted with all the quarters, 
streets and houses of this town.” The 
same experiment indicated a certain 
street and-then the name of a girl of 
a certain family living in that street. 
Avicenna exclaimed : “ We have got 





~ Avicenna’s other philosophical treatises include. Kitab al Isharat wat'tanbikat 
(Book of Theorems and Propositions), Philosophy Al-Aruds, Guide to Wisdom, The Foun- 
tains of Wisdom, A Treatise on the Soul, The Human Faculties and Their Perceptions, and 


several mystical treatises, 
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it! This young man is in love with 
such and such a girl, living in such 
and such a house, street, quarter and 
town, and the face of this girl is the 
remedy which will cure him.” The 
marriage was then celebrated at the 
hour chosen by Avicenna and brought 
about the recovery. 

Another anecdote proves that Avi- 
cenna knew the therapeutic effects of 
suggestion. A prince of the house of 
Buwayh suffered from the fixed idea 
that he was a cow. Nothing could 
dispel this delusion, and the melan- 
cholic prince refused to take food, 
crying each day, “ Kill me, so that a 
good stew may be prepared from my 
flesh.” The physicians were so help- 
less, and the condition of the patient 
grew so critical, that Avicenna was 
called to take charge of the case. He 
directed an assistant to shout that the 
butcher was on his way, and then, 
Avicenna came with a knife in his 
hand, asking : “ Where is this cow, 
that I may kill it?” Satisfied at 
last, the sick prince began to moo. 
Avicenna ordered him thrown to the 
ground and bound with ropes; he, 
then, felt him all over in a manner of 
a butcher, and announced: “ This 
cow is too lean, and not ready for the 
slaughter ; it must be fattened.” The 
patient, therefore, ate readily, and 
with the return of strength his mind 
was entirely cured. 

Avicenna divided science into three 
categories: (1) Superior science or 
metaphysics, science of things not 
connected with matter ; (2) Inferior 
science, or the knowledge of things 
pertaining to matter (physics) ; (3) 
The middle sciences, the various 
branches of which are related to me- 
taphysics as well as physics (e.g., the 


mathematical sciences). 

In metaphysics Avicenna treats of 
the primary cause and necessary 
being. He discusses in a dignified 
manner the metaphysical theory of 
causality. According to him, the 
primary cause being absolute unity, 
it can only have unity for its imme- 
diate result. 

The theory’ of the soul was dealt 
with by Avicenna with particular at- 
tention. He cleverly proves the spir- 
ituality of the soul. The soul is 
created for eternity. The immortal- 
ity of the soul follows directly from 
its spirituality. The dependence of 
the soul on the body is not essential 
but accidental. The aim of its union 
with the body is its development in 
a spiritual and independent micro- 
cosm where it comes to form a single 
essence with the good, the true and 
the beautiful. During our life in this 
world we haye only an obscure pre- 
sentiment of this future state. This 
presentiment produces according to 
the diversity of dispositions, a more 
or less intense desire, and it is pre- 
cisely on this that the degree of our 
preparation depends. This prepara- 
tion is only achieved by the develop- 
ment of the highest faculties of the 
soul. Thus prepared, the soul, hav- 
ing left the body it had used only as 
an instrument, enjoys eternal bliss 
as a purely spiritual being. Every 
soul being eternal and imperishable, 
will finally attain the ultimate bliss 
for which it was created. After 
death, the reasonable soul attains 
perfection. Only the soul which has 
been prepared by the practice of 
virtues enjoys this future happi- 
ness. Otherwise, its taste is viti- 
ated and it accordingly suffers. 
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But if a man has lived a medi- 
ocre life, his actions never reach- 
ing the height of his intentions, his 
soul when freed from the body, be- 
comes the centre of a struggle between 
his pure desires and his bac habits. 
Only whem purified by this zrievous 
struggle does it attain perfect bliss. 
In other words, the soul which de- 
serves punishment beyénd the tomb 
will be excluded temporariy from 
tkis state of bliss. 

Avicenna’s theory of optimism is 
similar to that of Leibniz ; evil is not 
a part of Divine decree in essentia ; 


its place there is accidental. Like 
Leibniz, he considers that, however 
common it may be, evil is not the 
general rule; it is only the excep- 
tion to the good. 

The philosophical system of Avi- 
cenna shows the influence of Aristo- 
telianism and some fundamental 
visws of Neoplatonism, as well as an 
erdeavour to give a rationalistic ac- 
ccunt of Muslim theology. In his 
philosophy, as a whole, Avicenna re- 
mains faithful to the religious con- 
ceotions of Islam. 


ZAKI ALI 


THE PATH 


The path is only known t> those, alone, 

Who seek the fire and reach the blazing Zone, 
Echo and harbour of the kabouring Sun, 
Winter and simmer of the Wandering One. 


Only the aspect of another Day 
Can hold us spellbound, onl; through the spray 
Of luminous cceans shall we find the path 


Beyond all limits. 


BARNETT D. CONLAN 


THE FUTURE OF RELIGION 
I—-THE INEVITABILITY OF A WORLD-RELIGION 


[J. D. Beresford examines the present world situation, which every one 
recognizes as chaotic, irom the point of view of religion. The creeds clash—be 
they formulated in scientific, political or theological terms. This clash may be 
pompously described as difference in ideologies; the cause of the difference and 
the clash ig human passion and greed. The distinction between Nazism and Com- 
munism is without a difference; so also between the dogmatism of the Roman 
Catholic and the Spiritistic Churches there is no difference. Practice of ethics 
will lead to a knowledge of right philosophy, and then only can emerge a real 


world-religion.—Ebs. ] 


The use of the word “religion ” in 
my title must be understood as an 
indication that the subject of this 
article will be mainly confined to the 
formal creeds and practices associat- 
ed with that term. All religions, as 
such, without any exception what- 
ever, represent the codification of 
certain beliefs, which from what- 
ever source they are derived, must 
represent spiritual and not material 
values. All religions, therefore, are 
concerned with the attempt to trans- 
late spiritual values into language, 
faith into practice. This is quite 
obviously an impossible task if we 
are speaking of absclute and not of 
relative values. If, as I believe, this 
is a spiritual universe and all the 
phenomena of space-time are the in- 
finitely various expressions of the 
One through the many, all such 
translations become. in their turn, 
phenomenal. Truth is that absolute 
standard of reference, outside space- 
time, sought by the physicists ; and 
all space-time truths are relative to 
it. All religions contain a proportion 
of these relative truths. No religion 
could conceivably contain the whole. 
If it could, it would cease to be a 
religion and become that from which 


it derives. 

This belief, however, does not 
deny the possibility of a religious 
evolution in the phenomenal world, 
although an historical retrospect of 
the last 2,500 years may fail to fur- 
nish any evidence of the process. The 
history -of world-religions, more 
notably Taoism, Buddhism, Christi- 
anity and Islamism, could hardly be 
adduced eithgr as representative of an 
increasing revelation, or as exerting 
a progressive influence on the spir- 
itual development of mankind. 
Moreover, each of them displays the 
characteristic claim to be the only 
true religion, a claim that can be 
made good only by the conversion of 
the whole world. And so long 
as two such claims exist contempo- 
raneously, one of them must be in- 
valid, an opposition that leaves the 
various races and nationalities of the 
earth to adopt one or the other 
according to their different tempera- 
ments. (Even climate may have its 
influence in this connection. Roman 
Catholicism is predominantly the 
religion of Southern, some form of 
Protestantism of Northern, Europe.) 

This opposition of opinion 
necessitates the elevation of dogma 
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into an absolute rule. He who 
would be saved must think -hus and 
thus. And with every codification 
of the original inspiration into a 
fixed ordinance, religion crvstallises 
into a form that is incapable of 
further growth. History, exhibits this 
- process in the two major religions of 
Buddhism and Christianity, both of 
which display a process not of 
evolution but of decay. They, like 
various natural forms, are 
experiments that have failed. 

Some explanation is demanded of 
this disturbing inference that 
humanity as a whole is not more 
religiously minded to-day than it 
was 2,500 years ago—is, indeed, less 
so, in certain respects, than it has 
been in various earlier pericds of 
religious history. For if we accept 
that conclusion without <urther 
inquiry, we may lose our faith in the 
validity of any spiritual insp_ration 
whatever—an effect that has been 
very noticeable among thinking men 
and women during the pas: two 
generations. The only possitle ex- 
planation, the one given by Occult- 
ism, is that 2,500 years is fer too 
short a period upon which to base 
any deductions of this kind. The 
grounds for that assertion need not 
2e examined here. They pervade 
occultist literature and are an 
essential feature of all its teaching. 
But it is worth while to note 
in passing that most of the 
cbsurdities of Western religion arise 
from the assumption of a time-scale 
Limited to a few thousand years. 

These preliminary statements 
leave us free to disregard the 
precedents of the brief histcrical 
record that reaches back , with 


decreasing authority and certainty 
through, at most, ten millennia ; anc 
any prophecy that may be possible 
as to the future of religion will here 
be based on an examination of the 
present condition of thought in the 
contemporary world. Most of the 
premises for this survey will be founc 
in the March number of THE ARYAN 
PATH, under the general heading oi 
“Renascent Mysticism”, but it will 
be necessary to recapitulate one or 
two of those references, which I 
propose to do without further 
acknowledgement of the various 
authorities. 

The first “sign of the times” is 
provided by Mr. Aldous Huxley’s 
recent book Ends and Means, which 
has a very special significance for 
our present purpose. Mr. Huxley 
represents a type of mind that is 
characteristic of many thinkers in the 
world to-day. The type, as such, is 
that of a man of very wide reading 
who has sufficient imagination and 
power of reason to save him from 
any form of specialisation, whether in 
philosophy or science. These gifts give 
such a man the ability for that de- 
tachment which is absolutely 
essential for those whose aim is the 
search for truth ; a detachment that 
has always been clearly evident in 
Mr. Huxley’s writing. Now, in Ends 
and Means, he has reached a stage 
at which he finds in this “ non-at- 
tachment” one of the paths to wis- 
dom. It is a path that corresponds 
to meditation in the East. Both lead 
to a realisation of the evanescence 
and unreality of the phenomenal 
world regarded objectively, and 
thence to the recognition of the ani- 
mating principle responsible for the 
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objective appearance. This is a stage 
that will infallibly be reached by any 
thinker who has the courage and 
independence of mind to refuse the 
adoption of any specific formalised 
belief. 

Another exemplar of this type is 
Mr. Gerald Heard who in his last 
book, The Third Morality, arrives 
at the same position as that of Mr. 
Huxley. In the first half of this 
book, he gives a scientific and his- 
torical, as opposed to philosophical, 
account of the way he has come, 
tracing the development of world- 
thought through the, stages of 
anthropomorphism and mechano- 
morphism to the uneasy conditions, 
political and religious, of the present 
day. The difference of training, 
experience and natural tendency 
between these two thinkers is very 
marked, yet we find them arriving 
at that conclusion which is, I main- 
tain, the only possible one for any 
thinker who strives to keep his mind 
as nearly as may be, free from prej- 
udice. This conclusion is that all 
matter as we know it through the 
senses is a presentation of something 
other than matter, a conclusion that 


is the beginning of wisdom. . 


The next premise, derivable from 
the collation of the articles previously 
referred to, is found in the general 
consensus of opinion that Christian- 
ity as taught, and ever: occasionally 
practised, by the Churches is rapidly 
losing its hold on the respect of the 
people. This inference does not de- 
pend only upon a detailed examina- 
tion of church attendance and simi- 
lar statistics, but upon such broad 
examples as the tendency in Russia 
and Germany to substitute the wor- 


ship of national ideals, personified in 
the figure of the Dictator, for the 
worship of Christ. Indeed, through- 
out the world at the present time we 
find the signs of an increasing doubt 
in the truth of revealed religion, 
with a corresponding laxity of moral 
fibre. Mr. Heard attributes this to 
the results of the materialistic 
doctrine arising from the scientific 
attempt to explain all world-- 
phenomena in terms of mechanism. 
He sees this belief as rapidly declin- 
ing among the better informed minds, 
scientific and philosophical; but 
there is a very considerable time lag 
below that level, and the mass of the 


-people are only now passing through 


a phase of thought that was influ- 
encing the more able minds a gen- 
eration or more ago. 

The more obvious consequence of 
this unhappy materialism is the 
growing callpusness with regard to 
the taking of human life. We see this 
in miniature in the increase of 
crimes of violence, on the grand 
scale in the feverish rearmament 
race among all the principal 
European powers. The minority 
reaction against the threat of 
war, with all its modern 
enormities and brutal indifference to 
the sufferings of non-combatants, 
represents but a small fraction of the 
population. Such a body as the 
Peace Pledge Union in -England 
would be unable to make its voice 
heard and would lose many adher- 
ents, if some such cause as the “ na- 
tional honour” could be made the 
excuse for using the hideous material 
we are so rapidly accumulating. 
And even if by some happy chance 
a European war is averted or con- 
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fined within comparatively narrow 
limits, we shell have to face the 
inevitable consequences of spending 
enormous sums to produce entirely 
useless material, in a trade depres- 
sion compared with which the last 
one will be almost negligib-e. 

The world s a whole is :n fact 
passing throug a stage of unbelief 
and moral decline, which corresponds 
in the individual to that “ dark night 
of the soul” 3poken of by Blake. 
This is no loose analogy. There is a 
direct correspondence in spiritual as 
well as in phys cal evolution b2tween 
the individual and the mass o? man- 
kind. And we must reconcile our- 
selves to the knowledge chat the 
night which began to creep over the 
world at the teginning of this cen- 
tury has not yət reached its darkest 
hour. It .s an aspect of world 
Karma, the Nemesis of a avilisa- 
tion arising from thes worship of 
wealth and temporal power. And if 
there be any truth in occult teaching 
and the anciert Wisdom-Reltgion— 
and I, personaly, believe tha: these 
sources com= a3 near to a revelation 
of the absolute as is possible 
in this spac3-time universe—the 
evils of our c.vilisation carry with 


taem the inherent necessity for its 
Camnation. No gradual conversion is 
possible by adoption of such expedi- 
ents as socialism or communism. The 
principle of these political creeds is 
admirable enough, but they cannot 
provide the drastic purge necessary 
for the world soul. We find, for 
instance, that the communist theory 
of material-minded Russia is respon- 
s ble for the same wholesale crimes 
of murder and injustice as the Fascist 
theory of Germany and Italy. And 
tre crimes of a civilisation not 
less than the crimes of an individual 
can be expiated only by suffering. 
What form that suffering will take 
is not a question that need be de- 
bated here. The single essential is 
that our present civilisation is rotten 
at the core and will inevitably 
collapse. And the single means to its 
r2covery will be found in the under- 
scanding and practice of the world- 
religion that will first enclose and 
then eliminate the foolish oppositions 
eshibited by the innumerable sects 
laying claim to the knowledge of 
tae unknowable absolute. 
It is of the coming of this enclosing 

world-religion that I shall write in 
*my second article. 


J. D. BERESFORD 


ALICE LEIGHTON CLEATHER 
A FRIEND OF ORIENTAL CULTURE 
[Basil Crump, the former Editor of the Law Times, was a lifelong friend 


and co-worker of Mrs. Cleather’s—Ens. ] 


Born and brought up in a literary 
atmosphere, Alice Leigaton Cleather 
studied both Eastern and Western 
philosophy and religion from an 
early age, and so, when Madame 
H. P. Blavatsky came to England in 
1887, she at once sought her advice 
and instruction. Finding all her ques- 
tions answered and her problems 
solved, she became one of Madame 
Blavatsky’s pupils until her death 
in 1891, and so found herself 
involved in the final effort then 
about to be‘ made to save the 
Theosophical Society towards the 
close of the second septenary term of 
its existence. With that aspect of 
her work, which ended in 1899, how- 
ever, I am not here concerned. I wish 
rather, as her co-worker since 1892, 
to deal with her literary, artistic and 
cultural work, as well as with her 
deep interest in Buddhism, both 
philosophically and in its practical 
application to the ever increasing . 
gravity of world problems. 

Mr. Huntly Carter’s article in THE 
ARYAN PATH (April, 1938) on the 
Russian theatre of to-day and its 
work for peace and brotherhood, 
deeply interested me, for one of the 
earliest of our attempts to apply what 
we had learnt from H. P. Blavatsky’s 
teachings took the form of expound- 
ing the symbology of Richard Wag- 
ner’s music-dramas. It began with 
lecture-recitals to Theoscphical lodges 
and a series of articles in Mr. Judge’s 


magazine, The Path. Wagner’s Prose 
Works were then being translated by 
Dr. Ashton Ellis, who had helped 
Madame Blavatsky medically in 
Ostend and London when she was 
writing The Secret Doctrine, and 
Mrs. Cleather reviewed them in The 
Queen, one of the three papers on 
which I was doing editorial work. 
Thus we became acquainted with the 
Oriental philosophical sources of 
Wagner’s symbology and were en- 
abled to quote his own interpretations 
and explanations, so that no one 
could say that they were our own 
ideas or specifically Theosophical. 
The importapce of these writings, 
from our point of view, lay in the 
fact that they revealed Wagner as a 
great thinker, a philosopher and a 
mystic, deeply versed in the sacred 
books of the East, all of which we 
saw in his library at Bayreuth. 

At that time most people regarded 
Wagner as a great composer who 
had brought about drastic reforms 
in operatic music. The majority did 
not even know that he was an equally 
great poet who used his musical and 
dramatic faculties to drive home the 
meaning of the symbolic poem. In 
the wonderful combination of arts he 
embodied one could scarcely fail to 
recognize an avatar in the realm of 
creative art appearing at a definite 
cyclic period when a revival of the 
Eschylean drama in modern West- 
ern form, following the culmination 
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in Beethoven of “absolute” West- 
ern music, was coincident with the 
revolution in religious and philo- 
sophical thought effected by the 
marvellous writings of H. P. Blavat- 
sky. She has told us that Æschylus 
was an Initiat2 of the Greek Mys- 
teries who gave out ,as much as he 
was permitted in his great symbolic 
tragedies. It is evident to the obser- 
vant student that- Wagners work 
had a similar inspiration and ethical 
basis, as will be seen in the follow- 
ing typical passage from his essay, 
“Art and Politics” (1867: Prose 
Works, Vol. tv)’ :— 


In the Theatre there lies the spiritual 
seed and kernel ef all national-poelic and 
rational-ethical culture; no other art- 
branch can ever truly flourish, or ever 
cid in cultivatiag the Folk, until the 
Theatre's all-powerful assistance has 
been completely recognized and guar- 
onteed. ...If it be possible that for 
modern Life, reshaped éhrough Art’s 
renascence, there shall arise a Theatre 
in equal answer to the inmost motive of 
its culture as the Grecian Theatre an- 
swered to che Greek Religion, then 
plastic art, and every other art, will at 
last have reached once more the quick- 
ening fountein whence it fed among 
the Greeks ; if tais be not possible, then 
reborn art itself has had its day. 


Wagners Ring Tetralogy is his 
most definitely Æschylean work with 
its symbolic gcds and heroes and the 
central theme of the “ Ancestral 
Curse”, or Karma-Nemesis, as H. 
P. Blavatsky calls it (see The Secret 
Doctrine, II, 409: “The ‘Curse’ 
from a Phi.osophical Point of 
View” : here Prometheus Bound is 
fully discussed and explained 
according to the Esoteric Philos- 
ophy). We find the same elements 
in the Hindu drama. As Mr. Huntly 


Carter tells us (THE ARYAN 
PATH, April 1936) it “manifests 
itself in initiation and unfolding” 
while in the Soviet plays the 
unfolding is associated with “ rev- 
elation, initiation and conversion”. 
He does not, however, deal with the 
musical aspect in either case. Russia, 
although more than half Oriental, 
shares with the Western races their 
musical and operatic forms, but in 
the Hindu drama, music (including 
what Wagner calls Tone-Speech) is 
an essential element, as it is with 
him. Like drama and dance, it is 
religious in origin, going back to the 
Vedas and probably earlier, like the 
Esoteric Philosophy. It is an exact 
science which takes some twenty 
years to learn, and, like Sanskrit, 
once mastered there ig no room for 
error, while other systems become 
easy. To discuss this and Wagner’s 
Tone-Speech and his web of musical 
motifs would need more space than 
this article permits ; suffice it to say 
that, although he based his dramatic 
tone-poem on the Greek model, using 
Western legends, he went to India for 
his philosophical principles. The 
spirit of Compassion (Mitleid) in 
«Buddhism (the Mahayana ideal of 
the Bodhisattva) always fascinated 
him, so that quite early in his career 
he sketched a drama called The Vic- 
tors with the Buddha as the leading 
figure. It took final shape as his last 
work, Parsifal, the pure simple 
youth who, like Prince Siddhartha, 
first feels compassion for the death of 
a swan and thereby eventually be- 
comes spiritual head of the Grail 
Brotherhood. As Wagner traced 
this mystic fraternity to the Hima- 
layas with Prester John as the Grand 
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Master, he would seem to have heard 
of the Brotherhood with whom H. P. 
Blavatsky studied for ten years in 
the middle of last century (see our 
book on Parsifal, Lohengrin and the 
Legend of the Holy Grail : Methuen, 
London). Our last concert-lectures 
on this wonderful mystery-drama, 
illustrated with music and coloured 
lantern slides, were given in Florence 
and Paris in 1512-13. Since then the 
sound-film and natural-colour pho- 
tography have greatly expanded the 
possibilities of work on these lines, 
while the number of people who can 
be reached all over the world is im- 
measurably greater. 

In this connection Indian readers 
will be interested to hear of an 
“ Opera-Oratori>” entitled Prince 
Siddartha, performed last year in 
London, which made a deep impres- 
sion on those who heard it. It is the 
work of Count Axel Wachtmeister, a 
pianist and composer of distinction 
and the son o? H. P. Blavatsky’s 
most intimate and devoted compan- 
ion in her last years. Here is an in- 
stance of a Buddhist work which 
India is unlikely to hear, for it only 
ran a week in London. If it were 
adequately filmed it could be heard 
all over the East where even such 4 
mixed Hollywood production as Lost 
Horizon drew crowded houses for 
weeks, although the supposed Tibetan 
monastery was really a Christian 
foundation. 

When Mrs. C-eather first lived in 
India, 1918-25, although she, her son 
and I were initia:ed into the Gelugpa 
Order at Buddha Gaya by Geshé 
Rimpoché ; the work she then did 
was mainly to clear up misconcep- 
tions concerning H. P. Blavatsky’s 
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teaching due to “the pseudo-theos- 
ophy of unreliable psychics and 
their dupes who have corrupted the 
pure teachings” (THE ARYAN 
PATH, April, 1938, p. 163), whose 
doings she exposed in a pamphlet 
entitled A Great Betrayal.» This was 
followed by H, P. Blavatsky : Her 
Life and Work for Humanity and 
H. P. Blavatsky as I Knew Her 
(Thacker Spink, Calcutta). In the 
former work she explained that the 
Benares Constitution of “ The Theo- 
sophical Society or Universal 
Brotherhood” in 1879 was really 
the throwing open of initiation to all 
who were qualified, which had been 
insisted upon by the Buddha. There 
were three sections: the first being 
composed of “ Initiates in Esoteric 
Science”, the second of those who 
“have become able to regard all men 
as equally their brothers”, while the 
third was the “ Section of Probation- 
ers”. “This purely Esoteric basis 
for the whole Society”, writes Mrs. 
Cleather, “was interfered with by 
Colonel Olcott’s exoteric objections 
and activities. When H. P. B. finally 
had to leave India in 1885 (again 
owing to this attitude of his in failing 
to support her in refuting the Ma- 
dras Missionary attack) she revived 
it as the ‘Esoteric Section’ at Lon- 
don in 1888.” The inner history of 
this final effort with the E. S. and 
the Inner Group, of which she was 
the last active member, is related in 
Mrs. Cleather’s second book. 

At the end of 1925 we went to 
Peking, partly to come into direct 
contact with the Head of our Order, 
the Tashi Lama, who was then a ref- 
ugee there. “Teach and preach 
Buddhism and my blessing and pro- 
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tection will be with you in this and 
future lives”, were his words on our 
arrival, and when we prepared an 
unaltered reprint of The Voice of the 
Silence (Tibetan Golden Precepts : 
Translated by H. P. B.); with our 
own notes‘confirming the accuracy of 
H. P. B.’s sources, he, wrote a special 
sutra for it. A gentle and lovable 
nature, working always fcr peace 
through Buddhism, he suffered 
severely during thirteen vears of 
exile from the political and other 
harmful influences which he could 
not avoid, and at last in November 
of last year laid down his earthly 
burden, worn out and disillusioned, 
at the very frontier of Tibet. The 
Japanese invasion of China, a 
terrible and unprecedented act of 
aggression as from one Buddhist 
people to another, had by then en- 
tered on a much more extended 
phase involving all tha horrors of 
aerial bombing of non-combatants, 
as in Abyssinia and Spzin. Mrs. 
Cleather, who did not lonz survive 
him, had begun to fear for the future 
of humanity in a world increasingly 
dominated by materialism, ruthless 
violence and what M. André 
Maurois calls “the tragic decline of 
the humane ideal”. She often re- 
called H. P. Blavatsky’s prophecy 
that if the noble ethics of the Esoter- 
ic Philosophy (to use her favourite 
term) were not accepted and put into 
practice, then the storm would burst 
and modern civilization would go 
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down in a sea of blood such as his- 
tory has never yet recorded. It seem- 
ed to many that the last great war 
was a fulfilment of this prediction, 
but it was not a complete débacle 
and the awful aerial warfare (a re- 
birth of the old Atlantean Viwdn 
mentioned in the Asktar Vidya and 
other works). 

The Chinese were so pleased with 
Mrs. Cleather’s pamphlets, “ Why I 
Believe in Buddhism” and “Some 
Thoughts on Buddhism” that they 
were translated and widely circulat- 
ed. The same thing is happening in 
India since her death. On our return 
in March last year, she was much 
heartened by the spirit shown at the 
Parliament of Religions in Calcutta, 
and especially the insistence by most 
of the speakers on the two funda- 
mental Buddhist teachings: the 
Brotherhood of Man, and his innate 
Divinity (See “Man and Deity in 
Original Buddhism”, THE ARYAN 
PaTH, July 1988). She was also en- 
couraged by the successful applica- 
tion by Gandhiji of the Buddhist 
principle of Non-Violence (Ahimsa) 
ably dealt with by Mr. Hugh TA. 
Fausset in THE ARYAN PATH, April 
1936, as the only effective antidote to 
the Fascist doctrine of violence. As 
Gandhiji said recently in reply to 
those who characterised the Indian 
Congress as Fascism : “ They forget 
that Fascism is the naked sword.... 
The Congress is the very antithesis. 
Its sanctions are all moral.” 


BASIL CRUMP 


ON THE PHILOSOPHER AND HIS WORK 


{Dr. P. T. Raju, Sastri, of Andhra University is the author of Thought and 
Reality : Hegelianism and Advaita.—EDs.] 


From the beginnings of philosophi- 
cal speculation there has always been 
questioning whether the preachings of 
the philosopher are practicable. One 
may ask whether it is necessary for 
philosophy to be practical, whether 
it is to remain a mere handmaid to 
practice. Philosophy, it may be said, 
is the result of curiosity or wonder. 
It is love of knowledge for the sake 
of knowledge without consideration 
of its practical results. It is enquiry 
into truth, whatever that be, and 
whatever the consequences of that dis- 
covery. 

But certainly there is truth in the 
contention that philosophical enquiry 
should not be made secondary to 
practice. Many great philosophers— 
james, Dewey, Schiller, Vaihinger, 
etc.,—have assigned primacy to prac- 
tice. Even Kant emphasized the pri- 
macy of practical reason. The former 
treat thought as an instrument for the 
process of life, as only a means to its 
furtherance. But unless we have the 
conception of a perfect life, an ideal, 
to be sought after, we cannot make 
proper use of thought. And the ideal 
life is a question for theory and 
speculation. We feel reluctant to treat 
as perfect the life of an animal that 
succeeds in adaptation to its environ- 
ment and in controlling it and using it 
for its physical growth. For with the 
appearance of human life, new values 
aside from self-maintenance lay hold 
on it. The question of the ideal life 
involves such other questions as: 
What is true happiness ? What is real 


perfection? Thought ceases to be 
considered jin its mere . biological 
significance. It may be said that 
thought can still be treated as an in- 
strument fo» the realisation of the 
new values. Even then, however, the 
so-called practical considerations are 
no longer merely biological. 

Besides, there is real need for dis- 
interested enquiry into philosophical 
problems apart from practical con- 
siderations. For the ideal life is a 
question for speculative philosophy, 
in the answer to which' much diver- 
gence of opinion is possible. And 
though naturally we start from what 
is immediately given us, it cannot he 
over-emphasized that our attempt to 
understand jt should be unbiassed 
and uninfluenced by immediate 
practical considerations. The final 
implications of our finite experience 
are not directly known ; and in the 
attempt to find them out we should 
be thorough. 

But in speculation there lurks a 
danger, the presence and the recog- 
nition of which have offered support 
to the philosophers of practice. The 
tendency of thought is to be consist- 
ent. Wherever a link is missing in the 
chain of reasons and consequents, 
thought postulates its existence. The 
ideal existence is not in our ordinary 
experience ; it is for us an ideal con- 
struct, the concept of a more than 
what we are. Not to be fictitious, 
however, it has to be based on our 
common experience, by bringing out 
the implications of which, the idea of 
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the ideal life is obtained. The 
ideal existence is not merely a dream 
of the heart, but the true existence. 
Hence thought has to discover the 
implications or presuppositions of our 
finite experience. But to brmg those 
out is to-frame hypotheses These 
hypotheses in philosophy cover the 
widest field and therefore he most 
general and universal. And so we oft- 
en postulate more than is necessary 
to explain the facts, e.g., the concept 
of causality, which has undergone 
many changes in meaning from ani- 
mistic and anthropomorpkic ‘inter- 
pretations to its interpretation 
as correlation etc., as explained by 
Karl Pearson and others. 

Besides, in philosophy the question 
of fact cannot be detached from the 
question of norm. In Plato the truth 
is the World of Ideas, identical with 
the world of ideals. The tzue horse, 
for example, is the ideal ho-se. That 
is, we understand what a thing is in 
terms of what it ought to te. Hence 
Hegel was able to say thet a blind 
man, for instance, was not a true man, 
because he did not answer to the 
concept of what a man ought to 
be. Thus with the question of 
true existence that of ideal ex- 
istence gets inextricably mixed. In 
formulating this ideal which is to be 
the truth, we may rise so high above 
the fact that the hypothesis may lose 
all touch with it. Hence we have to 
guard against philosophy being top- 
heavy. Sometimes, to connect top- 
heavy speculations with actuality, 
fictions are introduced as connecting 
links. Each system of philosophy 
tries to be consistent, sometimes by 
denying certain facts, at other times 
by inventing those which none can 


experience. In the former case, we 
feel the system to be inadequate ; in 
the latter we wonder whether its 
p-eachings can help life. So far as its 
theoretical aspect is concerned, from 
the standpoint of mere consistency, it 
may be difficult to question the truth 
of any philosophy. For a philosophy 
may be artificially consistent. Every 
rhilosophy is consistent, provided we 
admit all its assumptions and its 
postulates. Yet there is no standpoint 
cr assumption that cannot be called 
in question, and also none that cannot 
te defended by introducing fictions. 
Hence from the side of pure theory 
it will be difficult to treat any as 
invalid. 

Such being the case, the only 
question is : How far can the teach- 
ings and the practical implications of 
chat philosophy help in our progress 
and in the perfecting of our lives ? 
Sidgwick says :— 

Philosophy must deal with the princi- 
ales and methods of rationally determin- 
-ng “ what ought to be” as distinct from 
zhe principles and methods of ascertaining 
‘what is, has been and will be”. 

Muirhead appreciatively quotes 
from Russell’s Scientific Outlook :— 
e Knowledge if it is wide and intimate 
brings with it a perspective in which 
values are seen more clearly, Even more 
important than knowledge is the life of 
the emotions. A world without delight 
and without affections is a world desti- 
tute of value. These things the scientific 
manipulator must remember. All that 
is needed is that men should not be so 
intoxicated by new power as to forget 
the truths that are familiar to every pre- 
vious generation. Not all wisdom is new, 
nor is all folly out of date. 


Philosophy as pure theory un- 
touched by considerations of practice 
is possible, it is claimed, if we confine 
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it to mere logical analysis. This is 
what Russell in some of his writings 
wants philosophy to be, and the 
modern school of Logical Positivism 
following Russell claims to attempt 
nothing else than logical analysis. 
This certainly helps the clarification 
of concepts. Yet it has its own pre- 
suppositions, which cannot be left 
unexamined in the light of broader 
considerations. There are spheres of 
experience which it cannot touch, un- 
less it employs different methods for 
different spheres, and then the ques- 
tion of the significance of logical 
analysis in general will arise in a new 
form. Or again—and this is a general 
defect of all analysis—it may take for 
separate what are merely distinct 
entities. When all these considera- 
tions are taken into account, the 
query that develops out of logical 
analysis will be little different from 
that of speculative philosophy. 

If thus the consideration of the ef- 
fect of theory upon practical life can- 
not be avoided, the question will have 
to be asked : what should be the na- 
ture of the philosopher whose preach- 
ings we have to accept? It is not 
enough that he be highly intel- 
ligent. There are  intellectuat 
giants whose mental development 
on important lines is unusually 
dwarfed. One may be great in 
mathematics, another in physics, and 
a third in chemistry. But their pro- 
nouncements upon the nature of 
reality and the relation of man to the 
cosmos may be of little value. It 
may be beyond their powers to ap- 
preciate the real value of a number 
of human experiences. The philo- 
sophical theory they formulate, be- 
cause it has to go beyond what they 


can experience and appreciate, will 
be inadequate to help and to guide 
the activity of life in its different 
fields. Hence one important requisite, 
besides intelligence, is that the 
philosopher’s mind should be fully 
developed. ,His views should be 
those of a complete personality. The 
ideal philosopher should be one who 
not merely skows some sparks of in- 
telligence and flashes of insight here 
and there, but who, by means of his 
fully developed personality can 
fathom the depths of reality and bring 
the truth to light. It has been said 
that the philosopher is the spectator 
of all time and all existence. This fact 
is generally interpreted as due to the 
philosopher’s acquaintance with uni- 
versals or Platonic Ideas which are 
above time and space and so are 
applicable to all time and to every 
place. If the doctrine of the eternal 
reality of the universals is accepted, 
we should interpret the statement as 
meaning that the philosopher could 
not know, much less appreciate the 
significance of, the universals present 
in the various realms of experience, 
if his own experience were not rich 
enough. Even when that doctrine is 
not accepted the statement remains 
ture of the philosopher whose preach- 
personality is fully developed, can he 
appreciate all possible forms of ex- 
perience, 

Even then the question will be 
raised, whether the philosopher’s 
practice is consistent with his own 
theory. If his daily life is divorced 
from what he teaches, we are justified 
in doubting whether the philosopher 
is himself convinced of the truth of 
his theory. We often hear the advice 
to do what a great man says and not 
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to follow what he does. But to the 
question why theory has rot influ- 
enced practice in the life of the 
philosopher himself, we cannot find 
a satisfactory answer. Tke charge 
that that philosopher is a hypocrite 
can hardly be met. [Especially in 
India, no philosopher’s life is left 
without being pried into. This may be 
due to envy and malice, but it can 
also be due to the desire to know 
whether his theory is true t» life. 

It seems that in India the problem 
of the relation between life and phi- 
losophy has assumed peculiar impor- 
tance. The reverence for ancient 
philosophy, in spite of sorne utter- 
ances against metaphysics in general, 
still obtains. But the conditions of 
life in which alone that philosophy 
could have a direct bearing on life 
are no longer found. The philosopher 
is expected to advocate and =o preach 
ancient philosophy. But he does not 
find the conditions of life favourable 
to putting into practice the theory as 
handed down. If he interprets the 
ancient philosophy so as to bring it 
into relation with life by caring more 
for the spirit than for the letter, he 
is said to misinterpret. On the other 
hand, if he advocates the ancient 
philosophy as handed down, he can- 
not avoid a split between practice and 
theory. 

The philosopher who is to 
guide the thought of our country 
therefore should be one who leaves 
the mind open to all the currents and 
cross-currents in the various fields of 
life, is moved by them, and yet rises 
above them in order to co-ordinate 


and to pass judgment on them. The 
scholar of ancient texts who is noth- 
ing more than a mere recluse un- 
moved by the burning topics of the 
cay will not be of so much use as he 
was in the olden days. Herbert 
Spencer could produce his Synthetic 
Philosophy by living a retired life, 
tut there is no evidence that he was 
tnmoved by the important events and 
thought of his time or that he was 
2 mere scholar of ancient texis. Apart 
from the Vedantic tradition in which 
we have been brought up and accord- 
iag to which the problems of thought 
end of life are interwoven, the peace- 
fal and settled conditions in which we 
could devote our time to long trains 
cf thought about abstractions are not 
row found. The ideal of our national 
Lfe has not even been clearly formula- 
ted. Even when it has been it is still a 
cuestion whether that ideal will not 
change ; so that with the process of 
Ife in both the individual and the 
ration there will be a constant de- 
mand for theory to systematise and 
t guide life. In spite of all criticism, 
we have to admit that the greatness 
cf the idealistic tradition in European 
philosophy lies especially in its con- 
«cern for life and its values. We can 
il afford now, in the unsettled state 
cf national and individual life, to the- 
crise over abstractions. If his philos- 
cphy is not to be barren and useless, 
tie philosopher should bring it into as 
close contact as possible with the rich 
variety of life’s experience, for which 
rot only his intellectual powers but 
also his personality should be fully 
ceveloped, 


P, T, RAJU 


PHARMACY AND FIRE THERAPY 
IN INDIA AND ASSYRIA 4000 YEARS AGO 


[Dr. H. G. Cimino is a linguist familiar with sixteen languages of the Eastern 
Hemisphere including Arabic, Assyrian and Sanskrit. By profession he is a doctor 


and has worked as a medical officer in East Africa,*Uganda and 


—Ens.] 


In these days when the different 
therapeutic methods of the ancients 
are once more practised, albeit under 
new names, it may be not uninterest- 
ing to look nto the origin of two 
agents : alcohol and fire. 


ALCOHOL 


The origin of the old Arabic form 
of this word is too well-known for 
the author to waste time or space 
in repetition, nor is it the aim here 
to discuss the OH group, from the 
horrible CH,OH to C,:H,,,OH, the 
hypothetical alcohol of Hexacon- 
dane at the other end of the alipha- 
tic row. More interesting is the 
“alcohol” of the Hindus and As- 
syrians of 4000 years ago. 

Let us begin with the former ; it 
was simply mead, the well-known 
mead of our Saxon forbears ; origi- 
nally in the jungles of India it was 
fermented liquor of honey, in San- 
skrit : madhu and madu. The bee 
was simply the bearer of honey, the 
madhulith, the “ mead-bearer ”, also 
the producer of the nectar, the 
“madhukara’’; lay the stress at 
the very end of this word, and you 
have the true nature of the liquor, for 
“madhukara” means “a stream 
of intoxicants”. 

And the root? the adjective? It 
was Mada, our “mad” pure and 
simple : true, in the Near East the 


* 


the Congo. 


word denotés more: exaltation, 
religious fanaticism such as the epi- 
thet “ Madh Mullah ”.... the word 
madh being fondly classified as Ara- 
bic by our pundits of Oxford, and 
of course, by our employees in 
Somaliland. 

In India the particular type of 
frenzy was more erotic: thus 
Madana meant “sex-appeal ”, 
Madhura sweet, Madhyapa was the 
sippler, and Madhumada was the in- 
toxication with wine. 

In Assyria the word was : Stkhari 
or Zigari (cpmpare our “ sugar”); 
and if the full truth must be told, 
those gentlemen were aye prone to 
the remedy. 

The Assyrian tablets of materia 
medica introduce every prescription 
with the delightfully vague expres- 
sion: “inn libbi maris” (“if you 
are ill”), reminiscent of : “if your 
liver is out of order ”—-and after the 
usual recommendation to invoke 
this or that deity, paying heed to the 
position of the moon and stars, there 
is always the consoling post-scrip- 
tum: “drink sikkari”, Let us ex- 
amine word for word these Assyrian 
prescriptions. The introduction : 
“inn libbt maris” is not difficult to 
analyse; for nn (if) is the Scot 
“ghin” (“ghin a body”) (or: 
“come on, ghin ye da’ur!”) ; it is 
the Arabic in, the German wenn, the 
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English when. Lip or libbi is our 

“liver” and “to live”, vig the old 

Saxon, libk. So say our etymolo- 

gists when quoting this root, for they 

are quite content with a sound 
seven hundred years old, when the 
older form of 4000 years ago is 

“amknown” to them. Marts is the 

old mori (to die)’ of Rome, in San- 

skrit mr: compare elso German 
morsch (rotten, putrid). Sikar (our 

“sugar” ?) spelt with the Southern 

G in Babylon, with K in Nineveh, is 

translated by our Oriental scholars in 

various ways, mostly as “liquor”, 
possibly from the sugar-cane. 

And now, leaving those gentlemen- 
in-waiting of Sardanapal <o “sleep 
it off ”...stretched in sleep (gedriht 
swefan) as it says in Beowulf, let us 
return to India. 

There intoxication was rot such a 
national curse as in North Assyria, 
largely owing to climatjc conditions. 
The mountains of Armenia forming 
a mighty semi-circle to the north of 
Nineveh were covered with snow in 
winter, and the icy blast brought the 
temperature down to freezing point, 
then as nowadays, in the plains on 
many a night; hence the need of a 
stimulant. 

In India the Brahmins had incul- 
cated temperance ; their p-escription 
was i— 

Sarveshu peyeshu jalam pradhanam 
Of all drinks water is tre best. 
Let us examine these curious old 

Aryan sounds, and see how far our 

English slang is from the original 

Sanskrit. 

Sarveshu is the ablative (or loca- 
tive) plural of sarva our ‘ several”; 
the R and the V hav2 changed 
places. 


Peyeshu from pey, the drink, just 
as the older form bey (the Turk- 
ish “horde ”) is beg..... just as the 
other form of yard is garden, so is 
the older form of this Sanskrit “ pey ” 
simply peg (G for Y). 

Quoth the sahib in his club after 
the polo match to his opponent :— 
‘Have a peg?” He little dreams 
chat probably on that very spot 
where he stands there was four 
chousand years ago a Rajah’s Palace 
....0r a jungle and in both cases 
che word peg or pey was heard every 
jay—absolutely as in our London. 


Fire THERAPY 


“Fire is the antidote against fire” : 

Vahyureva vahyurbheshajam ; 
literally : Yea even so! Fire is the 
remedy against fire. 


In the above quotation : “ Fire is 
the remedy against fire” we find the 
earliest therapy for burns. The 
method was adopted long before 
there was a hint at olive oil or other 
sedatives and the Brahmins of forty 
centuries ago tried the system so 
thoroughly that at least they seemed 
insensible to heat, as they repeatedly 
proved to their admiring neophytes 
at their fire tests. 

Seated between two piles of blaz- 
ing wood, facing each other two ri- 
val priests would solemnly, silently 
remain squatting on the ground, 
with the lambent flames scorching 
their knees and elbows, apparently 
insensible to the agony. Slowly the 
skins burned red, until the burn of 
the first degree passed into the blots 
of the next stage, sometimes even to 
the third degree : incineration. 

Generally, however, before this 
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was reached, one of the two rivals 
would collapse ; this was due not so 
much to the surface burns, as to the 
inhalation of smoke: asphyxiation. 

In the course of centuries this re- 
sistance to fire-heat was brought to 
a fine art, and the festivals where 
the devotee passed barefoot over 
the glowing embers ceased to be a 
display of the miraculous. 

The secret of this insensibility ? 

It was a very thorough control of, 
or mastery over the sympathetic 
nervous system, a very complete self- 
hypnosis, an auto-suggestion in- 
duced by the reiteration that there 
is no pain, that there shall be no 
feeling of heat, that “Fire is the 


antidote ’gainst heet” with the 
whole mind, concentrated on this 
appeal. 


“Vahyureva vahyurbheshajam ” 

Oblivious of the surroundings, of 
the crowd of onlookers, of the heav- 
ens above, and the glowing earth 
underfoot: the appeal became a 
spell, and the spell worked. 

Let us study this formula :— 

Vahyu, even without the final R— 
which is merely an enclitic letter 
connecting two words—is the Vire of 
Somerset not unlike the sound 
Vahye of our Sanskrit text. 

Eva is our even so! 

Bheshajam is derived from the 
Sanskrit bhash and the old Arabic 
Bashara meaning, in both langua- 
ges : to announce, to talk ; in both 


languages, for in the dawn of his- 
tory, there was little difference be- 
tween the dialects of India and those 
of Arabia : or to quote the Sumerian 
book of Genesis: “and the whole 
earth was of one language and of 
one speech,’ ° 

In Sanskrit the third development 
of bhash was bhishaja, i.e., the ma- 
gician, the *spell-binder, the medi- 
cine-eman. Four thousand years 
have passed since then; the medi- 
cine men are no more ; we have now 
medical men; who treat their 
patients not with magic spells, but 
with very concrete pills. 

Yet this bheshaja in its primitive 
form bhash (to talk) is quoted 
every day by the man in the street ; 
it is our epithet : bosk (precisely as 
in India: “all Talk!”), typical of 
our disbelief in formulas....the 
“bosh!” of our slang, our richest 
fund of archaisms. 

In Germany the bheshaja has re- 
tained some of its pristine value ; it 
is beschützen (to protect) and the 
Schutzmittel is the preventive 
measure. 

Then, are we completely material- 
istic in all our systems of therapeu- 
tics ? 

Not so! in the last fifty years 
psychotherapy has won more and 
more adherents, even outside the 
charmed circles of fashionable pro- 
fessional men in their treatment of 
neurotic cases. 


H. G. CIMINO 


A DIALOGUE ON PHYSICALISM 


{Joshua C. Gregory was connected with the University of Leeds till his 
retirement in 1936. He is the author of Thz Nature of Laughter, A Short History 
of Atomism from Democritus to Bohr, and Combustion from Heracleitos to 
Lavoisier.Eb.] 


Edith. Mums! Is Daddy a Physi- 


calist ? 


. Mrs. Peters. No, my dear, he is an 


E. 


P. 


Y pu w 


Odd Fellow. 


_Physicalism has nothing to do 


with money. 

Then your father certainly does 
not belong to it. My dear, re- 
member that there are some very 
queer religions nowadays ! 

It has nothing to do with reli- 
gion either. 

Well, most ideas to-day are queer 
—so be careful! What is this 
Physicalism ? It is not a Friend- 
ly Society ; it isn’t a religion ; 
your father will be tlispleased if 
it is a kind of Communism or of 
Fascism. 

It is not political ; it emanates 
from the Viennese School. 

A school ! 

It’s not a boarding-school ; it’s 
a group of thinking people. 

I see! A set of men and women 
have agreed to disagree about 
something. Your Ted is at 
Cambridge—when he is work- 
ing, or supposed to be working. 
Ted works very hard indeed! 
He is very interested in philos- 
ophy. 

So Physicalism is the lazest pki- 
losophy ! You must talk to your 
Uncle George. He used to tell 
me about the Absolute, but I 
was always vague about it. 


E. Physicalism will cure vagueness. 


Ted has explained to me how 
the Physicalists move with the 
times. 

You must be very careful to-day 
about moving with the times. 
George often says that when the 
times move queerly, the people 
who move with them become 
queer too, and he is a very in- 
telligent man. So is your father, 
though he is an Odd Fellow. 
Poor Uncle George is too busy 
with the Absolute; Ted says 
that absolutist philosophers are 
misty and musty. 

My dear! Are Physicalists not 
respectful to their uncles ! 

Now Mums! Wouldn’t it do 


` Uncle good to be stirred up by 


Physicalists ? 

It might do George good to have 
a real mental upset. My dear, 
I distinctly feel inclined to try 
Physicalism on him. Can you 
prime me? 

I do not understand the exact 
relation between Physicalism 
and Logical Positivism or Logi- 
cal Empiricism, but I do know 
that for all three wisdom begins 
with the Principle of Verifiabil- 
ity. 

If that is enough to upset 
George, it is enough for the mo- 
ment. Now, Edith, expound! . 
If I say to you, “There is a 
tiger in the garden ”, what do I 
mean ? : 
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There is a catch somewhere, I 
suppose. 

This is a serious philosophical 
discussion, though knowing how 
to catch the tiger would be part 
of the understanding. 

I can understand “ There is a 
tiger in the garden”, without 
trying to catch such a dangerous 
animal. 

Yes! But what is meant? You 
would know, would you not, 
that if there were a tiger in the 
garden it could be caught ? 

If a tiger did stray into our 
garden I would not try to catch 
it. 

According to the Principle of 
Verifiability you understand 
“ There is a tiger in the garden ” 
because you know how to verify 
the statement. If you caught 
the tiger, that would be verifi- 
cation. If you went into the 
garden and saw it, that would 
be verification also. 

I would prefer a view from the 
window; but, Edith, surely I 
can understand “ there is a tiger 
in the garden” without looking 
through the window or trying Ld 
catch the tiger ! 

You understand the statement 
if you know how to verify it. 
The sentence means that you 
could catch the tiger, or be eaten 
by it, or see it. If the meaning 
is known the statement is under- 
stood. 

Surely, Edith, since there is no 
tiger in the garden I cannot see 
it, therefore I cannot verify your 
statement and cannot under- 
stand it—according to P. V. 
To verify means to decide 


ry Be 


whether the tiger is, or is not, in 
the garden. You understand 
“ There is a tiger in the garden” 
because you know how your eyes 
could verify it. 

I am to tell George that if he 
knows the method of Verification 
he understands the statement. 
Will that upset him very much ? 
It will When he understands that 
an unverifiable statement has no 
meaning. 

George may dislike P. V. but do 
you expect his whole philosophy 
to totter ? 

P. V. bombs it to bits. If there 
were no method of verifying 
“ There is a tiger in the garden” 
the statement would have no 
meaning : it would be nonsense. 
Poor old George! 

You understand. 

You cannot see the Absolute 
through the window. You can- 
not put it in a cage. It cannot be 
seen or heard or tasted or smell- 
ed or handled. 

Exactly! “The Absolute ex- 
ists” cannot be verified: the 
statement is nonsense. 

Poor George is in a mess! I 
don’t want to ruin his life. Why, 
Edith, your poor uncle has 
spent years in talking and think- 
ing nonsense! This is terrible! 
Things are so much simpler for 
us culinary women. I hear a 
crash and say “ Cook has smash- 
ed a pot”: my statement has 
meaning because it is so easily 
verified. 

The broken bits would verify it, 
and it would have meaning. 

If I did look for the bits, I fancy 
they would be like your tiger. 
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I don’t understand. 
Cook is nippy—the bits would 
soon be in the bin. Also if cook 
accused the cat, her meaning 
would be as good as mine. 
Her truthfulness would not be, 
but P. V. refers to meaning. 
It seems strange, that a pot in 
pieces should be the meaning of 
either “ Cook smashed the pot” 
~or “ The cat broke the rot”. Be- 
sides, a tiger might have upset 
it. 
The complete meaning of “ cook 
has smashed a pot” would be 
that if you had beer. in the 
kitchen at the time ycu would 
have seen the pot dropped. 
If I say “ Queen Anne is dead”, 
does that mean that I would 
have seen her die if I aad been 
watching ? I suspect that George 
is not in such a mess as I 
thought. e 
No sisterly sympathies can save 
Uncle George’s philosophy from 
the bomb. He can mount to the 
highest heaven or drop into the 
deepest hell. 
My dear Edith! 
Whatever happened he could not 
verify the Absolute. Metaphys- 
ical statements can be verified 
neither by sense-perception nor 
by introspection : they are all as 
nonsensical as chatter about 
the Absolute. 
Do these metaphysiciens know 
that they have been bombed by 
P. V.? George has been spe- 
cially lively of late. Such: dev- 
astation ought to spread con- 
sternation. Even the editor of 
The Daily Mail seems to have 
heard nothing of it. Fhilosophy 
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is not news, but its downfall 
surely would be! ‘Your father 
once murmured, “George is a 
topping  dialectician.” Your 
father is sometimes slangy. If I 
try to upset George, he may up- 
set me. Will he really crumple 
up under P. V.? 

Some philosophers are still very 
troublesome about P. V. Ted 
and I are a bit puzzled to under- 
stand how P. V. can itself be 
verified. P. V. must have a 
meaning. 

It will be awkward for you and 
Ted if it hasn’t. It will also be 
awkward for me: George is 
quite capable of discovering that 
P. V. cannot be verified if it 
cannot. 

Old-fashioned philosophers are 
always troublesome about new 
truths. Some philosophers, I ad- 
mit, are sympathetic. One of 
them said that nonsense in the 
P. V. sense, unverifiable state- 
ments, that is, is nonsense in a 
technical sense only. 

Do you mean that real nonsense 
need not be P. V. nonsense, and 
vice versa ? 

I suppose it would be absurd 
to say, “Tigers wear Uncle 
George’s old silk hats at lectures 
on Physicalism.” It would not, 
I presume, be P. V. nonsense : 
the statement could be shown to 
be untrue. 

If, contrariwise, P. V. nonsense 
need not be real nonsense, it 
seems to be a let-off for the 
metaphysicians. I doubt 
whether we can bomb George’s 
Absolute with P. V. I need not 
be sorry for him; I may 
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be sorry for myself if I get into 
the mess. 

Ted does not see how Uncle 
George can possibly defend the 
Absolute against P. V. 

Uncle George may see what he 
does not. Your father said, “The 


` members of the Friendly Society 


are Odd Fellows, but the meta- 
physicians are cute fellows.” 
This P. V. attack on Uncle 
George will need skilled han- 
dling. You cannot verify every- 
thing as easily as the tiger in the 
garden. The verifying, of course, 
must be by sight or hearing or 
handling or smell or taste. 

I do not understand the Phys- 
icalists completely, but all veri- 
fication must be in physical 
terms. ` 

If I say, “I see a rose” or “I 
feel sure that George will not be- 
lieve in P. V.” or “I feel hap- 
py”, do you know what I 
mean ? 

One writer says that a propo- 
sition may only 3e verifiable in 
a weak sense. It is verifiable in 
the strong sense if experience 
can conclusively decide whether 
it is true or false, but only then: 
I am in the jaws of a tiger; I 
call out, “ A tiger eats me.” My 
“ proposition ”, as your literary 
friend calls it, is conclusively 
verified on the spot, if you are 
watching. Does your literary 
friend say that a strongly veri- 
fied proposition has a strong 
meaning ? If so, has the weakly 
verified statement a weak mean- 
ing ? 

I am not sure about strong and 
weak meanings, but the veri- 


e ‘ 


fication is weak if the proposition 
is only probable. The statement 
has no meaning unless some ob- 
servations are relevant to its 
truth or falsehood. 

I suppose that my behaviour is 
“relevant ” to my assértion that 
“I see a rose”. 

When you say “I feel happy” 
I cannot observe your feeling, 
but I can observe your compla- 
cent expression. I cannot see 
your seeing of the rose, but I 
can observe that you stare at 
it, or I can, at least, understand 
that if you were in the garden 
you would see it. 

If George cannot get his Ab- 
solute into some relevant con- 
nection with observations, your 
father will cancel the “ topping 
dialectician”. I fancy, my dear, 
that the Principle of Verifi- 
ability ig less dangerous to met- 
aphysics than you imagine. It 
may be in danger itself from the 
troublesome philosophers. 

P. V. will finish off meta- 
physics ! 

It may be so! I suppose your 
proposition has a meaning. I 
understand it, and observations 
are, or will be, relevant to its 
verification. If so, it has tech- 
nical as well as real sense. I 
advise you, however, to under- 
stand Physicalism thoroughly 
before you try to bomb Uncle 
George. When you do under- 
stand it, make sure it does not 
bomb you. Every generation 
has its enlightened Teds ; some- 
times they really are enlighten- 
ed, but they are usually less en- 
lightened than they imagine, 
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E. I am glad that Uncle George is 
not to be upset. He is a misty 
and musty absolutist, but he is 
a bit of a boy. 

My dear Edith ! 

Well, Mums! Uncle George has 
takeneme out often ! 

P. I must have a word witt George 


ty 


—you don’t mean that he 
did— ! 

E. No! He did not! But he is a 
bit of a boy. 

P. Well! Well! We shall let him 
smoke and meditate on the Ab- 
solute in peace. 


JOSHUA C. GREGORY 


THE “EVIL EYE” 


Reverting to Shri R. B. Pinglay’s 
letter in your August number lez me say 
that like many another popular belief 
which the savants dismiss as bas2less, the 
widespread belief in the “evil eye”—a 
belief as prevalent in Southern Europe 
as in India—is not without focndation. 

It rests upon a fact familiar to ancient 
.Eastern psychology but still undreamt of 
by the Western science which goes by 
that name. That fact is megnetism. 
Every living creature gives off its own 
magnetic effuvium. Man is n> excep- 
tion. With his superior powers of will 
~ and thought he can even direct that 
emanation consciously. Most men are 
unconscious of the influence which, by 
their mere proximity, they exert upon 
all others for their weal or woe. Never- 
theless, every man is constantiy emit- 
ting a magnetic influence, beneficent or 
maleficent, according to the mental, 
moral and physical purity or impurity 
of the individual. That emanation is 
chiefly through the hands and from the 
eyes, 

If a man is conscious of possessing 
the power of the “evil eye” he is prac- 
tising sorcery when he directs his glance 
at another with malice and hatred. He 
is wielding a weapon none the less power- 
ful for being invisible. The malignance 
of his desire may bring evil forces to a 
focus and a bolt thus projected in a 
moment of fierce anger or as the climax 
of long-festering hate may actuelly deal 
death to its victim. 
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In most cases, however, the baleful 
power of the “evil eye” is possessed 
and exercised quite unconsciously. It 
is worth noting that it is not only ma- 
levolent thoughts which endow one with 
the’ disagreeable gift. A man may be 
quite innocent of any wish to injure 
others and yet his glance may bring 
disaster on them. : 

A morbid interest in accidents and 
crimes, for instance, joined to a great 
plastic power of thought may impreg- 
nate one’s glance with the potentiality of 
every kind of mishap and catastrophe. 
Such a man, it is said, need not even be 
thinking of executions or of accidents or 
crimes at the time when his gaze rests 
upon one whose own past conduct has 
been such as to offer a suitable focus 
for the energies generated by the former’s 
morbid thinking. The two may but pass 
each other in a crowded street, yet the 
“evil eye” will have done its work and 
set the stage for subsequent disaster to 
its unwitting victim. 

The best protection against the “ evil 
eye”, as against every possible malign 
influence, is still, as it has ever been, 
a clear conscience and a steadfast will 
to benefit mankind. It is taught, more- 
over, that any man has it in his power, 
by the right type of thinking and feel- 
ing, to cultivate the antithesis of the 
“evil eye”, that is to say, to make his 
own glance as potent for blessing those 
on whom it falls as the glance from an 
“evil eye” is for injury, 

Pu. D. 


NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


ON THE GITA* 


[Below we print two reviews of this important publication—one from a Hindu - 
whose own writings on the Song Celestial are widely appreciated and the other 
from an Englishman who is a lover of the Eastern Wisdom.—Ens. ] 


I 


The readers of THE ARYAN PATH are 
well acquainted with Sri Krishna Prem. 
They know that it is the name taken by 
a young English gentleman, a distin- 
guished graduate of Cambridge, when he 
renounced his all and came to live in the 
Himalayas as a Sanyasin. They know 
that he wrote a series oi articles on the 
Gita which appeared in THE ARYAN 
PaTH under the title—The Song of the 
Higher Life. These articles have now been 
revised and published in book form 
with the title—The Yoga of the Bhagavat 
Gita. The introduction strikes three im- 
portant notes which indicate the author’s 
miethod of approach to the Gita. 

First, he says :— 

To anyone who has eyes to see, the Gita 
is based on direct knowledge of Reality, and 
ıt is of little moment who wrote it or to 
what school he was outwardly affiliated. 
Those who know Reality belong to a Race 
apart, the Race that never dies, and neither 
they nor those who seek to be reborn in 
that Race concern themselves with the 
flummeries of sects and schools. 

So the author is not concerned with 
the questions whether the Gita was ori-° 
ginally a Sankhya text-book or a Bhaga- 
vata manual, whether it teaches Dwaita, 
Adwaita or Visishtadwaita. 


Secondly, he says :— 

The point of view from which this book 
has been written is that the Gite is a text- 
book of Yoga, a guide to the treading of 
the Path. By Yoga ıs here meant not any 
special system called by that name, not 
Jnana Yoga, nor Karma Yoga, nor Bhakti 
Yoga, nor the eightfold Yoga of Patanjali, 
but just the path by which man unites his 
finite self with infinite Being. It is the inner 
path of which all these separate Yogas are 


so many one-sided aspects. It is not so 
much a synthesis of these separate teachings 
as that prior and undivided whole of which 
they represent partial formulations, 

So he is not interested in proving that 
the Gita is ultimately a Jnana Sastra 
or a Bhakti Sastra or a Karma Sastra 
or that the first six chapters teach Karma 
Yoga, the second six, Bhakti Yoga and 
the third six, Jnana Yoga. Nor does he 
waste his ingenuity in trying to make out 
that the three sections of the Gite cor- 
respond to the three words in the Upa- 
nishadic Mahavakya —Tat-tvaim-asi. 


Thirdly, he says :— 


The Path is not the special property of 
Hinduism, nor indeed of any religion. It is 
something which is to be found, more or less 
deeply buried ig all religions, and which can 
exist apart from any formal religion at all. 
That is why the Gita, though a definitely 
Hindu book, the very crest-jewel of Hindu 
teachings, is capable of being a guide to 
seekers all over the world. 

Thus it is purely as a mystic, as one 
who has his feet on the Path and who 
seeks guidance from all the masters of 
wisdom that Sri Krishna Prem ap- 
proaches the Bhagavad Gita. Through- 
out his commentary he seems to be think- 
ing aloud on the import of each sacred 
verse and on the practical value of it to 
one who is trying to live the Higher Life. 
The disadvantage of his method is that 
it often loses sight of the wood for the 
trees, and consequently the reader of his 
book is left at the end with no unity of 
impression on his mind. But where there 
ig so much to illumine and stimulate 
by way of comparision with the writings 
of other mystics as well as of personal 
experience one should not complain of 
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the absence of the lower virtues of com- 
position. Nor should one mind very 
much the rather fanciful interpretation of 
some of the terms used in the Gita, e.g., 
Sastra, Parjanya, etc. 
The book is provided with eight ap- 
pendices and a useful glossary. 
II 


The Yoga of the Bhagavad Gita is not 
only made up of all phases of spiritual 
life—Karma, Bhakti, Jnana, Dhyana, 
Sannyasa, etc.,—but is also vitally con- 
nected with Deity, Nature anc Society. 
In the new spiritual life thac we are 
taught to lead we have, first, to learn 
to give up the fruit of all actions ; second- 
ly, to give up the personal agency of 
those actions; thirdly, to look upon 
God’s activity in the univers: as the 
pattern of all action ; fourthly, to become 
independent of all external miles and 
scriptural laws and, fifthly, to take ref- 
uge in Deity and live in Him so con- 
stantly that our activity becom2s a part 
of His and our ends are the same as 
His, as far as we can envisage them. 

But if God is our father, Nature is 
our mother, and so the spiritual life we 
have to lead should be fafthful to both. 
It is the glory of the Bhagavad Gita that 
jt recognizes this vital fact and incessant- 
ly dwells upon the importance of train- 
‘ng, directing and sublimating the nat- 
ural endowments of all individuals. Ac- 
cordingly we are taught, first, never to 
Tepress our natural endowments, sec- 
ondly, to adjust all*our religicus prac- 


Readers of THe ARYAN PATH will 
have already had an opportunity of 
studying the series of articles in which 
this book originated. And if they were 
as much impressed by them as the pres- 
ent writer, they will, I think, be even 
more impressed and enlightened by re- 
reading them here, not merely because 
of revision and some addition of new 
matter, but because to appreciate fully 
the exceptional precision of Sri Krishna 
Prem’s understanding requires more 
than one reading and an unbroken con- 
centration on his theme as it unfolds 
which periodical publication rendered 
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tices to our capacities, thirdly, to see 
that all our actions grow spontaneously 
aut of our natures as leaves on a tree; 
fourthly, never to quit our ground and 
te guilty of false imitation or unnatural 
pose and, fifthly, to make our Swa- 
dharma the path of our salvation. 

If God is our father and Nature is 
oar mother, society consists of our broth- 
es and sisters. Accordingly the 
spiritual life that the Gita asks us to 
lead has to be led not in solitude, not in 
caves or forests, but amidst the din and 
bastle of the everyday world. We are 
tzught here therefore, first, that the wel- 
fare of society is the primary concern 
o: the spiritual man ; secondly, that even 
anidst the mystic raptures of Dhyana- 
Yoga one should not forget the well-be- 
irg of the world ; thirdly, that the ideal 
society is that in which the various class- 
e of men work in harmony and love 
according to their individual capacities ; 
fcurthly, that the religious man who 
looks upon others’ pain as his own is 
tke most beloved of God and, fifthly, 
that God himself comes down to help 
men when the forces of social dis- 
ruption threaten to get the better of 
trem. 

Surely in this wonderful Yoga of the 
Bhagavad Gita there is nothing sectarian 
o: one-sided or incomplete. It is a uni- 
versal message which, if accepted 
and acted upon, would make man the 
scn of God. 

D. S. SARMA 


difficult. For the Gita, as he insists, is 
a whole from which we cannot arbitrarily 
abstract parts without distortion. It is 
a progressive guide to the treading of 
the Path and each chapter has to be 
lived through in its proper sequence. A 
feilure to do this inevitably leads to 
one-sided emphasis of which the old 
controversy between those who claimed 
it as a text-book of jfidna or of karma 
yoga is perhaps the most notorious 
example. The profound value of course 
oi the Gita lies in the fact that it rec- 
onciles the various aspects which special 
systems of Yoga reflect in that essential 
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Yoga which underlies them all and so 
teaches man how he may come to unite 
all the faculties of his finite self with 
Infinite Being. 

Sri Krishna Prem is exceptionally 
qualified to interpret the Gita as such 
a whole. For being born and educated 
in the West he is unbiassed by any par- 
ticular school of Easter thought. At 
the same time by going to the East and 
submitting himself to its spiritual dis- 
cipline he has learnt not merely in terms 
of the intellect but as an experiencing 
soul what it is to live through each chap- 
ter of the Gita in its proper sequence. 
The Oriental who has made a close study 
of Western thought is a familiar figure 
in our midst. Far rarer is the Western- 
er who has drunk, without being in- 
toxicated, of the spiritual wisdom of the 
East and is able to expound it in terms 
acceptable to the Western mind, while 
at the same time opening up levels of 
reality against which that mind has 
hitherto beer generally closed. Sri 
Krishna Prem has this capacity to an 
unusual degree. All that he writes has 
the stamp of that intellectual precision 
in which the West likes to think it is 
preéminent. But the clear focus of his 
mind is an expression of spiritual integ- 
rity and an instrument of spiritual un- 
derstanding. He himself emphasises 
more than once the sterility of exclusive 
intellectuality. And conscious as he’ is 
that “ the knowledge that can be express- 
ed in words is not the true knowledge” 
and that any description of spiritual 
states is useless if interpreted by the in- 
tellect alone he is equally alive to the 
danger of any withdrawal into a realm 
of abstraction which involves separation 
from the world of action and feeling. 

The true Path, as he interprets it 
through the Gita, certainly involves an 
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inner detachment from the passing show 
of things, but only by a progressive union 
with the higher powers of being. The 
spiritual life must be as organic in its 
unfolding as the blooming of a flower, 
and all methods which transgress such 
a process whether by attempted short 
cuts or by forced and unnatural strain- 
ing of the will are creatively false and 
doomed to failyre. It is only in such 
an experience of the whole that the rel- 
ative dualism* of manifested life can be 
reconciled with its absolute unity. And 
there can be no surer test of true spiri- 
tual vision than the capacity to achieve 
at every stage of the Path this reconcili- 
ation. In the Gita, as Sri Krishna Prem 
shows, no support is given to those who 
Tejecting forms as maya would strive to 
save their souls in a sublime indifference 
to the needs of the world. This, as he 
writes, is not spirituality but tamas. The 
sense life is not to be negated or out- 
wardly discontinued but surrendered to 
the control and inspiration of that higher 
Self, which is itself an expression of the 
One from which all living forms issue. 
How well Sri Krishna Prem maintains 
the vision o$ unity in duality is perhaps 
most notably exemplified in the chapter 
entitled “ The Yoga of the Division be- 
tween the Bright and Dark Powers”, in 
which he shows how all ethical dualisms 
of good and evil can only be truly evalu- 
ated in relation to the two great tides of 
the Cosmos, the outgoing breath which 
creates form and its inflowing counter- 
part by which all things return towards 
the One. But his intellectual analysis 
is always thus rooted in a realisation of 
the glory and mystery of the creative 
process. And it is for this reason that 
his interpretation of the Gita quickens 
as well as clarifies. 

HucH TA. FAUSSET 
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IN A DEAD WORLD* 


In the radiant three or four years 
just-before-the-War, years that glowed 
with a sunset then taken for a sunrise, 
there burst upon London an “ explosive- 
mouthed gang of scarce-breeched filibus- 
ters” (to quote Ford Maddox Ford who 
was then controlling the English Review) 
who declared that impressionism was 
dead, that Conrad, Henry James, etc., 
were exploded, vieux jeu; who began 
calling themselves Cubists, then Vorti- 
cists ; who contributed to an anthology 
called Des Imagistes. Among he gang 
were Wyndham Lewis, Richard 'Alding- 
ton, T. S. Eliot, Robert Frost, “ H. D.”, 
Carlos Williams, Gaudier Brzeska, and 
—Ezra Pound. “The London Trans- 
Atlantic crowd” Mr. Ford called them, 
clamouring, vociferous “infants”, who 
evolved a whirlpool. Then night came. 
The glowing years were quenched. The 
“infants” were silenced—some for ever 
—some for a time. Those who survived 
were scattered. 

Ezra Pound, after throwing at his 
public at intervals, from different parts 
of the world, such varied works of poet- 
ry and prose as ‘Cathay, Lusira, The 
Spirit of Romance, The AIB.C. of Eco- 
nomics, Gaudier Brzeska, now hurls at 
us from Italy where he has been settled 
for some years, this Guide to Xulchur. 
It is a handful of astringent pellets of 
learning ; a mental bomb of doctrine ; 
“a digest”, as the publishers say, “of 
all the wisdom he has acquired about 
art and life during the course of fifty 
years”. Mr. Pound’s intention, he tells 
us in the preface, is to COMMIT himself 
on as many points as possible. He cer- 
tainly does this, and we are left—if 
buffeted and gasping—grateful. 

Surely no pedagogue was evez so un- 
pedagogic as Mr. Pound—so young and 
so apt to appeal to the young, so ready 
to heave bricks at shams! His colossal 
scholarship is a living scholarsaip; he 
moves among the old great ones—among 
Plato, Aristotle, Kung, Tai Troung, 


Frobenius, Shakespeare—taking nothing 
fo- granted ; moves among them admir- 
inzly and critically ; above all, reveal- 
insly. He says somewhere :-— 

Properly we should read for power. 
Man reading should be man intensely alive. 
TLe book should be a ball of light in 
on2’s hand. 

That is profound. How many people 
—2ven the most cultivated—really read ? 

Among his comments on poets, poli- > 
ticians, composers, periods of history, 
governments, the writer has many tren- 
chant comments on the Money-Power. 
A man as individual as he is, as un- 
mechine-made, as brilliant, craggy and 
contemptuous ; a man as indifferent to 
beng in the correct camp (literary or 
po-itical) at the correct moment, with 
the correct bunch ; a man whose mentai 
broom sweeps as vigorously and hula- 
ricusly as his does, from attie to cellar 
of our modern mansion ; a man so proof 
against Aypnotism in all its forms, such 
a man is bound to point out, to assess, 
to discredit the Money-Power. Bound, 
in fact, to see it, a feat which appears 
to be beyond the capacity of all but 
abut two of the English literati. The 
Money-Power (or International Fi- 
nance), monstrous in size and in vile- 
ness, squats on our myriad-headed 
civilization, sinking it to Hell, Yet is 
noz seen! Is ignored as completely as 
a passing rain-cloud. Mr. Pound, 
waiking with head up and eyes alert, 
naturally does see it—and its significance. 
“Get rid of that”, he tells us, in effect, 
“tien, if you still want to, quarrel about 
poitics—but you'll find there’s no need. 
The ‘Right’ and ‘Left’ issue, along 
with much other garbage, will have 
vanished. You can then begin to live, 
even to love.” 

He is right—piercingly and crashingly 
rigat—when he affirms that it is of the 
first necessity that novelists should 
take count of monetary pressure when 
weaving their fictions ; that 
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any real portrayal of modern life must deal 
with situations which are 80% monetary ; 
that 


no sane and clear code can be formu- 
lated until and unless al tangled relations 
between men and women have been ana- 
lysed and set in two categories: those due 
$ money, and those that are independent 
of it; 


that when 
you have isolated the situations wherein 
it does not enter from those where it does, 
you...can talk with augmented clarity of 
tother or which, instead of confounding 
them together. 

A thousand times right ! And I sigh to 
think that a recent novel of my own had 
not the fortunate chance of being re- 
viewed by Mr. Pound. A novel in which 
I set out to do exactly that : explore the 
extent to which money tangles up the 
relations between man and woman—to 
say nothing of those between man and 
man, and between nation and nation. 
I venture to believe that Mr. Pound 
would have “got” what I was at, and 
approved. Approved the matter, 
whether or no the manner, 

But Mr. Pound, on the subject of 
Finance, is seldom so restrained, so in- 
direct, as in the passages relating to 
fiction, quoted above. Mostly he lashes 
out at the system straight—and with 
venom. “No man fres of mental lice”, 
he declares, “would tolerate the bank 
racket or the taxing system”. And, 
“the first step towards a new Paideuma 
is the clearance of every prelate or 
minister who blocks, by diseased will or 
sodden inertia a cleaning of the monetary 
system ”. 

He insists that economic light in our 
times has not come from the HIRED (that 
is, from ordinary orthodox reformers, 
whether of the Right or Left) but from 
free men—from an engineer, Douglas ; 
a man of commerce, Gesell ; a professor 
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of physics, Soddy. His grouse against 
Communism is that it is not fundamen- 
tally revolutionary ; “ Marx never ques- 
tioned money. He just accepted it a3 
he found it.” 

Among the briefest, simplest, most 
poetic aphorisms in the Guide, is this 
one: “The earth belongs tq the living.” 
Too obvioug to need stating, some will 
say? The need, on the contrary, is 
tremendous. The earth should belong to 
the living, tht author means. Actually, 
it belongs to the dead—the physically 
dead, the mentally dead. The young of 
to-day wait paralysed on the brink of 
the gigantic grave where the young of 
yesterday rot. Will the earth ever be- 
long...? Only if that system, that 
abomination of desolation, Orthodox 
Finance, is overthrown. 

Mr. Pound is of the living—in all sen- 
ses. That is something to be thankful 
for. And if I have stressed a certain 
element in his book at the expense of 
the others that is not only because it 
delights me personally (though such a 
reason might be held sufficient), but 
because it will almost certainly be under- 
stressed, if fot passed over by the bulk 
of his reviewers. I have tried to redress 
—to a certain extent—a balance. 

But the book has everything in it— 
essence of economics, essence of every- 
thing else of value. Never mind the 
shouting capital letters, never mind the 
violence, the zigzag leaps from subject 
to subject. Read it! That, in the end, 
is all a reviewer can say—if he keenly 
and honestly appreciates a book. His 
few hundred words boil down to just 
that. To use an admirable dictum of 
Mr. Pound’s own :— 

Let the critic ..disabuse himself of the 
idea that he has made or is making any- 


thing. He is, if decent, fighting for certain 
ideas, or attempting demarkations. 


IRENE RATHBONE 
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MIND AND 


These essays originally written at 
dierent times and in different connec- 
tions do not give a continuous argument 
on any specific problem. The general 
standpoint is that of the plain man. 
Professor Hicks never gets down to the 
root of things. His answefs to some of 
the great questions of» philosophy are 
superficial and unsatisfactory. 

The author thinks that® epistemology 
cr a theory of knowledge is the ground 
cn which alone a true metaphysical 
system can be built up. He argues, 
that we cannot treat metaphysics as an 
independent or a self-sufficient science. 
Since our approach to reality is through 
knowledge, a criticism of knowledge is 
essential to a sound theory of the whole 
of reality. This, however, appears to 
us to be only a half-truth. A theory 
of knowledge implies a metaphysics. 
In any analysis of knowledge, we have 
to make certain assumptions atout the 
nature of things as a whole. In fact, 
it is our metaphysics that determines in 
a way what our theory of knowledge 
is zoing to be. We do no® reaca up to 
a metaphysics through a theory of 
knowledge. A theory of knowledge is 
a. best part of the metaphysical 
problem itself. 

According to Professor Hick’s theory 
o? knowledge, the distinction >etween 
the knower and the known is ultimate. 
He rejects subjective idealism. The 
mind does not create its object in 
knowing it. It merely apprehends it. 
But what is the nature of the known ? 
He rejects the view sponsored by 
certain realists that what is kncwn are 
sense-data or the sensible manifold of 
Kant. What is known is the physical 
otject in physical space. It is this to 
wach the knowing act is directed. 
This is no doubt the common sense 
view. But to state it is not to solve 
any metaphysical problem. The 
question has to be faced, what is matter 
apart from its sensible appearances? 
How do we ever get over the subjec- 
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tivity of our knowledge? This subjec- 
tivity has been recognised by every phi- 
losopher of eminence. He however dog- 
matically asserts :— 


The subjectivity which is of necessity im- 
plied in all knowledge has not in itself a 
vote influence upon the knowledge 

He admits that there is no piece of 
knowledge which may not be erroneous. 
But if that is so, and all error is 
necessarily due to subjective factors, it 
is for him to show the possibility of a 
knowledge which is entirely free from 
subjectivity and therefore true par 
excellence. The suggestion that we must 
rely on empirical tests and eliminate 
error progressively is most un- 
philosophical, for all empirical tests 
being ridden by the same subjective 
element are no real tests at all. 

It is in our opinion essential to any 
true theory of knowledge to make a 
distinction between appearance and 
reality. What we know as something 
other than ourselves is appearance only. 
As long as there is this fundamental 
duality in our knowledge, the duality 
of the knower and the known, it is best 
to admit that reality as it is in itself 
can never be revealed to us. What we 
know are phenomena only or appear- 
ances only. A true revelation of. reality 
must cut at the duality of the subject 
and the object. It must make reality 
éelf-revealing or self-known. The object 
must coalesce with the subject. It 
must become the subject itself. We 
have this type of knowledge in self- 
awareness. But such a view would be 
wholly unacceptable to Professor Hicks. 

. To demand of knowledge that it shall 
be one with the object known is tantamount 
to demanding that knowledge shall both be 
and not be knowledge. 

Our answer is that if the meaning 
of knowledge is thus restricted, it will 
never come up to its own ideal. It will 
never be knowledge in the true sense 
of that term. 
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Another important point: according 
to him, there is no such thing as pure 
awareness. All awareness is qualified by 
its content. This content is not the object 
which is known. “ The content of the act 
of cognising blue is not blue, but the 
awareness of blue.” As a consequence 
of this view he holds that “the aware- 
ness of a water-drop differs, as an aware- 
ness, from the awareness of a prim- 
rose”. The two avwarenesses have 
nothing in common except the abstract 
quality of knowing, which in itself and 
as such is not an existent fact. This 
appears to us to be the very reverse 
of the truth. That pure awareness 
is not an empirical fact which can be 
introspected into is beyond doubt. The 
only facts of this kind which we can 
introspectively know are particular 
awarenesses, the awareness of A, or of 
B, or of C, etc. We cannot know 
awareness as such. It is no kind of 
object. But it is admitted even by 
Professor Hicks that awareness of blue 
is not itself blue. How can he then 
contend that “cognition is not a bare 
activity that remains entirely untouched 
by the attributes of the things which it 
discriminates”? Awareness is nothing 
if it does not remain unaffected by the 
objects which it knows. It is not 
awareness of A as awareness that is 
distinct from the awareness of B. 
Awareness in itself is one unbroken 
self-identical reality. We break it up 
by relating it to the objects which it 
reveals. If this were not so, if there 
were no pure awareness, it would be 
impossible to say that awareness 
precedes its objects or that it is a self- 
existent reality independent of physical 
objects. The awareness of a flower 
would come into being simultaneously 
with the contact or the interaction of 
the flower and the physical organism. 
What more would be needed to tum 
this interpretation of the fact of 
knowledge into a wholly materialistic 
doctrine of reality ? 

So much about the theory of 
knowledge. What does Professor Hicks 
think about the entities called matter 
and mind? His whole view about 


mind appears to us to be somewhat 
confused. He dissents from Professor 
Broad who argues that the actual mind 
ig a compound of two elements, one 


physical and the other psychical. 
According to Broad, it is “this 
psychical factor” which in all 


probability survives the disintegration 
of the compound, and carries in itself 
those traces which account for the 
abnormal phenomena connected with 
the so-calle® survival of personality 
after death. There may be different 
views about the exact nature of this 
mind-stuff. But unless something of 
the sort survives the body, mind 
becomes no more than an epiphenom- 
enon of the latter. Professor Hicks is 
not a materialist. He must therefore 
find some intelligible meaning for what 
is called mind as distinct from matter. 
To say that the mind is its states or 
that it is the actual series of mental 
events is to say what is trivial. Certain 
questions will have to be answered : 
What constitutes the states into a unity? 
What is “I” or “me” running through 
these mental states? Is the series of 
these statese ended for good with the 
disintegration of the living organism ? 
If it is not, what is the form of that 
which survives? Professor Hicks does 
not attempt to find answers to these 
questions. He is satisfied by merely 
comparing the unity of mental states to 
a highly developed organic unity. 

As he does not go deeply into the 
question of the reality of the mind or 
of the ego, so he does not raise or 
answer any metaphysical question about 
the reality of matter. Indeed he rejects, 
and rightly so, the scientific view of the 
wholly quantitative nature of matter. 
He criticises Eddington’s view of nature 
as an “extract of pointer-readings ” anc 
his contention that what alone can give 
concreteness to nature is the “ back- 
ground” of these pointer-reading= 
which, on the analogy of our brain- 
events, we must judge to be some form 
of consciousness or mind-stuff. He 
rightly contends that a quantitative 
view of nature is an abstraction useful 
for certain scientific purposes, but thet 
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it cannot be adequate to nature as 
known to us. The scientist has to 
admit in one way or ancther the 
qualitative aspect. Matter really has 
some of those secondary qualities which 
are apprehended by our different senses, 
e.g., colour, temperature, hardness, etc. 
But Professor Hicks does not push this 
argument further. He does not consider 
the metaphysical issue. of the ultimate 
status of matter viewed in this way. 
If matter is nothing in itself apart from 
these qualities, can it be independent of 
the forms of our perceptual knowledge? 
lf it is, how do we get to know what 
matter is in itself? How do we 


A Cloud Thats .Dragonish. By 
V=RRIER ELWIN. (John Murray, Lon- 
don. 7s. 6d.) 

Verrier Elwin has already shown, both 
in direct description and under the thin 
vel of fiction, his intimate knowledge 
of primitive life in a Gond village. By 
his stern refusal to judge or generalize, 
and by the sunlit clarity*of hs pre- 
settation, he has succeeeded in being 
frank without lapsing into vulgarity, and 
has told the world the most damaging 
truths about the hidden life of a part 
of India without giving offence to any- 
bocy. His latest novel, however, is not 
a mere continuation of his expert and 
3ympathetic account of the joys ard sor- 
-ows and superstitions of an aboriginal 
decple ; it develops in the latter half 
nto a thrilling story of crime and de- 
tection, where the suspected witch is a 
well-beloved romantic heroine and the 
siccessful—by now world-famous—de- 
tective is Panda Baha, who is melo- 


ultimately draw a line between veridi- 
cal perception and erroneous perception, 
if we are confined merely to our 
perceptions and can never get out of 
them to view matter as it is in itself? 

It appears to us that our author has 
altogether failed to do justice to the 
problems which he has himself raised. 
We seek in vain for any illuminating 
idea. The papers stand more or less 
by themselves without inherent connec- 
tion. The book is useful only as an 
indication of certain views associated 
chiefly with Professor Hicks and in 
part with those who are appreciatively 
quoted by him. 


G. R. MALKANI 


dramatically, and rather unnecessarily, 
revealed at the end as the father of the 
heroine. All the characters stand out 
in their zoistic simplicity, but there is 
a hint of a civilization that is sanative 
in the unsophisticated, love-inspired ra- 
tionalism of Ratnu and Bukwa. The 
villain of the piece, a man of many 
murders, is the village Kotwar, who has 
seen a law court and who has to pay a 
monthly visit to the nearest police sta- 
tion forty miles away. The author re- 
frains from connecting as cause and 
effect the Kotwar’s official contacts and 
his deep-laid crimes and we should re- 
spect this reticence. The people (includ- 
ing the monkey and the snake) are con- 
vincing ; the story—with its round of 
drinking, dancing, feasting, “ unregulated 
polygamous entanglements” and mys- 
terious deaths—is exciting. There is no 
need, and no one has the right, to draw 
a moral, 


K. SWAMINATHAN 
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To Thine Own Self. By Mary 
TABOR. (C. W. Daniel Co., Ltd., 
London. 5s.) 


Dedicated to Edward Bach, one-time 
Harley Street Specialist, by one of his 
team of workers, this volume of short 
stories seeks to demonstrate the truth 
embodied in the well-known words of 
Polonius quoted above the “ Dedica- 
tion ” :— 

This above all : to thine own self be true, 


And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 


This world is full of the “living 
dead”. Instead of being vibrant with 
interest and generosity, most people are 
“dissatisfied, unfulfilled, bored, drag- 
ging along hke unhappy ghosts”. To 
be alive, is to be free from personal domi- 
nation and conventional notions ; to ac- 
complish this we are offered one 
sovereign remedy—‘ Follow your own 
desire.” No objection can be raised 
against this principle were the writer to 
emphasise (as she has done in more 
than one place) that the desire to be 
followed is that of the heart, the organ 
of the soul and that the Higher Self 
expresses itself in service of fellow men 
energised by Universal Impersonal Love. 
But control of the senses is belittled ; 
for example, the indulging in a desire 
for alcoholic drinks, as part of the busi- 
ness of knowing one’s own soul, is 
contrary to reason, to man’s innate 
moral perception, as well as to all 
systems of true ethics. Jesus is regarded 
by the author as the Ideal Man, but to + 
approve of public-houses on the ground 
that Christ was “a wine-bibber” is a 
perversion of the truth. The age-old 
ethical principle is :— 

Do not believe that lust can ever be kill- 
ed out if gratified or satiated, for this is an 
abomination inspired by Mara. It is by 
feeding vice that it expands and waxes 
strong like to the worm that fattens on the 
blossom’s heart. 

Jesus came, not to condone sin, but to 
call sinners to repentance. Between the 
pure altruism of the Higher Self and 
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the impure egotism of the animal man, 
there is an unbridgeable gulf. Also, it 
is a form of conceit to say that we 
should drink alcohol “just to smash 
other people’s disapproval”, and the 
ideal of mental independence is meanly 
exploited when alcohol is recommended 
so as not to be “under the. orders of 
others as to Row much one should eat 
and drink”. But apart from such false 
notes which ring hollow and are degrad- 
ing, the general tone of the book is re- 
freshing, and these simple little tales 
contain numerous  thought-provoking 
ideas. There is a good statement on 
Reincarnation, the lost chord of Chris- 
tianity :— 

“ Well, pone had quantities of new suits 
in your life since you were a brat in arms, 
haven’t you? And they’ve all gone some- 
where ; into the dustbin or rag-bag or some- 
thing. You don’t know and you con't care. 
Well, its just the same with our bodies. 
Weve had any number since the first time 
we visited mother earth, and we’ve deposit- 
ed them somewhere and gone off leaving 
them like old clothes ..We don’t accom- 
pany them any more than we go and sit 
in the rag-bag or the dustbin; That’s all 
it is, changing a suit of clothes, or a cloak, 
or a dress.” e 


Rebirth is the process whereby the 
God within becomes manifest. 


Each one of you is a Priest in a 
wondrous Sanctuary. He enshrines a God 
Who is perfect in Love, in Service, in Ten- 
derness, in Compassion, in Wisdom. In 
each is the perfect KNOWING, the perfect 
calm, the perfect assurance, the perfect 
understanding. Let us not concern ourselves 
with any other but our Self, our God, our 
Father with us, our Heaven God-filled. 


What enables a man to pierce through 
his material sensuous self to the Self of 
Spirit, bringing the latent divinity into 
expression as a living power? Sense- 
control, mind-discipline and soul- 
knowledge. Man’s conventions are often 
wrong but the Superman’s traditions are 
rooted in knowledge and are therefore 
infallible. An intelligent recognition of 
those traditions is an essential prerequi- 
site to soul-progress. 


N. K. K. 
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The Finding of the “ Third Eye”. By 
VERA STANLEY ALDER. (Rider and Co., 
London. 7s. 6d.) 

The title is a misnomer. The book 
contains a little about the “ Third Eye”, 
the inner eye of unveiled Spiritual Per- 
ception, but more about vibrations, 
sounds, cojours, numbers, astrology, diet 
and exercise, breathing andl what not, in 
the way of “occult” titbits. The writer 
seems sincere but she wields an impres- 
sionistic brush, and modem psychic 
claptrap shares honours with mislead- 
ingly presented ancient verities. 

The publishers share the onus for the 
spellings, sometimes ludicrously bizarre, 
as in ‘“Quesoquette” for “ Quetzal- 
coatl”. Another linguistic slip is the 
Pope’s having forbidden the teaching 
of Reincarnation and Karma “in 
A.D. 551 by his Cancel [sic] of Con- 
stantinople”’. It would be ungenerous to 
single out such slips if they were not 
symptomatic of the inaccuracy through- 


Indian Temples—136 Photographs, 


chosen and annotated by Odette Bruhl, 
with a Preface by Sylvain Lévi. (Oxford 
University Press. 1s. 6d. 

When under our political conditions, 
Religious Endowments have been 
brought into the clutches of secular ad- 
ministration, and when further, it is 
learnt, according to a pronouncement of a 
Cabinet Member of Madras that in tem- 
ples “there is everything else but God”, 
it should gratefully be acknowledged that 
two foreigners have done a distinct ser- 
vice to the religion and culture of India 
by publishing photographs of our tem- 
ples ranging from the Himalayas to Cape 
Comorin. Sylvain Lévi in an interesting 
‘ Preface” points out that there are three 
well formed main styles of Indian archi- 
tecture, ¢.e., “the rectangular Nagara in 
the north ; the rounded Vesara... on the 
east coast ; and the octagonal Dravidian 
in the south.” 

Ancient Indian leaders of thought had 
found temples necessary, the images of 
deities reminding people of the existence 
af the Supreme Power of the Universe. 
The author of the Vedenta-Sutras how- 
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out, which the author would doubtless 
excuse on the ground that “the neophyte 
brain must be coaxed along step by step, 
the pill of truth coated with the ‘sugar 
of inaccuracy, until it becomes palatable 
in its pure form”. 

Troubadours and Knights of the 
Round Table are gravely included 
among students of the occult sciences ; 
the Avesta is described as the book of 
Sufi philosophy ; the Golden Age of the 
past is ascribed to Atlantis and another 
is hinted as being about to dawn; 
Mesmer is placed at the end of the 
nineteenth century; “A Yogin is one 
who has studied Yoga, usually at the 
Buddhist University of Nalanda”, etc., 
ete. elt Me EB 

Miss Alder has dredged PRAG 
in many waters. It is to be hoped that 
she will do some sifting before bringing 
out the sequel which she announces is 
in preparation. 

E. M. H. 


ever, clearly saw that image-worship was 
not everything and in the striking 
aphorism — Na-Prateekena-hi-sah — ex- 
plained that God cannot be erroneously 
identified with any symbol. Higher minds 
will find delight in pure contemplation 
(Dhyana or Nididhyasana) but temples 
find their raison d'être in the need for 
the satisfaction of the religious urge of 
the common folk. 

These photographs stand as a shining 
example of the architectural achieve- 
Lévi observes 
that there is “no didactic purpose” in 
placing this album before the public. 
Maybe, or may not. Nor would it be 
necessary or possible to agree with him 
in the view that Indian culture, religion 
and philosophy are what they are on ac- 
count of “monsoon”, “thunder and 
lightning ” and other phenomena which 
proclaim the supremacy of Nature over 
Man. Indian Temples have many a tale 
to tell, and the excellent and attractive 
album under notice powerfully revives | 
them in memory. I consider a careful 
perusal of the album as a visual pilgrim- 
age to all the sacred shrines of India. 

R. NAGA RAJA SARMA 
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The Green Leaf : A Memorial to Grey 


Owl. Edited and arranged by LOVAT 
Dickson. (Lovat Dickson, London. 
2s. 6d.) 


This farewell to one of the greatest 
naturalists of his time is so moving in 
its deep sincerity that it is above criti- 
cism. It must be read ; no brief descrip- 
tion could possibly do justice to it. ` 

A record of the last months of Grey 
Owl’s life and his St. Francis-like de- 
votion to the care of “ our little brothers 
and sisters”, stirs one to sorrow anew 
that this wise and practical humanitarian 
has gone from the world so soon. A 
trapper himself, once, to whom came the 
wider vision, he dedicated himself to the 
preservation of the beaver he had hunt- 
ed. That love and care grew, till it took 
in all animals, his adopted people, the 
Indians, and became big enough to em- 
brace humanity. In Grey Owl’s mind 
there was no room for a mean or un- 
worthy thought. 

“ A poor, frightened savage ”, he called 
himself! Yet he came and taught us a 
higher conception of our duty, not only 


The Voice of the Occident : Swan Song 
of a Romany’s Life in Many Lands. 
By Mrs. WALTER Trppits. (Arthur H. 
Stockwell, Ltd., London, 7s. 6d.) 

This is essentially a self-portrait, for 
all the beauty of the descriptions of 
nature and of the works of man—the 
Alhambra is unforgettably painted. 
Even the people who walk through Mrs. 
Tibbits’s pages are part of her setting,, 
from the American tourists, “the most 
odious specimens of mankind”, staring 
at her, curtseying to the aged Monsignor 
Mori in the Duomo at Florence to the 
“gross Sicilian” guide of “the ethereal 
English woman” (herself). 

The book affords a depressing illus- 
tration of the confusion that the vaga- 
ries of pseudo-theosophy can produce. 
Mrs. Tibbits hints at mystic experiences 
in India, of which she may not speak ; 
claims to remember her past lives and 
says she was a Brahmini in Benares in 
the time of Elizabeth; calls herself a 
Hindu and claims to have received the 
second birth; eats meat and rides to 


to animals, but to the glorious world of 
Nature as a whole—four-footed, rooted, 
winged, and human. In a world stripped 
well-nigh barren of what his Indian 
people call “love of neighbour”, and 
with the desire for beauty and peace 
either dead or stifled, this man came to 
“build battlements of beauty,” as a for- 
tification agamst evil, born of a “love 
that offers not.passive resistance but 
passive aggression ’—the love that casts 
out fear. We shall not look upon his like 
again. But at least we can see to it that 
his work shall go on. 

In Pilgrims of the Wild he speaks of 
a Christian minister who, while rapt in 
the contemplation of a mountain lake, 
said :— 

An Indian, an animal, and a mountain 
move as to some rhythm of music. All the 
works of the Creator are cast from the one 
mould, but on some the imprint of His 
finger is more i 

It can be said with perfect truth of 
Grey Owl that the imprint of That 
Finger was clearly visible. 

M. STUART-FERGUSSON 


hounds ; hawnts Catholic churches and 
even takes communion with no apparent 
reservations ; seeks (in vain) a Papal 
title once refused by her ancestor (“I 
thought, as Countess Lisaniskea, I could 
do more for the world”) ; is intrigued 
by numerology; consults a medium ; 
converses regularly with her dead hus- 
band, whom she worships night and 
morning ; discusses a Mass for him ; has 
borne in on her consciousness “the Di- 
vine Plan for a mission to me to make 
my home in London, a centre for the 
great truth of Spirit Return” ; at Assisi, 
“sensed at once the magnetism—the 
same as at Kashi” ; and repeats pseudo- 
theosophical vapourings the detailing of 
which here would be profitless. 

The descriptions, as said, are fine, but 
the ideational background is a muddle 
and when the author assures us that she 
has penetrated the mystery of India and 
that “ the hermetically sealed oyster shell 
opened to me, disclosing the Pearl of 
Great Price”, we must be pardoned our 
scepticism. 
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Lost Atlantis. By JAMES BRAM- 
WELL. (Harper and Brothers, New 
York. $275.) 

Mr. Bramwell’s main reason for 
adding another book to the existing liter- 
ature on the subject of Atlantis is that 
mest former writers have been either 
blind behevers or disbelievers—and 
equally dogmatic. The present volume 
has creditably fulfilled fts purpose, for 
it is an impartial examinatign of its sub- 
ject. 

Plato’s Timzus and Critias are dealt 
with at considerable length but the 
author finds Plato’s account contradic- 
tory and illogical ; he gives it however, 
an interesting symbolic interpretation. 
Madame Blavatsky enlightens us in her 
Secret Doctrine (II. 395) on the appar- 
ent inconsistency between Plato’s chro- 
nology and that of the Occultists. And 
she reminds us that “the famous island 
of Plato of that name was but a frag- 
ment of this great Continent”. 

When the “various statements of 
science are examined in relation to one 
another there is no consensus of opinion 
as to the date or geographical position 
of such a continent”. As the author 
remarks :— 

Atlantis as an island in the Atlantic 
Ocean has received less attention than the 
others and it is only in recent years that 
it has been seriously reconsidered. 

And he adds, “ Either Atlantis is an 
island in the Atlantic Ocean or it is not 
‘ Aciantis’ at all”. 

In 1888 people rejected a priori the 
evidence of The Secret Doctrine, but it 
is satisfying to note that twentieth cen- 
tury Science is beginning to take more 
notice of that ancient continent, the 
ancient tradition. Lewis Spence’s The 
Problem of Atlantis according to Mr. 
Bramwell is a book which placed “ the 
study of the whole problem on a more 
accurate basis”. Mr. Bramwell thinks 
several of Spence’s more developed 
theories debatable but many of the 
latter’s main principles as outlined by 
Mr. Bramwell (pp. 141-142) are those 


of The Secret Doctrine. The teachings 
of the Eastern Esoteric Philosophy also 
find an echo in Ignatius Donnelly’s 
Atlantis, the Antediluvian World which 
first excited interest in, and popularised 
the theory of Atlantis. A footnote in 
The Secret Doctrine (II. 266) says :— 

Speaking of the Aryan colonies from 
Atlantis, and of the arts and sciences— 
the legacy of our Fourth Eace | Dounely 
bravely announces that “the roots of the 
institutions of to-day reach back to the 
Miocene age”. This is an enormous al- 
lowance for a modern scholar to make; 
but civilization dates still further back than 
the Miocene Atlanteans. 

“The sinking of the Atlantis (the group 
of continents and islands) began during the 
Eocene period....and it culminated in the 
Miocene, first in the final disappearance of 
the largest, an event coincident with the 
elevation of the Alps, and second in the 
sinking of the last of the fair islands men- 
tioned by Plato.” (The Secret Doctrine, II, 


p. 778) 

Occultism has generally been thrown 
out of court without a hearing and we 
therefore welcome Mr. Bramwell’s pre- 
sentation of a much-derided subject. 
Unfortunately, however, he confuses true 
Theosophy with pseudo-occultism. 

The Theosophical position is not the 
result of “ wish-fulfilment”’, neither is 
it based on “the strength of their belief 
in the golden age” nor is it “ partly 
due to a subconscious desire to restore 
the equilibrium which has somehow been 
upset by their inability to adapt them- 
selves to the conditions of modern life”. 
With the true Occultists the existence of 
Atlantis is knowledge based on accurate 
data. Mr. Bramwell gives two quota- 
tions from Madame Blavatsky, but it 
would have been more profitable had the 
author examined at greater length her 
teachings. hi 

This book is actuated by an honest 
motive and is the offspring of much 
research and thought. Rising from its 
perusal, however, the confused reader 
may well ask himself, “Did Atlantis 
really exist?” Mr. Bramwell has ap- 
parently left that to our decision. 

DAENA 
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The Ideals of Humanity and How to 
Work and Modern Man and Religion. 
By T. G. Masaryk. (George Allen 
and Unwin, London. 6s. and 7s. 6d., 
respectively. ) 

It is important to realise that these 
two books were written by T. G. 
Masaryk forty years ago. 

The Ideals of Humanity consists 
of lectures delivered by Masaryk in 
1898 when he was Professor of Philos- 
ophy, Ethics, and Sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Prague. Modern Man and 
Religion is a collection of articles, 
written about the same time, and 
published subsequently in volume form. 

Reading these lectures—on Socialism, 
Individualism, Positivism, How to 
Work, etc.,—one cannct suppress a grow- 
ing astonishment thet the man who 
delivered them, forty years ago, was 
destined to become one of the greatest 
political figures of his age. Had one of 
Masaryk’s students prophesied this 
destiny, he would have been a mighty 
psychologist, for one feels that these 
lectures might have keen given by any 
professor with the requisite knowledge 
and with deep human sympathies. 
Reading them to-day it is difficult to 
believe that the man who delivered 
them is the Masaryk who, during the 
war, when he was in Russia, brought a 
Czechoslovak army into being, to fight 
side by side with the Allies—the man 
who created a State, and became its 
first President. 

One’s surprise is ləss in reading the 
articles for, with the exception of thosé 
in Part II, which contains, irreverently 
speaking, the “ potted philosophies” of 
Hume, Kant, Comte, Spencer, etc., there 
is a deep awareness of the psychic trends 
of the age—and a remarkable analysis 
of modern “ Wearied Souls”. 

It is significant that, as a young man, 
Masaryk wrote a book on Suicide. 
Significant, because it was not the work 
of a detached observer. Masaryk tells us 
that he wrote it, “ while passing through 
these struggles”, and that therefore it 
was “written on the battlefield”. The 
papers on suicide, ir the volume under 
review, and those on Modern Titan- 


isni—notably on “ The Disease of the 
Century ’—plainly reveal that Masaryk 
had inside knowledge of the distortions 
and dilemmas of “subjective” modern 
man. And this is important, for it 
shows that his own “ objectivity” and 
his belief in Progress were not easily 
acquired. They were bought at a price. 
Progress, tą Masaryk, wag the over- 
coming of evil—not speed cars, or air- 
planes, or the “Queen Mary”. 

Perhaps opes dominant wish while 
reading these books is that Masaryk 
had lived to revise or rewrite them. 
Many people, forty years ago, studying 
his articles on suicide, would probably 
have felt that his insistence that “ suicide 
is modern” was somewhat over-stressed. 
They would have said he had been un- 
duly impressed by the fact that so many 
eminent nineteenth century writers had 
dealt with suicide in their work. (“ What 
dees this mean? AH the latest poet- 
thinkers, and those just the greatest, deal 
in their most significant works with 
suicide. ..”) But, nowadays, no such 
objections could be raised. Suicide, in 
many forms, is so common that it has 
almost ceased to be news. 

If Masarfk were revising these books 
to-day, there are certain passages which 
would seem as archaic, on the back- 
ground of contemporary fact, as a 
peasant’s hut in the Strand. For in- 
stance, in The Ideals of Humanity, 
Masaryk says: “We shall not reach 
universality through foreign aid, but 
must acquire it through our own work ; 
we must make our own affairs the af- 
fairs of the world. The Czech nation, 
the Czech question, must become world- 
wide.” 

Well, the Czech question has become 
world-wide—in a sense very different 
from the one contemplated by Masaryk. 
It has become so world-wide that any 
discussion on the possibility of big- 
scale European war has preliminary— 
and indispensable—references to Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Broadly speaking, however, the 
general impression left by a reading of 
these books—an impression strangely 
independent of their actual content—is 
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a realisation of the native greatness, the 
moral stature, of this man who, in 
achieving world eminence, retained his 
integrity—his purpose, his vision. Ma- 
saryk was one of that tiny band who 
are uncorrupted by power. 


Shadows of Life and Thought. 
ARTHUR EDWARD WAITE. 
and Blount, London. 15s% 

The book’s chief value-—and we do 
not except the inspiring vistas of mystic 
realization that open out in the closing 
chapters—lies in its testimony to the 
necessity of an open mind in one who 
takes the road to knowledge. Dr. Waite 
acknowledges his debt to the “ Mistress 
of the Seven Hills” but—outwardly 
apostate to Rome these several decades 
—he fails to realize to what extent that 
Church’s ideology has handicapped his 
qiest. It was not chance that led him 
into the by-way of Christian Mysticism, 
of ritualism and of symbology, which he 
still takes for the highroad to final 
truth. 

It was Dr. Waite’s uncowscious predi- 
lection for Rome (he records that at 
nmeteen years “there was nothing so 
dead for me as the life of the Latin 
Caurch ”) that prejudiced him at the 
outset against Madame Blavatsky and 
Theosophy. His first contact with them 
was through Isis Unveiled, “of which 
I picked up an odd volume in Church 
Street, Kensington, and hated its anti- 
Christian bias. Pages by the hundred 
in royal were filled in the margins with 
my acrid pencil notes.” Prejudice lent 
a ready ear to the whisperings of a 
professed friend of H. P. B. ; he met the 
latter and fancied her capable of 
trickery “like many another medium” 
—though she never was either medium 
or deceiver. Honesty makes him admit 
the flimsy character of the S. P. R. 
charges and question the sincerity of her 
chief traducer. He even implies that if 


By 
(Selwyn 


It is to the everlasting credit of the 

eechs that, having produced a 
Masaryk, they left the shaping of their 
destiny in his hands. 


CLAUDE HOUGHTON 


H. P. B. had still been in India when he 
wes offered the Librarianship at Adyar 
he might not have declined from doubt 
of “Adyar and its atmosphere for a 
Western Mystic. She and I would most 
likely have fulminated one against an- 
other and remained friends at least”. 
He went so far as to join the Theoso- 
ph cal Society in the early days. One 
sympathizes with Dr. Waite’s vigorous 
reaction against pseudo-occultism, but 
one must deplore the prejudice which 
precluded open-minded study of genuine 
Theosophy and instilled baseless distrust 
of ‘ts antecedents. 

The book records the mvestigations of 
the claims of many bodies, Masonic 
anc other. Dr. Waite’s quest has some- 
times led him on strange paths. One 
recognizes the truth of his confession in 
the last chapter, while appreciating its 
genuine humility :— 

I have dwelt too long in the by-ways, too 
long in the side chapels, too often at inns 
of refreshment and in side issues, or amidst 
the glitter of false ways. If I haye always 
“loved the highest ” when I saw it, I have 
sat and dreamed too often with misdirect- 
ed eyes. 

Many of Dr. Waites conclusions are 
Theosophical, though his complete mis- 
apprehension of true Occultism leads to 
a cuite arbitrary distinction between 
Occultism and its alter ego, Mysticism. 
It i3 good to find this leading modern 
exponent of the Western mystic tradi- 
tion affirming his conviction that “on 
ultimate Realities—to adapt Louis 
Claude de Saint-Martin—the East and 
the West speak the same language be- - 
cause they draw from the one Centre”. 
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Guide to the Philosophy of Morals 
and Politics. By C. E. M. Joan. (Victor 
Gollancz, Ltd., London. 6s.) 

This volume of eigat hundred pages 
traces the development of ethical and 
political thought from its early expres- 
sions ın the great Greeks to the modern 
conceptions of Fascism and Communism. 

The topics are well arranged. The 
first part of the book is devoted to the 
Ethics and Politics of the Greeks. Here 
the two subjects have been treated to- 
gether. In Greek thought they are not 
split up. “The good life for the individ- 
ual can be realised in a state and the 
best life in the best state.’ This is the 
usual view of the good life, but the em- 
phasis on the noétic virtues and on the 
contemplative life is evident in Socrates, 
Plato and Aristotle. The regula- 
tion of the state should be so directed 
as to afford leisure to the guardians of 
the state for such contemplative and 
intellectual activity. Dr. Joad fa- 
vours however, the scheme which dis- 
tributes these higher goods not to the 
exceptional few, but to all. 

The chapter on “The Split”, 
especially the political views of Dante, 
will be read with interest. Then follow 
five chapters on the history of Morals, 
The chapter on “ A Theory of Good and 
Value” is interesting ; especially is Dr. 
Joad’s treatment of evil thought-pro- 
voking. He gives no solution to this 
baffling problem, except suggesting that 
evil ig a real force in the Universe. 
Parts 3 and 4 of the book introdyce 
politics—the political theories from 
Hobbes to Marx but Part 4 will be 
read with the greater interest, for 
it deals with theories that are now 
the new models for social and poli- 
tical reconstruction. The eighteenth 
century politics of Hobbes, Mill 
and Spencer are overshadowed by 
the new faiths created by the two natural- 
ly opposite theories of Fascism and Com- 
munism. Dr. Joad has also developed 
the Idealistic theory of the state which 
is the natural consequence of the Total- 
itarian state. The interesting point is 


that from Rousseau downwards, empha- 
sis has been laid upon the Totalitarian 
state though the basic emphases have 
been diverse and sympathies have 
differed. The idealist theories of state 
enunciated by Hegel and developed by 
Green and Bosanquet, according to Dr. 
Joad, make the state supra-moral and 
attribute toe it a quasi-divine character. 
One may agree or not agree with him. 
To Dr. Joad, Fascism is the natural se- 
quence of such an extreme concentration 
of right and power. Communism, in 
theory a counter-movement, practically 
obliterates all individualism and accepts 
the supremacy of the state, 

Dr. Joad has explained and criticised 
these new theories and eventually finds 
the true solvent of the difficulties of 
modern politics in democracy. His 
leaning is towards socialism, not of a 
revolutionary but of an evolutionary 
type. He yields to the pressure of the 
overwhelming facts in favour of the 
socialistic claims, but with the true in- 
stinct of an Englishman, he advises 
caution in the period of transition. To- 
day true democracy does not exist any- 
where. Oge can understand the frank 
declaration of National Socialism and 
Fascism or even Communism, but one 
cannot follow the so-called Democracy 
under the cloak of Imperialism. True 
democracy is yet to come and that re- 
quires a faith and vision far wider and 
deeper than what is offered in the con- 
temporary theories—a spiritual ideal 
of collective humanity. The modern 
outlook is clouded, because of the ab- 
sence of that detachment which allows 
correct perspective, otherwise the spirit- 
ual reality of collective humanity by 
this time must have struck the greater 
leaders of action. The sense of collec- 
tive humanity must be very real to help 
the spiritual federation of the human 
race. This was uppermost in the minds 
of great statesmen immediately after 
the War and one misses greatly Joad’s 
observation regarding this new impulse 
and reference to the League of Nations. 

MAHENDRANATH SIRCAR 
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~ Power Through Repose. By ANNIE 

PAYSON CALL. (Selwyn and Blount, 
Lendon. 3s. 6d.) 

This is a welcome reprint, Though it 
emphasizes the material aspect of regain- 
ing the equipoise of natural living, the 
spiritual is more or less implicit in the 
recognition that it is the will from which 
tae mental, and physical receive their 
orders—true or otherwise as the will it- 
self obeys natural and spiritual laws in 
giving them. The book defines true re- 
lations with others in terms of the unity 
of life, for unselfish well-balanced char- 
azter leads to well-balanced nerves. Its 
method is based on the law of rhythm, 
while its homely ethical common sense is 
in everyday language. 

It takes up the symptoms and causes 
o? nerve tension with its wastage of 


The Freedom of the Streets. Ey JACK 
Common. (Martin Secker and Warburg, 
London. 6s.) 

Having just written one I believe per- 
fectly respectable review of Mr. Com- 
mors book I was suddenly impelled to 
set it aside and write another, fcr while 
I had set forth what seem to me his 
essential themes, I had somelow contriv- 
ed to omit him, as a person, altogether. 
And the sense of him, speaking in his 
oym terms and in his own voice, is, one 
mught almost say, half the book, giving 
it, for better or worse, a large part of its 
essential validity. Who touches this 
boox, touches a man, and a man whose 
distinction it is that, while he can juggle 
the terms of intellectualist discourse as 
ably as most, he remains, in outlook and 
one with the “common 


The volume, whether regardec as a 
single exposition or as the series of sepa- 
rate essays it more truly seems to De, has 
meny faults of exposition. Even the 
basic themes appear to be sensed 
rather than clearly grasped, and while 
many aspects give the impression 
of not having been worked cut in 
particular detail perhaps even mcre are 
omitted altogether. It is quite typical 
thet writing of the decay and death of 
one culture, and his hope of the break- 


\ 


energy and efficiency and shows how 
weakening are “sham” exaggerated 
emotions, misplaced sympathies and ego- 
tistic worry. It analyses the evil thus, 
that most people live so strongly in the 
subjective that the nerves cease to be 
open channels for the power within them, 
the personal attention being reversed 
back uselessly on itself, so that the whole 
system becomes constricted. 

It points out the wisdom of effortless 
effort, or “letting go”, but warns that a 
teacher’s help is advisable with the re- 
laxation exercises to keep a steady 
balance in the training. Readers will 
find the book helpful on condition that 
they do not just pick out exercises, but 
apply the advice as a whole. 


W.E. W. 


ing through of another, Mr. Common 
can scarcely glance at those broad reli- 
gious problems and considerations which 
to many minds must seem, the inevitable 
foundation. 

Broadly, his topic is the process he sees 
everywhere at work of the individual’s 
absorption into the mass, the steady con- 
version of ever wider social strata into 
the single body of the economically and 
politically dispossessed proletariat. (Fas- 
cism he defines as frightened reaction 
from this—the flight of those seeking to 
save themselves at the expense of 
others.) He indicates the helplessness, 
and even the apathy, of this proletariat, 
but believes that all power finally rests 
with it, and that the present negative 
phase will pass, and the world’s salvation 
be found in the great working-class virtue 
of brotherhood, of “ good-neighbourli- 
ness ”. 

Much beyond that he cannot go, but 
when he writes of the workers he writes 
of what he knows as do few authors of 
such books. For his publisher to call 
this “an exploration of every avenue” 
is absurd, but those avenues it does ex- 
plore it illuminates with flashes of real 
common sense and the impact of “an 
intense living experience”. 


GEOFFREY WEST 


ENDS AND 


The last issue of THE ARYAN 
PATH which contained articles on 
Gandhiji’s political philosophy em- 
bodied in Hind Swaraj brought a 
criticism from more than one writer 
about the place and power of mach- 
inery in human life and in our civi- 
lization. In Harijan for 10th Sep- 
tember Shri Mahadev Desai 
examines at length this objection, 
quoting Gandhiji’s views in full. For 
the benefit of our readers and the 
critics we print these views 
below :— 


Even now the question often arises : 
‘What is a non-violent means?’ It will 
take long practice to standardize the 
meaning and content of this term. But 
the means thereof is self-purification and 
more self-purification. What Western 
thinkers often lose sight of is that the 
fundamental condition of non-violence is 
love, and pure unselfish love is impos- 
sible without unsullied purity of mind 
and body. 


What is a common feature of all the 
other appreciative reviews of the book 
is in the reviewer's opinion Gandhiji’s 
unwarranted condemnation of machin- 
ery. “He forgets, in the urgency of 
his vision”, says Middleton Murry, 
“that the very spinning wheel he loves 
is also a machine, and also unnatural. 
On his principles it should be abolished.” 
“This”, says Prof. Delisle Burns, “is 
a fundamental philosophical error. It 
implies that we are to regard as morally 
evil any instrument which may be mis- 
used. But even the spinning wheel is a 
machine ; and spectacles on the nose are 
mere mechanisms for ‘bodily’ eyesight. 
.. Any mechanism may be misused ; 
but if it is, the moral evil is in the man 
who misuseg it, not in the mechanism.” 
I must confess that in “the urgency of 


his vision” Gandhiji has used rather, 


SAYINGS 


crude language about machinery, which 
if he were revising the book he would 
himself alter. For I am sure Gandhiji 
would accept all the statements I have 
quoted here, 4nd he has never attributed 
to mechanisms moral qualities which be- 
long to the men who use them. Thus 
in 1924 he udéd language which is rem- 
iniscent of the two writers I have just 
quoted. I shall reproduce a dialogue that 
took place in Delhi. Replying to a 
question whether he was against ALL 
machinery, Gandhiji said :— 


“How can I be when I know that 
even this body is a most delicate piece 
of machinery? The spinning wheel is 
a machine; a little toothpick is a ma- 
chine. What I object to is the craze for 
machinery as such. The craze is for 
what they call labour-saving machinery. 
Men go on ‘saving labour’ till thousands 
are without work and thrown on the 
open streets to die of starvation. I 
want to savg time and labour, not for 
a fraction of mankind but for all. I 
want the concentration of wealth, not in 
the hands of a few, but in the hands of 
all. To-day machinery merely helps a 
few to ride on the backs of millions. 
The impetus behind it all ıs not the 
philanthropy to save labour, but greed. 
It is against this constitution of things 
that I am fighting with all my might... 
The supreme consideration is man. The 
machine should not tend to atrophy the 
limbs of man. For instance, I would 
make intelligent exceptions. Take the 
case of the Singer’s Sewing Machine. It 
is one of the few useful things ever 
invented, and there is a romance about 
the device itself.” 


“But”, asked the questioner, “ there 
would have to be a factory for making 
these sewing machines, and it would have 
to contain power-driven machinery of 
ordinary type.” 


“Yes”, said Gandhiji, in reply, “ but 
I am socialist enough to say that these 
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factories should be nationalised, State- 
controlled. ..The saving of the lebour of 
the individual should be the object, and 
not human greed the motive. Thus, 
for instance, I would welcome eny day 
a machine to straighten crooked spin- 
dies. Not that blacksmiths will cease to 
make spindles; they will continue to 
provide spindles, but whene the spindle 
goes wrong every spinner will have a 
machine to get it straight. Therefore 
replace greed by love and everyth-ng will 
be all right.” 


“But”, said the questioner, “if you 
make an exception of Singers Sewing 
Machine and your spindle, where would 
these exceptions end ?” 


~“ Just where they cease to help the in- 
dividual and encroach upon his individ- 
uality. The machine should not be al- 
lowed to cripple the limbs of man.” 


“ But, ideally, would you not rule out 
ALL machinery? When you except the 
sewing machine, you will have to make 
exceptions of the bicycle, the motor car, 
ete.” e 


“No, I don’t”, he said, “ because they 
do not satisfy any of the primary wants 
of man; for it is not the primary need 
of man to traverse distances with the 
rapidity of a motor car. The needle on 
the contrary happens to be an essential 
thing in life, a primary need.” 


Eut he added : “Ideally, I would rule 


out all machinery, even as I would re- 
jec- this very body, which is not help- 
ful to salvation, and seek the absolute 
liberation of the soul. From that point 
of view I would reject all machinery, but 
machines will remain because, like the 
boty, they are inevitable. The body it- 
self as I told you, is the purest piece 
of mechanism ; but if it is a hindrance 
to the highest flights of the soul, it has 
to be rejected.” 


I do not think any of the critics would 
be in fundamental disagreement with 
this position. The machine is, like the 
body, useful if and only to the extent 
that it subserves the growth of the soul. 


Similarly about Western civilisation. 
Mr. G. D. H. Cole counters the prop- 
osition that “ Western civilization is of 
sharp necessity at enmity with the human 
soul” : “I say that the horrors of Spain 
and Abyssinia, the perpetual fear that 
hangs over us, the destitution in the 
midst of potential plenty, are defects, 
grave defects, of our Western civilization, 
but are not of its very essence...I do 
not 3ay that we shall mend this civil- 
ization of ours; but I do not believe it 
to be past mending, I do not believe that 
it rests upon a sheer denial of what is 
necessary to the human soul.” Quite so, 
and the defects Gandhiji pointed out 
were not inherent defects, but the defects 
of its tendencies, and Gandhiji’s object 
in th= book was to contrast the tenden- 
cies cf the Indian civilization with those 
of th Western. 


Point out the ‘‘ Way '’—however dimly, 





and lost among the host—as does the evening 


star to those who tread their path in dagkness. 


—Tha Voice of the Silence 
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VoL. IX DECEMBER 1938 No. 12 
RELIGION IS SOUL-FREEDOM 
In this issue we print several the anti-Christ everywhere. He re- 


articles on the subject of Christianity 
appropriate to this month of Decem- 
ber. The two contributions which 
immediately follow deal with the 
religion of Christ and the work of 
the churches in India, bringing out 
some important ideas which will 
interest Christians and Non-Chris- 
tians alike. Both these articles are 
written by men who were born in 
Christian families. 

The first is by Dr. Bharatan 
Kumarappa who belongs to a well- 
known Indian Christian family. He 
is a Bachelor of Divinity of the 
Hartford Theological Seminary of 
the U. S. A. and was at one time 
Professor of Philosophy at the 
Madras Christian College. He is 
the author of The Hindu Concep- 
tion of the Deity. He writes out of 
intimate experience of organized 
Christianity and his article does 
not deal with the misdemeanours 
of the churches in India only, 
but shows how they represent 


fers to the real nature of prayer as 
inner communion, and condemns 
the mummery of ritualism and the 
work of proselytism, pointing out to 
the verity of inner conversion—the 
second birth. 

The second article is by Jack 
Common who writes about the failure 
of Christians—padres and laymen 
alike in India. Is it a coincidence 
that while an Indian Christian like 
Bharatan Kumarappa has abandoned 
the missionaries to serve the down- 
trodden under the leadership of 
Gandhiji, an Englishman like Jack 
Common speaks of “ decaying Chris- 
tianity ” and takes hope for its re 
generation in the work of the same 
great “heathen ” ? 

The doom of the churches has 
been pronounced long ago and a 
steady decline of organized ortho- 
doxy has been taking place. Freedom 
of thought has been rising while this 
decline has been going on. Though 
political enslavement has occurred 
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in the totalitarian states, not for 
very long can the nationalistic dic- 
tators continue to occupy their 
place of power. Popes, anc their 
confreres of other creeds, have ex- 
picited human ignorance and credu- 
lity about* the other warld. Since 
politics deal but with.the problems 
o: this world, human reason will 
revolt against political ®xplcitation 
in a shorter time than has been 
possible for minds to free them- 
selves from the religious instinct 
exploited by the fear of a menacing 
hereafter. 

Be that as it may, men and women 
in their millions always require some 
satisfaction for their religicus in- 
stinct; and those who now have freed, 
or are freeing, themselves from the 
thraldom of creedal imposition will 
seek for some guidance for their 
mental contentment. The religious 
instinct refuses to be frustrated for 
very long, and mere denial of soul, 
spirit and the hereafter proves as 


unreasonable as the dogmatic asser- 
tion of eternal heaven for the believer- 


and eternal hell for the infidel. 

The main cause of the failure of 
organized religions, of which Christ- 
ianity is but one, is absence of 
krowledge. Faith without knowl- 
edge very soon becomes blind belief. 
Knowledge of soul-science, with- 
cut daily practice, recedes and is 
forgotten. To-day men and women 
desire to live intelligently and nobly 
but are lost in the jungle of secular 
ordinary knowledge, most o which 
has proven to be unreliable as it is 
constantly changing. Everywhere 
knowledge of soulsscience is asked 
for, and it is now generally well rec- 
ognized that between the prophets’ 


living message and the priests’ dead 
and deadening words an unbridgeable 
gulf exists. Further, many people 
find it most difficult if not impossible 
to practise, from day to day, the 
truths of the Sermon on the Mount 
or the Dhammapada, the Bhagavad- 
Gita or The Voice of the Silence. 
The reason for this can be perceived 
right in our midst here in India, 
where large numbers of people desire 
to be real followers of Gandhiji but 
fail to carry out in life the basic and 
fundamental principles of his reli- 
gion of Satyagraha—which are so 
similar to those advanced in the 
above-mentioned texts. Practice of 
truths without some apperception of 
their cosmic roots and their mani- 
festation in Nature as Laws of 
Nature is not quite possible. The 
difference between the Inner God, the 
Human Conscience, and the Beast 
of Flesh and Blood must be learnt 
ere one can distinguish between them 
and be able to identify the voice 
which at any given moment is trying 
to impress his consciousness. Because 
of fine efforts in previous lives 
persons like Jesus or Gandhiji can act 
naturally and without endeavouring 
to acquire theoretical knowledge of 
the kind referred to. But ordinary 
folk, the man in his office or the 
woman in her home, cannot, however 
much they might ape or outwardly 
imitate the mystic. 

Then there is the fact that such 
beings whose efforts of past incarna- 
tions bring them the privilege and 
the responsibility of preaching do 
their work from a high and pure 
plane of thought. Thus, for example, 
the Sermon on the Mount contains 
teachings which may correctly be 
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described as summation truths of 
soul life. To make our point clear let 
us give the example of the teaching 
embodied in fhe twelfth chapter of 
the Gita. There, with a really sweet 
reasonableness Shri Krishna gives 
steps and stages—“ If you are not 
able to do this, then do that; and 
even if you are not able to practise 
that, do the other” ; and so on. 





People of the twentieth century 
need a consistent body of knowledge 
which the mind can understand and 
which would lead to right practice 
and produce that contentment of the 
heart which accompanies soul-en- 
lightenments Such a body of knowl- 
edge has eversexisted and exists in 
fair fullness to-day for any and all 
who aspire to the higher life. 


I—JESUS VERSUS THE CHURCH 


If we would focus on the essential- 
ly distinctive e ements in the religion 
of Jesus, we should find that they 
gather round Lis conception of, and 
relationship wizh, the Deity. This is 
central in his religion. His life of 
service results ‘ogically from it as an 
outward expression of this inner re- 
lationship. He himself summed up 
the essence of true religion in the 
words : “ Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, with all 
thy soul, with all thy strength and 
with all thy mind and thy neighbour 
as thyself.” It is here, then, we may 
look for the secret of Jesus’s own re- 
ligion. 

{.—Love of God : Jesus conceived 
of God primarily as Father. Accord- 
ingly his relationship as well as the 
relationship of any human being to 
the Deity is ore of Love. A King, 
a Lawgiver, a Judge or the Holy 
One—-as God was primarily thought, 


of in Judaism—may evoke fear and 
awe in the mind of a human being 
who therefere will seek to approach 
Him through the mediation of a 
rite, a priest or a church. But a 
Father requires no such formality. 
Perfect love casteth out fear. Accord- 
ingly at one stroke the human soul 
is brought into immediate contact 
with the Deity. 

II—Love of Man: If God is 
Father, men are His children. Ac- 
cordingly they are brothers and the 
only attitude possible between them 
is one of love and mutual helpful- 
ness. And even as a weak or invalid 
member of a family receives the 
greatest attention and consideration 
from the rest of the family, so in 
ministering to the poor, the lame, the 
blind, the deaf, and in general the 
despised and rejected of men, Jesus 
spends his life. To those who came 
to him from John the Baptist en- 
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quiring for his credentials he said :— 

Go your way and tell John what 
things ye have seen and heard; how 
that the blind see, the lame walk, the 
lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the 
dead are raised, to the poor the gospel 
is preached. . 

So deep is his concern for the weak 
and helpless that in to any 
one who causes injury to such he 
says: “It were better for Lim that 
a millstone were hanged about his 
neck and he were cast into the sea 
than that he should offend one of 
these little ones.” 

Supreme love for God and supreme 
love for man may ‘therefore be re- 
garded as constituting the ecsence of 
‘Jesus’s life and teachings. Let us 
then see if Christianity as it finds 
expression in the Church of to-day 
approximates this standard. 

I. Love of God: We ncted that 
where the relation betwe@n -he indi- 
vidual and the Deity is, as Jesus 
taught, the relation betweer a child 
and his father, the approach to the 
Deity is easy and natural. The soul 
communes direct with its Maker. 
“When thou prayest enter into thy 
closet and when thou hast shut thy 
coor, pray to thy Father which is in 
secret.” Nothing can be more in- 
ward and personal than such prayer. 
Compare with this the set prayers 
recited in churches—the same pray- 
ers week in and week out, year in 
and year out, through the centuries. 
What can one say of the relation- 
ship of a child to its parent if when- 
ever it comes to speak to Lim it re- 
cites a set formula ? The words may 
be beautiful, but how flat and hollow 
they must seem to the faiher who 
wants to hear the natural lisp of the 
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child as it gives expression to its own 
little joys and fears. Set prayers are, 
by contrast, soulless and are as Jesus 
scathingly described them, “ vain 
repetition”. They are unimaginably 
worse when they are in a dead lan- 
guage which the worshipper does ‘not 
understand. Fancy an Indian child 
having to communicate its desires to 
its father in Latin which it does not 
know! Can anything be more ab- 
surd? Can the intimate relationship 
described by Jesus as love between 
the individual and the Deity spring 
up and continue under such a condi- 
tion? 

Nor did Jesus require a set place 
for prayer. He himself retired to 
solitary places to pray, thus reflecting 
the deeply personal .character of 
prayer as he understood and prac- 
tised it. To fix a temple or a church 
as the house of prayer needlessly pre- 
vents prayer from being a natural 
communion with the Deity just when . 
and where the individual feels like it. . 
So Jesus says :— bee 

Ye shall neither in this mountain nor 
yet at Jerusalem worship the Father... 
the true worshippers shall worship the 
Father in spirit and in truth. 

* This naturally means that Jesus 
had no exclusive ideas of worship. 
Any one may worship the Father in 
any place, provided he worships Him 
in all sincerity. The only thing that 
matters is communion of the soul 
with the Deity—time, place, form and 
language being of no consequence. 
Consequently Jesus made no attempt - 
to convert a person from one reli- 

gion to another. He regarded him- | 
self as having come merely to work 
amongst his own people, the Jews. 
„Consistently with this, his com- 
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mission to his disciples was: “Go 
not into the way of the Gentiles and 
into any city f the Samaritans enter 
ye not, but go rather to the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel.” If the em- 
phasis is on love of God and love of 
man, there is no need of conversion, 
as each person can through the me- 
diwn of his own religion seek to ex- 
ercise that love, if necessary with 
suitable modifications in the tenets 
of his religion. Why cannot Hindus 
as Hindus practise love of God and 
of Man? Even if Hinduism did not 
teach love of Sod or of man—a pre- 
posterous hypothesis in itself{—what 
is to prevent it from doing so now? 
Is it not likely that true love of God 
and of man is more apt to be prac- 
tised by people if it is made a part 
of their own religion, than if they 
are required to change their religion ? 
The fact that the Church, on the 
other hand, insists on proselytism or 
a change of iaith means that for it 
the details of creed are all-important. 
Accordingly the various denomina- 
tions into which the Christian Church 
has split have vied with each other 
to propagate 2ach its own particular 
shade of belief. Conformity to doc- 
trine—a matter which does not ap- 
pear to have troubled Jesus at all 
—determines membership in a 
church rather than love of God and 
man, which kas paled into insignifi- 
cance. 

On the other hand, the only con- 
version Jesus preached and practised 
was a conversion from indifference to 
God and man to complete devotion 
to them, anc such a conversion is 
necessary in every religion including 
Christianity. It is in this that the 
universality of the message of Jesus 


consists and not in sameness of doc- 
trine as the Church has unfortunate- 
ly thought. This being so, the reli- 
gion of Jesus is truly catholic in the 
sense that it embraces all religions, 
and his followers will be found in all 
religions, How much grander and 
vaster is this,as compared with the 
cramped view of orthodoxy which 
would confifie Jesus’s followers to the 
four walls of the Church ? The pro- 
vincialism of the Church in this re- 
spect is identical with the narrow 
intolerance of Judaism, concerning 
which Jesus said :— 


I say unto you that many will come 
from the East and from the West and 
shall sit down with Abraham and 
Isaac and Jacob in the kingdom of 
heaven and the children of the kingdom 
shall be cast out. 


In a relationship of child to father, 
which is the analogy in terms of 
which Jessis liked to think of the re- 
lationship in which the individual 
stands to the Deity, there is no es- 
sential need for rites and ceremonies. 
So far as Jesus goes he does not con- 
demn them as they make communion 
with the Deity easier for some. He 
condemns traditional observances 
only when they are given undue im- 
portance and elevated into ends in 
themselves as though they are to be 
observed at all costs even if they do 
not fulfil the purpose of serving hu- 
man need. “ The sabbath was made 
for man, and not man for the 
sabbath”, is the principle he lays 
down in this connection and it is in 
the light of this attitude of Jesus that 
his followers must view all rites and 
ceremonies, institutions, and religious 
organizations. They are there only 
as aids whether they be baptism, 
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holy communion or even the Church 
itself. What does it matter whether 
in baptism water is sprinkled on an 
individual or whether the individual 
is immersed in it bodily? This is 
to quarrel over a mere symbol and 
yet the Church has split into sects 
even over such trivialjty. To Jesus, 
who penetrated behind the symbol, 
it is the change in heart symbolised 
by baptism that matters, whether 
accompanied by the rite or not ; and 
even as a symbol can exist without 
the reality, baptism may take place 
without the change of heart having 
occurred at all. Consequently bap- 
tism by itself indicates nothing. 
Similarly in regard to other rituals 
practised by the Church, Jesus's 
position is quite clear. All of them 
are valuable as means. The one 
standard is whether they serve the 
supreme purpose of producing devo- 
tion to God and man. If instead of 
this they cause hatred, strife, exclu- 
siveness and division among men, as 
a glance at the history of the Church 
amply testifies, then it is better that 
chey be done away with. Jesus 
is not amongst those who hesi- 
zate to use the surgeon’s knife when 
anything comes into conflict with 
‘suman welfare :— 

If thy right hand offend thee, cut it 
off and cast it from thee, for it is prof- 
:table for thee that one of thy mem- 
bers should perish and not that thy whole 
Jody should be cast into hell. 


His condemnation of the Scribes 
and Pharisees is precisely that they 
observe merely the external form of 
the rite without entering into its 


spirit. e 
Ye pay tithe of mint and anise and 
cummin and have omitted the 


weightier matters of the law—judgment, 
mercy and faith... Ye blind guides which 
strain at a gnat and swallow a camel. 


Can we be sure that the Church 
with its emphasis on set prayers and 
creeds, on its priestcraft, rites and 
ceremonies, does not come under this 
very severe condemnation of Jesus ? 
If we are to answer this question we 
must see whether the religion of the 
Church fulfils the second require- 
ment laid down by Jesus. 

IJ. Love of Man: We have 
found that when through the right 
kind of worship the individual has 
come into a relationship of love with 
the Deity as between a child and its 
father, this love as seen in Jesus’s 
own life and teaching inevitably ex- 
presses itself in service of the weak 
and helpless. The test of true wor- 
ship is therefore service :— 

By their fruits ye shall know them. 

Not every one that saith unto me 
Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom 
of heaven but he that doeth the will of 
my Father which is in heaven. 

For I was an hungered and ye gave 

me meat, I was thirsty and ye gave me 
drink; I was a stranger and ye took 
me in, naked and ye clothed me; I was 
in prison and ye came unto me. 
* Such service of those in need must 
characterise all who profess to be 
his followers, and not mere saying 
one’s prayers, being baptised, par- 
taking of holy communion or being 
a member of the Church. 

Do we find the Church capable of 
meeting this test ? Is the Chuch wag- 
ing war for the rights of the oppress- 
ed or is it engaged in exploiting the 
ignorance and helplessness of the 
oppressed in order to make them 
fight in the interests of the rich and 
the powerful ? During the last war, 
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Christian pulpits were turned into re- 
cruiting platforms and the Church 
actively helped in the work of 
butchering innocent young lives. To 
Jesus the worth of a single soul is 
greater than the gaining of the 
whole world, and yet the Church in- 
duced thousands to sacrifice their 
lives merely for a few millionaires 
obtaining or maintaiming territory 
for purposes of commercial exploita- 


tion. Jesus said “Love your 
enemies.” Bishops and others 
preached: “Die killing your ene- 


mies and you will go straight to 
Heaven.” This is how the Churca 
(barring one or two noble ex- 
ceptions) allied itselé with power 
and wealth and did not scruple to 
nail Jesus, the Prince of Peace, to the 
cross. 

Nearer home, what part did the 
Church play in India when a non- 
Christian people struggling to be free 
used the method of Jesus, the method 
of non-violence, against a Christian 
power which kept them in bondage ? 
To say the least, it kept severely 
aloof on the plea that the Church 
was a non-political organization and 
missionaries were pledged not to in- 
terfere in politics. But can the 
Church honestly restrict its adherence 
to the teachings of Jesus to a con- 
veniently limited sphere and say, 
“Thus far and no farther”? Is it 
not tco much like following Jesus 
only so long as doing so does not 
come into conflict with imperialism? 
If so, the ultimate authority the 
Church recognises is not Jesus but 
imperialistic power, not God but 
mammon and, as Jesus pointed out, 
one cannot serve both. 

Even if the Church in India took 


the position that though it sym- 
pathised with the desire of the nation 
to be free, still it could not support 
unconstitutional methods, what is 
one to say of the grim silence which 
it preserved over violent repres- 
sion of a non-violent people ? It does 
not requiré a Christian to say 
that violence perpetrated on one who 
refuses to resort to violence is sheer 
brutality. Common humanity will 
cry out against such barbarism, and 
yet the Church as an organized body 
did not raise a finger in protest. 
Jesus might have been amongst those 
who bared their heads to receive the 
blows from the police, while the 
Church merely looked on and pass- 
ed by on the other side. Instead of 
the Church teaching non-Christians 
the method of non-violence, the non- 
Christians proved themselves by far 
the truer followers of Jesus. 

Or consider religious leadership. 
Jesus as a’religious leader identified 
himself with the poor and had not 
where to lay his head. When he sent 
out his disciples, his instruction was : 
“ Provide neither gold nor silver, nor 
brass in your purse, neither scrip 
for your journey, neither two coats, 
neither shoes nor yet staves, for the 
workman is worthy of his meat.” 
This is quite ordinarily practised by 
the religious men of our country and 
it is entirely in line with our religious 
traditions. Christian missionaries, 
on the other hand, have adopted 
other standards on the ground of 
efficiency. They must have bunga- 
lows, wardrobes, electric fans and 
motor cars. Would not Jesus have 
had a readier following in India had 
it not been for thè utterly false stan- 
dards thus set up? Jesus who wan- 
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dered from ‘house to house and ate 
what was given him can be imme- 
diately understood by our people 
but not a Christian missionary on 
tour in a car wth servants end bas- 
kets of provisions and camping at 
comfortable rest-houses built for 
Government officers. The missionary 
is too much like the high anc mighty 
bureaucrat to speak to, the people 
of the loving Galilean who identified 
himself with the poor and the down- 
trodden. 

Or take the cuestion of race. Has 
the Church which professes allegiance 
to one who regerded all men as chil- 
dren of the one Father contributed 
anything to overcoming friccion be- 
tween races? On the other hand, in 
America and South Africa and to a 
lesser extent in the East, has not race 
crept into the Church itself, so that 
separate churches are built for the 
“blacks ” lest they should otherwise 
presume to kneel alongsfde of the 
“whites” in wership of the Father ? 
Jesus said: “Him that cometh to 
me I shallin nc wise cast out.” The 
Church, on the other hand, which 
shuts its dcorg against non-whites 
proclaims itself in that very fact not 
to be a Church of Jesus at all. 

Jesus took or himself the poverty 
of the people. In India one of the 
chief ways in which to identify one- 
self with the poor and at the same 
time to relieve their poverty is to 
provide them with employment by 
using articles produced by them. 
Leadership in this regard should 
have come from the Church if it 
troubled itself with the protlems of 
the poor as Jesus did. Even, fail- 
ing this, when non-Christians have 
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showed the way, has the Church fall- 
en in line? No, Indian Christians 
and missionaries must have fineries 
from the West, even if thereby they 
make the poor in this country poorer. 
Khadi—cloth hand-woven and hand- 
spun by the poorest in the land—is 
conspicuous by its absence in Church 
congregations and amongst the 
clergy. Jesus came to seek and to 
save that which was lost. The 
Church on the other hand appears in 
this regard to be unmindful of the 
lost and to be interested merely in 
saving its own soul. Non-Christians 
in India have shown a greater capac- 
ity for putting into practice the 
teachings of Jesus in this respect than 
Christians ; and who can say that if 
the Western Church had not set foot 
on India and India had merely read 
the gospels with their portrayal of 
the life and teachings of Jesus, Jesus 
would not have had a much wider 
and deeper sway in India than at 
present ? 

India knows of devotion to God 
such as is rare in the history of the 
Church and of unstinting love and 
service not only of man but of all 
living beings emanated by God. To 
it therefore the religion of Jesus 
comes as a natural consummation, its 
very crown. Not so, however, the 
Church with its prayers, its creed, 
its priestcraft, its ceremonies and 
worse still, its alliance with imperial- 
ism, wealth and power. Till it leaves 
these and follows Jesus it can have 
but little influence in this land. “He 
that taketh not his cross, and 
followeth after me, is not worthy of 
me,” 

BHARATAN KUMARAPPA 


Il—CHRIST IN INDIA 


The evolution of religions is a 
curious study. For a religion is a 
sort of vital breath which at first 
sweetens and purifies the life of a 
whole community, then runs stale and 
sickly to end perhaps in the arterio- 
sclerosis of moribund churches and 
temples overlarge and empty. Often 
this rhythm will be reproduced 
many times before some especially 
drastic restatement causes us to say 
that a new cycle has begun and to 
forget the old. It is easy to trace 
these motions of the human spirit in 
the remains they leave. We learn of 
the existence of ancient animals by 
their shells and fossils, and of the old 
gods by the half-fallen stones of their 
houses. And this breeds a habit in 
us of counting in stones instead of 
watching for the genuine life-motion. 
Thus we think the old Mayan reli- 
gion is dead in Central America be- 
cause its temples are fallen ; we call 
the huge lands of Brazil and the 
Argentine, Roman Catholic because 
mass is celebrated there; and the 
American Negro, of course, is a 
Christian because he makes curious 
hymns about the Old Testament 
heroes. 

This classification will do for 
history-writing, perhaps, since in that 
sphere it is hard to have any better. 
But for the study of the present it is 
almost useless. A people may be in 
a high state of religious ferment, at 
that early vital disorder when the new 
stir is beginning, and yet build no 
churches. By our methods, we 
should not know of it. What for 


instance, is the present religious con- 
dition of China, of India, of Russia ? 
China has its New Life Movement, 
but how deep does it go? We can- 
not guess what Russia’s phase of 
atheistic denial really hides. As for 
India, that huge population is offi- 
cially Hindu and Moslem, governed 
by a minority of Christians. Offi- 
cially. 

When the British came to India, 
Christianity was instantly faced with 
an enormous challenge. A small 
Christian nation was destined to con- 
trol this huge continent of ancient 
civilisations. There had never been 
anything quite like that in Western 
history before. True, Catholicism 
had a huge enough task when it took 
on the transformation of the Ameri- 
cas, butestill not as great as this 
which Protestantism in its maturity 
was met with. No people can take 
root in a country unless their reli- 
gion is rooted there. So the first 
step of the newcomers should have 
been to establish missionaries and 
proclaim the goodness of their essen- 
tial faith. 

The missionary is in some ways 
one of the most mysterious of the 
human types. When most typical 
and in purity he is the man blinded 
to all save his inward revelation, a 
custodian of impalpables travelling a 
non-terrestrial cargo to remote 
places, the opener of ghostly gates. 
But to be right, he must be lonely, 
with no visible means of support. 
This was what the Gregorian mission- 
aries were, the Buddhist, and those 
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of the early Keltic church. He should 
be the wandering star from another 
cosmos sustained by its fire and ready 
to communicate to all who will take 
the touch. He comes to be ill-treated 
as an alien, or rourished as a guest, 
but never in the guise of the man of 
earthly power. That defeats his 
message. Š 

Now the curse of all seligions is 
that they tend zo develop organisa- 
tions of temporal power, churches, 
which because they have temporal 
power, become allied in its defence 
with the State. Thus in the Catho- 
lic conquest of South and Central 
America the Jesuits often succeeded 
in giving their message in the true 
creative way and rather fine commu- 
nities sprang up where they came. 
But elsewhere the missionary betray- 
ed his charges to the Church and the 
Church betrayed them to the State. 
Protestantism, 700, has haq its true 
messengers. “Yet in the lete nine- 
teenth century and now it could de- 
generate in its missionary enterprises 
to a disgraceful scramble for power 
and rivalry such as is its story among 
the people of Fiolynesia. The germ 
of the decay is always there. 

In India it was manifest from the 
start. Something about Incia seems 
to have daunted Western enterprise. 
It tried to hendle this great land 
through the East India Company, 
that is, privately, without becoming 
really responsible for the place or its 
people. Explo tation at the hands of 
private traders, that was how the 
problem was to be solved. Mission- 
aries, of course, but the missionary 
would be firstly the representative of 
the Church which sent him out, and 


secondly the ally of the traders to 
whose guns he must look for protec- 
tion. Who was to protect this kind 
of missionary and his message from 
the traders? Had he been genuine 
of his sort, the Indians themselves 
would have protected him, as they 
have protected countless holy men of 
other creeds throughout the ages. 
That is the only protection the real 
man of revelation needs, or can 
honestly take, this of the people who 
have listened to his news of another 
God, and are sufficiently struck by it 
to want him to keep on repeating it. 

These servants of the Churches did 
not have such a thing, and did not 
deserve it. If they saw that the trad- 
ers were behaving in a way that 
could not be called Christian, their 
remonstrance was practically limited 
to writing home to their leaders. And 
that was ineffective, for what had 
they achieved in India ? Where was 
the new Indian Christianity that 
should have resulted from their 
efforts? It did not exist. Probably 
the evil was done in these early days, 
or at any rate a harmful tradition 
established by the time the Crown 
became responsible for its Easter 
Empire. E 

This is a thing always to remem- 
ber : practically the British in India 
have been without spiritual guidance. 
They live there after the manner of 
an army of occupation, carrying 
on the business of day-to-day 
government, and keeping a certain 
order. There appears among them 
sometimes a little crude idealism, but 
never the real creative gesture of co- 
operation which would transform 
them into bearers of a culture. Now 
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such men can do no more than that, 
without help. And other types will 
not choose a field so limited to work 
in. Therefore Britisn India tends to 
be recruited monotonously from the 
same kind of people, those of the 
Anglican squirarchy at home, the sort 
who actually enjoy living to them- 
selves at some little eminence from 
their fellows of the streets, and are 
too stupid to mind the sterility that 
entails. Never mind whether they 
go out under the orders of some 
Church, as soldiers, or for trade; 
there is a similarity about them. That 
cannot be helped : it lies in the na- 
ture of the job they do, which is nar- 
row, stifling and uninspired. 

The work of ruling men is always 
a soul-deadening one unless it is en- 
lightened by some high aim. The 
man who is seeking a new way of 
emphasising the fact of human 
brotherhood may do the dullest work 
and be ennobled in it. But not all 
men are able to find that truth for 
themselves. They need the help of 
religious visionaries. Imperial Brit- 
ain has never had that help from its 
own missionaries, and therefore its 
rule of India is a mere stopgap, a 
bridging of an evolutionary pause. 
At the end of many years of it there 
is still no Indo-Arglican community 
nourished from the actual soil. 

The effect of this queer rule upon 
the Indian people was originally quite 
negative. The pecple of many civil- 
isations found themselves at last 
having a curious kind of membership 
of one that apparently had no use 
for them. The British Common- 
wealth of Nations is unable to use 
Indian talents. It is content to see 
India as an appendage of the Empire, 


to leave it to be run by “Colonial” 
metnods, that 1s, ın a rougn and 
ready way which torbids partnership. 
England itself could never have be- 
come anything had it had no more 
than that to inspire it. The whole 
orce ot England derives from the 
waves of Christian feeling which 
established a’ liberalism and a tree 
citizenry at*a time when other nations 
were still struggling with teudal re- 
pressions. This, which was the es- 
sence of things at home, we did not 
seriously try to export to India. Yet 
India perhaps, is the ideal climate 
for the kind of spintual common- 
wealth which the old Puritans hoped 
to make out of their understanding 
of the word of Christ. At home, the 
fine ambition got mixed up with a 
good deal of unsavoury mercantilism. 
In India, we might have escaped 
that. Had we sent out real mission- 
aries, untainted by the ties of Church 
and unholy alliances, then the 


-teaching of Christ, coming into lucky 


conjunction with the fine spiritual 
aptitude of a great people, would 
have blossomed creatively and given 
to the world a new pattern of social 
behaviour. 

The chance was missed. So for a 
long time intelligent Indians were be- 
wildered and unable to find any way 
of co-operating with the administra- 
tors Britain sent to them. It was a 
condition of sterility on all sides. 
But in the end such chances never 
really slip away. The British failure 
was a failure to follow the injunc- 
tions of their own religion. But reli- 
gions, though they have particular 
names and seem to belong to certain 
peoples and organisations, are living 
experiences which may come to any 
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men. The Law of Jesus is a univer- 
sal which is applicable to situations 
very remote in time or place. When 
the British came to India“ they made 
a situation which could only be 
solved by direct reference to the 
Christian teaching. The British lag- 
ged and marked time, forgot their 
own creed while manufacturing gov- 
ernmental makeshifts. So it has 
been left to India to make the creative 
eftort which would break the awful 
sterile pause. 

With the appearance of Mr. 
Gandhi and his movement, one could 
say for the first time that Christianity 
began to exist in this great land. 
Not the Christianity of the churches, 
perhaps, but the true gesture, so fine 
its patient yielding unyielding, that 
was characteristic of the early 
Christians and of their several rein- 
-carnations as Hussites, Huguenots, 
Quakers and the like. This move- 
ment proposes no rivalry, does not 
challenge authority, yet it makes 
many rivalries unnecessary and dis- 
solves foolish authority out of the 
fear that initially took away its wits. 
The same quiet strength, you see, that 
once survived Rome and grew out of 
the feudal shell into many flowerings 
of free communities. This, and not 
the name or the exercise, always dis- 


tinguishes the right application of the 
Jesus-wisdom. One can therefore 
prophesy victory for it. Not yet, on 
no certain to-morrow. That doesn’t 
matter so long as the thing is started. 

What is of chief importance is that 
the old law should be renewed some- 
where in the world. For in the West 
Christianity is decaying, held too fast 
in dying churches that have long 
forgotten the simplicity and imper- 
ativeness of the creed they hold in 
closed fists. Europe does not know 
how to co-operate any longer; it 
divides into armouring imperialisms 
or would-be imperialisms, none of 
which show any signs of knowing 
how to govern their enemies should 
they be successful in war. It has lost 
the secret of brotherhood, the im- 
mortal gesture by which man pro- 
claims his unity with man. It lost 
it first in colonial adventures, in the 
Congo, in Mexico, in India. And 
now everywhere. 

But, of course, the loss cannot be 
permanent. We'll have to learn to 
unite again, to make the peace on 
earth of the comers to the Kingdom. 
For Britain that lesson may well be 
learnt where she has never been able 
fo teach it, in India, at the feet of 
Mr. Gandhi. 


JACK COMMON 


CHRISTIANITY AND 


SOCIETY 


{Below we print two articles, the first of which shows that religion of service 
in the streets is superior to that of prayers in the churches ; the second brings out 
the necessity of true knowledge in the performance of good works.—-Eps. ] 


I—FOUND : SERMONS IN SERVICE 


[May Perry narrates the true story of one whe has been both a Protestant 
and a Roman Catholic and tells how she came to stop looking for God in a stained 
glass window and began looking for Him in the street. Her article answers the 
question, “ Do church representatives represent ?’—Eps.] 


To the Occidental, the obvious 
place to satisfy one’s hunger for food 
appears to be a public eating-house 
or a private home. So did the Chris- 
tian Church appear to be the obvious 
place to satisfy my hunger “after 
righteousness ”. 

I went to the Protestant Orthodox 
church and to the Roman Catholic ; 
became, at different times, a member 
of both, yet to-day I am a church 
member without a church. 

Born of deeply religious parents I 
was practically raised in the 
Methodist Church until a few years 
prior to my marriage. When the one 
and only man in my studious and 
dreamful, though withal laborious 
life, proved to be of Catholic upbring- 
ing, the fact seemed of no importance 
to me. My having been raised a Pro- 
testant was a matter of equal 
indifference to him. Perhaps because 
at that time neither of us had been 
inside of any church for a few years. 
Then, too, never having known reli- 
gious prejudice in a personal sense, 
we had none to overcome. 

After marriage however, when we 
stopped thinking wholly in the pres- 
ent tense and began to think seri- 
ously in terms of home ownership, 


the ballot box, the probability of our 
becoming parents, etc., in other 
words when we began to come to 
ourselves, we began to come to 
“ God ”, or rather to the concept our 
theological training had given us of 
God. 

Growing daily more whole 
heartedly in love with each other we 
decided that what we wanted more 
than eitker of us had ever wanted 
anything before, was to make the 
beautiful thing that was our 
marriage, last. ‘To make it outlive 
—life!” was how we expressed it. 
This would mean careful building ! 

Mutual interests and ideals, and 
the concentrated power of our com- 
bined will, would accomplish 
wonders. But building roofs without 
foundations would not prove lasting 
enough. So we sought the spiritual 
counsel, the mental stimulus and the 
physical help of the world’s most 
noted Carpenter. As children we had 
made His acquaintance within the 
walls of a Church. So it was there 
that we sought Him now, convinced 
that a personal church home was a 
necessary brick fn building the last- 
ing kind of foundation we wanted 
for our marriage. 
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The creed did not matter. What 
we wanted was to let “ God” control 
our present so that we could be 
better able’ to control our future. 
The constant consciousness we 
sought of a personal “God”, an in- 
timate family friend, plus the 
personal right to a Sancttary where 
we could retreat, tired*of spirit, un- 
sure of mind, and eome forth 
stabilized—might come through any 
denomination. 

We tried several. But to my hus- 
band, every sermon we heard. what- 
ever the church, was just another 
“lecture”. He enjoyed them all, but 
as—lectures ! 

“It is in the Roman Catholic 
Church that one feels God really 
close”, he said after a few weeks. 
That was all, but how could I, being 


equally sincere in my altruistiz quest - 


for a church home, fail to hear—and 
hearing, heed ? x 

The next Sunday we attenced our 
first Mass together. 

“If there is such a thing as only 
one true church, then the Catholic 
Church is that one”, he commented 
when we stood once more >n the 
pavement and looked back. “To 
me, the best of the rest can’t ever be 
more than a kind of meeting-house 
where good people gather t> hear 
worthwhile talks and sing nice songs. 
Although I didn’t realize I felt this 
way until this morning”, he added, 
plainly puzzled at the tardiness of 
his decision. 

If I was a little stunned at this 
unforeseen turn of events I did not 
show it, and less than two weeks 
from that Sunday something happen- 
ed, which, by putting the immediate 
decision of a church home abruptly 


am 


and solely “into my hands, actually 
tock it out of them, or so it 
appeared at the time. A physical 
condition from which I had suffer- 
ed over a long period, suddenly be- 
came acute. I was ordered to the 
hospital and told frankly that due 
to a heart ailment my chances for 
recovery were slight. 

If, in leaving this earth, I had to 
leave for a time the man who had 
become Life itself to me, then I 
naturally wanted to leave him in the 
church that brought “God” closest 
to aim. Would not such an arrange- 
ment better insure our reunion in the 
next world? And there had to be 
a reunion. There kad to be! 

But would he stay in the church ? 
He had not done so before. There was 
one way I could be sure.. If it was 
m3 church too. 

So, in recognition of the Oneness 
we professed, I voluntarily made-the 
suggestion that we contact a Priest 
in regard to my becoming a Roman 
Catholic. The Priest talked with 
me for several hours. He was one 
of chose rare Christian souls who be- 
lieve that in many instances the spirit 
of the rule is more important than 
the letter. Because it was necessary 
thet I leave for the hospital at once, 
and because of the grave doubts ex- 
pressed by the doctors, this good 
Priest accepted me into the Catho- 
lic Church minus the customary pro- 
cedure of “ Instructions ”. 

I was asked, comparatively recent- 
ly, if it would be possible for me to 
write an essay on what the Blessed 
Sacrament meant to me before and 
after my “ conversion ” to the Catho- 
lic Faith. Whether it had any dis- 
finct influence on my conversion. 
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Yes, I could write on what the Bless- 
ed Sacrament means to me but I 
could never hope to have it accepted 
by a Cathclic periodical for publica- 
tion. Reason: it would not be con- 
sidered adequate. 

Receiving the Blessed Sacrament 
means to me a glorious conscious- 
ness of everlasting Oneness between 
“God” (oz Life), my husband and 
myself. Of all the high moments 
that make life great, none for me is 
so beautifully complete as that mo- 
ment when we kneel at the commun- 
ion rail tozether. Perhaps because 
I know that we are sharing an ex- 
perience ttat means much to him. 
To kneel there alcne ought to mean 
equally as much to me. Only it 
doesn’t. % 

Then how can 1, who, up until a 
few months ago, was a frequent par- 
taker of Holy Communion, be said to 
be without a church home ? 

Because in the Faith of my adop- 
tion a church home is not a matter 
of persona. choice, but a matter of 
where one happens to reside. The 
fact that both my husband and my- 
self are antagonized by a Priest who 
not only pauses in his sermons pub- 
licly to reprimand late-comers, btt 
has ushers stand in the doorway to 
collect ten cents in advance for seats 
(as though it were a cinema we were 
attending) makes no difference. We 
are supposed to attend our own 
parish church, regardless. 

Actually. we have regularly attend- 
ed Mass in almost every parish but 
our own. But thet is because, while 
we have ‘een Catholic enough to 
recognize the sanctity of the Roman 
Church, we have also been individual 
enough to recognize the sanctity of 


personality. 

One Sunday from the pulpit of an 
outside parish church a public re- 
quest was made for volunteer work- 
es on a proposed new scnoolhouse. 
As a result, my husband contributed 
over a hundred dollars worth oi hard 
labour. Yet later, in a chance en- 
counter with the Pastor, we were in- 
formed that in case of the sudden 
illness or the expected death ot either 
of us it would do us no good to call 
other than our own parish priest to 
administer Extreme Unction. 

He toid us Irankly tuat ne would 
not be permitted by his bishop to 
respond to our need, we having a 
parish priest of our own to call. Yet 
the fact of that not being our parish 
had not kept my huspand trom re- 
sponding generously to its need ! 
Nor had it kept the Priest from ac- 
cepting outside help! 

Howevgr, it was not this incident 
that sent me back to the Protestant 
Church as an occasional Sunday 
evening visitor. It was the first 
anniversary of my mother’s death. I 
longed to feel closer to her. So, with 
the man who will always be able to 
enjoy “a good lecture”, and whose 
pleasure has remained my pleasure, 
even as mine will always remain his, 
we again attended the Methodist 
Church. 

This one, big, prominent, rich, 
with its brilliant Expounder of the 
social gospel, its famous choir, its 
Kappa Beta Society and its repeated 
mention of the word “ Culture” was 
little like the small Methodist Church 
of my childhood. Yet I felt strange- 
ly at home there, until at the close 
of the service when the minister 
said, “If there are any here who 
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vould care to unite with the 
caurch....” 

It was then I realized that I was 
indeed a church member without a 
caurch. 

The next aftenroon, still feelirg 
rather lost, I sougat the quiet still- 
ness of the church of my adoption. 
Ics Beauty warmei nty heart. Its 
Endurableness assured ¿my mind. 
I:s Sacredness fed my soul. 

Taen suddenly = realized thet it 
oaly did these things for me when 
ecnpty of its repressntatives. Which 
raised the questior : Do the repre- 
sentatives of either the Protestant or 
the Catholic Faith, really represent ? 

Communicants who distract with 
loud-voiced prayers and clicking 
beads, who make the sign of the cross 
a3 though brushing away flies ; then, 
Mass being over, push rudely out to 
buy a Sunday paper before the 
screaming newsboy on the church- 
s-eps is sold out—do they represent ? 

Women who cheat at public card- 
farties on Thursdays in the parish 
where they attend Mass on Sundays 
—men who blaspheme on weekdays 
with the same lips they use later to 
ciant prayers. 

Priests in the Confessional who 
ignore the penitent’; mention of such 
sns as Lying, Deceiving, etc., but 
dignify with quick recognition the 
breaking of any church rule: Miss- 
ing Mass, Failure to observe Holy 
Days, Eating meat on Fridays, Going 
to a “ Fortune Teller”. 

Protestant Preachers whose gifted 
tongues drip acid zgainst creeds not 
their own. 

“Saved” revive} addicts, who, 
suddenly falling upon their knees ex- 
pose their souls more publicly than 
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their despised “ weaker” sisters ex- 
pose their bodies. 

Business men who join a Christian 
church as they might a fraternity, for 
the “connections” they hope to 
make. 

Do these representatives represent ? 

Yesterday the question seemed of 
vital importance, I felt I had to 
comprehend. To-day it is enough 
that I apprehend. 

Had my impassioned quest for 
Truth kept me on the confusedly 
sign-posted road of yesterday, I: 
would not be endeavouring now, as 
I humbly am, to stand at “ tip-toe 
height” with those whom THE 
ARYAN PATH refers to as having 
“ freed themselves from the shackles 
of orthodoxy and dogmatism ”. 

To-day I realize that the basic 
premise which Aristotle laid down, 
that all governments tend to perish 
from excess of their basic principle, 
applies to theologians as well as to 
governments. 

I had a hunger for “God”. Ortho- 
doxy and Dogmatism, through “re 
vealed ” scripture, gave me in abun- 
dance all they had to give. But 
before I perished from the excess of 
that giving I finally ceased looking 
for “God” in the printed page, the 
stained glass window, or in the 
obedient servant. 

I began looking for Him here in 
this very life. In ME, and in every 
opportunity that comes to me for un- 
selfish SERVICE. 

I ceased trying to grasp intellec- 
tually that which can only be sensed 
spiritually. 

My outward sight is still much 
dimmed by matter, but this much 
has the awakening of the inward 
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vision shown to me: That “God ”- 
Membership .s not dependent upon 
Church-Membership. And that the 
churches do rot have a monopoly of 
Truth. 


HERE is where God is. And 
“Here” is bounded neither by the 
covers of a book nor by the walls 
of a church. 

May PERRY 


I.—TEE SOCIAL APPLICATION OF WISDOM 


[F. H. Hill calls the following “a note” but the redder will find it suggestive 
of more than one basic principle necessary as guides tg personal living and social 


service.—Ebs.- 


Our era in the West is remarkable 
in that whole continents are living 
in entire independence of any com- 
monly accepted body of spiritual 
values. The Holy See continues to 
influence politics, but the Christian 
Churches haye lost finally their in- 
fluence over the conduct of men. The 
primary concern of religion, the 
emancipation of the individual from 
evil, is submerged in political 
manceuvring. The Church of Eng- 
land has candidly epitomized her 
failure in the Report on Doctrine. 
There is much speculation but no 
longer any pretence of spiritual guid- 
ance. 

To people in such conditions the 
most profound wisdom ceases to con- 
vey any living significance ; particu- 
larly while zhey rezain comfort and 
security sufficient for temporal 
happiness. Ancient teaching seems 
a merely academic preservation of 
aphorisms irrelevant to contemporary 
ambitions. 

The “ancient teaching”, that in- 
terpretalion of life preached by the 
great Teachers of mankind, before its 
invariable modification by the theo- 
logians of al. ages, can be traced from 
the early Egyptian priesthood to the 
ministry of Jesus, though after the 


Council of Constantinople its exposi- 
tion became dangerous. 

The life of man was revealed as a 
stage on his journey towards a spirit- 
ual goal. Spirit grows by experience, 
through the universal law of cause 
and effect, of exact adjustment and 
retribution. The goal is union with 
the Supreme, as the source of life 
and of consciousness. Thus arose the 
symbolism of the “Mysteries”, 
whose aim was to increase man’s 
realizatiorf of the purpose of life. In 
history we may study the results that 
have followed the degeneration of a 
living symbolism into empty ritual 
and baseless dogma. 

The process of mental obscuration 
in relation to man’s destiny reached 
its climax in the prosperous half of 
the nineteenth century. Every new 
mechanical invention was hailed as a 
promise of eternal bliss. Material- 
ism, for one mad moment, had be- 
come completely satisfying, because 
men felt that the Kingdom was about 
to be constituted on earth. 

But in times of stress and uncer- 
tainty, of tottering faith in social 
progress, numbers turn to the ancient 
teaching, to discover again its secret 
and its power. Since the war, though 
nations still trust in diplomacy to 
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save the world irom a repetition of 
horrors, individuals have ielt a grow- 
ing need of a pailosophy offering a 
solution of their problems on a high- 
er plane of being; the need for a 
permanent background against which 
passing events cest but unsubstantial 
shadows. ‘These have seen that in 
non-attachment to the immediate 
circumstances lies mans hope of 
peace. Those alone, I think, will be 
saved from despair in the coming 
days, who are atle to appreciate the 
relevancy of the ancient teaching to 
the problems involved in the disinte- 
gration of our civilisation. 

But they delude themselves who 
look for swift and widespread enlight- 
enment. Proper recognition of self- 
seeking desire as the cause of all sor- 
row cannot be expected of a society 
believing permarent material pros- 
perity to be always “just round the 
corner”. The d-fficulty is not so 
much to win agreement to*the prop- 
osition that the root cause of strife 
and suffering is desire to obtain, or 
fear of being depr.ved of power based 
upcen material wealth, as to persuade 
a people bred in the tradition of 
social success tha: to surrender their 
ambitions is not tantamount to for- 
saking life itself. Many, no doubt, 
will acquiesce, but without appreciat- 
ing the magnitude of the issues pre- 
sented. “There is”, said Lao-Tse, 
“no calamity greater than the wish 
to acquire”. 

Inattention to tundamental causes 
has given rise to pseudo-religious 
movements and universal panaceas, 
including the fashionable political 
creeds whose remedy consists in 
changing the organization of society. 
The great religious teachers of man- 


kind have never taught the perfect- 
ibility of society as such, but that the 
only real progress is the evolution of 
the individual soul. Implicit in the 
teaching of Buddha, of Jesus, of Lao- 
Tse and of Krishna is rejection of the 
social character of evil. The primary 
social problem is not that some men 
live by privileges not available to all, 
but that nearly all men want to do 
so—a desire that cannot be legislated 
out of existence. Aldous Huxley says : 
“Large scale manipulations of the 
social structure do not abolish evil ; 
they merely deflect it into other chan- 
nels.” 

A community’s foremost require- 
ment is not redistribution of posses- 
sions, with more and more emphasis 
on their desirability, but a heighten- 
ed consciousness of the worthlessness 
of material wealth and power as ends 
in themselves. The modern reform 
movements fail to perceive, as Key- 
serling has said, that we do not by 
making good institutions make good 
men, but that good men alone make 
good institutions. 

The great movement for social re- 
form in the last century was not 
lacking in good-will, in “ right feel- 
ing”. But it denied the possibility of 
“right knowledge”. To the reform- 
ers the relativities of history were 
of supreme moment, their attachment 
to the immediate consistently un- 
ashamed. Into philosophy they in- 
troduced a dreary pragmatism, and 
into history the brutal secular reli- 
gions of to-day, Fascism, Nazism, 
Sovietism. 

Inevitably this shifting of empha- 
sis from the Spiritual to the material, 
has resulted in a great increase of 
mental stress and anxiety. We are 
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warned that unless we achieve this 
or that in thə political or the inter- 
national sphere all that we value 
most in our civilisation will be oblit- 
erated; or that humanity will 
“perish”. We are warned that a 
world war will sweep away all the 
achievements of mankind. 

But the innermost being of every 
man is subject only to his own deter- 
mination. Nothing that a man has 
truly “ built into spirit ” can ever be 
taken from him, though karma may 
temporarily prevent its manifesta- 
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tion. Our civilization, as such, is 
passing into outer darkness, but the 
spiritual growth of any given individ- 
ual will not necessarily be hindered 
in the process. There is increasing 
inner tension, but tension is the 
necessary prelude to advancement. 
Without suffering and difficulty evo- 
lution is inconceivable. Therefore let 
us take the mext step into the future, 
not indifferent to the problems 
of earth, but without undue pertur- 
bation concerning the future of 
nations. 


F. H. Hitt 


He wao would be an occultist must not separate either himself or anything 


else from the rest of creation or non-creation. For, the moment he distinguishes 
himself frorr even a vessel of dishonour, he will not be able to join himself to any 
vessel of hcnour. He must think of himself as an infinitesimal something, not 
even as an individual atom, but as a part of the world-atoms as a whole, or become 
an illusion, a nobody, and vanish like a breath leaving no trace behind. As 
illusions, we are separate distinct bodies, living in masks furnished by Maya. Can 
we claim ore single atom in our body as distinctly our own? Everything, from 
spirit to the tiniest particle, is part of the whole, at best adink. Break a single 
Kink and all passes into annihilation ; but this is impossible. 


F —H. P. BLAVATSKY in 1889 


THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM 


[Keith Percy recognizes the legendary character of the Star of Bethlehem 
and he points <o a profound truth when he suggests that “ behind all these old-world 
legends there lie intimations of zhe Gnosis”. As Madame Blavatsky wrote: “ No 
mythological story, no traditional event in the folk-lore of a people has ever been, 
at any time, pure fiction ”» It .s vain, however, to seek a basis for this legend in 
the disposition of the heavenly bodies just prior to the beginning of the so-called 
Christian era. History is silent as to the very existence of Jesus, while the records 
of the ancient East which prese-ve the account of his mission tell a strange story. 
The story of the “ star in the east ”. like many of the events narrated of the Chris- 
tian Saviour, § akin to those related of other Saviours, as Mr. Percy brings out. 
Cenvincing ev.dence is brought together in Madame Blavatsky’s books and arti- 
cles of the great extent to which the Gospel setting of the teachings of Jesus, as 
well as the forms of the later Christian Church, is indebted to the older religions 


of the pagan world.—Ens. ] 


On the 6th of January cf each 
year the Church celebrates the feast 
of the Epiphaay to commemorate the 
visit of the Wise Men to the cradle 
of the infant Saviour at Bethlehem. 

The Gospel story, related only 
by St. Matthew, does not record the 
number of the Wise Men, but an old 
legend states -hat there Were three : 
Melchior, Kinz of Nubia ; Balthasar, 
King of Chalckea ; and Gaspar, King 
of Tarshish. Tae bodies of thes> three 
royal pilgrims are alleged to be in- 
terred in the cathedral of Cologne. 

Of course taere is no foundation 
whatsoever for the supposed kingship 
of the Wise Men, and the legend of 
their royalty is probably the outcome 
of an attempt by the early Church 
to find a literal fulfilment of the 
prophecy of Isaiah, who spoke oI a 
time when remote peoples and kings 
would gather at Jerusalem to wor- 
ship and to offer gifts of incense and 
gola. { 

Possibly, toc, the story may have 
been suggested by the visit of 
Tiridates, the Eing of Parthia, to the 
Emperor Nero in A.D. 66. This Ori- 
entel potentate was accompanied by 


three Magi laden with gifts for the 
Emperor, whom they flattered by 
worshipping him as an incarnation of 
the Sun-God, Mithras. Nero was the 
Anti-Christ of the early Christians, 
and if he could receive the homage 
of these Magi, surely the Christ Him- 
self, when He was visited by the Wise 
Men, received the adoration of at 
least an equal number of worshippers, 
each equal in magnificence to, if not 
exceeding, the ostentation of the King 
of Parthia ! 

As a further embellishment it used 
to be related that there were four 
Wise Men, but that one of these had 
forfeited his life on the journey in 
the performance of an act of kindness. 
Although he did not reach his desti- 
nation, the story runs, he was re- 
warded with a vision of the Christ 
Child while he was dying. 

If they were not legendary char- 
acters, who were these Wise Men, or 
Magi, to give them their correct 
designation ? What induced them, al- 
though they were pagans, to make a 
pilgrimage to the little town of Beth- 
lehem and offer to the young Child 
ethose mystic gifts of gold, frankin- 
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cense, and myrrh ? 
Star they bad seen in the east, and 
which guidəd their footsteps till it 
stood over -he house, or perhaps the 
cave, wherein the Child lay? 

History tells us that the Magi were 
a priestly caste of the ancient Medes 
and Persians. They were credited 
with the possession of supernatural 
powers, and were said to have secret 
knowledge, whereby they were able 
to perform 3igns and wonders. Their 
reputation .n antiquity was so great 
that the sect has provided us with the 
origin of the word “magic”. They 
were sun-worshippers and astrologers, 
and practised the art of oneiromancy, 
or divination by dreams. 

St. Matthew, or whoever it was 
who wrote the Gospel attributed to 
him, shows nis acquaintance with Ma- 
gian beliefs and ideas when he speaks 
of the Wis2 Men being “ warned in 
a dream”, and his use of the phrase 
“his Star’ is peculiarly Magian, as 
these people believed that every good 
man has a fravashi or stellar counter- 
part, whica shares in his spiritual 
development during life, and is ulti- 
mately unized to him at death. Hence 
the appearance of any new star would 
be taken as a sign of the birth of seme 
remarkable personage. 

The astronomer Kepler, who was 
unacquainted with the religion of 
ancient Persia, but who believed in 
astrology, thought that the Star of 
Bethlehem was a close conjunction of 
the planets Jupiter and Saturn in the 
constellaticn of Pisces, which “ rules ” 
Judea. He discovered that such a 
conjunction had occurred no fewer 
than three times in the same constel- 
lation in the year B.c. 7, shortly be- 
fore the bi-th of Christ in B.C. 4, the 


e. 


What was the - 


date accepted by scholars. A repe- 
tition of a conjunction often happens 
in this way owing to the retrograde 
movement of the planets. , 

More careful calculations than 
Kepler’s have shown that the con- 
junctions were by no means so close 
as to présent the appearance of a 
single star a8 Kepler imagined. They 
must havg appeared to be separated 
by a distance of at least two or three 
times the diameter of the moon. In 
this connection it is amusing to read 
that Dr. Ideler, who corrected 
Kepler’s researches, and who ascer- 
tained that the conjunctions were 
not close, supposed that the Magi 
thay have been old men and have 
had weak sight so that to their hazy 
vision the conjoined planets appear- 
ed as a single luminary ! 

As the Magi were astrologers they 
would undoubtedly attach impor- 
tance to the repeated conjunction in 
Pisces, fiarticularly as Jupiter and 
Saturn were subsequently joined by 
Mars ; but in no case could they have 
possibly alluded to the phenomenon 
as a “Star”. Moreover the astro- 
nomical investigations of Professor 
Pritchard have shown that there was 
an even closer conjunction of Jupiter 
and Saturn in B.C. 65, and if the Magi 
had regarded the conjunction of the 
planets as “the star’in the east” 
surely they would have visited 
Judæa earlier than they did ! 

A conjunction of Jupiter and 
Saturn in Pisces happens once in 
every eight hundred years, and ac- 
cording to the fifteenth century Rabbi 
Abarbanel there was such a conjunc- 
tion three years before the birth of 
Moses. The portent of a luminous 
star in the east before the advent of 
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the Messiah is a very old Jewisk tra- » 


dition, and probably owes its crig:n 
to the prophecy of zhe ancient Magus 
Balaam : “ A Szar shall arise out of 
Jacob ”. In the reign of the Emperor 
Hadrian advantage was taken oi this 
hoary prophecy by a pseudo-Messizh 
who assumed the name of Barchoch- 
ba (Son of the Star) ‘in order to 
win the people to his cause. 

Some writers have attempted to 
show that the mysterious stellar ap- 
parition which guided the Wise Men 
was a comet. Unfortunately for this 
theory comets (ard stars, for that 
matter) do not pase in their fight 
round the sun, and there is no record 
in history of the appearance of any 
such uncommon cel2stial phenomencn 
at the birth of Christ. 

There is, however, mention in an- 
cient Chinese annzls of the appear- 
ance of a new star somewhere bout 
the year B.c. 7, and this may have 
been the one okserved by te Magi. 
Such new stars cr nove, as they 
zre known to astroromers, are not un- 
common, but the bright ones are rare. 
A brilliant novz appeared in 1918 
and was known to many as the 
“Peace Star’. If is thought that 
these nove are originated by the 
clash of two dead suns in some dis- 
tant region of spac2, the force of the 
impact generating the heat which 
makes an incandescent mass at the 
point of collision. Or they may be 
caused by the passage of a star 
through a dark nebula with momen- 
tary illumination of the hitherto non- 
radiant matter. A nova seems to be 
an explosion of some sort, as these 
new stars suddenly increase in umi- 
nosity and gradualty ‘dwindle into in- 
significance. 


Such a new star, along with the 
significance of the repeated conjunc- 
tion of Jupiter and Saturn in Pisces, 
may have led the Magi to infer that 
a Prince or Deliverer had been born 
in Judæa, and many of them must 
have been familiar with the Magian 
prediction of Balaam, since, accord- 
ing to Josephus, there were very 
many Jewish colonists in Mesopota- 
mia and Persia at this time. 

But how could the Star have 
moved on before the Wise Men, it 
will be asked, and how could it stand 
still over any place? That we do 
not know, but St. Matthew’s account 
may have been influenced by similar 
statements regarding guiding stars 
which were common in those days. 
Thus Virgil relates that Æneas was 
directed by a star from the coast of 
Troy. Thrasybulus and Timoleon 
were similarly guided, and an old 
rabbinical legend states that Abraham 
was shown the way to Mount Moriah 
by some such astral phenomenon. 

An old tradition recounts that the 
Wise Men lost sight of the Star in 
Jerusalem, but saw it again reflected 
in the depths of a well at Bethlehem, 
from which they inferred that it was 
over their heads, and that their quest 
was ended. Perhaps this story may 
explain why Gregory of Tours in the 
sixth century alleged that the beams 
of the Star were to be seen glinting 
in the water of a well at Bethlehem 
in his day. 

However that may be explained, 
and we must remember that Gregory 
wrote his treatise on miracles in an 
age of faith, there is no doubt that 
the well story helps to make the Gos- 
pel narrative more credible, if we 
want to make it so. 
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It should not be forgotten thate 
practically similar stories are related 
of the infancy of other World Teach- 
ers. The birth of Buddha was an- 
nounced to certain Rishis by the ap- 
pearance o7 an asterism on the east- 
ern horizon. A star is said to have 
figured at the birth of the Chinese 
sage Lao-tze, the founder of Taoism. 
The various avaiars of Vishnu were 
foretold by celestial signs, and it is 
recorded taat a supernatural light 
was seen in the heavens at the birth 
of Ali, Mohammad’s great disciple. 
Nor were these sidereal manifestar 
tions confined to the East. Even in 
the New World we find that the sym- 
bol of the virgin-born Saviour, 
Quetzalcoail, is the radiant “ Morn- 
ing Star”. 

Such myths were common in an 


age when the belief in astrology was 
widespread, and when there was a 
general tendency to weave legends of 
a supernatural character around the 
cradles of heroes. The story of the 
Star of Bethlehem and the Adoration 
of the Magi belongs to the same cate- 
gory. ° 

Yet, although the legend may have 
no historical foundation as such, its 
sublime poetry will continue to ap- 
peal to all lovers of mystical beauty. 
It will also continue to convey a spir- 
itual message to those who believe 
that behind all these old-world 
legends there lie intimations of the 
Gnosis and of that closer com- 
munion of God and Man which the 
world once had, but of which the 
hard, formal, exoteric religions of 
to-day have lost the secret. 


KEITH PERCY 


Fix thy Soul’s gaze upon the star whose ray thou art, the flaming star that 
shines withir. the lightless depths of ever-being, the boundless fields of the Unknown. 
(Every spirctual Eco is a ray of a “Planetary Spirit “, according to Esoteric 


teaching.) 


—The Voice of the Silence 


THE FUTURE OF RELIGION 


II —THE 


COMING OF THE FORERUNNERS 


[J. D. Berestord concludes his study of the Religion of the Future, enu- 
merating the powers and qualities af those who are the silent pioneers of the Cycle 
which will open in the last quarter of this century.—EDs. | 


It has been foreshadowed by adepts 
that the new €pirituab Teacher 
will be manifested :n the last quarter 
of the present century.* Let us then, 
in the first place, assume that as a 
certainty and exarine the influence 
he would be likely to exer on 
a people differing in few essentials 
from those of the present day. For 
the moment we need not consider the 
nature of his teach:ng and the ciffer- 
ences it would exhibit from all artho- 
dox religions. We shall come to that 
later. What concerns us is a forecast 
of the immediate effects of his com- 
ing. 

We can assume “hat he woulċ find 
disciples, and a following, among 
those who had reached. a stage of 
spiritual develcprrent that en3bled 
them to understand him. But let us 
at once abandcn any hope that he 
would be able to “convert” the 
world in, say, the course of a genera- 
tion. Such an outcome is not in the 
nature of things. It would directly 
negate the law of Karma which 
teaches that each individual hzs to 
work out his own salvation through 
suffering, since every thought ard act 


produce their inevitable conse- 
quences. The new Teacher will be no 
more capable of “ converting ” those 
who are in the early stages of spirit- 
ual development, than Christ was 
capable of “ converting” the Phari- 
sees. (It is a significant fact that 
He never even attempted to do that.) 
There are occasional instances of 
spiritual law superseding and appar- 
ently contradicting the “natural 
laws ” of human experience, and we 
speak of them as “ miracles”. But 
the law of Karma is a spiritual law, 
and can be neither superseded nor 
suspended. 

Moreover the essential truths can- 
not be taught to those who are not 
ready to receive them. They may 
be accepted by the intelligence and 
adopted as an article of belief. They 
may perform the function of all reli- 
gions by enforcing standards of 
motality and humaneness. But so 
long as they remain articles of be- 
lief held only by the intelligence they 
have no more living value than any 
other rules of life, religious and social. 
It is not until these truths are found 
in the self that they become the 





*H. P. Blavats<y wrote in 18£9 in her Key to Theosophy :— 


“During tke last quarter of very hun 


‘Masters’, of E iom I le spoken, to hel 
a marked and definite way. Towarcs the 
that an outpouring cr up. 


years an attempt is made by those 
on the spiritual progress of Humanity in 


ose of each century you will invariably “and 
val of apir:tuality—or call it mysticism if a 

taken place. Some one or more perans have appeared in the world as 

a greater or less amcunteof occult knowledge and teaching has been given out. 


prefer—has 
agents, and 
If you 


care to do so, you can trace these oe back, century by century, as far as our 


detailed historical records extend.” — 
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means of spiritual development. 

And this applies even to those 
truths which, as I said in my first 
article, come as near to absolute as 
it is possible to come in the phenom- 
enal world. Indeed these truths or 
at least some aspect of them, have 
been recognised throughout that 
period of ten thousand years assumed 
as covering the historical period of 
the present cycle. They were taught 
by Gautama and by Jesus. They 
have been expounded for the last 
sixty-three years by Theosophists 
who faithfully repeat the doctrines 
of their Teacher, H. P. Blavatsky. 

We have but to look at the religious 
and moral decadence of the world at 
the present hour to realise that these 
fundamental truths cannot be appre- 
ciated, far less understood, by those 
who have not reached that stage of 
development at which they can be 
found in the self. We may find them 
there without any outside teaching 
whatsoever and, as has been said, the 
approach to them will be made by 
any informed mind that can hold 
itself free from prejudice. But no 
teaching can bring sight to the spirit- 
ually blind. If that miracle were 
possible the law of Karma would 
become meaningless. 

I have insisted upon this api oÍ 
what may be expected from the 
effects to be produced by the gospel 
of another Teacher, because it has 
been the chief weakness of orthodox 
religions to pose the figure of the 
Teacher as coming “to save the 
world”, a misunderstanding that is 
deeply rooted in the world-mind. And 
when it has become evident that the 
world has not been “saved”, the 
doctrine of vicarious sacrifice serves 
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te maintain the illusion. The world, 
we are told, has been “saved” by 
Christ’s death on the cross, and we 
have only to believe that in order 
to attain perfection. It is certain 
that the next Teacher will make no 
claim to “saving the world” in this 
sense—no réal Teacher ever has. 

Having statéd this conclusion, I 
will return ig thought to the present 
day in order to attempt a forecast 
of the probable steps in world evolu- 
tion that will prepare the way for 
the coming of the World-Religion 
that will be the new Gospel of man- 
kind. And I will begin with the 
prophecy that within those fifty 
years, there will be increasing evid- 
ence of a new type, the coming type, 
of humanity. 

The human body, which is the 
temple of the Spirit, holds immense 
potentialities for development, in- 
stances of which appear sporadically 
now and &gain, to be accepted as a 
portent by the few and discredited 
or disregarded by the many. One, 
and perhaps the simplest, of these as 
yet undeveloped powers is what we 
know as “ telepathy ”. There are few 
people who have not, intermittently, 
been aware of possessing this un- 
developed power ; and quite recently 
certain well-organised experiments in 
America have produced results that 
can be explained only by the theory 
that, in certain conditions, a thought 
may be communicated from one mind 
to another by some extra-sensory 
means. I need not, however, labour 
the evidence for this particular phe- 
nomenon. The plain deduction is 
that the human vehicle is capable of 
receiving and transmitting thoughts 
across any distance, but not, as yet, 
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of controlling that power. ° 
My frst prophecy, then, is that 
this potentialit7 will be greatly devel- 
oped in the course of the next two 
generations, and that the more highly 
developed individuals of the new race 
will be able to communicate with one 
another at will, althofigh they be 
separated by tae width of the earth. 
The next potentiality, at present 
very weakly exercised and misunder- 
stood, is our power over the physical 


body. We find examples of this in 
the occasional ‘miracles’ of 
“spiritual tealing ”. These rare but 
well-authen-icated effects of the 


power to create, dissipate or re- 
arrange the physical cells of the 
body, almost instantaneously, are so 


astoundingly contradictory to what 


we have come to regard as “ natural 
law”, that the word “ miracle” 
appears to the average mind to be 
fully justified. They are, in fact, 
evidence of th2 over-riditg spiritual 
“law”, of which these exceptions to 
“natural law” which so confound the 
materialist are occasional manifes- 
tations. 

The new race will be increasingly 
able to cortrol this power over the 
physical body. The members of it will 
be born with z distaste for all those 
stimulants and soporifics upon which 
our artificial civilisation is so depend- 
ent ; and from childhood their bodies 
will thus become more sensitive in- 
struments cf the Spirit. This is not 
to say that cur misused bodies of 
the present day cannot be made the 
instruments of the Spirit. The Spirit 
is all-powerful and may now and 
again manifest itself through the most 


reluctant material. But the bodies 
cf the new race will be more fluid, 
far more sensitive to the suggestion 
cf the self than ours.* 

This power over the cells of the 
tody will be further increased by a 
third potentiality we possess but do 
rot know how to develop, generally 
spoken of as “ the extension of con- 
sciousness”. At present many of the 
ils of the body are due to the un- 
recognised, generally thwarted, de- 
sires of what we call the unconscious, 
cr subconscious, mind. Psycho-anal- 
ysis has made a few tentative efforts 
to develop a technique by which 
those desires may be brought into 
consciousness, The next race will 
rot need the interference of an ana- 
lyst. Its members will develop a con- 
sciousness that will include many of 
those unrealised thought-processes 
cf which we are now only made 
zware through their more or less dis- 
guised manifestations in our restrict- 
ed minds. Compared with ourselves, 
zll such highly developed beings will 
ceserve the title of genius. 

A fourth potentiality is allied to 
cur gift of sight, which is far less a 
physical endowment confined to the 
crgan of the eye, than is generally 
recognised. There are people, out- 
side the class of adepts, who have 
what we regard as strange powers of 
this kind, people who can see radia- 
fions, auras, thought-images and 
what we call spirit-forms. There are 
others who can “see” when their 
eyes are so closely bandaged as to 
exclude the passage of all those light- 
vibrations that make up the spectro- 
scopic colour scale. For ultimately 








*I have written “self” and not “mind” in the last sentence, because the mind 
not less than the body is a servant and not tne principal. 
i 
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sight, like all our senses, is psychical 
rather than physical, and when the 
body becomes the sensitive in- 
strument of the self, it is able to re- 
cord vibrations beyond the range of 
visibility common to our present 
undeveloped, powers. 

There are in the human instru- 
ment of the physical body, other and 
still stranger abilities—all of them 
manifested in the past by a few 
adepts—but enough has been said to 
suggest the possibilities of evolution 
in the coming race. The change will, 
of course, be gradual, and the types 
that exhibit these new powers will 
be comparatively few and diverse for, 
perhaps, many generations to come. 
But before the coming of the next 
Teacher, some of the abilities that 
are now regarded as miraculous, will 
be accepted by the majority of 
humanity without question. 

There is just one more point be- 
fore I come to the nature of the re- 
ligious development which must 
emerge before the end of the century. 
This point is the high probability 
that the present worship of machin- 
ery and high-speed travel will not 
survive the collapse of our civilisa- 
tion. During the past fifty years, 
the development of machinery—using 
that term to include every physical 
device—has progressed so astound- 
ingly that what seem commonplaces 
to the present generation would have 
appeared as miraculous to even the 
intelligent minds of the last century. 
But by far the greater number of 
these inventions will serve no purpose 
in the coming spiritual evolution of 
man, and will gradually disappear. 

We come now to our final consid- 
eration in an attempt to answer this 


question : “ What will be the nature 
of the religion that will be first pre- 
pared for and then confirmed by the 
coming of the next Teacher?” 

I begin by the firm assertion that 
the forerunners, those who, endowed 
with spiritual insight, will prepare 
the way for the understanding ot the 
ancient wisdont, will preach no gos- 
pel, make ng profession of inspired 
virtue, be bound by no ritual. Their 
religion will be expressed solely in 
action. They will wear no uniform, 
such as the habit of the monk, and 
they will live among the people, 
ministering to the needs of those who 
require their assistance. In this they 
will exercise no discrimination be- 
tween the social or spiritual worth of 
those they serve. They will help so 
far as they are able rich and poor, 
weak and powerful. They will rec- 
ognise one another when they meet, 
but they will not band themselves 
into commffinities or seek by congre- 
gating to reinforce their faith. In- 
evitably they will attract disciples, 
choosing from among them only 
those whose spiritual development 
has reached the point at which they 
will be ready to abandon all worldly 
desire and become in turn the minis- 
ters of humanity. 

Nevertheless, although these fore- 
runners will preach no creed to the 
people, other than that creed of loy- 
ing service which they will teach by 
their example, they will hold certain 
beliefs that can be expressed in lan- 
guage. The principal of these was 
stated by Christ but has become 
emasculated and diverted by false 
theological interpretations. The Bib- 
lical version is : “Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God and his righteous- 
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ness ; and all taese things shall be 
added unto you.’ And since Christ 
said elsewhere, “ The kingdom of God 
is within you”, the passage may be 
rendered in ungoetical terms: Seek 
God in the self through right think- 
ing and the exercise of virtue. Of 
the things that shal be added 
to those whe find what they seek, 
the first is thet universal charity 
which is, alsc, the first of the seven 
golden keys of The Voice of the 
Silence. 

Beyond thet we need not look for 
the present. This all-embracing 
charity which is of the spirit and not 
of the mind, though it may be but a 
preliminary szep on the road to the 
End of Desire, will be sufficient for 
those forerunners of whom I am 
speaking. Through that attainment 
they will achieve and manifest those 
powers we now regard as supernatur 
ral, but which are in fact the expres- 
sions of the prevailing sBiritual law 
of which all so-called natural laws 
are but obscure and imperfect refec- 
tions. 

But through their example, our 
forerunners will demonstrate certain 
truths that have been concealed by 
the organised religions of the past 
two thousand years. One of these 
is that every human being is the sum 
of all his or her past. No sin can 
be expunged by repentance, though 
in some cases what we call “ repent- 
ance” may be a sign of spiritual 
growth. Thus ic serves no purpose 
whatever to attempt compensation 
for evil done in the past by protesta- 
tions and vows lzid before “ God and 
His priests”, ncr to castigate our- 
selves in the sare cause. It is what 
we are that matters, not what we 


have thought and done in the past, 
the whole of which is present with 
us at every moment. 

Another truth, implicit in what has 
just been said, is that every human 
being is solely responsible for his 
own development. No outside help 
can alter that sum of our past which 
is what we are at the present mom- 
ent. But although a sensual and 
self-seeking life imposes an ever 
thickening barrier between a man 
and the guidance of the inner Spirit, 
and although he must inevitably 
suffer somewhere, at some time, for 
this misuse of the temporary vehicle, 
he may come to know his own spirit- 
uality in a moment of self-realisa- 
tion, and appear to the world there- 
after as a changed being. This is 
what is known to the orthodox reli- 
gions as “sudden conversion”. The 
man has neither changed nor been 
converted. That is but the appear- 
ance his altered conduct bears to the 
world, 

All these and many other truths 
which cannot be stated in this place, 
will be the foundation of the religion, 
as such, practised by the forerunners 
of whom I am speaking. And by 
degrees a recognition of them will 
slowly permeate the thought of the 
world. The present religions will per- 
sist little altered among a diminish- 
ing number of people up to and be- 
yond the coming of the next great 
Teacher, whose message will, per- 
haps, do little more than corroborate 
the truths that will by then have be- 
gun to influence the minds of the 
people. 

By way of summary, I would in- 
sist primarily on the essential that 
these forerunners will abandon pre- 
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cept. in favour of practice. They will ‘themselves freely by virtue of that 


teach no doctrine of final judgments, 
lay down nc strict rules of conduct, 
elaborate nc theory of being. The 
influence they will exert—and that 
influence shall be as the leaven of 
righteousness—will be by the shining 
examples of their simple lives. They 
will exercise their spiritual powers 
only for good, for healing and for 
helping the distressed. They will 
seek no reward, not even the reward 


universal love which illuminates 
them. And their disciples and the 
slowly increasing crowd of their fol- 
lowers will attempt the same path 
so far as they are able. It is by these 
means that the way will he prepared 
for the neW era of world civilisation, 
an era that will differ almost incon- 
ceivably from our own. But before 
that comes the world has to pass 
through the pit of darkness. 


of love and gratitude ; but will give 
J. D. BERESFORD 


It is irom this WISDOM-RELIGION that all the various individual “ Religions” 
(erroneously so called) have sprung, forming in their turn offshoots and branches, 
and also all the minor creeds, based upon and always originated through some 
personal experience in psychology. Every such religion, or religious offshoot, be it 
considered orthodox or heretical, wise or foolish, started originally as a clear and 
unadulterated stream from the Mother-Source. The fact that each became in time 
polluted with purely human speculations and even inventions, due to interested 
motives, does not prevent any from having been pure in its early beginnings. There 
are those crzeds—we shall not call them religions—which have now been overlaid 
with the human element out of all recognition ; others just showing signs of early 
decay ; not one that escaped the hand of time. But each and all are of divine, because 
natural anc true origin; aye—Mazdeism, Brahmanism, Buddhism as much as 
Christianity It is the dogmas and human element in the latter which led directly 
to modern Spiritualism. ° 

H. P. Bravatsky—U. L. T. Pamphlet No. 1. 


OUR COMMON HUMANITY 
BAF.RIERS TO ITS REALIZATION 
{Professor N. K. Bhagwat is a Pali scholar, well-known for his zeal in 


spreading far and wide the peace-giving, illuminating teachings of Buddhism. 
Below we print a paper presented by him at the All-Faiths Conference held in 


April 1938, at Indcre—Ens. ] 


The noble task undertaken by this 
Conference representing different re- 
ligions and faiths is “to bring to- 
gether persons Delieving in the essen- 
tial unity of the Human Family and 
in the unity behind all Faiths ”. How 
very urgently this work is required 
in the light of recent communal ten- 
sion and strife! I come from Bom- 
bay, where Hindus. and Muslims, in- 
stead of working to bring about 
union and a kLarmony of interests, 
have been fly:zng at each other's 
‘ throats. Other nztions justly point 
the finger of scorn at our display of 
the brutal instincts of vindfctiveness 
and lust, at our superiority complex, 
at our lack of fellow-feeling and at 
our negation of the splendid and the 
beautiful in Man. Why should not 
these two major communities of 
India join hands a3 brothers and set 
a noble example to all other com- 
munities? The pzosperity and the 
advance of this lard depends on the 
realization of this ideal. 

We, the votaries of different reli- 
gions and faiths, are ultimately one 
in the fundamentals of our religious 
teachings. Let us, without belittling 
the importance of >thers’ views and 
without unduly el2vating our own 
faith, sit down together and try to 
understand one another. What is our 
ultimate aim ? Restraint and Purity 
of Heart. Is there a single religion 


which does not aim at both of these 
two fundamentals ? Let us, therefore, 
tolerate the presence of others, treat 
others with consideration and with 
appreciation and find out whether 
in essentials they are not, in fact, at 
one with ourselves. ‘“ Being one, wise 
persons call It by different Names.” 
When we recover this vision, when 
this wide and catholic realization 
finds a place in our hearts, our work 
nears completion and is bound to be 
crowned with success. Let us draw 
nearer together, give each other a 
hearing, cogitate upon each other’s 
point of view and try to understand 
and appreciate it, and to find out the 
points of agreement between us. 
This attitude is a consummation de- 
voutly to be desired. But such is 
the irony of Fate, the more we pur- 
sue this ideal, the farther it seems 
tor retreat before us! Why? Why 
do we not realize the essential unity 
and community of the Human 
Family ? This paper attempts to 
answer that question. 

When we observe the phenomena 
in the plant kingdom, the animal 
kingdom and the human kingdom we 
find, on the face of things, abundant 
diversity, great disparity in constitu- 
tion, general appearance and struc- 
ture, in the working of the life energy, 
in the processes of the mind. This vast 
apparent disparity, this great variety 
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persuades us that to seek unity 
in this ocean of diversity is to follow 
a mirage. But water, whether hot 
or cold, whether calm or turbulent, 
is resoluble into H,O. Animals like 
lions and tigers, which are endowed 
with great physical strength, lead a 
lonely and solitary existence, while 
elephants, horses and sheep seek a 
gregarious life. Among humankind 
there arises first the desire to segre- 
gate oneself from others and from 
society, to lead a life of towering 
personality ; individuals, groups or 
classes try to domineer over the 
masses. This habit of domineering 
over others, when permanently in- 
grained, becomes a powerful weapon 
for tyrannizing over the masses who 
are sunk in ignorance. Thus diver- 
sity becomes more and more accen- 
tuated; it becomes apparently an 
essential attribute, a characteristic 
feature. The individual versus the 
community is the first stage and the 
strong desire to perpetuate power 
and privileges acquired causes per- 
petual struggle. There is no effective 
attempt to put a stop to this and to 
weld all of these jarring elements into 
one composite whole. According to 
some, this has become an impossible 
proposition in practical life. Suffer- 
ing heaped on suffering, oppression 
heaped on oppression, lust heaped on 
lust—these have driven away every 
concept of unity of life and of the 
human race. There is physical 
suffering, moral suffering, economic 
suffering, social suffering, communal 
suffering, sectarian suffering and the 
result is a chaos. a pandemonium, 
without hope of redemption. 

Says the Buddha :— 

“When, Oh Bhikkhus, I saw the 


eworld in its jarring elements, fighting 


- and trembling, a great shock overcame 


me...Whence can there be laughter, 
whence can there be any jubilation, when 
the whole is burning? When you are 
all enveloped in a thick coating of dark- 
ness, why not seek for light ? 

It is thus that the absence of the 
true light ef reason throws the world 
into diversity: confusion, turmoil, and 
when this is the case, whence can you 
obtain the consciousness of a common 
Humanity and a common Life? 
Grasping desire, ignorance of the 
truth and perverted vision, these pro- 
duce the brute in man, which mani- 
fests in three forms: (1) Passion or 
lust, (2) Ill will or malevolence and 
(3) Infatuation or madness, cloud- 
ing of the understanding. Passion or 
lust may manifest as a passion for 
disregarding everything else before 
the one consideration of safeguarding 
vested interests ; these may have been 
ill-gotten, they may be unjust and 
inequitaBle, and yet they must be 
safeguarded and perpetuated. Man 
becomes obstinate and impervious to 
noble and universal feelings and the 
brute in man, filled with lust, dis- 
plays egotism, rapacity, and utter 
disregard of the dignity and the 
sanctity of life. Cupidity becomes the 
ruling passion ; the demand for ter- 
ritorial aggrandizement is its expres- 
sion on a national scale. The second 
form of manifestation of the brute in 
man is ill will, the positive aspect of 
absence of love towards others. Van- 
ity, dogmatism, obstinacy, denial of 
the possibilities of co-operation, jeal- 
ousy, vengeance—these bring about 
in man or nation some of the worst 
expressions of brute instincts. Equa- 
nimity, the senge of brotherhood and 
fellow-feeling, love and compassion 
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are corspicuous by their absence. Ill- e 
will or malevolence forms the great- 
2st obstacle to the consciousness of 
zhe oneness of humanity and the kin- 
ship of all life. The third manifesta- 
tion of the brute in man is the cloud- 
:ng of understanding. The reason, 
the pover to distmguish right from 
wrong, ‘he power to sifttand to weigh 
dispasstonately disappear, and clan- 
nishness, partisanship and blind ad- 
herence to a cause follow as a matter 
cf course. 

These three manifestations of the 
trute in man creep into almost every 
faith ard religion, recognized or un- 
recognized, and then the pure, simple, 
tnsophisticated and unitary form of 
7 taat religion or of that faith is lost. 
Then the savant, the teacher, the 
cistodian of that religion forget their 
high and noble mission as ministers 
of truth and mistake sham for sub- 
stance, non-essentials for essentials, 
means for end, anc sophistry reigns 
supreme. The brute in man comes 
forth in its naked ugliness. Do you 
expect in those drcumstances re- 
straint and purity cf heart ? Do you 
dream of unity and consonance, of 
concord and harmony, of brother- 
hood and love? All that is holy is 
trampled under foot ; when the brute 
in man is transcendent the Inner Ego 
forgets his essential attributes. The 
brute in man leugns everything to 
scom. He jests and scoffs and life to 
him is a huge joke, without implica- 
tions, without meancng, without pur- 
pcse, without unity. 

How can these otstructions be re- 
moved ? Freedom from selfish cupid- 
itr, freedom from il will or malevo- 
lence and freedom from the utter 
darkness of infatuation produce in 


man a spirit of disinterestedness and 
of love. Rejoicing in the interest of all, 
even at the cost of self, man finds in 
himself a glowing, ever-shining lamp 
of light, of knowledge based upon an 
universal outlook. He effaces his 
sense of pride and for him the Ego 
becomes universalized. He sees it in 
all. He has surrendered self ; he has 
dedicated himself on the altar of Hu- 
manity. To him Humanity is God, 
the supreme Divinity. Brahma sacri- 
ficed Himself before starting the work 
of creation. All great teachers and 
prophets have sacrificed self in the 
service of humanity, in the interest 
of all, out of love for all. Their cru- 
cifixion is the symbol of their self- 
effacement. Consider Janaka and 
Yajnyavalkya, Krishna and the 
Buddha, Mahavira and Makkhala 
Gosala, Zoroaster and Muhammad, 
Moses and the Christ, Guru Nanak 
and Swami Dayanand, Ramatirtha 
and Ramakrishna, Vivekananda and 
Rammohan Roy, Madame Blavat- 
sky the great Theosophist, and 
other redeemers of the human race. 
They found and developed the con- 
sciousness of the one life, the one 
humanity, the one universe, and to 
this they sacrificed self. This is not 
the suicide of a desperate man, of a 
blind fanatic or of a narrow-minded 
bigot ; it is a fully self-conscious act 
of homage, devotion, worship. They 
surrendered self, they sacrificed self 
and yet they live in perpetuity. They 
found that sacrifice the only way of 
realizing the oneness of the human 
family and of serving that family. 
They sang :— 

Let us then, free from hate, live 


happily amongst those who hate ; among 
men filled with hatred, let us dwell free 
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from hatred. 

Let us then, free from ailments, live 
happily among those who are ailing; 
among men afflicted with ailments, let 
us dwell free from ailments. 

Let us then, free from lust, hve 
happily among those who are filled with 
lust ; among the lustful, let us dwell free 
from lust. 

Let us then live happily who own 
nothing, can call nothing our own; let 
us be like the shining ones who are 
nourished on love. ` 

With these ideals, the noble self- 
effacing Bhikkhus and Bhikkhunis 
wandered over the earth in the in- 
terest of the masses whom they 
taught to live as human beings. The 
Emperor Asoka will ever stand in his- 
tory as a follower of the noble and 
universal teachings of Bhagavan 
Buddha. 


It is only meet that we who are 


“actuated by a genuine desire to bring 
home to all this lesson of the unity 
behind all faiths and of the unity of 
the whole human family should show 
forth more of the spirit of doing real 
service to all, irrespective of caste, 
sex, religion, in a spirit of selflessness 
like that ‘of the great prophets of 
old. We must teach these lessons 
through Shastris and  Pandits, 
through Maulanas and Maulavis, 
through Missionaries and Mobeds, 
so that they may reach even the low- 
est strata of society. 

Let us leave aside self and be self- 
less, and we shall overcome Evil 
with Truth and Ahimsa. 

“Let us all be of one mind, of 
happy mind, and let us realize hur 
manity as one.” 

N. K. BHAGWAT 


The religion of the ancients is the religion of the future. A few centuries 


more, and there will linger no sectarian beliefs in either of the great religions of 
humanity. Brahmanism and Buddhism. Christianity and Mahometanism will all 
disappear before the mighty rush of facts. “I will pour out my spirit upon all 
flesh ”, writes the prophet Joel. “Verily I say unto you...greater works than 
these shall you do”, promises Jesus. But this can only come to pass when the 
world returrs to the grand religion of the past; the knowledge of those majestic 
systems which preceded, by far, Brahmanism, and even the primitive monotheism 
of the ancient Chaldeans. Meanwhile, we must remember the direct effects of 
the revealed mystery. The only means by which the wise priests of old could 
impress upon the grosser senses of the multitudes the idea of the Omnipotency of 
the Creative will or First CAUSE ; namely, the divine animation of inert matter, 
the soul infused into it by the potential-will of man, the microcosmic image of the 
great Architect, and the transportation of ponderous objegts through space and 
material obstacles. 

—H. P. BLavaTsky in 1877 


VARIETY IN MYSTICISM 


f [These two articles deal with the attainment of Divine Realization but 
neither of the metiods emphasised will achieve that aim in final completeness. 
However varied the forms of mystical exercise they all recommend the endeavour 
to “give up thy life if thou would’st live”, i.e. as H. P. Blavatsky explains that 
verse in The Voice of the Silence—'‘ Give up the life of physical personality, if 
you would live in spirit ”.—Ẹps. |’ 


I—VAJSHNAVA MYSTICISM 


[Matila] Das outlines attainment through the Way of Love, Bhakti, and 
lavours it as easier of access than thd Way of Knowledge or that of Works. The 
psychic dangers of false or lower types of devotion are overlooked. High is the 
Dower of devotion bat it must be fortified by knowledge and expressed in works of 
service ; self-realization is the fruit born of the beautiful flower of Bhakti, which 
zrows on the Tree whose roots are Gnyana and whose branches and leaves, nish- 
zama Karma. The-efore Light on the Path explains :— 


“Seek it [tha Way] not by any one road. To each temperament. there 
B one road which seems the most desirable. But the way is not found by devotion 
alone, by religious ccntemplation alone, by ardent progress, by self-sacrificing labour, 
by studious observazion of life. None alone can take the disciple more than one 


step onwards. All steps are necessary to make up the ladder.” 


Mysticism is an approach to 
Truth through intuition. “Intellect 
cannot take us far; its progress has 
lmits. The higher truths of life, the 
Ener meaning and significance of the 
world, can be had cnly by immediate 
awareness. The mrystic’s revelations 
kave value and no man with broad 
outlook can ignore them. 

Vaishnavism delizhts in mystic ex- 
periences of the soul. It stresses 
emotional ardour tarough which the 
receptive soul can have direct com- 
munion with ultimate Truth. It be- 
- eves that spiritual realisation is a 
matter not of logical thinking but of 
cntuitive experience received as im 
spiration. The highest fulfilment of 
‘ife is enjoyment of the divine delight 
chat comes from the spiritual mar- 
riage of the soul vith the centre cf 
life. 


EDS. | 


Vaishnavism is essentially theis- 
tic. It is at war with the subtle intel- 
lectuality of Sankara, who holds that 
there is not the least difference be- 
tween man and God, that there is 
complete and essential identity be- 
tween the human and the Divine. In 
his heart of hearts man is at one with 
Ged. There is an eternal urge in man 
to break down the apparent di- 
vergence from infinitude. The soul 
hungers because it has lost touch with 
its inherent infinitude. Peace and 
plenitude can come only when this 
isolation is broken in mystic illumi- 
nation. The direct awareness of real- 
ity is to be had, according to the 
Vedantists, by knowledge, and 
knowledge alone, of our oneness with 
the Supreme. This highest wisdom 
that gives identity is the quest of 
life ; it does not come through grace 
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but by inner discipline. 

To the Vaishnava the Eternal is a 
personality, a reverent attitude of 
worship of and of love for whom is 
the essence of his religion. The Cos- 
mic Being is not a bare identity, but 
a personal being with whom there 
can be real fellowship in faith and 
love. The Nirguna Brahman of 
Sankara is a blank transcendence 
which cannot attract the selfless 
feeling of the devotee. God is a per- 
fect personality called Krishna, the 
charmer of the soul. Chaitanya, the 
founder of Gauriya Vaishnavism, ex- 
plained to Sanatana in a beautiful 
dialogue the nature of Krishna. He 
is the darling of Braja’s lord—the 
one without a second, the one whose 
only form is consciousness, the source 
of infinite Bliss. He is the material 
and the efficient cause of the uni- 
verse, the source and the support of 
the world. He is the embodiment of 
chit and ananda—life and bliss. This 
supreme Godhead in its aspect of de- 
light and bliss is the highest reality 
and the Vaishnavas long for an 
eternal experience of love with this 
God of Love. 

The individual soul is both differ- 
ent and non-different from the centfal 
Soul. The Lord is infinite while the 
human soul is finite. There is unity 
in the sense that the individual is 
an effect which has no reality apart 
from God, just as sparks have no 
reality apart from the fire. There is 
duality in the sense that the soul_ 
possesses attributes different from 
those of God. The burden of sorrow 
and suffering overcomes man but God 
is ever free. Man is controlled by 
the maya of God while God rules 
through maya. Man is the eternal 





servant of God and a life of joy and 
glory is his birthright, but forgetting 
this noble heritage man becomes the 
slave of the world through the power 
of maya. This maya is a different 
conception from that of Sankara. In- 
finite is the nature of Krishna, in- 
finite are Hig powers but His chief 
qualities are three : chit, maya and 
jiva. The ehit power has again three 
aspects :—it becomes haldini in the 
aspect of bliss; sendhini in the as- 
pect of existence, and samhit in the 
aspect of consciousness. These three- 
fold powers are also called Swarupa- 
saktis, because they constitute the 
very self of God. By the chit-power 
God maintains His nature as intelli- 
gence and will ; by the power of His 
maya the world is evolved and by 
jivasakit the souls are produced. 
Maya and prakriti are the same, the 
energy of God, through which comes 
this manjfold universe and the fetters 
that bind souls to the misery and 
pain of the world. 

But the highest power of God is 
the power of delight. Radha is the 
embodiment of this delight-giving 
power. Through bhakti (love) we 
may be in touch with this universal 
joy. This ascent through love is a 
mystic process. The greatest attrac- 
tion of Vaishnavism lies in its prom- 
ise of spiritual love to all its follow- 
ers. Its essence lies in the luminous 
experiences of the divine love. The 
initiate tastes it more and more as 
his realisation becomes deeper and 
there is no satiety, for the source is 
eternal and has infinite shades and 
phases. 

Vaishnavism ,adopts the language 
of high imagery to express the long- 
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stresses bhakti. It is the supreme’ 
sublime attachmeat to the Lord due 
to intense love, a love that seeks no 
other reward as its goal. This ex- 
clusive love and devotion is its own 
fruition. It must be spontaneous 
and free, not dicteted by fear nor by 
expectation of rewards. It’ must pro- 
ceed from the hidden hature of the 
soul which feels deeply the genizl at- 
traction of the infinite Life. It must 
>e so intense as to absorb the entire 
zoul, which must resist all other at- 
zractions and tendencies. 

But even this ceep attachment is 
regarded as a very low step in the 
path of realisation of the deep ec- 
stasies of spiritual love. The aim 
of Vaishnavism is ‘o bind the soul to 
its lost source, the God of love and 
of joy. A devotion that has its ori- 
gin in the injunctions of the sastras 
B lower than the passionate attach- 
ment which flows spontaneously and 
which is called Razanuga Bhakti. 

A life of law is necessary when a 
man devotes himself to religion ty a 
rigid spiritual discipline, but the life 
cf love requires nothing but loving 
service and worship of God. The 
tfe of love is a life of personal rala- 
t_onship between man and God. Such 
a devotee does noft meditate on the 
glory and power o: God but on His 
caarm and grace. f 

Vaishnavism do2s not advocate 
asceticism. It ask; us to find the 
b.essed joy of our hearts’ desire by 
sublimation of our natural feelings 
and emotions. There are four stages 
in the life of love :—love of a servant 
fcr the master ; love of a friend for 
hs comrade; love of a mother for 
her child ; the burning passion of the 
lever for his beloved, 


God is infinite love and infinite are 
the ways of approach to Him. We 
are to look upon Him either as 
master or friend, as mother or lover, 
and by constant contemplation and 
deep meditation we shall transform 
the natural feelings of our heart into 
divine feelings. 

The last method is deemed the 
best. God is sublime love and is 
won by the deep love of a passionate 
soul. Words fail to describe this 
spiritual relationship, so the yearning 
of the woman for her beloved is taken 
as its symbol. But we are to bear in 
mind that things of the spirit are 
different from things of the world. 
This mystic experience of the super- 
sensual world is subtle and fine; it 
is not polluted by being described in 
terms of sensuous joy and delight. 
This spiritual love is surrender, body 
and soul to God in the manner of the 
Gopis, the milkmaids of Brindaban, 
whose selfless passionate devotion to 
Krishna exemplifies the ideal of this 
love. And the greatest of all the 
Gopis was Radha whose essential 
nature was love, who lived not for 
herself but for Krishna. 

Chaitanya, it is said, emate i in 
orter to taste the passions and emo- 
tions of Radha. His life exemplifies 
the mystic union of God and man. 
His sadhana is the embodiment of 
this relation. It is a spiritual tie of 
sweetness inexpressible in human 
words. Chaitanya shows how the 
bride, the soul, can be united with 
her divine consort in His all-absorb- 
ing embrace. The love between bride 
and bridegroom on earth is but a 
limited reflection of the divine love, 
which awakens our souls to all their 
powers and activities. 
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Vaishnava mysticism is an appeal 
for such a God-imbued life. The ob- 
ject of consciousness is the Lord of 
Bliss and of Joy, whom the soul 
wants to enjoy through love and 
faith. There is eternal duality and 
to the Vaishnava mystic this is 
necessary, for to him the goal is not 
the attainment of unity but the eter- 
nal enjoyment of love. 

Vaishnava mysticism has an uni- 
versal appeal, for love is ingrained 
in us and flows directly to the object 
of love. But our attachment to and 
fondness for material things of 
beauty or finite beings cannot satisfy 
our cravings. The Vaishnava mystic 
asks us to go to the source of beauty 
and of loveliness, for the earthly at- 
traction is an indication of the call 
of our heavenly bridegroom. Love 
allures us, beauty attracts us and 
sweetness charms us, for Krishna, the 
divine tempter, wants to draw us to 
Himself, with His enchanting flute. 

The paths of work and of knowl- 
edge are difficult to tread; they de- 
mand rigid discipline and require the 
follower to go against the normal 
bent of his mind. But Vaishnavism 
is a gradual journey to the finest ex- 
pression of life, and as the sadhaka 
is able to free himself from earthly 
ties and tendencies by the unceasing 
inflow of the spiritual synthesis, there 
is progressive unfoldment of har- 
mony. 

Vaishnavism therefore has for its 
ideal the complete saturation of our 
being with the Divine, and the com- 
plete spiritualization of human 
values. With this transfiguration, the 
contraries of life and death, joy and 
sorrow, vanish and the soul can take 
part in the transcendent play of God. 


Life to the Vaishnava is the Lila of 
the Lord—we are outside it because 
we are hedged round by our short- 
comings and limitations. 

But when life is completely spiri- 
tualised, the gate to the palace of 
love and beauty and harmony is 
thrown wide for us. IJllumined by 
the ray of divine light and inspired 
by the forge of divine life we take 
part in the Rasa dance of Krishna 
which is movement from abiding 
ananda to ananda at the centre of 
the divine play of love. For God 
moves in ananda (bliss). 

Vaishnavism has an indefinable 
charm and attraction for the lovers 
of mysticism. Its appeal is to the 
culture of the soul, which provides 
gradual extinction of egoism and 
gradual elevation to God-conscious- 
ness, This appeal is irresistible. It 
calls also for absolute surrender of 
self to God and for perfect identifi- 
cation wéth the divine will through 
love. There can never be full real- 
isation for life is infinite progress and 
religion a ceaseless growth. But the 
growth through love is preferable to 
any other form of development and 
love alone has power to give us the 
surest and sweetest experience of 
Deity. It may be after all an ap- 
proximation to the goal but still it is 
the most perfect realisation possible 
within the limits of human life. And 
it is not a mere dream. It has been 
realised by a long line of devotees and 
their life and sadhana are the strong- 
est assurance to our oscillating faith. 

The seers of the Upanishads felt 
that Ananda or Bliss is the Absolute, 
for from Ananda these beings are 
born, by Ananda, when born, they 
live and into Ananda they enter at 
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theiz death. Vaishnavism invites us to e dour will enable us to grasp the unity 


participate in this bliss to have direct 
and immediate experience of this 
ananda. 

If we follow the path shown by a 
host of teachers and seers, the ulti- 
mate peace that transcends all is 
promised to us. We shall lave direct 
communion with the heart of things 
and the consequeat spiritual splen- 


of the whole that lies beyond the 
conflict and unrest of life. 7 
This intuitional experience is the 
crowning glory of human life. When 
we are lighted up by the fire of love, 
we are fused with the spirit of God’s 
nature which is bliss. Herein lies the 
highest consecration of life and the 
greatest fulfilment of life’s struggle. 


MATILAL Das 


II—MYSETICISM IN HUMAN RELATIONS 


[Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjee, Head of the Department of Economics and 
Sociology of the University of Lucknow, is the author of The Theory and Art of 
Mysticism. Below ve print the summary of an address he delivered last. autumn 
in the chapel of the University of Chicago. In this paper Dr. Mukerjee surveys 
the mystical outlook rooted in earthly conditions and relationships and shows how 
the natural human ties can be used as stepping-stones to spiritual exercise and 
realization. A truer and more philosophical method would be to see human in- 
stitutions and histor.cal events as projections from the inner psycho-spiritual world 
—for after all matter is but the concrete copy of the abstract idea. Thus could 
be avoided the many types of mischief caused by many schools of pseudo-mysticism. 
Man being a compoind of animal, human and divine tendencies acts like a beast, 
a man, or a god, and any deification of his animal nature proves one of the 
gravest dangers to the higher life—Eps.] 


A sense of detachment is not the 
sine qua non of mysticism. Tke 
mystical consciousress is not divorc- 
ed from social expecience and the so- 
cial ideal. On the contrary, the 
highest stage of the mystical life is 
one of active parcicipation in the 
daily round of individual and social 
duties. In the normal give-and-take 
between the individual and society, 
certain permanent relations develop 
which can be the seat of the highest 
aspirations, and tnese are always 
seized upon by the mystic for his 
own purposes. Relationships within 
the family cannot be adequately in- 
terpreted in terms of contract or by 


a calculation of efforts and satisfac- 
tions. The matrimonial relationship 
extends beyond the interests of the 
partners in marriage ; its ends can be 
revealed neither by the particular 
means and ends of the partners, nor 
by their reciprocal pledges, but these 
surround, interpenetrate and over- 
reach their lives. A complex of sat- 
isfactions and feelings arising in 
family relationships are projected to 
each partner, and these are described 
as love, fidelity and devotion, which 
have a kinship to the ultimate-com- 
mon-value attitudes that art and re- 
ligion express. In the organic GE- 
MEINSCHAFT relationships, as these 
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are described by modern sociology, 
which are simply taken for granted as 
a natural and an inevitable way of 
living, we have a most important ele- 
ment of social life, in fact, an ab- 
solutely fundamental one which 
cannot, at best, in the majority of 
cases be thought of as a whole in 
terms of a rationalized course of 
action directed toward specific ra- 
tionally formulated ends. Such rela- 
tionships are as intimately bound up 
with value-elements as anything in 
our lives ; but it is in the form of the 
more diffuse value attitudes, rather 
than the more specific ultimate ends, 
that they can best be brought in. 

Gemeinschaft, observes Alfred Vier- 
kandt, means surrender to a whole, 
to something of greater value than 
oneself, which carries with it “the 
entrancing feeling of the widening of 
the ego”. The permanent social re- 
lationships which man has envisaged 
do not express certain specific, ra- 
tionally formulated ends but symbol- 
ise the same imponderable ultimate 
values which art and the mystical 
consciousness reveal. On the other 
hand, it is the importation of the 
ultimate values into contractual rela- 
tionships and specific mechanical*be- 
haviour that elevates these, and con- 
tributes towards social harmony and 
the enrichment of personality. The 
search by individuals for the highest 
values thus resolves all conflicts of 
impulses and interests, and binds 
man with his fellow men in endur- 
ing bonds, that themselves become 
symbolical of man’s deepest aspira- 
tions. 

Man’s social self links his values 
with his relations with his fellow 
men, which serve as the raw materi- 


* als of his valuation process. But man 


also aspires after an integration of 
himself with life or experience as a 
whole. Thus he regards those values 
as the highest which bring about the 
most complete integratior of his im- 
pulses, interests and functions. These 
are expressed in the three ultimate 
categories of Truth, Beauty and 
Gcodnessy “a threefold cord, not 
lightly broken”. Society similarly 
regards those objects of value as the 
highest, viz., knowledge, art and re- 
ligion, which exhibit the largest po- 
tentialities for bringing about the 
harmony and integration of impulses 
and interests, and the organization of 
experience as a whole. The personal 
and spiritual values are necessarily 
regarded as higher than the vital and 
economic values, and this underlies 
the ethical and legal framework of 
freedoms, rights and duties. 

The above ordering of the values 
represents also the norms of rational 
conduct. Its psychological explana- 
tion lies in the ever greater fusion of 
instincts which gives more stable and 
durable, more common, deeper and 
more pervasive satisfactions. Man 
prefers values that are durable, that 
can be indefinitely shared and are 
sources of union rather than of strife 
and division, that are the conditions 
of other values. Finally, absolute 
values are to be preferred to relative 
ones, and it is these that are the 
sources of deeper joy and exaltation. 
It is the ultimate suprarational 
values of truth, beauty and goodness, 
which are the standards for the res- 
olution of conflicts arising out of the 
domination of one level of values 
over another. 

What is the relation of the ulti- 
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mate values cf cruth, beauty ande the World-Mother, the Infant 
goodness to social relations and insti- Jesus and the Child Krishna, 


tutions ? Man’s mystical conscious- 
ness is the ground of his apprehen- 
sion of truth, beauty and goodness, 
which ‘orm the very substance of a 
Reality that transcends human and 
social experience. Man establishes 
‘Ais relations with God through ster- 
eotypec channels of impulses and 
nabits, and it is thus that the tender 
-eelings and yearn_ngs of resignation 
and otkedience, of child-and-father 
love, cf self-abasement and sef- 
affirmation, of gregariousness, com- 
panionship and even passion- 
ete man-woman love, which 
bind him in social life and re- 
lationships, are all implicated 
in his worship. It is in and through 
the varius attitudes and loyalties in 
the family life that God, who over- 
reaches all hurar. aspirations, be- 
comes revealed as the eternal source 
and dacxground of the hum&n affec- 
tve life. On the other hand, a 
person seizes upor only those atti- 
tades fcr his religious development 
which ere the most appropriate to 
his own mature and social situation 
amd can best bring about the unity 
of self and the universe. Where the 
gregarious impulse is the dominant 
disposition, God is regarded as equ:- 
valent to the group spirit. Divine 
companionship satisfies gregarious- 
mess on the ideal blane and, there- 
fore, communion with God or with 
the angels in Peracise is among the 
most familiar of religious phenom- 
ena. Man’s 3elf-assertion finds 
complete fulfilment when he realises 
that Ged’s servant is especially 
fevoured with Gcd’s grace. The 
worship of the Madonna and 


gives expression to the parental de- 
sire, which is a compelling urge 
among most individuals. Where sex- 
desire is strong the religious and love 
patterns slip into each other. Mys- 
tical love, as when the devotee calls 
himself the bride of God or the wo- 
man mystic speaks of God as the 
Betrothed and the Bridegroom, is a 
complex emotional pattern in which 
sex-love is divested of its physical 
significance ; it overflows on all sides 
and into it are introduced other emo- 
tional patterns, such as the love of 
parents, of child, of friend and of de- 
pendents. When a person outgrows 
the sex-interest or his temperament 
is different, filial love or the love be- 
tween friends may weave the reli- 
gious pattern. There are ascending 
degrees of mystical contemplation in- 
cluded in such attitudes, the closest 
mystical communion achieved þe- 
tween man and the Supreme often 
expressing itself in terms of man-wo- 
man love. Social history and reli- 
gious tradition also offer images, sym- 
bols and ideal forms of conduct, 
which elicit the appropriate instinc- 
tive and imitative behaviour, and its 
corresponding religious attitudes. In 
Christianity the image of Jesus on the 
cross has for centuries aroused love 
and pity for the unfortunate end the 
fallen, directing man’s gregarious im- 
pulse to service and devotion to his 
fellow men. Similarly the Mahayana 
conception of God plunging Himse:i 
into the ever-rushing current of 
world-life and sacrificing Himself to 
save His fellow creatures has kent 
alive among the masses in Asia the 
ideal of self-forgetting service. Or, 
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again, the Hindu Vaishnava mysti- 
cism, stressing the image of the indi- 
vidual soul as the bride of God, has 
aroused an ardent and intimate rela- 
tion between man and the Deity. 
Thus, on the one hand, man’s ex- 
perience of the Holy is the result of 
the orientation of his subjective mo- 
tives and attitudes and of complex 
social and institutional guidance. On 
the other hand, loyalties in the reli- 
gious sphere such as expressed in the 
sentiments and relationships of filial 
‘ reverence, or of man-woman love, or, 
again, of self-abasement and self- 
affirmation play the leading rôle 
in organising man’s permanent 
attitudes and weaving the pattern 
of his social bonds. The family, 
the kindred, the group, thus come 
to possess a profound spiritual 
interest and significance for him, rec- 
onciling the concrete and the trans- 
cendental in the mutual give-and-take 
of the human and beyond-human as- 
pirations. Accordingly, the religious 
attitudes and ideal forms of beha- 
viour, rooted as these are in man’s 
social impulses and desires, strengthen 
social solidarity and promote the con- 
- servation of the highest values. These 
he intuitively realises as above and 
beyond any measure in which ‘man 
has so far succeeded in their realisa- 
tion. These are quite distinct from 
the values of other levels and claim 
priority over all, even moral values. 
Truth, beauty and goodness are more 
than human values. Yet among man’s 
finite experiences it is the social 
relationships that are most favour- 
able to the discernment of these, to 
the realisation of man’s oneness with 
their Becoming. The ideal social re- 
lations are, accordingly, a perfect 
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tevelation of the true or the beauti- 
ful, i.e., of the Holy in so far it can 
be discerned in human life and 
psyche. In phases of social life 
and relationships, wherever man 
finds the immutable and the 
eternal, glimpses of the reality 
touch him’ to his innermost depths 
and give a new and a super- 
human direction to his impulses and 
affections. Social relations are also 
transformed. Upon the individual is 
projected the substance of all value 
attitudes and the infinite dignity and 
majesty of human personality come 
in for recognition. Men move men 
not as means but as ends in them- 
selves. Between the husband and 
the wife, between the child and the 
parents, in family relationships where 
the deepest joys are felt, a perma- 
nence between the individuals is 
established which excludes all ad hoc 
contractual relationship and the ends 
sought are not specific but represent 
a totality which excludes definition. 
Religion and the cultural process im- 
port the same non-contractual Ge- 
meinschaft relationships which grow 
out of natural, i.e., biological condi- 
tions and from local contiguity to 
other fields, such as those between 
the king and his subjects, between the 
landlord and his tenants and between 
the master-craftsman and his work- 
ers. Cultures in the East have sought 
to modify contractual relationships 
and instrumental ends in this manner 
through the rich symbolism that re- 
ligions have introduced into daily so- 
cial intercourse. On the one hand, 
religion fashions God in a human 
pattem, borrowing its symbols from 
family relationships. On the other 
hand, such symbols, pregnant with 
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emotions through the recreative exs 
perience of mystics, become condens- 
ed expressions of norms of human 
and social relaticns in the popular 
mind and regulate behaviour in the 
workaday world. 

The mystica. cansciousness shows a 
unique flexibilty and vatiation. Dif- 
ferences in mysiical “attitudes are 
grounded in diffezences ig individual 
temperament, social history and tra- 
dition. Commonly the mystical at- 
titude is personal, emotional and wor- 
shipful, saturetec with the sense of 
unique relationship of self with God 
as Goodness, Loy2 and Beauty. But 
sometimes mysticism is impe-scnal 
and acosmic. Now, it is an ecstatic 
communion with Nature in which 
esthetic and religious emotions are 
finely intermingled. Again the inner 
self or over-soul 2ecomes the essence 





of mysticism, which revels in the 
eternal majesty and aloneness of the 
self. Then again, the barrier between 
the other and the self is abolished and 
mysticism waxes on the cultivation ot 
pity and good will. An infinite char- 
ity, compassion or love for suffering 
humanity results from the mystic’s 
identification of the universe with self. 
Again, mysticism seeks the Beyond 
and the Transcendent, something 
which has no reference and refuses to 
be disturbed in the sublime height of 
its Nirvanic calm. But again and 
again, mysticism measures its depth 
and its intensity in terms of all-too- 
human goodness, love and beauty. 
And as it does so it raises human re- 
lations, situations and experiences in- 
to another world. Between God and 
Society there is a give-and-take which 
has no end. 


RADHAKAMAL MUKERJEE 


NIRVANA 


The sounc cf a drum before dawn, 
Js a summons of things to be heard, 
Not a word shall we say not a sound 
Shall arise, not the song of a bird. 


The ocean is patient and endless, 

And endless and patient our dream, 
e For ever was it thus, undisturbed, 

Whatever it may seem. 


—BARNETT D. CONLAN 
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. DEFENCE INVITES WARS* 


In this book Mr. Murry has “tried 
to reveal the actual growth of the mod- 
ern world through the minds of some 
great men wh experienced in act or 
imagination the travail of its becoming”. 
An excellent way of tackling such a 
theme, because a human, a non- 
abstract, a non-pedagogic way. He 
chooses, for its unfolding, among other 
persons, Montaigne, Cromwell, Godwin, 
Morris, Marx And what a capac- 
ity he has for being interesting, for be- 
ing, in the best sense of that misused 
word, readable! One follows light-foot- 
ed where he leads—which is not to 
affirm that the place at which he leads 
one out is necessarily satisfactory; or 
that he does not arouse irritation in one 
by the way. The way itself, however, 
is absorbing. He tells us: Look at 
That ! pointing, for instance, to Crom- 
well on the eve of Dunbar; asks: Do 
you see That? indicating the early 
Christian Church or an aspect of pre- 
Revolutionary France. And lingeringly 
we look ; charmed we ‘see’. 

Personally 1 consider that far the 
most enthralling spectacle to which Mr. 
Murry directs our eyes on this particu- 
lar progress is Chaucer’s England. In 
other words, the three chapters entitled, 
severally “The Pleine Felicitee”, “The 
Village-Community ”, and “ The Church 
and the Peasan-”, are the most valuable, 
the ‘best done’ portions of this latest 
book of his. We feel “on our pulses ” the 
fourteenth-century countryside, the four- 
teenth-century mental ambient, the com- 
plicated, undefined, vet earthily real 
manorial customs. I cannot be too 
thankful that Mr. Murry did not ex- 
clude these chepters from his book, as 
certain friendly critics, it seems, ad- 
vised him. Nor can I believe that the 
spell they cast on one is only due to the 


unusualness of the subject matter: un- 
usualness in itself cannot grip. No, I 
believe it ig because they are full of a 
peculiar signifieance for us to-day. They 
knock at our vitals, they produce in us 
(though they are written without a 
shred of sentimentality) a nostalgia. If 
we have any humankindness—I mean 
humankind-ness—left in us at all, if we 
have not become in this age mere be- 
wildered intellects, mere political theory- 
spinners, if we love England—the 
physical England—-we are bound to re- 
spond to phrases such as ‘ Common- 
fields” ; “security of the peasant”; 
“ disappearance of the little holdings” ; 
“the holder really ‘held’ his strip of 
arable...” ; “neither lord nor village- 
community ‘owned’ the land”; “the 
peasant had many holidays—ten times 
as many as the agricultural labourer 
has to-day”; “what the peasant really 
wanted, # striving for emancipation, 
was a little more security”. 

Mr. Murry makes it clear that the 
Church let down the poor peesant. He 
makes it clear that the freedom finally 
bestowed on the serfs was a thin poor 
freedom—no substance in it; it led to 
the Poor Law and to wage-slavery. He 
sees so many problems in so true a light 
that it is unendurable when that light 
wavers, when he fails to fix it—and 
dazzlingly—on the inevitable solution of 
the problems. He so nearly does, yet 
always he fails; and I find myself ex- 
asperatedly wondering how he is able 
to write with such warmth, penetration, 
humanity, of the (dispossessed) land- 
workers, of the evil growth of Money 
Power, of the devastating effects of the 
Machine, of the lack of true freedom 
for the individual, without perceiving 
the one antidote to these ills. 

The sort of Socialism to which he 





* Heaven and Earth. 
10s. 6d.) 


By JOHN MIDDLETON Murry. 


(Jonathan Cape, London, 
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here and there refers will not do thee 
trick ; nor, I fear, that more frequently 
referred to regeneration of the Chris- 
tian Church. No, the means to human 
freedom, to human security, to 
human life im fact, is the 
socialization of credit—not of the means 
of production, but of credit, #.¢., money. 
Money, at present the greatetyrant, can 
be made the good servaat. There are 
no enemies to the human race to-day 
except the obscure and powerful group 
who manipulate credit ; who are not on- 
ly behind capitaliscs but behind govern- 
ments. Security for the peasant? Of 
course it can be had. Security for every 
man on the land—big-holder or small- 
holder. Security for shopkeepers, fac- 
tory hands znd gardeners, doctors, 
school-teachers, artists, tramps. Secur- 
ity for the English earth itsel:—now 
criminally allowec to run to waste; 
security for cora. It could be bestowed, 
such security, witrin one month of the 
establishment of a régime of communal- 
ly-controlled credit—that it is to say, of 
Social Credit. T.sat is the resolvent, 
not only of the class war but of mter- 
national wars, of the pointless bitter 
conflict between Fight and Left; it is 
the resolvent, I venture to asser, even 
of such non-mater.al phenomena as the 
hatred, the non-religion and unchari- 
tableness abrozd in the world to-day 
which so sickens Mr. Murry—and all 
of us. 

But Mr. Murry will not point to that. 
After giving us a Drilliant exposé of the 
modem situation after tracing its 
growth from past periods, after making 
statements of irrefutable justice and wis- 
dom concerning it he funks, it seems to 
me, the issue ; stops just short of follow- 
ing to their lozicel conclusions his own 
arguments. I found him failing in the 
same way in his last book but one, 
The Necessity o? Pacifism, and was 
wrought to the same pitch of expecta- 
tion there as here; then bumped te the 
same plane of disappointment. If Mr. 
Murry were less illuminating, if he went 





less far along the road of truth, one 
wouldn’t mind. Other writers on the 
social] situation, other writers offering 
remedies are so helplessly bogged that 
one ıs hardly disturbed. Let them 
flounder on, one thinks. But not Mr. 
Murry. He must follow out his 
thought; must not be allowed to 
swerve, to shuffle, to damp down his 
light. 

The fact that I have dwelt dispropor- 
tionately upon one part of his book 1s 
a measure of that part’s vitality. But in- 
deed the whole is vital. Also it has 
far less of, almost none at all of, that 
rather repellent egotism which smears so 
many of his wnitings. It is tresh, 
vigorous, sensitive. I should like to 
single out for particular praise (after the 
Medieval England chapters) that 
chapter entitled “Imagination and the 
Machine ”—a quite admirable piece of 
writing of which the high spot is the 
page on modern Germany. 

Of the more sheerly literary chapters, 
perhaps that on Montaigne is the most 
delight-giving. With what heartfelt 
response one reads the following quota- 
tion from the old Renaissance philos- 
opher, the “first conscious Individual 
man”, as Mr. Murry calls him. 

That so many fortified houses have been 
destroyed, while this of mune still endures, 

es me suspect that they were lost be- 
cause they were guarded, That gives the 
assailant both the desire and the justifi- 
cation. All defence carries a face of war. 
Let them fall upon my house, if it is God’s 
wäl, but at any rate I shall not invite 
them., 

If Heaven and Earth had only been 
written to remind us of that passage so 
painfully relevant to-day, its purpose 
would have been commendable. 

Without, however, being able to pre- 
tend that I have read all Mr. Murry’s 
works ; and without, as I have said, 
agreeing with his social and moral 
nostrums, I hazard the affirmation that 
this book is among the best he has pro- 
duced—if not absolutely the best. 


IRENE RATHBONE 
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Stories from the Old Testament: e 
Joseph and Hts Brothers; Moses; 
Ruth; David. Written and illustrated 
in colour lithography By Maup and 
MISKA PETERSHAM. (J. M. Dent and 
Sons Ltd., London, Each volume 2s. 
6d.), 

Beautifully printed, captivatingly 
illustrated, with the inner covers de- 
lightfully decorated in Wedgwood 
fashion, these four volumes are bound 
to appeal to all—children and grown- 
ups alike. The publishers are fortunate 
in having secured the competent col- 
laboration of Maud and Miska 
Petersham in this series of Bible 
tales—a series which, we hope, is not to 
end with the four volumes under re- 
view. The stories—and these of course 
it were impertinent to commend—are 
well and simply retold. Certain inci- 
dents in the lives of these Biblical 
characters are unsuitable for children, 
and these have been either skated over 
or omitted altogether without, however, 
causing any interruption in the nar- 
rative. 


The Glory of God: A Letter to My 
Son. By RoseErT O. Barrou. (Covici 
Friede, New York. $2.00) 

The title is rather misleading for this 
volume does not, in fact, depict the glory 
of God. The sub-title seems more appro- 
priate. The author tells his young son 
the story of his religious life. David, 
the six-year-old boy, has asked him 
about God and in reply the father de- 
scribes how he grew up in the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church but later dissent- 
ed from it and develaped a wider out- 
look in religion, 

Mr. Ballou frankly confesses that he 
is unable to find in the Churches any 
religion that can satisfy the rational 
mind of the age or the needs of a true 
Christian with a knowledge of modern 
thought. It is high time for the leaders 
of Christianity in all countries to reform 


It is good, also, that the writers have 
kept strictly to the Biblical text in such 
passages as Ruth’s appeal to Naomi 
and David’s lament over the death of 
Absalom. We could have wished that 
room had been found for at least a 
portion of his lament over the deaths 
of Saul and Jonathan, one of the most 
glorious passages in the Old Testament. 

What were known some fifty years 
ago and more as the “Plagues” of 
Egypt are here, perhaps more ac- 
curately, described as “The Ten 
Signs”. How the Commandments 
came into being is related, but the 
Commandments themselves are not 
given—which seems a little curious. 

The illustrations, both in colour and 
monochrome, are sure to please. We 
were specially thrilled with the depic- 
tion of Pharaoh and his host being trap- 
ped in the Red Sea. On seeing this il- 
lustration, and indeed on re-reading the 
history of Moses, we wondered whether 
the God of the Jews has any particular 
catastrophe in store for Pharaoh’s 
rooral descendant in Europe to-day. 

T. L. C. 


the Churches and to supplant their dog- 
mas with the universal doctrines of the 
East. 

The author asks his son to take as 
the most important task of his life the 
search for God—the God not of Jesus 
only, but also of Moses and Gautama, 
of Vardhaman and Lao-tze. 

After quoting several dictionary defi- 
nitions of religion, the author defines it 
as the constant awareness of a force 
which motivates the universe in a com- 
pletely orderly way and moves through 
all life. In our opinion this definition 
falls short of universal adequacy. 
Awareness of a Cosmic Power not out- 
side of us but within, as our inmost 
being, is essential ; that is why a modern 
mystic has defined religion as the mani- 
festation of Divinity already in man. 


SWAMI JAGADISWARANANDA 
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Brahma-Suiras. By SWAMI VRES- e educative value like that of the master- 


WARANANDA. (Advaita Ashrama, Maya- 
yeti, Almora. Rs. 3.) 

We are greatly indebted to Swami 
Y. reswarananda far the care and scholar- 
sup with which he has edited the Erah- 
~rmsuiras. His translation of the crigi- 
nel text is lucid, his explanations clear 
end his rendering of Sankara to 
the point. The valu2 of the edition is 
ethanced by two useful indexes : one cf 
the Sutras themselves and tle other of 
their general topics. The Swami has 
Surther displayed his learning in a long 
introduction, enlightening us about the 
neture and history of the Brahmasiudras, 
za which he adds a very able discussion 
on “adhydsa”, or “superimposition”, 
zE., Sankara’s explanation of Maya. For 
éLyone approaching the study of Pkilos- 
ophy fromthe standpoint of Psychclogy 
tke study of Adhydsa is important. be- 
ceuse it forms the very key to the valic- 
ctv of transcendental knowledge based 
on ignorance. A few general remarks 
on problems may no: be inappropriate. 
For orientation I cuote from the Swami’s 
ictroduction :— 

For centuries phloscphic thouglt cevel- 

in India till ıt became so unwieldy 
that a regular systematization was found a 
Epeat necessity. This led to the Sutra 
Hterature. These treatises were written in 
stort aphorisms and were intended as mem- 
sry gids to long discussions on any topic 
waich the student hac gone through with 
ab teacher ..The desre for brevity was 
zarried to such extremes that most of the 
Satra literature is now unintelligible, and 
this ‘s particularly so with regard ta the 
Vadanta3utras .Badarzyana, to whom the 
B-ahmasutras or Vedan-asutras are asc-ibed, 
is not the only systemmtizer of the philos- 
>phy of the Upanishads, but his work is 
probebly the last and sest. 

With the acknowledged lack of a 
ccnsistent system of thought (there are 
“91 topics discussed in the 555 sutras) 
ese sutras share the common weakness 
of Indian philosophy, viz., want of order 
and overabundance cf material, ceused 
or super-detailed observation. Although 
‘rere may be conciseness in detail yet 
cere is vagueness in zeneralities, so thet 
tre chief impression is*one of sublime 
bewilderment. This kind of literature 
can never have ar. in:rinsic popular and 


pieces of epic narrative or heroic history 
(like Sévitri and Manimekhalai). 
Apart from specificially Indian traits 
there are other stumbling blocks 
preventing a philosophy becoming a 
means of realising the Ideal. These are 
the pairs of opposites attached to in- 
tellectual activity, e.g, among others : 
the contrast (1) between subject and 
object ; (2) between sense-perception and 
super-sensory knowledge; (3) between 
change in appearance and persistence of 
a substratum. All these contrasts are 
discussed with great ingenuity in Indian 
philosophy, culminating very often in a 
simile or comparison (upomé), and thus 
bringing metaphysical truth down to the 
simplest material illustration and settling 
the question through an appeal to 
the visible. Nothing can be said 
against this method: for is not the 
same done in mathematical proof 
when an equation or formula indi- 
cates that we substitute a compari- 
son for the Incomparable because we 
must have something tangible which 
stands for the Intangible? We must 
make a comparison because that is the 
only way by which we can proceed from 
the Known to the Unknown. The whole 
of man’s metaphysical activity is indeed 
an “ Adhyāsa”: the superimposition of 
Man on everything, measuring the whole 
Universe by his stature, acting as if he 
were God and dealing with God asif He 
were man (cp. adtmd = purusavidha !). 
This is nothing else but what with a 
Greek term we call anthropomorphism. 
No dweller in the flesh (including philos- 
ophers) can retire to another sphere of 
being in that sphere’s form ; he can only 
try to bring down the other sphere to 
his own level. Therefore it is wonder- 
fully comforting and naively true when 
a metaphysical discussion on the intri- 
cate problem of cause and effect (or of 
unmanifest and manifest) is brought 
down to the homely aphorism of “ pata- 
vat” “like a cloth” meaning that, as 
in the folded state one cannot make out 
whether it is a cloth or not, the world 
exists before manifestation in a potential 
state and takes a discernible form after 
s 
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it, like the cloth spread out. 

By the present edition these Sutras 
have been rendered more accessible to 
study. This does not mean that their 
study has become easy. Far from it. 
They remain very difficult, and the 
greater the ingenuity of the scholar or 
commentator in explaining the difficul- 
ties, the more complicated will the real 
problem beccme beceuse the intellectual 
tangle increeses, and every rationalisa- 
tion of the Irrational will increase Maya. 
But in themselves the Brahmasutras will 


Hindu Scriptures Edited by Dr. 
Nico. Macnicor. (J. M. Dent and 
Sons, Ltd., London. 2s.) 

We welcome this addition to Every- 
man’s Library. In less than three hun- 
dred pages are gathered together some 
of the valuable treasures of ancient 
Indian literature—thirty Hymns from 
the Rigveda, five Upanishads and the 
Gita. The book contains an illuminat- 
ing Foreword by Rabindranath Tagore, 
in which he brings oat the essential spir- 
itual significance of the Vedas, the Upa- 
nishads and the Gita. In his introduc- 
tion, Dr. Macnicol gives a sympathetic 
and historic] accourt of these scriptures. 
It is however doubtful whether Krishna 
should be described as a god who pos- 
sesses “a fcrm of terror”, just because 
Arjuna was filled wth supernormal awe 
at the sight of his Universal form. + 

The translations reproduced here are 
well known, those of Max Miiller and 
Barnett. There may be legitimate dis- 
pute as to how some particular text 
should be translated, but these English 
versions, on the whole, are faithful. 

It may Ee noted here that although 


e lift us above the trivial and with their 
own and the great Sankara’s depth of 
thought will form a useful training, even 
if its result be the recognition of the 
insufficiency of reasoned thought. The 
real Brahmavidya lies on a totally 
different level : on that of divine reve- 
lation which transcends the limitations 
of thinking. Neither with spectacles nor 
with speculation can Deity be seen: It 
is seen only by those who perceive It 
in themselwcs with introverted gaze. 


W. STEDE 


these texts are described as Hindu Scrip- 
tures, and they are held in highest 
esteem, the Hindus possess no one 
volume like the Bible or the Koren by 
which their religious life may be said to 
be entirely guided. The study of the 
Vedas was once obligatory, but to-day 
at least the Samhttas and the Brah- 
manas, have ceased to be a living force; 
an orthodox Hindu may achieve all the 
teligious progress he seeks without read- 
ing the [/panishads and the Gita, because 
he has other sources of inspiration. Al- 
though we all nominally owe allegiance 
tothe Vedas, we actually derive our spir- 
itual sustenance from various sources. 
There are different kinds of’ sacred lite- 
rature, all together covering a very vast 
field—Darshanas, Dharmashastras, Pu- 
ranas, Tantras, etc. ; these have religious 
authority for the Hindus, and one can 
always draw on them according to one’s 
capacity and need. The Vedic Hymns, 
the Upanishads and the Gifa, important 
as they are, cannot therefore give an 
adequate idea of the vast field, and the 
different kinds, of scriptures that 
nourish the Hindu in his religious life. 


R. Das 
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The Wisdom of Confucius. Edited by e Con7ucian 


Lin YUTANG. (Word's Best Book Series, 
The Modem Library, New York. 
35 cents.) : 

Though twenty-five centuries have 
tolled away since Master Kung lived end 
zaugħt, yet his teachings form th= core 
of the philosophy of life of modem 
‘hina. In spite af the onwlaugits of 
Taoism, Naturalism, Legalism, Com- 
munism and the lite, Confucianism is 
still a living force in the liveseof millions 
because of the basic appeal of its 
humanism. _ 

China was a small country in the sixth 
century B.C., but it was a country of 
culture and scholarship, though already 
a little effete. All its skills and knowl- 
edge it had taught itself, as there was 
then little cultural irtercourse with coun- 
tries outside its berders. But unfortu- 
rately its feudal lords and vassals were 
themselves destroying the stability of its 
society : personal ambitions and rival- 
ties were stronger than loyalty, corrup- 
tion was widely prevalent and the com- 
mon people as usua were the sufferers. 

It was at such a time that Master 
Kung came upon the scene. gHe was 
born of a good buz poor family and 
learnt much abort tne sufferings cf his 
people in the course of his first employ- 
ment as a collector of tithes arhong the 
farmers. By temperament he was a 
scholar ; he gave up his collector’s post 
soon after his mother’s death and adopt- 
el teaching as his profession, a:ways 
saudying the while. Chapter II ożŻ this 
book gives us a clear insight into the life 
and career of Confucius. For the first 
time we have here in English a trans- 
letion of The Life of Confucius, the 
earliest biographical sketch of Confu- 
clus, written by the great’ historian 
Szema Ch’ien. 

The political and tocial conditions of 
hā time were no insignificant facto-s in 
tke development of Confucius’ ptilos- 


ophy. Chapter III on “Central 
Harmony” gives a complete and 
adequate basis to ` the whole 
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system, culminating in 
the doctrine of the Golden Rule. 
Living as he did in the midst of social 
and political chaos, it was but natural 
that Confucius should aim at the res- 
toration of a rationalized feudal order. 
This he attempted through an ethical 
approach based on personal cultivation. 
Chapter IV on “Ethics and Politics” 
shows the logical connection between a 
world order as the final aim and the 
cultivation of the personal life by indi- 
viduals as a prerequisite. His poli- 
tical philosophy therefore traces back 
the ardering of the national life to the 
regulation of family life, and the regu- 
lation of family life to the cultivation 
of tke personal life which, in modern 
terms, is really education and training 
for good citizenship. 

This idea is carried further in the 
Three Confucian Discourses (Chapters 
VI, VII and VIII) where we get a clear- 
er ccnception of his social philosophy, 
whick is a plan to bring about political 


„reform by laying the basis for it in a 


mora order, and also to abolish the 
distinction between politics and ethics. 
We are then introduced in the tenth and 
eleverth chapters, to the Confucian ideas 
on ecucation and music, which are sin- 
gularky modern in point of view. 
Chap-er V gives us the “ aphorisms” of 
Confucius, selected and regrouped from 
the Analects. Finally the reader is given 
a selection from Mencius, which repre- 
sents a most influential development of 
Conftcian philosophy. 

Dr.-Lin Yutang has taken great pains 
to coLect from reliable sources all perti- 
nent zexts which express the teachings 
of Confucius on education, music, ritual, 
politics, social and personal ethics, and 
to translate them into modern English. 
The result of his efforts ig an excellent 
handy volume which is a contribution 


-not only to a fuller appreciation of the 


Maste-’s magnetic influence over four 
hundred millions of people, but also to a 
better understanding of his ideas as a 
well co-ordinated system. 

J. M. KUMARAPPA 
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The Philosophy of Whitehead. By estudy here with Hindu conceptions, but 


RASVIHARY DAs, M.A., Php. (James 
Clarke and Co., Ltd., London. 6s.) 

Here is a clear and concise exegesis of 
the fundamental ideas contained in 
Whitehead’s three books, Process and 
Reality, Adventures of Ideas, and Science 
and the Modern World. 

A great philosophical writing, such as 
Whitehead’s, should be approached at 
first-hand, for its own direct and indi- 
vidual message to us. As in æsthetic 
appreciation, the philosophical exegesis 
should follow in the wake of the master- 
piece. Taken in this way Dr. Das’s 
volume is to be highly valued as exposi- 
tion and criticism. He applies himself 
to his task with fine concentration upon 
the most important doctrines, attempting 
less than Miss Emmit. in her recent book, 
to show their relationship with other 
systems of thought. 

Whitehead’s philosophy is variously 
called the Philosophy of Organism, Spec- 
ulative Philosophy, and the Philosophy 
of Feeling. It is based upon a vast 
knowledge of science and western philo- 
sophical tradition. He broadly defines his 
aim as “the endeavour to frame a 
coherent, logical, necessary system of 
general ideas in terms of which every 
element of our experience can be inter- 
preted ”. 

In his introduction to Process end 
Reality he writes :— 


There is no doctrine put forward which 
cannot cite in its defence some explicit 
statement of one of this preat group of 
thinkers, (Descartes, Locke, Hume), or one 
of the two founders of all Western thought, 
Plato and Aristotle. But the philosophy of 
organism is apt to emphasize first those ele- 
ments in the writings of those masters which 
subsequent systematizers have put aside. 
The writer who most fully anticipated the 
main position of the philosophy of organ- 
ism is John Locke. 

Whitehead seldom makes reference to 
Eastern thought, yet in this same volume 
says :— 

In this general position the philosophy of 
organism seems to approximate more to 
some strains of Indian, or Chi thought 


than to western Asiatic, or European 
thought. 


Dr. Das does not essay a comparative 


there is much in Whitehead’s doctrine 
to stimulate such an attempt. 

Yet few will begin to read Whitehead 
without the feeling of having entered 
an unfamiliar world, due only in part to 
the individual terminology which he 
uses; it is due rather to kis fresh and 
direct visien, in which the disciple of 
Hindu thought and Theosophy will find 
much of great significance, but where he 
will also feel a lack of important matter. 

One misses in works upon Whitehead 
the emphasis which he so eloquently 
gives to speculation, originality, novelty, 
imagination, intuition, and the need of 
creativity in life. (See in Process and 
Reality the chapter on “ The Ideal Op- 
posites ”.) 

Dr. Das devotes himself in this work 
largely to the following categories of 
Whitehead’s thought: actual entities, 
eternal objects, the extensive continuum, 
propositions, feelings, perception, truth 
and God. 

For Whitehead the essence of experi- 
ence is feeling, not knowledge. He gives 
much emphasis’ to the subject as the 
product gf the object, which he considers 
more properly called the “superject”. 
Yet he teaches that the world process is 
not so much toward objective results as 
towards subjective feelings; and “when 
they are obtained in some form of 
definite unity, the evolving actual entity 
realizes what is called its ‘satisfaction,’ 
and falls into...the status of an object, 
becoming an element in the objective 
construction of another entity which 
takes rise from it.” This development of 
the feeling is referred to as “ concres- 
cence,” one aspect of the double fluency 
of the world process ; the other, its ob- 
jectification, is referred to as “ transi- 
tion ”. 

Whitehead refers to perception as 
“symbolic reference”. He deserves spe- 
cial credit for his teaching that there is 
another primary mode more fundament- 
al than this, which he calls the mode of 
causal efficacy, „ignored by both Kant 
and Hume. At the time of sense per- 
ception, we feel not only the sensum but 
also the fact that we are experiencing 
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with one of the sense organs; in this, 
he discovers the significant mode of 
causal efficacy. 

Truth by itself is no value, and is not 
seli-justified. That exalted status of being 
something that requires no external justi- 
fication and claims realization for its own 
sake, belongs to bezuty. The concept of 
beauty is more comp-ehensive than the zon- 
cept of truth. Truth concerns, the relation 
between appearance znd reality, But in the 
case of beauty, the inter-felations of the 
different elements of reality, as well as the 
relations of appearance and readity, are con- 
cerned. Truth is valcable when it subserves 
the purpose of beaucy. And it is because 
truth really performs an important function 
in the service of beauty that it is considered 
valuable for its own sake. 


Whitehead declares (so writes Dr. 
Das) :— 

The teleology of the universe is directed 
to the production of Beauty. 

Dr. Das again :— 


The Coming Victory of Democracy. 
3y THomMas Mann. (Alfred A. Knopf, 
New York. $1.) 

Thomas Mann’s analysis of the present 
ternational situation comes on us as a 
surprise. He starts with d g De- 
mocracy as “that form of Government 
and of society which is inspired abcve 
every other with the feeling and con- 
sciousness of the dignity of man”. Al- 
though this is more a description than 
z definition we have no quarrel with it. 
In applying it to value the different 
torms of government he allows himself 
to be influenced by his own feelings. 
Being an exile from Germany, he 
cirects his attack against Nazism and 
Fascism. This subjective judgment viti- 
etes his whole theme. He describes 
Eussia, England, Frence and America as 
cemocracies working for peace and har- 
nony. But for his bias against Germany 
and Italy hiseyes would have discerned 
tie Imperialism of Eagland and America 
and the spitefulness of France. The mere 
absence of war is nct peace. Peace can- 
cot be founded on fear, suspicion and 
katred, which are the c&mponents of the 
present-day atmosph2re in Europe. For 
cecades there has not been any distant 


Every actual occasion begins with a hy- 
brid physical feeling of God. In this ini- 
tial feeling God is felt as conceptually feel- 
ing the eternal objects, and from this is 
derived a conceptual feeling of some rele- 
vant eternal object, which is nothing but a 
yearning after an ideal. Every actual occa- 
sion thus derives its ideal from the primordial 
nature of God. . There is a sense ın which 
we may speak of God as one and also as 
many; and there is a sense in which we 
may speak of the world ag one and also as 
many. God is one in His primordial nature, 
and many in His consequent nature. The 
world is many in temporal procession, but 
one in everlastingness, .. very actuality, 
evanescent in this temporal occurrence, 18 
invested with the quality of everlastingness, 
when it is taken up into the consequent 
nature of God. 


Whitehead uses these words 
God :— 
He is the poet of the world, with tender 


patience leading it by His vision of truth, 
beauty and goodness. 


of 


E. H. BREWSTER 


sign of peace in Europe. What we have 
is either static or kinetic war all the time. 
We can hardly agree with his conclusion 
that ‘ Europe has arrived at a stage of 
social maturity in which war has become 
impossible as a political weapon”, nor 
with his statement that “ democracy is 
no longer interested in power and hege- 


` mony, nor in politics as a means towards 


gaining them, but is interested only in 
peace”. Does he imagine imperialism 
is a thing of the past if he considers 
England and America as true democra- 
cles? 

We,agree.with his suggestion that “ so- 
cial reform must aim at spiritual as well 
as economic freedom”. In our opinion 
this can only be done when nations are 
prepared to surrender a portion of their 
sovereignty to an impartial tribunal and 
subject themselves cheerfully to its reg- 
ulations. We can have no peace as long 
as each nation maintains its right to 
defend itself. Every nation should 
divest itself of its army, navy and air- 
force and be content with the policing 
by a central body. Will the so-called 
democratic nations be prepared to do 
this? To-day there is no such thing as 
a true democracy as all power rests with 

e 
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the vested interests. We are sure a man 
of the calibre of Thomas Mann but for 
his personal prejudice would have sensed 
the lack of the true spirit of democracy 


/ 


Mohammed. By EssaD BEY. 
den-Sanderson, London. 8s. 6d.) 

The author, who writes ably in Ger- 
man, is of Jewish extraction and Russian 
origin (Azerbijan). Adopting the name 
of Essad Bey he pretends to be a con- 
vert to Islam, but is unfamiliar with the 
Arab countries. 

During the past few years, a good 
number of biographies of Mohammed 
have been written by Muslim writers 
and European scholars. The present 
work by Essad Bey is introduced by the 
publishers to the ordinary reader, who 
is neither scholar nor student, as “an 
account of the life of the Prophet of Is- 
lam which is at once fluent and author- 
itative”. This narrative may be fluent 
but is, unfortunately, not authoritative. 
The author, who is obviously more of a 
novelist than of a historian, has written 
a biography which would mislead the 
ordinary reader and shock scholars and 
students of history. Even as a novel, 
this book is not of a high standard, 
and Muslims would ban this biography 
which is replete with errors : historical, 
linguistic, traditional, etc. Distorted facts 
and misinterpretations are met with 
throughout. To cite only a few examples: 
His account of the Prophet’s marriage 
to Khadija, his first wife, (pp. 64-67) 
is inaccurate. His statement that Khadi- 
ja’s father was not inclined to. consent 
to the marriage is incorrect, for he died a 
few years before. Further, Khadija bore 
for him four daughters, and not three; 
and three sons whose names were: Al- 
Qasim, Al-Tahir and Al-Tayib and not 
Atakhair and Abd-Manaf. The author 
states on p. 79 that Mohammed believed 
himself to be an inspired prophet and 
not Rasul (messenger of God). This is 
a flagrant and grave error, for the very 


(Cob- 


» amongst those who hold the reins of 
* government in the West. Though this 
may be understandable, his analysis is 
disappointing. 

° J. C. KUMARAPPA 


act of Faith (Shahadah) ef Islam is a 
proof thateMohammed was a messenger 
of God. Asean example of his care- 
less interpretation may be mentioned 
his statement on p. 139 that prayer itself 
was not always obligatory, and that even 
pilgrimage and fasting could be avoided. 
His description of the reaction of the 
Muslims after the early battles is fan- 
tastically absurd, (p. 198) : “ The Mos- 
lems gave themselves over to pleasures, 
wine flowed through the streets of 
Medina, music could be heard from 
every house, and the pious warriors 
feasted upon the beauty of ` strange 
slaves.” He, further, would have the 
reader believe that Islam was spread at 
the point of the sword ; an absurd and 
false allegation. 

The insincerity of the writer may be 
proved by many statements in his biog- 
raphy. Thus, for example, he writes, 
on p. 182: “The Prophet changed into 
a bloodthirsty despot who utilized every 
trick and treachery to punish even the 
Suspicion of ridicule against his faith ”; 
and he, shamelessly, describes the early 
Muslims as “the miserable desert rob- 
bers” (p. 171). 

The author, however, has something 
good to say about Islam. He says on 
p. 90 that “Islam raised charity to an 
article of faith... .Basically, it was the 
first attempt at social relief in a world 
which was religiously united.” And on 
p. 143 : “Islam deserves credit for hav- 
ing been the first to give democracy (that 
is, the thesis of absolute equality of man- 
kind) development on a broad scale.” He 
writes on p. 139: “Islam is probably 
the only world religion which recognizes 
the belief that the adherents of other 
religions are not barred from attaining 
salvation.” 
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Walt Whitman and the Sprirg: af, 
Courage. By HANIEL LONG. (Writers’® 
Editions, Inc., Santa Fe, New Mecico. 
32.50.) 

In regard to “any grand production 
of literature”, the only way to umder- 
stand it, says Whitman, “is to minctely 
study the personality of the one who 
shaped it. ‘This supplies not ony the 
glass through which to look, but È is 
the atmosphere, the very light itsdf”. 
‘This very method Haniel Long uses. Tae 
author deals with Whitman's bele: in 
phrenology, culture, religion, love be- 
tween man and woman, and with his 
associations with intimate friends and 
admirers like Mrs. Gilchrist and Feter 
Doyle. In spite of his strenuous atterpt 
to discover the poet’s personality in all 
these directions, Mr. Long does not fully 
eucceed for Whitman is elusive and 
enignatical. 

In dealing with what he calls “ Wait- 
man’s Americanism”, Mr. Long info-ms 
Ls that while the poet’s Americanisn. re- 
pelled the literary men of his time in 
New England, his European critics 
ecclaimed it as of tremendous cultural 
significance. They maintained thet the 
ideas Whitman had expressed? in his 
Leaves of Grass were so rare and utterly 
rew, that they “could never have came 
cut cf Europe”. They were alier, rot 
cnly to Europe, however, but also to 
f#merica. They may well be descrikec as 
a synthetic product of Indian and 
f.merican thought. Unfortunately, the 
author does not take into consideration 
tne influence of Oriental ideas of Walt 
Whitman’s thinking. Thoreau wes 
xght in humorously calling the Leaves 
a mixture of the Bhagavad-Gita and the 
Mew York Herald. Assimilating same 
oi the outstanding Indian philosophic 
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ideas, Whitman reproduced them accord- 
ing to his own genius. 

It may be pointed out that the poet’s 
presentation of Oriental ideas in the 
light of American thought led the Puri- 
tyn New Englanders to label him as 
irreligious. In the chapter on “ Whit- 
man and Religion”, the author quotes 
a passage which gives us Whitman’s at- 
titude toward religion. 

Declares the poet: 

I claim everything for religion: 
after the claims of my religion are 
satisfied nothing is left for anything else ; 
yet I have been called irreligious—an infidel 
(God help me !); as if I could have written 
a word of the Leaves without its religious 
Toot-ground. I am not traditionally reli- 
gious—I know it: but even traditionally 
I am not anti: I take all the old forms 
and faiths and remake them in conformity 
with the modern spirit, not rejecting a single 
item from the earlier programmes. 

The fact that, “living in an age of 
emphatic denominationalism, of fire, 
brimstone and finality ”, Whitman stood 
fearlessly for the principle of taking what 
is best in all religions and remaking them 
in conformity with the modern spirit 
shows his unflinching courage and 
prophetic vision. Naturally therefore the 
poet provides an excellent example for 
the authors whole discussion of the 
sources of human vitality and courage. 
If Walt Whitman is a prophet of the 
New Age, he is so in trying to bring 
about synthesis of ideas, Eastern and 
Western. In trying to interpret how 
“Walt Whitman dared (and cared) to 
be Walt Whitman”, Mr. Long reassess- 
es his value as a prophet to the modern 
age. ‘In spite of its shortcomings, 
the book, not only helps one to a better 
understanding of Walt Whitman but also 
makes clear the magnitude of his achieve- 
ment. 


RATNAM KUMARAPPA 
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Nyayamrita Lahari. By R. NAGA 
RAJA. SARMA. (In Sanskrit). (Avail- 
able from the author, 1/42 Car Street, 
Triplicane, Madras) 

Pandit Mahamahopadhyaya Ananta 
Krishna Sastri of the Calæutta Univel- 
sity recently brought out in the 
“ Calcutta Sanskrit Series” a volume 
entitled Nyayamrita-Adwaæita Siddhee 
with two introductions—one in Sanskrit, 
the other in English. Dr. R. Naga Raja 
Sarma has written this pamphlet to 
refute more than twenty points selected 
from that book. Ostensibly, the refuta- 
tions contest the views held by Pandit 
Ananta Krishna Sastri, but really this 
pamphlet criticises adversely from the 
standpoint of the views held by 
Madhawacharya in the Purnaprajna 
Dersaenam, some well-known theories 
propounded in the Sankara-Vedanta. 
We shall, however, give but one example 
to illustrate how Dr. Naga Raja Sarma 
has tried to establish his Dwaita posi- 
tion as against the Adwaitist views. 

‘Brahman in Sankara-Vedanta is held 
to be the material as well as the efficient 
cause of the universe. But Madhawa- 
charya does not consider Brahman as 
the material cause. What constitutes the 
material cause of a thing can never be 
the cause of its destruction. Gold is the 
material cause of a necklace, and other 
ornaments produced from it; but how 
can the same gold constitute itself the 
cause of the destruction of thdse orna- 
ments ? In the Brakma-Sutras, Brahman 
is held to be the cause of both ‘the 
production and the destruction ef the 
world, which shows that Brahman is 
to be viewed only as the efficient cause. 
By what proof, the author asks, can 
Brahman be established as the material 
cause? By immediate perception ? No ; 
for Brahman the Absolute is not an 
object of sense perception. Inference 
also is of no avail. The material cause 
changes into its preducts. How can 
Brahman be held as the material cause 
of the changing world of nama-rupa? 
From Sruti we leam that Brahman is 
not liable to change. To avoid this 
difficulty, the Adwaitins have recourse 
to the vivertavada, according to which 
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the world of nama-rupa, though apparent, 
is unreal. Thus the proof of inference 
fails to establish the material causality 
of Brahman. The last proof—the Agama 
—jg also useless; for the Sruti states 
only the efficient causality of Brahman. 

Our author finds several mistakes in 
the introductions by Rgdhakrishnan 
and Suryanarayanan, of which only two 
seem very serous. 

There has been much confusion in 
determining the age of Madhu- 
sudana and Gadddhara—two well- 
known figures in Indian philosophical 
literature. In this respect, the English 
and Sanskrit Introductions have reached 
mutually contradictory conclusions. In 
the Sanskrit introduction, Madhu- 
sudana’s age is shown to be the closing 
portion of the sixteenth century and 
Brahm&nanda, a contemporary of 
Gadádhara, as belonging to the seven- 
teenth century, whereas tne English 
introduction assigns Madhusudana to 
the sixteenth century. A statement in 
one of the Introductions that Gad4dhara 
was rendered mute when he met 
Madhusudana at Mathura proves 
inconsistent, if they belonged to different 
centuries. Another mistake about some 
well-known works is made in the Eng- 
lish introduction. It is stated that 
Vijayindra wrote a book, Goodgértha- 
deepikd-Yukti Malliiké which refutes 
some of Madhusudana’s views. This, our 
author shows, is a blunder. There are 
three distinct works. Vádirája wrote a 
book, Yukti Malliké. There are two 
other works from the same hand, 
Gurvarthadeeptké, a commentary on 
the Gita and the other an exposition of 
the commentary on the Brahma-Sutras. 
The writers are wrong both in giving 
the name Goodarthadeepiká for 
Gurvarthdeepiké and in grouping three 
separate works under one name. 

Dr. Naga Raja Sarma displays a 
striking command of Sanskrit. His style 
throughout is simple, chaste and sweet 
in its easy flow. Nowadays, to be able 
to write in Sanskrit—almost classic in 
its diction—reflécts credit on the author 
of this pamphlet. 
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By S. 
Society, 


Founders of Vijayanagara. 
SRIKANTAYA. (The Mythic 
- Bangalore. Rs. 5 or 10s.) 

Now that the particularly Hinda in- 
stitut.on of Aryanism has been ap- 
priated by a Teutonic nation it is oppor- 
tune that archeologists have brought 
to light in the, Indo-Sumerian civilization 
of Mohen-jo-daro a pre-Aryan civili- 
zation, which was materially just 
as advanced as the Aryan. 

Vijayanagara is an excellen{ exemple 
of Aryanism creating a civilizatior and 
an empire out of Dravidian soil I 
read Mr, Srikantaya’s book as a layman. 
In these days the layman must take an 
interest not only in archeology but in 
highez physics. I am sure that Mr. Sri- 
kantaya, in lecturing on this subject 
under the auspices of the Universities 
of Annamalai and Mysore, respect-vely, 
and now in publishing tne substance of 
those lectures in book form, wishes to en- 
list a larger audience than that of h:s fel- 
low historians and archeologists for what 
is undoubtedly an interesting thesis— 
namely, that the empire of Vijayanagara 
came into being for the protectior, the 
consolidation and the extension o du- 
ism, which in the fourteenth century had 
a flourishing centre at Vijayanagara. If 
Mr. Srikantaya’s contention is ~ight, 
this instance is in strong contrast to the 
case of Asoka, who created an empire 
and found the establishment of Dharma 
was necessary to keep that empire to- 
gether. To quote the author :— 

The origin and establishment of the 
Vijayanagara empire was not born o: any 
attachment to any particular form of Eindu- 
ism. It was a comprehensive movemert, 
taking into its fold forms of the Hindu 
faith, including the prevalent forms of 
Jainism and other religious faiths of a non- 
descript character, for the preservation of 
the independence of Hindu dherma, free 
from the onrush of the grog 
Muhammedan, and to provide for it a 
peaceful home. ...Like the love of ccuntcy 
with the enemy at the gate love of religion 
takes hold when ıt is fiercely attacked from 
without. Such a love appeared in the Kar- 
nataka country in the fourteenth century, 
long prior to the development of the 
national idea’ in Europe. 

One of the prominent leaders oi this 
movement was Vidyaranya, the St. Paul 


, of this period, according to Mr. Sri- 
* kantaya, identified also with Madhava, 
whict was possibly an appellation like 
“Sripada” or ‘Sankaracharya” for 
eminent Gurus. 


ose better qualified than I am might 
dispu it when Mr. Srikantaya eulogizes 
his hcro thus :— 

There is no one ue compare to Madhava 
amongst the gurus of Sringeri in learning. 
But Dr him the Vedas would have been 
a sealed book to Sanskrit scholars ... his 
ae bee to knowledge enabled him to com: 

eid the Vedas in their true light. 

There is much scholarship and erudi- 
tion n this small book but it suffers 
from a superfluity of language, permis- 
sible in the lecture room, but awkward 
in a book. The using of the pas- 
sive and active tenses in the same 
senterce, the omission of the definite 
article, the introduction of staccato sen- 
tences like pellets from a toy pistol, 
such as “Currency was tamper- 
ed with and inflated” (p. 27), and the 
piling up of tables and footnotes—in 
short, all the lesser sins of the modern 
Indian author and printer and publisher 
comb:ned are found here. Nor must I 
pass over another common caprice of 
Indian scholars, that, for example, of 
teferr ng to the same person as Madhava, 
Madhavacarya, Vidyaranya, Vidyatirtha, 
all in the same breath. And Mutt in 
one s2ntence, followed by Matha in the 
next. How confusing it must be to 
non-Indian readers ! And the price asked 
is needlessly prohibitive. 


India scholars haye a responsibility. 
First, they must set an example of con- 
cise, coherent speech and writing for the 
intellizentsia of their own country. 
Secondly, they must try to arouse an 
even larger interest in Indian culture 
abroai, which again makes it necessary 
that they should be concise and coher- 
ent. I make these comments simply be- 
cause Mr. Srikantaya with his unusual 
knowledge of, and enthusiasm for, this 
subject could have presented this mate- 
tial to better advantage with more care- 
ful eciting. 


J. VIJAYA-TUNGA 
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Social Interest : A Challenge to Man- 
kind. By ALFRED ADLER. (Faber and Fa-® 
ber, Ltd., London. 10s. 6d.) 

With the death of Adler, and the dis- 
persion of the Viennese schools, it is 
likely that psychology approachef a 
crisis. So far the development of this 
kind of thought has been in the hands 
of sharply-differentiated groups, each 
under the banner of a leading personal- 
ity. That under Freud had the greatest 
initial success, that under Adler has 
probably made the greatest progress in 
recent years, This is partly because 
Adler’s views are more reasonable and 
more easily adapted to an orthodox 
medical practice than the horrific hell- 
glances of Freud ; and partly because he 
was content to leave them rather as a 
working hypothesis than to explore their 
full implications. 

He sees mankind working towards a 
goal of perfection by the exercise and 
growth of their “social feeling”. Thus, 
the child makes use of the material it 
finds in its heredity and environment so 
as to construct a “style of life”; that 
style will be good or faulty according to 
whether it achieves for the owner a gen- 
uine co-operation with his fellows. Now 
this is common sense. It must often be 
a relief for a patient to come upon it 
after a prolonged entanglement with the 
cruelly-brilliant probing of the Freud- 
ians. Yet it does not take us very far 
after all. The business of constructing 
a “style of life” which will approxi- 
mate to an “ultimate goal of perfection ” 


Resources for Living: A Plain 
Man's Philosophy. By Gatus GLENN 
ATKINS. (Harper and Brothers, New 
York and London. $2. 50e.) 

Though I am not able to share the 
confession of a reviewer's faith that “to 
smoke a pipe with Atkins is to under- 
stand a good deal more about the mood 
of modern religion than can ever be put 
into a polite essay...”, I am glad to 
commend this volume as revealing an 
honest, sustained and vigorous effort to 
emphasize and underline the truth that 
if modern mankind will but direct its 
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is a matter of such importance that it 
has never been left entirely to the indi- 
vidual. What Individual Psychology 
discovers among its patients is various 
imperfect copies of the life-styles taught 
by the great religions and modified by 
secular forces. Adler neither chooses 
among these, nor attempts a synthesis of 
them. The result is in® practice, his 
“ultimate goal” must become no more 
than the healthy norm, the acceptance of 
the average standards of his day as suffi- 
cient to aim at. “When we seak of 
virtue we mean that a person plays his 
part ; when we speak of vice we mean 
that he interferes with co-operation.” 
One cannot help visualising those words 
framed and hung in the manager’s office 
of a modern mass-production factory as 
a tribute to that statistical average man 
to whom our civilisation bows the knee. 
The healthy norm is so often an un- 
healthy thing to contemplate. It needs 
more than that to inspire the advance in 
social feeling of which the world stands 
in need. Still, Adler cleared the way 
when he set up the necessary hypothesis 
that health, in the fullest meaning, de- 
pends upon the building of life-styles 
expressive of social feeling. That is a 
better legacy than a completed system. 
He has left to his successors, now that 
his part is unfortunately over, something 
to work on, a way of looking freshly 
upon the fundamental human relations. 
How they are to live in this light is for 

them to discover. 
JACK COMMON 


energies to kindling into activity cer- 
tain “resources” which now lie latent, 
mundane life will be rendered not 
merely happy and free from discord but 
the spiritual blessings of a higher life 
can be actually enjoyed, “an Unseen 
Comradeship attending us”. I would 
particularly commend the chapter on 
“The Resources of Religion” in which 
he observes, “ Without religion in some 
form or other the finer graces of life 
have hitherto* been burnt out.” As a 
philosophical book the volume is dis- 
appointing. If a plain man, a sophisti- 
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cated man, a dictator, a world-monop- 
alist, if each should have, 
“philosophy” characteristically one’s 
own and proceed to put it into practice 
emplcymg means fair and fopl, 
philosophy, I am afraid must become 
emptied of all concrete content. “Love 
and labour, the free and happy use of 
all our faculties in creative play, 
contentment in friendship, the eajoy- 
ment of the beautiful and faita in 
realities beyond the testimogy of the 
sense are the true resources of livng”, 
concludes Atkins, but, “ Getting-cn-in- 
the-world” is to-day the only ruling 
gospel, and Atkins nowhere tells what 
a plain man is to do when confronted 
with the inevitable conflict between the 
“Getting on” of one individual and 
another, one nation and another. For in 
certain situations of life and characteris- 
“ic moulds of thought and patterns of 
behaviour plainness is just emptiness. 


To a specific problem with whica he. 


Zelt himself confronted, Arjuna 


AN 


I hope my old friend Mr. Delisle 
Burns will forgive me for having over- 
looked till this late date his review of 
my book The World's Design published 
in your July issue. 

May I express my deep regret that he 
should have written it? A reviewer is 
entitled to differ from the author, but 
not to misrepresent him to his readers. 
In a fairly long career as an author, I 
do not recollect a review of any of my 
books in which my views have been more 
systematically misrepresented than in 
this instance. To wit : 

Author :—Purpose of the book: To 
react against the prevailing view that 
“peace” means “no-war” or “war 
against war” by defining peace not as a 
negative state of no-war but as a posi- 
tive state of common work towards con- 
structive, civic aims, concretely cefined 


a? 


demanded an answer. Without beating 
about the bush, Krishna rendered an 
answer understanding of which 
revivified an inactive Arjuna into a 
dynamic fighter against sham, and 
siķulacra, humbug and hypocrisy. 
Philosophers, in the sense of 
academicians, writer3 of books plain and 
sophisticated, act and live sinder the 
urge of “Getting-on”., To the many 
modern miniature editions of Arjuna, 
Atkins gives no fool-proof rule of life, 
but, when he exclaims, “We do not 
know from what ancient sources this 
self-conscious mystery we call ‘I’ has 
been derived or to what ultimate des- 
tinies it ts committed”, (italics mine) 
there need be no surprise if readers leave 
him alone and tum to interpreters of 
Eastern Wisdom like Madame 
Blavatsky who have courageously seen 
and said something definite and reas- 
suring about the ultimate destinies of the 
finite self. 

R. NaGa RAJA SARMA 


AUTHOR AND A REVIEWER 


in detail and understood as stepping 
stones towards “the intelligent organi- 
zation of life on the planet”. - 

Reviewer :—“ The purpose of this 
book is to argue in favour of peace.” 

Autkor :—Co-operation in itself means 
nothing. Concrete aims of a positive 
character must be set to the men who 
are to co-operate. Progress is to be 
understood as evolution towards more 
awareness of unity and therefore towards 
less violence in collective life. 

Reviewer :—‘ The author shows that 
there is a natural tendency towards co- 
operation between men; that such co- 
operation has been more inclusive as sivi- 
lization advances ; and he is of opinion. 
that there is a natural tendency towards 
co-operation of all the different peoples 
of the world.” 

Author :—Collective security implies 
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collective policy and cannot succeed 
without it. Sanctions fail because they è 
are both ahead o7 subjective feelings and 
behind objective relations. f 

Reviewer : “He gives us some criti- 
cism of collective security and sanctigas 
to both of whick he is opposed in prin- 
ciple.” 

Author :—No hope unless : 

a. The League is explicitly ac- 
knowledged by ‘Great Britain and by 
France as the embryo of World Govern- 
ment and unless such acknowledgement 
is backed by tke immediate and uncon- 
ditional surrencer to the League of the 
ex-German colcnies. 

b. Surrende: of British, French and 
other colonial empires to the League on 
certain specified conditions to include a 
World Bank, a World Trade Com- 
mission and & European Federation— ~ 
also disarmament. 

Reviewer :—“ His summary of ‘action 
to be taken, such as the limititation of 
armaments ard improvement of inter- 
national trade, follows the accepted lines 
which have guided the practice whose 
failure he criticises in the earlier part 
of his book.” 

I could cortinue this parallel until the 
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whole review were exhausted. Your 
readers may judge by what precedes 
wnether Mr. Burns has acquitted him- 
self of the task of giving them a fair 
account of the book he was reviewing. 
A$ for me, I am glad to hear that theré 
is an Englishman who says that the 
giving up of the British colonial Empire 
and the definite acceptance‘of the League 
as a Supefstate follow “ accepted lines”. 
Now, Mr. Burns's intelligence and in- 
tegrity are not in question. How are 
we to accSunt for this way of wdffflering 
irom the facts? I can only surmise 


‘that my reviewer is smarting under my 


criticisms of the policy adopted of late 
by the Left, which, bitten by the vio- 
lence-bee which Marx put into many a 
Phrygian bonnet, bids fair to precipitate 
the world into an abyss of blood and fire 
in close collaboration-in-opposition with 
the ruthless machiavellian States. Hence, 
my excommunication from the Church 


_ of the Left. 


May I end, all the same, on a note of 
cordial sympathy and admiration for the 
single-mindedness and ability wherewith 
Mr. Burns has always served what he 
thinks right and true? 

e 


S. DE MADARIAGA 
Switzerland 


ENDS AND 


SAYINGS 


[Below we print some e+tracts from the writings of H. P. Blavatsky on the 


subject of Christ and Christianity to whi 


devoted.—Ens. ] 


The Chureh has lost the key to Wis- 
dom and Truth, and has endeavoured 
to bolster itself upon authority. The 
people have educated themselves to ask 
Wi?” And they wille heve an 
answer, or they will reject the Church 
and its teachings, for they will aot ac- 
cept authority. Religion and it3 prin- 
ciples must be demonstrated as mathe- 
matically as a problem of Eucid. But 
are you able to do so? Are ary of the 
Church’s dogmas worth any of the tenets 
of Christ’s Sermon on the Mouat, or 
the similar utterances to be found 
in all religions ?—-Lucifer II, 5.—in 1888. 


Alas, alas! How little has th2 divine 
seed, scattered broadcast by the hand of 
the meek Judean philosopher, thrived 
or brought forth fruit. He, who him- 
self had shunned hypocrisy, warned 
against public prayer, showigg such 
contempt for any useless exhibiicn of 
the same, could he but cast his sorrow- 
ful glance on the earth, from the re- 
giors of eternal bliss, would see that 
this seed fell neither on sterile rozk nor 
by the way-side. Nay, it took deep root 
in the most prolific soil; one errizthed 
even to plethora with lies and hunan 
gore !—Jsis Unveiled II, 303—in 1877 


If this kingdom of Heaven or lew 
Jerusalem is to be a reality, then a 
common platform for all religions, 
sciences and philosophies mus: be 
found. This, Christianity per se, can- 
not, in the nature of things, offer—nei- 
ther. for that matter, cart any other 30- 
called religion—as it now stands; for all 
unduly exaggerate the personality of 
their Founders, Christianity more than 
others, as it makes Jesus very God of 
yery God, and of his, brother-teachers 


this issue of THE ARYAN PATH is 


in Christ (or CHRISTOS) false prophets. 
We speak here of modern Church 
Christianity, not of the mystic religion 
of Christos, the Locos, the Western as- 
pect of the one religious philosophy, 
which can bind all men together as 
brothers.—Lucifer IV, 449.—in 1889 


We cannot think what led Renan into 
such an erroneous delineation of the 
character [of Jesus]. Few of those 
who, while rejecting the divinity of the 
Nazarene prophet, still believe that he 
is no myth, can read the work without 
experiencing an uneasy, and even angry 
feeling at such a psychological mutilation. 
He makes of Jesus a sort of sentimental 
ninny, a theatrical simpleton, enamour- 
ed of his own poetical divagations and 
sfeeches, wanting every one to adore 
him, and finally caught in the snares 
of his enemies. Such was not Jesus, the 
Jewish philanthropist, the adept and 
mystic of a school now forgotten by the 
Christians and the Church—if it ever 
was known to her: the hero, who pre- 
ferred even to risk death, rather than 
withhold some truths which he believed 
would benefit humanity.—Isis Unveiled 
II, 340—in 1877 


Christianity is on trial. ....What of 
truth is there in this Theology? 
Through what sects has it been trans- 
mitted? Whence was it primarily de- 
rived? To answer, we must trace the 
history of the World Religion, alike 
through the secret Christian sects as 
through those of other great religious 
subdivisions of the race; for the Secret 
Doctrine is the Truth, and that religion 
is nearest divine that has contained it 
with least adulteration—Isis Unveiled 
II, 292.—in 1877 


